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MR.  S.   E.  WALLER   AND    HIS    ART. 


THE  living  painters  whose  pictures  liave 
made  any  strong  or  lasting  appeal  to 
'  the  imagination  and  emotions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  British  public  miglit  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  and  before  the  first 
hand  was  exhausted  would  come  the  name 
of  S.  E.  Waller.  The  proverbial  "  house- 
hold word  "  is  not  more  familiar  to  the  ear 
than  are  some  dozen  or  more  of  Mr.  Waller's 
pictures  to  the  eye.  ''  The  Empty  Saddle," 
"The  Euling  Passion,"  "The  Day  of 
Reckoning,"  "One  and  Twenty"— the  very 
titles  are  identified  with  certain  scenes  of  the 


any  other  exhibition,  even  the  number  of 
those  who  may  see  it  in  some  permanent 
art  gallery  in  London  or  any  big  provincial 
city,  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with 
the  legions  who  learn  to  admire  a  certain 
artist's  work  in  the  print-shops,  through  the 
medium  of  engraving,  etching,  or  photo- 
gravure. And  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
Mr.  Waller  has  long  "  held  solely  sovereign 
sway  and  masterdom "  in  the  print-sellers' 
window^s. 

It  is  largely  a  case  of  supply  and  demand, 
of  course,  for  the  print-seller  in  town  and 


"  'twixt  lovp:  and  duty."     by  s.  e.  wai.lek. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  L  P.  Mendoza,  Ltd.,  St.  James's  Gallery,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W., 
owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


old-world  country  life  of  England,  peopled 
by  Mr.  Waller's  facile  brush  with  gallant 
youths,  sweet  maids,  and  noble  horses  ;  and 
for  a  single  one  who  know^s  these  pictures 
by  their  names  there  are  scores  who  know 
their  subjects  by  heart  and  have  based  on 
them  their  main  idea  of  English  country  life 
in  the  days  when  the  nineteenth  century  was 
younger  or  the  eighteenth  was  growing  old. 
Such  widespread  popularity  is  only  attained,  of 
course,  by  innumerable  reproductions  of  an 
artist's  work.  The  number  of  people  who 
see  an  original  canvas  in  the  Academy  or  at 

December,  1900. 


country  must  comply  with  the  unwritten 
laws  of  political  economy,  even  though  he 
traffic  in  Art  with  a  big  A  ;  but  since  his  first 
success,  which  came  to  him  earlier  than  to 
many  a  famous  artist,  Mr.  Waller  has  given 
the  public  some  six  new  pictures  a  year,  and 
that  with  scarcely  a  single  fall  beneath  his 
own  high  level  of  technical  excellence  and 
genuinely  romantic  inspiration.  Full  speedily 
after  their  first  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  some  other  gallery,  these  pictures 
have  passed  into  the  bands  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  art-publishing  houses,  and,  minus 
3  B  2 


THE    WINDSOR   MAGAZINE, 


'  THE    EMPTY    SADDT.E. 


BY   S.    E.    WALLER. 


Reproduced  by  permimon  of  Messrs.  T.  P.  Mendnza,  Ltd.,  St.  James's  Gallery,  King  Street^ 
St.  James's,  S.  W.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


their  first  glow  of  colour,  it  is  true,  yet  still 
retaining  their  grace  of  form  and  truth  of 
dramatic  expression,  thej  have  each  been 
multiphed  a  thousandfold,  and  jet  again  by 
thousands.  Not  long  since  the  head  of  the 
famous  firm  of  Dowdeswell  answered  an 
inquiry  from  the  inevitable  interviewer  as  to 
which  of  their  publications  sold  in  the 
largest  numbers,  with  :  "  Those  after  Mr. 
Waller's  pictures,  most  certainly.  His  '  Day 
of  Reckoning '  was  published  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  not  a  week-day  morning  has  passed 
since  then  but  we  have  received  applications 
for  one  or  more  copies  of  this  picture.  Yet 
wc  were  strongly  advised  not  to  publish  it. 


K.\\  eminent  art- 
publisher  said  the 
public  would  never 
buy  it,  because  it 
was  too  painful  in 
theme,  and  not  a 
single  retail  dealer 
took  more  than  a 
single  copy  to  start 
with  !  " 

The  evolution  of 
Mr.  Waller  into  the 
personality  that  he 
is  to-day  has  several 
points  of  interest 
for  those  who  like 
to  unravel  the  in- 
fluences of  heredity 
and  environment. 
In  the  first  place 
he  comes  of  artistic 
stock,  for  he  is  a  son 
of  Mr.  Frederick 
Sand  ham  AValler, 
the  well  -  known 
architect,  who  has 
left  the  town  of 
Gloucester  and  its 
neighbourhood  dis- 
tinctly better  built 
than  he  found  it, 
and  now  enjoys  a 
hale  old  age  in  his 
home  near  Chelten- 
ham. Another  son 
succeeded  to  the 
father's  practice  as 
an  architect,  while 
Mr.  S.  E.  Waller 
became  an  artist, 
who,  to  this  day, 
refers  to  his  parent 
as  his  very  tower 
of  strength  in  any 
architectural  difficul Ly .  But  Mr.  Waller  laugh- 
ingly laments  that  the  artistic  temperament 
appears  to  have  been  merged  in  scholarship 
in  the  case  of  his  only  son,  who,  after  winning 
honours  at  Rugby  and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  took  a  double  first,  declined  an 
Indian  Civil  Service  appointment,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  promising  young  men  of 
the  Home  Office. 

Samuel  Edmund  Waller,  to  give  his  full 
name,  for  once,  to  a  man  who  is  known 
chiefly  by  his  initials,  after  the  manner  of 
football  and  cricket  heroes,  was  born  at 
Gloucester  in  1850,  and  began  to  show  powers 
of   draughtsmanship   at    a   very   early  age. 
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AVhether  he  was  a  bit  stiff  in  the  legs  in 
those  days,  as  might  have  befitted  so  instinc- 
tive a  lover  of  good  horse-flesh,  or  not,  it  is 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  his  mother  still 
possesses  ancient  music-books  of  which  tlie 
fly-leaves  were  lieavily  scored  by  a  three-or- 
four-year-old  artist  who  found  he  could  work 
more  conveniently  on  all  fours  than  in  any 


other  attitude.  When  he  w^as  somewhat 
older  the  budding  artist  lived  for  several 
years  at  Whittington  Court,  a  flue  old 
Gloucestershire  mansion ;  and  there  the 
romantic  flavour  of  bygone  things  first  took 
him  by  the  throat,  for  Whittington  Court 
has  a  great  moat  all  round  it.  Before  his 
boyish  spirit  had  actually  surrendered  to  the 
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nfluences  of  this  "  haunt  of  ancient  peace  " 
le  was  outflanked  in  any  impulse  of  everyday 
nodernity  towards  escape  by  being  frequently 
aken  to  Burford,  some  seventeen  miles  from 


"Whittington  Court.  Here  he  visited  his 
grandfather,  whose  house  adjoined  the  domain 
of  Burford  Priory.  The  boy  succumbed  com- 
pletely, and  the  man  still  remembers  how  he 
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thrilled  over  fiiiry-lore  and  tales  of  old 
romance,  beneath  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
house  of  Lenthal. 

"  But  these  influences  might  have  made 
you  a  mediasvalist,"  I  interrupted,  as  we  sat 
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in  Mr.  Waller's  pleasant  studio  discussing 
the  subject.  ''What  made  jou  identify 
yourself  so  largely  with  the  last  days  of 
powder  and  patches  and  the  period  of  costume 
and  manners  that  followed  upon  their  exit  ?  " 


"The  freshness  of  local  tradition,'  I 
expect,"  Mr.  Waller  replied.  "You  see, 
such  adventures  as  those  I  recorded  in  the 
Windsor,  in  my  article  on  '  A  Famous  Gang 
of  Highwaymen,'  were  still  topics  of  con- 
versational remin- 
iscence throughout 
the  C  0 1  s  w  0 1 d 
countryside,  and, 
consciously  or  un- 
consciously, I  came 
to  re-people  the 
scenes  with  the 
generation  that 
had  not  long 
quitted  them,  yet 
was  remote  enough 
to  satisfy  my  boy- 
ish romanticism. 
And,  then,  my 
feeling  for  com- 
paratively latter- 
day  sport  would 
have  been  lost  had 
I  gone  too  far  back 
for  my  subjects." 

"  Which  of  your 
pictures  introduce 
these  actual 
places  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  very 
many  give  absolute 
replicas  of  build- 
ings, though  there 
are  bits  of  them 
combined  with 
other  bits  in  al- 
most all  my  sub- 
jects. However, 
Burford  Priory 
figures  bodily  in 
'  Home,'  and  in 
'The  Empty 
Saddle '  ;  also  Bur- 
ford,  with  a  differ- 
ence, in  '  Outward 
Bound,'  and  much 
of  it  has  crept  into 
my  more  compo- 
site settings.  For 
local  colours  gath- 
ered further  afield 
in  later  years  I 
may  mention 
Kirby  Hall,  Notts,  as  the  original  of  the 
house  in  '  The  Day  of  Reckoning,'  and 
Bramshill  House,  Herts,  as  the  scene  of 
'  The  Challenge.'  Goodrich  Castle,  in  Here- 
fordshire,   is    the    orio^inal   of    the    lovers' 
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duces  Wolliiion,  in  Nottiiighainsliire.  But 
my  chief  inspiration  has  always  lain  in  the 
Cotswolds." 

"  And  so  Wliittington  and  Burford 
decided  your  career  for  you  ?  " 

"Well,  only  indirectly,  for  I  was  still 
destined  for  Woolwich  and  the  Army.  My 
father  feared  the  uncertainty  of  an  artistic 
life  ;  but  eventually  he  yielded,  and  after  a 
period  of  study  at  the  Gloucester  School  of 
Art  I  came  to  London  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools.  When  I  was  twenty  I  had  tw^o  pic- 
tures in  the  Academy,  and  I  have  been  repre- 
sented there  every  year,  save  two,  ever  since." 

"  Which  was  your  first  Academy  picture  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Mr.  Waller  laughingly, 
"  don't  ask  me  to  recall  those  crimes  of  my 
youth  !  Don't  let  your  kindly  curiosity 
unearth  anything  of  mine  earlier  than  '  The 
Way  of  the  World,'  which  was  hung  in  the 
Academy  of  1876 — long  enough  ago  in  all 
conscience  !  " 

I  admitted  that  it  sounded  a  long  time  — 
incredibly  long  by  comparison  with  the 
artist's  buoyant  air  of  youthful  maturity.  For 
Mr.  Waller  might  pass  for  a  man  some 
fifteen  years  younger  than  the  statements  of 
this  article  prove  him  to  be.     I  asked  him 
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now  he  managed  it,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
no  definite  recipe,  so  I  got  no  nearer  to  the 
unknown  elixir  of  youth.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion,  however,  that  Mr.  Waller's  secret 
lies  in  -what  Dr.  Hans  Richter  once  described 
as  "  entoosum."  For  our  artist  is  nothing 
if  not  enthusiastic.  It  is  invigorating  merely 
to  hear  him  talk  of  his  work,  and  to  realise 
how  diverse  are  his  interests  is  to  resolve 
never  to  live  in  a  "  groove  "  oneself  again. 
Sport  and  the  hobbies  of  country  life  in 
general  give  his  hours  of  leisure  their  colour. 
He  is  a  bit  of  an  antiquarian,  too,  in  matters 
other  than  the  romantic  ones  which  fill  his 
canvases  ;  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  success- 
ful novel,  "  Sebastiani's  Secret,"  w^hich  showed 
him  to  have  made  more  than  a  superficial 
study  of  hypnotism  and  the  world  of  magic. 
He  has  also  written  short  stories  in  sundry 
magazines,  verses  political  and  verses  poetical, 
and  not  a  few  articles  by  way  of  supplement 
to  black-and-white  work  of  his  own.  This  last 
branch  of  his  art  he  lias  found  a  relief  from 
colour- work  on  winter  evenings.  Readers 
of  the  Windsor  will  remember  a  couple  of 
articles  contributed  to  its  pages  by  Mr. 
Waller,  besides  full -page  drawings  and 
illustrations  to  stories.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  made  an  extended  tour  of  Iceland,  and  on 
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his  return  published  a  vohime  entitled  "  Six 
Weeks  in  the  Saddle  in  Iceland,"  with  his 
own  illustrations.  Then  he  has  done  a 
certain  amount  of  black-and-white  work  for 
the  Graphic  and  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
and  Dramati'\  and  quite  recently  has  illus- 
trated   several    volumes   in   Messrs.    Ward, 
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Lock  and  Co.'s  handsome  re-issue  of  Whyte- 
Melville's  famous  novels  of  sporting  life  and 
old-world  romance. 

It  is  partly  to  these  changes  and  diversities 
in  the  character  of  his  work  that  Mr.  Waller 
attributes  the  size  of  his  total  output. 
"  When  I  lose  grip  of  a  subject,"  he  says, 
"  I  discard  it  for  the  time  being — or,  at  any 


rate,  only  go  on  with  some  point  of  detail 
in  it.  When  sleep  is  broken  by  anxiety  or 
over- work,  I  have  one  stereotyped  nightmare, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  painting  a  large 
picture,  and  while  I  am  putting  my  best  work 
into  one  part  of  it,  all  the  rest — previously 
completed,  mind  you — fades  away  from  the 
canvas.  Then  when 
I  turn  to  restore  it, 
the  part  moment- 
arily neglected 
vanishes  in  similar 
fashion  ! " 

"  And  is  the  bulk 
of  your  work  done 
here  ? "  I  asked, 
looking  round  the 
spacious  chamber  in 
Wychcomb  Studios, 
one  of  those  groups 
of  artistic  strong- 
holds, with  lofty 
lighting  arrange- 
ments, that  take 
one  by  surprise, 
here  and  there  in 
modern  London, 
with  their  air  as 
of  some  collegiate 
or  monastic  quad- 
rangle. 

"  No  ;    there  lies 
what  is  at  once  one 
of    the    drawbacks 
and     one     of     the 
compensations      of 
my  work.     Despite 
the  number  of  pic- 
tures I  have  painted, 
I  must  still  do  half 
my  subject  straight 
from  Nature.  With- 
out real  horses,  real 
humans,   and  even 
real  trees  I  am  done. 
Thus  I  get  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  for  I 
do     most     of    my 
horses  from  the  life 
down  at  my  father's 
home,    near    Chel- 
tenham.   But  my  bill  for  models  is  appalling, 
and  often  makes  me  wish  I  could  '  do  every- 
thing out  of  my  head,'  as  a  lady  visitor  to 
my  studio  one  '  Show  Sunday '  informed  me 
all   really  great   painters  do  !      The   funny 
thing  is,  that  though  I  do  so  much  straight 
from  the  life,  I  am  a  regular  duffer  at  actual 
portraiture.     The  only  decent  thing  I  ever 
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did  ill  that  line  was  a  large 
painting  of  Sir  Elliott  Lees, 
M.P.,  and  his  wife,  with  the 
horse  on  which  he  twice  won 
the  House  of  Commons  Steeple- 
chase." 

"  And  where  are  most  of  your 
original  canvases  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  ?  Many  of  your 
admirers  must  be  fain  in  the 
mind's  eye  to  re-endue  your 
subjects,  endeared  to  them  in 
monotone,  with  their  colouring 
as  it  fell  from  your  brush. 
*  Success  '  is  theirs,  and  *  Sweet* 
hearts  and  Wives,'  for  these  have 
been  given  to  their  gaze  in  the 
Tate  collection.  But  where  are 
the  others  ?  " 

"Ah,  well,"  replied  Mr.  Waller 
genially,  "  one  can't  have  every- 
thing, you  know.  One  pays 
for  one  form  of  popularity  by 
forfeiting  another.  The  flatter- 
ing desire  of  the  public  to  possess 
my  work  in  reproduction  has 
meant  that  all  the  originals  have 
passed  out  of  my  own  control 
at  the  bidding  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  art-publishers — in 
some  cases  just  before  one  of 
the  big  picture-buying  institu- 
tions had  made  up  its  mind  to 
add  me  to  its  gallery.  For  instance,  in  the 
very  first  year  that  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
came  into  practical  being  the  Trustees  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  wanting  to  secure 
'  Home '  ;  but  they  were  anticipated  by  a 
private  purchaser,  thanks  to  wdiom  it  is 
now  included  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Melbourne.  *  The  Empty  Saddle  '  was  sold 
at  Christy's  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
collection  of  its  first  purchaser,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Lloyd-Evans, 
who  has  also  got  other  bits  of  my  w^ork  at 
his  place  in  Wales.  One  or  two  of  my 
pictures  are  in  American  galleries,  but  most 
of  my  work  is  scattered  up  and  dow^i  the 
country  in  private  collections.  ^Anyway,  I'm 
thankful  to  say  I  don't  possess  sixpennyw^orth 
of  it  myself  !  " 

"  But  don't  you  hate  parting  with  a 
picture  after  it  has  grown  under  your  hands 
into  the  fulness  of  its  life  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  can't  conceive  a  funeral 
at  which  I  could  be  more  glad  to  see  the 
body  carried  out  !  You  see,  I  am  all  agog 
with  my  next  subject  by  that  time,  and  feel 
it's  going,  to  be  ever,  so  much  better  than  the 
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last — that's  the  worst  of  being  so  keen  on 
one's  w^ork  !  " 

And  the  best  of  it,  too,  I  reflected,  as  I 
made  my  way  out  through  the  quiet  court- 
yard, where  autumn  waned  to  winter  in  a 
flaming  glory  of  crimsoned  Virginia  creeper. 
Dr.  Richter  was  right — there  is  nothing  like 
"  entoosum." 

For  permission  to  include  a  number  of 
Mr.  Waller's  most  popular  pictures  in  this 
article  we  are  indebted,  in  an  especial  degree, 
to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  I.  P.  Mendoza,  of 
the  St.  James's  Gallery,  who  have  allowed 
us  to  make  a  very  representative  selection 
from  their  reproductions  of  Mr.  Waller's 
work.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Messrs. 
llowdeswell  and  Dow^desw^ells,  of  New  Bond 
Street,  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons, 
of  the  Haymarket,  who  have  kindly  per- 
mitted us  to  draw  upon  their  publications, 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Buchel,  the  rising 
young  portrait-painter,  whose  very  charac- 
teristic "counterfeit  presentment"  of  the 
artist  is  here  reproduced  in  advance  of  its 
appearance  at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
coming  season.  (.^^^^^^^^  j.^  Maynaed. 
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END  OF  THE  AVORLD 

being"  some  account  of  the  fearful  disaster 
lubich  overtook  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth 
through  scientific  miscalculation  in  the^ear  I904 
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THE  SCIENTISTS  SENSATION 

|HE  beginning  of  the  end  was 
probably  the  address  delivered 
by  Sir  William  Crookes  to  the 
British  Association  at  Bristol, 
on  September  7th,  1898, 
although  Herbert  Bonsel,  the 
young  American  experimenter,  alleged  after- 
ward that  his  investigations  were  well  on  the 
way  to  their  final  success  at  the  time  Sir 
William  spoke.  All  records  being  lost  in 
the  series  of  terrible  conflagrations  which 
took  place  in  1904,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
give  any  accurate  statement  regarding  Sir 
William  Crookes'  remarkable  paper ;  but  it 
is  known  that  his  assertions  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time,  and  were  the  cause  of 
editorial  comment  in  almost  every  newspaper 
and  scientific  journal  in  the  world.  The 
sixteen  survivors  out  of  the  many  millions 
who  were  alive  at  the  beginning  of  1904 
were  so  much  occupied  in  the  preservation 
of  their  own  lives,  a  task  of  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  that  they  have  handed 
down  to  us,  their  descendants,  an  account  of 
the  six  years  beginning  with  1898  which  is, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  unsatisfactory  to 
an  exact  writer.  Man,  in  that  year,  seems 
to  have  been  a  bread-eating  animal,  con- 
suming, per  head,  something  like  six  bushels 
of  wheat  each  year.  Sir  William  appears  to 
have  pointed  out  to  his  associates  that  the 
limit  of  the  earth's  production  of  wheat  had 
been  reached,  and  he  predicted  universal 
starvation,  did  not  science  step  in  to  the  aid 
of  a  famine-stricken  world.  Science,  however, 
was  prepared.  What  was  needed  to  increase 
the  wheat  production  of  the  world  to 
something  like  double  its  then  amount  was 
nitrate  of  soda  ;  but  nitrate  of  soda  did  not 
exist  in  the  quantity  required — viz.,   some 
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12,000,000  tons  annually.  However,  a  sup- 
posedly unlimited  supply  of  nitrogen  existed 
in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth, 
and  from  this  storehouse  science  proposed  to 
draw,  so  that  the  multitude  might  be  fed. 
Nitrogen  in  its  free  state  in  the  air  was 
useless  as  applied  to  wheat-growing,  but  it 
could  be  brought  into  solid  masses  for 
practical  purposes  by  means  of  electricity 
generated  by  the  waterfalls  wr -oh  are  so 
abundant  in  many  mountainous  lands.  The 
cost  of  nitrates  made  from  the  air  by  water- 
power  approached  £5  a  ton,  as  compared 
with  £26  a  ton  when  steam  was  used. 
Visionary  people  had  often  been  accused  of 
living  in  castles  in  the  air,  but  now  it  was 
calmly  proposed  to  feed  future  populations 
from  granaries  in  the  air.  Naturally,  as  has 
been  said,  the  project  created  much  com- 
ment, although  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that 
it  was  taken  seriously. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time,  because  of 
the  absence  of  exact  data,  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  conflicting  claims  of  Sir  William 
Crookes  and  Mr.  Herbert  Bonsel  ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  actual 
beginning  of  disaster  was  the  dinner  given 
by  the  Marquis  of  Surrey  to  a  number  of 
wealthy  men  belonging  to  the  city  of  London, 
at  which  Mr.  Bonsel  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

THE  DINNER  ATTHE  HOTELCECJL 

ARLY  in  April,  1899,  a  young 
man  named  Herbert  Bonsel 
sailed  for  England  from  New 
York.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Cold  water, 
Michigan,  and  to  have  spent 
some  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  the  workshops 
of  Edison,  at  Orange,  New  Jersey.  It  seems 
he  did  not  prosper  there  to  his  satisfaction, 
and,  after  trying  to  interest  people  in  New 
York  in  the  furthering  of  his  experiments, 
17  '  0 
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lie  left  the  metropo- 
lis in  disgust  and 
returned  to  Cold- 
water,  where  he 
worked  for  some 
time  in  a  carriage- 
building  establish- 
ment. Bonsel's 
expertness  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery 
drew  forth  the  com- 
mendation of  his 
chief,  and  resulted 
in  a  friendship 
springing  up  be- 
tween the  elder  and 
the  younger  man 
which  ultimately  led 
to  the  latter's  divul- 
ging at  least  part  of 
his  secret  to  the 
former.  The  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of 
success  was  chiefly 
scarcity  of  money, 
for  the  experiments 
were  costly  in  their 
nature.  BonsePs 
chief,  whose  name 
is  not  known,  seems 
to  have  got  together 
a  small  syndicate, 
which  advanced  a 
certain    amount    of 

capital,  in  order  to  allow  the  young  man 
to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  New  York, 
and,  failing  there,  to  come  on  to  London. 
Again  his  efforts  to  enlist  capital  in  New 
York  were  fruitless,  the  impending  war  with 
France  at  that  period  absorbing  public 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Therefore,  in  April,  he  sailed  for  England. 

Bonsel's  evil  star  being  in  the  ascendant, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  wealthy 
Marquis  of  Surrey,  who  became  much  in- 
terested in  the  young  man  and  his  experi- 
ments. The  Marquis  bought  out  the 
Cold  water  syndicate,  returning  the  members 
tenfold  what  they  had  invested,  and  took 
Bonsel  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  where, 
with  ample  means  now  at  his  disposal,  the 
youthful  scientist  pushed  his  investigations 
to  success  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  until  December  of  that  year, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Surrey  gave  a  dinner 
in  his  honour  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  to  which 
were  invited  twenty  of  the  richest  men  in 
England.  This  festival  became  known  as 
"  The  Millionaires'  Dinner  "  ;  and  although 


there  was  some 
curiosity  ex- 
cited regarding 
its  purport,  and  several  paragraphs  appeared 
in  the  papers  alluding  to  it,  no  surmise  con- 
cerning it  came  anywhere  near  the  truth. 
The  Marquis  of  Surrey  presided,  with  Bonsel 
at  his  right  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
at  his  left.  Even  the  magnates  who  sat  at 
that  table,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
noted  dinners  in  the  City,  agreed  unanimously 
that  they  had  never  partaken  of  a  better 
meal,  when,  to  their  amazement,  the  chair- 
man asked  them,  at  the  close  of  the  feast, 
how  they  had  relished  it. 

A5TRIKINGAFTER-DINNERSPEECH 

HE  Marquis  of  Surrey,  before 
introducing  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  said  that,  as  they 
were  all  doubtless  aware,  this 
was  not  a  social  but  a  com- 
mercial dinner.  It  was  the 
intention,  before  the  company  separated,  to 
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invite  subscriptions  to  a  corporation  wliicli 
would  have  a  larger  capitalisation  than  any 
limited  liability  concern  that  had  ever  before 
been  floated.  The  young  American  at  his 
right  would  explain  the  discoveries  he  had 
made  and  the  inventions  he  had  patented, 
which  this  newly  formed  corporation  would 
exploit.  Thus  introduced,  Herbert  Bonsel 
rose  to  his  feet  and  said — 

"Gentlemen, — I  was  pleased  to  hear  you 
admit  that  you  liked  the  dinner  which  was 
spread  before  us  to-night.  I  confess  that 
I  never  tasted  a  better  meal,  but  most  of 
my  life  I  have  been  poor,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  so  capable  of  passing  an  opinion  on 
a  banquet  as  any  other  here,  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  plain  fare.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  announce  to  you  that  all  the 
viands  you  have  tasted  and  all  the  liquors 
you  have  consumed  were  prepared  by  me  in 
my  laboratory.  You  have  been  dining  simply 
on  various  forms  of  nitrogen,  or  on  articles 
of  which  nitrogen  is  a  constituent.  The  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  has  been  changed  to 
fixed  nitrogen  by  means  of  electricity,  and 
the  other  components  of  the  food  placed  on 
the  board  have  been  extracted  from  various 
soils  by  the  same  means.  The  champagne 
and  the  burgundy  are  the  product  of  the 
laboratory,  and  not  of  the  wine-press,  the 
soil  used  in  their  composition  having  been 
exported  from  the  vine-bearing  regions  of 
France  only  just  before  the  war  which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  that  country.  More  than 
a  year  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  announced 
what  the  nitrogen  free  in  the  air  might  do 
for  the  people  of  this  world.  At  the  time 
I  read  his  remarks  I  was  engaged  in  the 
experiments  that  have  now  been  completed. 
I  trembled,  fearing  I  was  about  to  be  fore- 
stalled ;  but  up  to  this  moment,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  made  no  ejffort  to  put 
his  theories  into  practical  use.  Sir  William 
seemed  to  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  use 
the  nitrates  extracted  from  the  atmosphere 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilising  the  ground. 
But  this  always  appeared  to  me  a  most  round- 
about method.  Why  should  we  wait  on 
slow-footed  Nature  ?  If  science  is  capable  of 
wringing  one  constituent  of  our  food  from 
the  air,  why  should  it  shrink  from  extract- 
ing the  others  from  earth  or  water  ?  In 
other  words,  why  leave  a  job  half  finished  ? 
I  knew  of  no  reason  ;  and,  luckily,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  our  noble  host  that  all 
food  products  may  be  speedily  compounded 
m  the  laboratory,  without  waiting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tardy  seasons.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  that  a  company  be  formed  with  a 


capital  so  large  that  it  can  control  prac- 
tically all  the  water-power  available  in  the 
world.  We  will  extract  from  earth,  air,  and 
w^ater  whatever  we  need,  compound  the  pro- 
ducts in  our  factories,  and  thus  feed  the 
whole  world.  The  moment  our  plant  is  at 
work,  the  occupations  of  agriculturist,  horti- 
culturist, and  stock-breeder  are  gone.  There 
is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  profit  that  must 
accrue  to  such  a  company  as  the  one  now 
projected.  All  commercial  enterprises  that 
have  hitherto  existed,  or  even  any  combina- 
tion of  them,  cannot  be  compared  for  wealth- 
producing  to  the  scheme  we  have  now  in 
hand.  There  is  no  man  so  poor  but  he  must 
be  our  customer  if  he  is  to  live,  and  none  so 
rich  that  he  can  do  without  us." 

THE  GREAT  FOOD  CORPORATION 

(limited) 

|FTER  numerous  questions  and 
answers  the  dinner  party  broke 
up,  pledged  to  secrecy,  and 
next  day  a  special  train  took 
the  twenty  down  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Surrey's  country  place, 
where  they  saw  in  operation  the  apparatus 
that  transformed  simple  elements  into  palat- 
able food.  At  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis 
was  formed  The  Great  Food  Corporation 
(Limited),  which  was  to  have  such  an 
amazing  effect  upon  the  peoples  of  this  earth. 
Although  the  company  proved  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  investments  ever  undertaken 
in  England,  still  it  did  not  succeed  in  main- 
taining the  monopoly  it  had  at  first  attempted. 
In  many  countries  the  patents  did  not  hold, 
some  governments  refusing  to  sanction  a 
monopoly  on  which  life  itself  depended, 
others  deciding  that,  although  there  w^ere 
certain  ingenious  novelties  in  Bonsel's  pro- 
cesses, still  the  general  principles  had  been 
well  known  for  years,  and  so  the  final  patents 
were  refused.  Nevertheless,  these  decisions 
did  not  interfere  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  with  the  prosperity  of  The 
Great  Food  Producing  Corporation  (Limited). 
It  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  its  tre- 
mendous capitalisation  enabled  it  to  .crush 
opposition  somewhat  ruthlessly,  aided  by  the 
advantage  of  having  secured  most  of  the 
available  water-power  of  the  world.  For  a 
time  there  was  reckless  speculation  in  food- 
manufacturing  companies,  and  much  money 
was  lost  in  consequence.  Agriculture  was 
indeed  killed,  as  Bonsel  had  predicted,  but 
the  farmers  of  Western  America,  in  spite  of 
the  decline  of  soil-tilling,  continued  to  furnish 
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much  of 
tlie  world's 
food.  They 
erected  windmills 
with  which  electricity 
was  generated,  and,  draw- 
ing on  the  soil  and  the  air, 
they  manufactured  nourishment 
almost  as  cheaply  as  the  great  water-power 
corporation  itself.  This  went  on  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  Bonsel  patents 
were  held  invalid.  In  a  year  or  two  everyone 
became  accustomed  to  the  chemically  com- 
pounded food,  and  even  though  a  few  old 
fogies  kept  proclaiming  that  they  would 
never  forsake  the  ancient  wheaten  loaf  for  its 
modern  equivalent,  yet  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  these  conservatives ;  and  presently 
even  they  could  not  get  the  wheaten  loaf  of 
bygone  days,  as  grain  was  no  longer  grown 
except  as  a  curiosity  in  some  botanist's  garden. 

REMARKABLE  SCENE  IN  THE 
eSggS^  GUILDHALL 

HE  first  three  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  notable 
for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness confidence  all  over  the 
world.     A  reisrn  of  universal 


prosperity  seemed  to  have  set  in. 
Political  questions  appeared  easier 
of  solution.  The  anxieties  that 
hitherto  had  oppressed  the  public 
mind,  such  as  the  ever-present 
poverty  problem,  provision  for 
the  old  age  of  the  labourers,  and 
so  forth,  lifted  like  a  rising  cloud 
and  disappeared.  There  were 
still  the  usual  number  of  poor 
people ;  but,  somehow,  lack  of 
wealth  had  lost  its  terror.  It 
was  true  that  the  death-rate 
increased  enormously ;  but  no- 
body seemed  to  mind  that.  The 
episode  at  the  Guildhall  dinner 
in  1903  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  people,  had 
an  awakening  been  possible  in 
the  circumstances ;  but  that 
amazing  lesson,  like  others  equally 
ominous,  passed  unheeded.  When 
the  Prime  Minister  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Salisbury  was  called 
upon  to  speak,  he  said — 
''  My  Lord  Mayor,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
Your  Excellencies,  Your  Graces,  My  Lords, 
and  Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
Prime  Ministers  from  time  immemorial  to 
give  at  this  annual  banquet  some  indication 
of  the  trend  of  mind  of  the  Government.  I 
propose,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  deviate 
in  slight  measure  from  that  ancient  custom 
(cheers).  I  think  that  hitherto  we  have 
all  taken  the  functions  of  Government  rather 
more  seriously  than  their  merits  demand,  and 
a  festive  occasion  like  this  should  not  be 
marred  by  the  introduction  of  debatable  sub- 
jects (renewed  cheering).  If,  therefore,  the 
band  will  be  good  enough  to  strike  up  that 
excellent  tune,  '  There  will  be  a  Hot  Time  in 
the  Old  Town  To-night,'  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  a  quick-step  I 
have  invented  to  the  rhythm  of  that  lively 
composition  (enthusiastic  acclaim)." 

The  Prime  Minister,  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  waiters,  cleared  away  the  dishes  in 
front  of  him,  stepped  from  the  floor  to  his 
chair,  and  from  the  chair  to  the  table,  where, 
accompanied  by  the  energetic  playing  of  the 
band,  he  indulged  in  a  break-down  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  music-hall  stage. 
All  the  applauding  diners  rose  to  their  feet 
in  the  wildest  excitement.  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Crown  Prince  of  Alluria  placed  his 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  German  Ambassador  placed  his  hands  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  so 
on  down  the  table,  until  the  distinguished 


*'  The  landing-stage  was  packed  with  lifeless  human  beings,  whole  masses  still  standing  up, 
so  tightly  were  they  wedged." 
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guests  formed  a  connected  ring  around  the 
board  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  was 
dancing.  Then  all,  imitating  the  quick-step, 
and  keeping  time  with  the  music,  began 
circling  round  the  table,  one  after  the  other, 
shouting  and  hurrahing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  There  were  loud  calls  for  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  a  celebrated  man,  universally 
popular  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister,  reaching 
out  a  hand,  helped  him  up  on  the  table. 
Amidst  vociferous  cheering,  he  said  that  he 
took  the  selection  of  the  tune  as  a  special 
compliment  to  his  countrymen,  the  American 
troops  having  recently  entered  Paris  to  its 
melodious  strains.  His  Excellency  hoped 
that  this  hilarious  evening 'would  cement  still 
further  the  union  of  the  Enghsh-speaking 
races,  which  fact  it  really  did,  though  not^  in 
the  manner  the  honourable  gentleman  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  speaking.  The  company, 
headed  by  the  band  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
then  made  their  w^ay  to  the  street,  marched 
up  Oheapside,  past  St.  Paul's,  and  along  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  until  they  came  to 
Westminster.  Everyone  along  the  route 
joined  the  processional  dance,  and  upward 
of  50,000  persons  were  assembled  in  the 
square  next  to  the  Abbey  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing streets.  The  Prime  Minister,  waving  his 
hand  towards  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  cried, 
"Three  cheers  for  the  good  old  House  of 
Commons  !  "  These  being  given  with  a  tiger 
appended,  a  working-man  roared,  "  Three 
cheers  for  'is  Lordship  and  the  old  duffers 
wl^at  sits  with  him  in  the  'Ouse  of  Lords." 
This  was  also  honoured  in  a  w^ay  that  made 
the  echoes  reach  the  Mansion  House. 

The  Times  next  morning,  in  a  jocular 
leading  article,  congratulated  the  people  of 
England  on  the  fact  that  at  last  politics  were 
viewed  in  the  correct  light.  There  had 
been,  as  the  Prime  Minister  truly  said,  too 
much  solidity  in  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs  ;  but,  linked  with  song  and  dance,  it 
was  now  possible  for  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street  to  take  some  interest  in  them,  etc.,  etc. 
Foreign  comment,  as  cabled  from  various 
countries,  was  entirely  sympathetic  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  occurrence  by  all  the 
English  newspapers,  which  was  that  we  had 
entered  a  new  era  of  jollity  and  good  will. 

A  WARNING  FROM  OXFORD'^ 


HAVE  now  to  speak  of  my 
great-grandfather,  John  Rule, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  was  a 
science  student  at  Balliol  Col- 


lege, Oxford,  aged  twenty-four.  It  is  from 
the  notes  written  by  him  and  the  newspaper 
clippings  which  he  preserved  that  I  am 
enabled  to  compile  this  imperfect  account 
of  the  disaster  of  1904  and  the  events  lead- 
ing to  it.  I  append,  without  alteration  or 
comment,  his  letter  to  the  Times,  which 
appeared  the  day  after  that  paper's 
flippant  references  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues — 

"  THE  GUILDHALL  INCIDENT. 

JO  THE  Editor  of  the  'Times'  : 
''Sir,— The  levity  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  recent  con- 
duct ;  the  levity  of  your  own 
leading  article  thereon  ;  the 
levity  of  foreign  reference 
to  the  deplorable  episode,  indicate  but 
too  clearly  the  crisis  which  mankind  is 
called  upon  to  face,  and  to  face,  alas  !  under 
conditions  which  make  the  averting  of  the 
greatest  calamity  well-nigh  impossible.  To 
put  it  plainly,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  this  earth,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
persons  in  the  United  States  and  eight  in 
England,  are  drunk — not  with  wine,  but  with 
oxygen.  The  numerous  factories  all  over 
the  world  which  are  working  night  and  day, 
making  fixed  nitrates  from  the  air,  are  rapidly 
depleting  the  atmosphere  of  its  nitrogen. 
When  this  disastrous  manufacture  was  begun, 
100  parts  of  air,  roughly  speaking,  contained 
76"9  parts  of  nitrogen  and  28*1  parts  of 
oxygen.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
the  atmosphere  round  Oxford  was  composed 
of  nitrogen  53-218,  oxygen  46*782.  And 
here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  largely 
increased  death-rate.  Man  is  simply  burning 
up.  To-day  the  normal  proportions  of  the 
two  gases  in  the  air  are  nearly  reversed,  stand- 
ing-— nitrogen,  27*319,  oxygen  72*681,  a  state 
of  things  simply  appalling  :  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  insane  folly  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France  competing  with  each  other 
in  raising  mountain  ranges  of  food  products 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  war,  just  as  the  same 
fear  of  a  conflict  brought  their  armies  to 
such  enormous  proportions  a  few  years  ago. 
The  nitrogen  factories  must  be  destroyed 
instantly,  if  the  people  of  this  earth  are  to 
remain  alive.  If  this  is  done,  the  atmosphere 
will  gradually  become  nitrogenised  once  more. 
I  invite  the  editor  of  the  Times  to  come  to 
Oxford  and  live  for  a  few  days  with  us  in 
our  iron  building,  erected  on  Port  Meadow, 
where  a  machine  supplies  us  with  nitrogen 
and  keeps  the  atmosphere  within  the  hut 
similar  to  that  which  once  surrounded  the 
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earth.  If  he  will  direct  the  policy  of  the 
Times  f-rom  this  spot,  he  may  bring  an  insane 
people  to  their  senses.  Oxford  yesterday 
bestowed  a  degree  of  D.C.L.  on  a  man  who 
walked  the  whole  length  of  the  High  on 
his  hands  ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  time 
something  was  done.     I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

"JOHI^   EULE. 

*'  Balliol  College,  Oxford." 

The  Times  in  an  editorial  note  said  that 
the  world  had  always  been  well  provided 
with  alarmists,  and  that  their  correspondent, 
Mr.  Rule,  was  a  good  example  of  the  class. 
That  newspaper,  it  added,  had  been  for  some 
time  edited  in  Printing  House  Square,  and  it 
would  be  continued  to  be  conducted  in  that 
quarter  of  London,  despite  the  attractions 
of  the  sheet-iron  house  near  Oxford. 

THE  TWO  NITROGEN  COLONIES 

HE  coterie  in  the  iron  house 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hepburn,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man and  tutor  ;  two  divinity 
students,  two  science  students, 
and  three  other  under- 
graduates, all  of  whom  had  withdrawn  from 
their  colleges,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the 
catastrophe  they  were  powerless  to  avert. 
Some  years  before,  when  the  proposal  to 
admit  women  to  the  Oxford  colleges  was 
defeated,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepburn  and  John 
Rule  visited  the  United  States  to  study  the 
working  of  co-education  in  that  country. 
There  Mr.  Rule  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Sadie  Armour,  of  Yassar  College,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  acquaintance  speedily 
ripened  into  friendship,  with  a  promise  of 
the  closer  relationship  that  was  yet  to  come. 
John  and  Sadie  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence after  his  return  to  Oxford,  and 
naturally  he  wrote  to  her  regarding  his  fears 
for  the  future  of  mankind,  should  the 
diminution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  con- 
tinue. He  told  her  of  the  precautions  he 
Juid  his  seven  comrades  had  taken,  and 
implored  her  to  inaugurate  a  similar  colony 
near  Vassar.  For  a  long  time  the  Enghsh 
^itrogenists,  as  they  were  called,  hoped  to 
be  able  to  awaken  the  world  to  the  danger 
that  threatened;  and  by  the  time  they 
recognised  that  their  efforts  were  futile,  it 
was  too  late  to  attempt  tlie  journey  to 
America  which  had  long  been  in  John  Rule's 
Jnmd.  Parties  of  students  were  in  the  habit 
ot  coming  to  the  iron  house  and  jeering  at 
^le  inmates.      Apprehending   violence   one 
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expostulate  with  them.  He  began  seriously, 
then  paused,  a  comical  smile  lighting  up  his 
usually  sedate  face,  and  finally  broke  out 
into  roars  of  laughter,  inviting  those  he  had 
left  to  come  out  and  enjoy  themselves.  A 
moment  later  he  began  to  turn  somersaults 
round  the  iron  house,  all  the  students  out- 
side hilariously  following  his  example,  and 
screaming  that  he  was  a  jolly  good  fellow. 
John  Rule  and  one  of  the  most  stalwart  of 
the  divinity  students  rushed  outside,  captured 
the  clergyman,  and  dragged  him  into  the 
house  by  main  force,  the  whirling  students 
being  too  much  occupied  with  their  evolu- 
tions to  notice  the  abduction.  One  of  the 
students  proposed  that  the  party  should 
return  to  Carfax  by  hand-springs,  and  thus 
they  all  set  off,  progressing  like  jumping- 
jacks  across  the  meadow,  the  last  human 
beings  other  than  themselves  that  those 
within  the  iron  house  were  to  see  for  many 
a  day.  Rule  and  his  companions  had  followed 
the  example  set  by  Continental  countries,  and 
had,  while  there  was  yet  time,  accumulated  a 
small  mountain  of  food  products  inside  and 
outside  of  their  dwelling.  The  last  letter  Rule 
received  from  America  informed  him  that 
the  girls  of  Yassar  had  done  likewise. 

THE  GREAT  CATASTRO?,HEs% 

HE  first  intimation  that  the 
Nitrogenists  had  of  impend- 
ing doom  was  from  the  passage 
of  a  Great  Western  train  run- 
ning northward  from  Oxford. 
As  they  watched  it,  the 
engine  suddenly  burst  into  a  brilliant  flame, 
which  was  followed  shortly  by  an  explosion, 
and  a  moment  later  the  wrecked  train  lay 
along  the  line  blazing  fiercely.  As  evening 
drew  on  they  saw  that  Oxford  was  on  fire, 
even  the  stonework  of  the  college  seeming 
to  burn  as  if  it  had  been  blocks  of  wax. 
Communication  with  the  outside  world  ceased, 
and  an  ominous  silence  held  the  earth.  They 
did  not  know  then  that  London,  New  York, 
Paris,  and  many  other  cities  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  but  they  surmised  as  much. 
Curiously  enough,  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved 
by  these  numerous  and  widespread  conflagra- 
tions made  the  outside  air  more  breathable, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
mitigant  of  oxygenic  energy.  For  days  they 
watched  for  any  sign  of  human  life  outside 
their  own  dwelling,  but  no  one  approached. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  were  dead  except  themselves  and 
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long  after  that  those  left  alive  became  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  their  fellows.  Day  by  day  they 
tested  the  outside  air,  and  were  overjoyed  to 
note  that  it  was  gradually  resuming  its 
former  quality.  This  process,  however,  was 
so  slow  that  the  young  men  became  im- 
patient, and  endeavoured  to  make  their  house 
movable,  so  that  they  might  journey  with 
it,  like  a  snail,  to  Liverpool,  for  the  one 
desire  of  each  was  to  reach  America  and 
learn  the  fate  of  the  Yassar  girls.  The 
moving  of  the  house  proved  impracticable, 
and  thus  they  were  compelled  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  it  became  safe  to  venture 
into  the  outside  air,  which  they  did  some 
time  before  it  reached  its  normal  condition. 

It  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  that  they 
did  so,  for  the  difficulties  they  had  to  face 
might  have  proved  insurmountable  had  they 
not  been  exhilarated  by  the  excess  of  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  diary  which  John 
Kule  wrote  showed  that  within  the  iron  house 
his  state  of  depression  was  extreme  when  he 
remembered  that  all  communication  between 
the  countries  was  cut  off,  and  that  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  was  separated  from 
him  by  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  whitened  by  no 
sail.  After  the  eight  set  out,  the  whole  tone 
of  his  notes  changed,  an  optimism  scarcely 
justified  by  the  circumstances  taking  the 
place  of  his  former  dismay.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  dwell  on  the  appalling  nature 
of  the  foot  journey  to  Liverpool  over  a 
corpse-strewn  land.  They  found,  as  they 
feared,  that  Liverpool  also  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  only  a  fringe  of  the  river 
front  escaping  the  general  conflagration.  So 
enthusiastic  were  the  young  men,  according 
to  my  great-grandfather's  notes,  that  on  the 
journey  to  the  seaport  they  had  resolved  to 
walk  to  America  by  way  of  Behring  Straits, 
crossing  the  English  Channel  in  a  row-boat, 
should  they  find  that  the  shipping  at  Liver- 
pool was  destroyed.  This  seems  to  indicate 
a  state  of  oxygen  intoxication  hardly  less 
intense  than  that  which  had  caused  the 
Prime  Minister  to  dance  on  the  table. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  RUINED  NEW  YORK 

HEY  found  the  immense 
steamship  Teutonic  moored 
at  the  landing-stage,  not 
apparently  having  had  time 
to  go  to  her  dock  wlien  the 
universal  catastrophe  culmin- 
ated. It  is  probable  that  the  city  was  on 
fire  when  the  steamer  came  in,  and  perhaps 


an  attempt  was  made  to  board  her,  the 
ignorant  people  thinking  to  escape  the  fate 
that  they  felt  overtaking  them  by  putting 
out  to  sea.  The  landing-stage  was  packed 
with  lifeless  human  beings,  whole  masses 
still  standing  up,  so  tightly  were  they  wedgec^. 
Some  stood  transfixed,  with  upright  arms 
above  their  heads,  and  death  seemed  to  have 
come  to  many  in  a  form  like  suffocation. 
The  eight  at  first  resolved  to  take  the 
Teutonic  across  the  Atlantic,  but  her  coal 
bunkers  proved  nearly  empty,  and  they 
had  no  way  of  filling  them.  Not  one  of 
them  knew  anything  of  navigation  beyond 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  Rule  alone  was 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  steam- 
engineering.  They  selected  a  small  steam 
yacht,  and  loaded  her  with  the  coal  that  was 
left  in  the  Teutonic'^s  bunkers.  Thus  they 
started  for  the  West,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepburn 
acting  as  captain  and  John  Rule  as  engineer. 
It  was  fourteen  days  before  they  sighted  the 
coast  of  Maine,  having  kept  much  too  far 
north.  They  went  ashore  at  the  ruins  of 
Portland  ;  but  embarked  again,  resolved  to 
trust  rather  to  their  yacht  than  undertake  a 
long  land  journey  through  an  unknown  and 
desolated  country.  They  skirted  the  silent 
shores  of  America  until  they  came  to  New 
York,  and  steamed  down  the  bay.  My 
great-grandfather  describes  the  scene  as 
sombre  in  the  extreme.  The  Statue  of 
Liberty  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  handiwork  of 
man  that  remained  intact.  Brooklyn  Bridge 
was  not  entirely  consumed,  and  the  collapsed 
remains  hung  from  two  pillars  of  fused  stone, 
the  ragged  ends  of  the  structure  which  once 
formed  the  roadway  dragging  in  the  water. 
The  city  itself  presented  a  remarkable 
appearance.  It  was  one  conglomerate  mass 
of  grey-toned,  semi-opaque  glass,  giving 
some  indication  of  the  intense  heat  that  had 
been  evolved  in  its  destruction.  The  out- 
lines of  its  principal  thoroughfares  were  still 
faintly  indicated,  although  the  melting 
buildings  had  flowed  into  the  streets  like 
lava,  partly  obliterating  them.  Here  and 
there  a  dome  of  glass  showed  where  an 
abnormally  high  structure  once  stood,  and 
thus  the  contour  of  the  city  bore  a  weird 
resemblance  to  its  former  self — about  such 
as  the  grim  outlines  of  a  corpse  over  which  a 
sheet  has  been  thrown  bear  to  a  living  man. 
All  along  the  shore  lay  the  gaunt  skeletons 
of  half-fused  steamships.  The  young  men 
passed  this  dismal  calcined  graveyard  in 
deep  silence,  keeping  straight  up  the  broad 
Hudson.  No  sign  of  life  greeted  them  until 
they  neared  Poughkeepsie,  when  they  saw, 
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flying  above  a  house  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  that  brilliant  fluttering  flag,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Somehow  its  very  motion  in 
the  wind  gave  promise  that  the  vital  spark 
had  not  been  altogether  extinguished  in 
America.  The  great  sadness  which  had 
oppressed  the  voyagers  was  lifted,  and  they 
burst  forth  into  cheer  after  cheer.  One  of 
the  young  men  rushed  into  the  chart-room, 
and  brought  out  the  Union  Jack,  which  was 
quickly  hauled  up  to  the  mast-head,  and  the 
reverend  captain  pulled  the  cord  that,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  voyage,  let  loose  the 
roar  of  the  steam  whistle,  rousing  the  echoes 
of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  noble  stream. 
Instantly,  on  the  verandah  of  the  flag- 
covered  house,  was  seen  the  glimmer  of  a 
white  summer  dress,  then  of  another  and 
another  and  another,  until  eight  were  counted. 

HE  events  that  followed  belong 
rather  to  the  region  of  ro- 
mance than  to  a  staid,  sober 
narrative  of  fact  like  the 
present ;   indeed,    the   theme 


has  been  a  favourite  one  with  poets  and 
novelists,  whose  pens  would  have  been  more 
able  than  mine  to  do  justice  to  this  inter- 
national idyll.  America  and  England  were 
indeed  joined,  as  the  American  Ambassador 
had  predicted  at  the  Guildhall,  though  at 
the  time  his  words  were  spoken  he  had 
little  idea  of  the  nature  and  complete  accord 
of  that  union.  While  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  unprecedented  disaster  which  obhter- 
ated  human  hfe  in  1904  seemed  to  be  a 
calamity,  yet  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
design  of  a  beneficent  Providence  in  this 
wholesale  destruction.  The  race  which  now 
inhabits  the  earth  is  one  that  includes  no 
savages  and  no  war  lords.  Armies  are  un- 
known and  unthought  of.  There  is  no  battle- 
ship on  the  face  of  the  waters.  It  is  doubtful 
if  universal  peace  could  have  been  brought  to 
the  world  short  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
jealous,  cantankerous,  quarrelsome  peoples 
who  inhabited  it  previous  to  1904.  Humanity 
was  destroyed  once  by  flood,  and  again  by 
fire  ;  but  whether  the  race,  as  it  enlarges, 
will  deteriorate  after  its  second  extinguish- 
ment, as  it  appears  to  have  done  after  its  first, 
must  remain  for  the  future  to  determine. 
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THE   WORLD'S   FIGURE -SKATING   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

By  George  Wood,* 

Holder  of  the  First  Class  National  Skating  Badge^  and  Winner  of  the  Davos  Bowl  and 
the  Brighton  Continental  Style  Cup, 


ON  the  Continent  there  are  not'  such 
delicate  distinctions  between  amateur 
and  professional  athletes  as  there  are 
in  England.  As  regards  figure-skating  the 
question  of  status  does  not  arise  in  Great 
Britain,  since  there  is  no  championship, 
either  professional  or  amateur,  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  sport.  In  other  European 
countries  a  man  is  rated  as  professional  if  he 
teaches  for  money,  and  makes,  or  partly 
makes,  his  living  thereby.  Such  men  are 
not  eligible  for  the  World's  Figure-Skating 
Championship,  which  may,  therefore,  be  said 
to  be  confined  to  amateurs. 

It  often  happens  that  a  skater  is  unable 
himself  to  bear  all  the  heavy  expenses  inci- 
pient on  performing  in  the  Championship 
competitions,  in  which  case  the  skating  club 
of  which  he  is  a  member  usually  provides 
for  his  traveUing  and  bare  living  expenses. 
The  larger  foreign  clubs,  sucli  as  those  at 
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Stockholm,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Munich, 
keep  a  professional  skater,  who  picks  out 
from  the  members  of  the  club  the  one  who 
is  most  likely  to  do  the  club  credit  in  the 
Championship.  This  member  is  then  properly 
trained  and  coached  by  the  club  professional 
at  the  club's  expense,  either  locally  or  at  the 
place  appointed  for  the  meeting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  big  skating  meet- 
ings is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
national Skating  Union.  The  Union  is 
administered  by  a  representative  committee, 
elected  at  a  biennial  congress  of  all  the 
members,  and  controls  the  Championships 
of  the  World  and  of  Europe  in  speed  and 
figure-skating.  The  following  countries  are 
members  of  the  Union  :  Austria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland. 

The  committee  fixes  the  dates  and  the 
places  at  which  the  Championship  compe- 
titions are  to  be  held.  Up  to  1895  the  only 
championship  was  that  of  Europe,  but  this 
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was  thrown  open  in  1896  and  called  the 
World's  Championship.  In  1898  the  old 
title  of  l^urope  was  revived. 

As  far  as  possible  the  place  at  which  the 
contest  is  held  is  so  selected  that  each 
conntrj  in  rotation  may  have  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  champion '  skaters  ;  but  it 
often  happens  that,  owing  to  lack  of  ice  or 
to  bad  weather  at  the  place  originally  selected, 
the  meeting  has  to  be  transferred  elsewhere. 
In  this  way  Davos  Platz,  in  Switzerland, 
became  the  scene  of  both  the  World's  and 
European  Championship  contests  last  year, 
though  the  former  was  originally  fixed  to 
take  place  at  Vienna. 


two  sections.  In  the  first  part  certain  obli- 
gatory figures  are  performed  ;  in  the  second 
part  —  the  free  -  skating  —  the  competitors 
choose  their  own  figures.  The  Union  has 
composed  and  published  a  set  of  seventeen 
figures,  which  are  accepted  as  the  standard 
throughout  the  Continent.  From  these  the 
obligatory  figures  {Pflichtlaufen)  for  the 
championship  are  selected  ;  they  are  usually 
five  or  six  in  number  and  of  increasing 
difficulty. 

Continental  skaters  use  to  a  large  extent 
strokes  which  are  much  neglected  in  England 
— for  example,  the  stroke  from  the  back  inside 
edo^e  of  one  foot  on  to  the  back  inside  of  the 
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When  the  International  Skating  Union 
has  decided  the  scene  of  the  competition, 
it  remains  for  the  executive  of  the  skating 
club  at  the  place  selected  to  make  all 
arrangements.  To  them  are  sent  lists  of 
judges,  from  which  they  select  five  at  least, 
more  if  they  are  available.  It  is  customary 
for  those  skating  clubs  which  are  sending 
representatives  also  to  send  in  names  of 
judges,  and  these  judges  so  suggested  are 
usually  selected  by  the  local  committee. 
The  Union  appoints  the  referee,  and  also 
provides  the  championship  medals  and  prizes, 
while  the  local  club  adds  on  its  own  account 
an  Elirenpries — merit  prize. 

The   actual    competition   is   divided   into 


other.  In  England,  if  a  skater  were  per- 
forming "  Threes  to  a  centre,"  he  w^ould 
start  on  the  outside  forward  edge  of  the 
right  foot,  make  the  turn,  and  arrive  at  the 
centre  on  the  inside  back  edge.  He  would 
then  strike  off  again  on  to  the  outside 
forward  edge  of  the  left  foot,  and  would 
execute  the  same  figure  on  that  foot,  and  so 
on,  making  the  figure  on  each  foot  alter- 
nately, but  always  commencing  with  the  same 
edge,  on  whichever  foot  he  was  skating.  On 
the  Continent  the  first  part  of  the  figure 
would  be  skated  in  the  same  way,  but  on 
arriving  at  the  centre  on  the  inside  back 
edge  of  the  riglit  foot  the  Continental  skater 
would  strike  off  on  to  the  inside  back  edge 
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of  the  left  foot,  and  making 
a  back  three  woukl  arrive 
at  the  centre  again  on  the 
outside  forward  edge  of  the 
left  foot. 

As  another  example  we 
take  one  of  the  authorised 
set ;  it  is  forward  outside 
edge,  serpentine,  inside  for- 
ward bracket,  on  the  right 
foot,  and  corresponding  to 
this  on  the  left  foot,  outside 
back,  serpentine,  inside  back 
bracket.  Each  figure  is 
skated  three  times  starting 
with  the  right  foot,  and 
again  three  times  starting 
with  the  left.  The  figures 
seem  easy  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  in  reality  they 
are  very  difficult  to  skate 
accurately.  The  changes  of 
edge  and  the  new  strokes 
must  all  be  placed  approximately  at  the  same 
spot  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  that  the 
figure  is  skated  ;  the  turns  or  loops  must, 
again,  be  made  at  about  the  same  place 
each  time,  and  must,  moreover,  be  placed 
symmetrically  as   regards    the    rest   of    the 
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SPEED-SKATING    DOWN   THE   STRAIGHT   AT   DAVOS. 


figure.  The  two  halves,  that  made  on  the 
right  foot  and  that  on  the  left,  must  be  of 
the  same  size  and  of  the  same  curvatures, 
and  throughout  the  figure  must  be  square 
with  regard  to  two  imaginary  rectangular 
axes  drawn  through  its  centre. 

Throughout  the 
Continent  there  is 
comparatively  little 
of  what  is  called  in 
England  "  continu- 
ous skating."  In- 
stead of  completing 
the  figure  by  using 
each  foot  alternately, 
as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  foreign 
skaters  do  in  some 
cases  perform  the 
whole  figure  on  the 
one  foot ;  but,  in- 
stead of  continuing 
the  figure  on  the 
same  foot  and  re- 
skating  it  on  that 
foot,  they  then 
change  to  the  other 
foot  and  on  that 
skate  the  whole  cor- 
responding figure. 
So  there  is  only  one 
continuous  stroke 
introduced  in  each 
figure.  For  example, 
in  a  certain  figure 
the  skater  starts  on 
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back 
back 


the  outside  back  edge,  makes  a  back  loop, 
and  returns  to  the  centre  on  the  same  out- 
side back  ;  he  then  makes  a  serpentine  to 
the  inside  back  edge,  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinuous stroke,  and  makes  an  inside 
loop,  returning  on  the  same"  inside 
edge  to  the  centre.  He 
then  strikes  oif  on  to  the 
inside  back  edge  of  the  other 
foot  and  into  a  loop  change, 
loop  skates  the  same  figure 
again  over  the  track  made 
by  the  first  foot.  In  England 
another  change  would  be 
made  on  arriving  at  l^lie 
centre  after  the  completion 
of  the  first  eight,  and  the 
whole  figure  would  be  re- 
peated ad  infinikim  on  the 
same  foot.  This  arrange- 
ment of  figures  probably 
greatly  assists  in  keeping  the 
skater's  movements  graceful. 
Since  the  figures  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  continuous, 
there  is  little  fear  of  lack  of 
pace  to  complete  them.     As 


skating  of  these  figures,  due  to  there  being 
several  different  schools  of  Continental 
skating.  Each  school  lays  down  its  own 
rules  for  correct  position  of  legs,  arms,  hands, 
and  head,  for  every  separate  turn  or  change. 
Consequently  a  competitor,  if   he  wishes  to 
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the  result,  the  kick  and  ugly  effort  noticeable 
in  English  continuous  skating  are  unneces- 
sary, and  are  replaced  by  a  graceful  swing, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  pace 
throughout  the  figure. 

There  is  another  factor  of  difficulty  in  the 


gustav  iiugel, 
world's  champion. 

satisfy  those  judges 
in  favour  of  some 
style  other  than  his 
own,  will  have  to 
accommodate  his 
skating  in  some  de- 
gree to  their  ideas, 
and  must  subdue  or 
moderate  peculiari- 
ties of  his  ownschool. 
The  second  part 
of  the  Champion- 
ship competition 
consists  of  the  free- 
skating — Kilrlavfen. 
Each  skater  has  five 
minutes,  during 
which  time  he  per- 
forms  his  most 
favourite  and  most 
difficult  feats.  It  is 
this  free-skating 
that  generally  decides  who  takes  the  title, 
"  World's  Champion."  Such  is  the  accuracy 
and  perfection  of  the  skating  in  the  obligatory 
figures  that  in  this  part  of  the  competition 
there  will  generally  be  but  very  few  marks  dif- 
ference between  the  first  two  or  three  skaters. 
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In  the  free-skating  the  performers  have 
the  opportunity  of  showing  not  only  their 
skill,  but  also  their  individuality.  The 
selection  of  figures  will  depend  largely  on 
the  particular  school  of  skating  to  which  the 
man  belongs.  His  school  and  training  will 
influence  the  kind  of  figures  which  he 
selects,  his  own  originality  will  be  evident  in 
the  combinations  and  arrangements  of  the 
particular  class   of    figures.      German    and 


Austrian  skaters  generally  perform  "  dance- 
steps,"  'Hoe-spins,"  large  "spirals,"  and 
"pirouettes,"  executed  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music.  Very  beautiful  are  these  dance- 
steps,  done  in  perfect  time  to  the  music,  and 
executed  with  great  spirit  and  dash  ;  but 
there  seems  in  such  performances  some  lack  of 
originality.  Swedish  and  Hungarian  skaters 
exhibit  more  difficult  but  less  showy  figures, 
spending    the    greater  part    of    their    five 
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minutes  in  executing  continuous  "loops," 
"cross-cuts,"  and  ''pigs'  ears."  There  is 
considerable  art  in  choosing  a  programme 
which  can  be  comfortably  completed  in  the 
five  minutes,  and  one  that  will  appeal  to 
all  the  judges,  whatever  school  of  skating 
they  may  favour. 

Something  depends,  too,  on  a  really  showy 
exit  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Most  of 
the  Continental  skaters  adopt  for  this  pur- 
pose a  huge  "  spread  eagle,"  skated  on 
outside  edges,  body  upright,  legs  quite 
straight,  and  arms  folded  over  the  chest  ; 
this  done  at  high  speed  is  most  effective. 
Most  skaters  have  one  or*two  set  pieces,  so 


mark.  In  the  World's  Championship  the 
referee  is  appointed  by  the  I.S.U.  ;  the 
association  holding  the  competition  nomin- 
ates at  least  five  judges.  The  judges  mark 
independently  of  one  another,  each  on  a 
marking-card  of  an  authorised  character." 

"  Of  the  figures  selected  in  the  obligatory 
part  the  following  elements,  serpentine-line, 
three,  two  turns,  loop,  rocker,  counter, 
bracket,  must  be  included  in  one  at  least  of 
the  figures  selected.  Apart  from  this  the 
choice  of  compulsory  figures  is  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  association  holding  the  com- 
petition." 

"  Every  compulsory  figure  must  be  begun 
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to  speak,  which  they  keep  for  the  Champion- 
ship meeting.  These  figures  are  handed 
down  to  future  performers  as  examples  of 
what  can  be  done,  and  serve  to  encourage 
them  to  invent  even  finer  arrangements  of 
turns  and  curves  for  themselves.  Such 
picture  figures  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  such  as  "  Englemann's 
Star,"  "Hiigel's  Spin,"  "  Catani's  Swedish 
Cross-cut  Star,"  and  "  Zachariades'  Mai- 
glochenstern — The  Blue-bell  Star." 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  the 
rules  of  the  International  Skating  Union, 
adopted  in  the  skating  of  the  Championships. 

"  The  referee  is  chairman  of  the  jury,  and 
directs    its   business,   but  does  not  himself 


from  rest — that  is,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
unemployed  foot.  The  change  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  must  be  made  without 
pause." 

"  In  assigning  marks  there  ranks  in  the  first 
place  correct  tracing  on  the  ice ;  in  the  second, 
carriage  and  movement  ;  in  the  third,  size  of 
the  figure ;  in  the  fourth,  accurate  placing." 

"  As  rules  of  correct  carriage  :  Upright 
carriage  of  the  body,  not  bent  at  the  hips, 
but  without  being  stiff.  Strong  bending  of 
knee  or  body  to  be  only  momentary.  Head 
upright.  Unemployed  leg  to  be  held  only  a 
little  way  from  the  ice,  toe  turned  down- 
wards and  outwards.  Arms  to  hang  down 
easily.      Hands,  when  possible,  never  above 
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the  waist ;  lingers  neither  spread  nor  clenched. 
Generally,  eveiything  violent,  angular,  or 
stiff  to  be  avoided  in  any  movement ;  no 
effort  to  be  strongly  expressed." 

"  The  free-skating  is  marked  :  (1)  for 
the  contents  of  the  programme  performed 
(that  is,  with  respect  to  its  difficulty  and 
variety)  ;  (2)  for  the  manner  of  performance 
(carriage,  movement,  rhythm,  composition, 
accuracy,  etc.)." 

Bach  figure  of  the  I.S.U.  set  has  its  own 
multiplying  factor,  depending  on  its  difficulty. 

"  On  each  marking-card,  in  every  com- 
pulsory figure,  the  mark  given  is  multiplied 
by  the  factor  which  belongs  to  the  figure  in 
question  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty,  and 
which  is  to  M  taken  from  the  diagrams  of 
compulsory  figures.  The  total  sum  of  these 
products  on  each  marking-card  for  each 
skater  individually  gives  the  number  of 
points  for  compulsory  figures  which  he  has 
earned  from  the  individual  judge." 

The  marks  for  the  free  figures  are  also 
multiplied  by  their  factor.  The  factor  is 
so  arranged  that  the  highest  possible  points 
■for  free  figures  amount  to  about  half  of  the 
highest  possible  for  compulsory  figures. 

All  these  marks  added  give  the  skater  his 
total  from  the  individual  judge. 

"  Each  judge  has  to  arrange  the  skaters  in 
order,  according  to  the  total  number  of 
points  on  his  marking-card,  so  that  the 
skater  with  the  highest  number  of  points 
receives  the  number  1,  the  next  2,  and  so  on. 
If  two  or  more  skaters  are  equal  in  the  total 
points  on  the  marking-card,  the  highest 
number  of  points  for  compulsory  figures 
decides  between  them." 

"The  final  result  is  obtained  by  adding 
place  numbers  assigned  by  the  individual 
judges.  If  two  or  more  competitors  are 
ah"ke  in  the  sum  of  these  place  numbers, 
then  the  sum  of  the  total  number  of  points 
on  the  individual  cards  decides  between 
them  ;  il  this  leads  to  no  decision,  then  the 
sum  of  the  points  for  compulsory  figures 
settles  the  Championship." 

In  addition  to  the  real  business  of  the  day 
at  a  Championship  meeting,  there  are,  as  a 
rule,  some  other  competitions,  notably  that 
for  hand-in-hand  skating.  Two  skaters, 
generally  a  man  and  a  woman,  enter  together 
for  this  event.  Each  pair  is  allowed  five 
minutes  for  the  exhibition  of  the  chosen 
figures,  and  everything  is  skated  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music.  The  competitors 
valse  and  do  many  pretty  hand-in-hand  scuds, 
introducing  grape  vines,  turns,  and  changes 
of  edge. 


Tliis  year  the  World's  Championship  will 
again  be  held  in  London,  when  English 
people  may  have  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing 
foreign  skaters  whose  names  have  become 
household  words  on  the  Continent.  Since 
the  last  Championship  meeting  held  in 
London,  Mr.  Grenander,  who  won,  has 
retired  ;  Herr  Fuchs,  of  Munich,  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  practice,  and  the  event 
has  become  virtually  a  contest  between 
two  men  only  —  Herr  Glustav  Hligel,  of 
Vienna,  and  Herr  Uhich  Salchow,  of  Stock- 
holm. These  two  stand  together  far  superior 
to  any  other  figure  -  skaters,  and  there  is 
little  to  choose  i3etween  them.  Hiigel  has 
won  the  World's  Championship  in  1898, 
1899,  1900  ;  Salchow  the  European  Cham- 
pionship in  1899,  1900;  in  the  two  latter 
years  both^men  competed  in  both  events, 
the  difference  in  marks  betw^een  them  on 
either  occasion  being  inappreciable.  These 
two  exemplify  very  well  the  two  chief  Con- 
tinental schools  of  skating  —  the  Swedish 
and  the  Yiennese,  though  by  meeting  so 
repeatedly  each  has  assimilated  something 
of  the  other's  style.  Hiigel  is  remarkable 
for  his  grace  and  dash  —  his  "spin"  is 
world-renowned.  Salchow  is  the  more  ac- 
curate, but  .  is  slightly  less  graceful,  and 
shows,  perhaps,  less  dash  except  in  one 
figure — a  "  jump,"  during  which  he  turns 
completely  round  in  the  air  twice  ;  but  the 
Viennese  school  do  not  admit  of  "jumps" 
as  skating,  describing  them  rather  as  acro- 
batic feats.  The  Viennese  judge  of  the 
performance  by  the  general  effect.  Xothing, 
they  say,  can  be  good  in  which  there  is  any 
ungraceful  motion  or  any  appearance  of 
effort.  The  Swedes,  on  the  other  hand, 
judge  by  the  marks  left  on  the  ice.  If  the 
turns  are  absolutely  true,  and  the  placing  of 
loops,  etc.,  accurate,  it  is  no  matter  what 
the  skater  has  looked  like  during  the  per- 
formance. This  sounds  as  though  the 
skater  might  contort  himself  to  any  ex- 
tent;  but  Salchow  is  by  nature  gracefully 
built,  and  the  appearance  of  effort  is  as 
little  noticeable  with  him  as  it  is  with 
Hiigel.  But  he  allow^s  himself  more  free- 
dom of  motion— he  h  less  academic  than 
his  rival.  There  is  talk  of  a  new  Viennese 
skater  and  of  a  new  Swede,  on  whom  it  is 
expected  that  the  mantles— or  medals,  rather 
— of  Hiigel  and  Salchow  will  descend  ;  but 
Continental  skating  has  at  last  roused  the 
interest  of  our  own  experts,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  these  youthful  foreigners  may 
in  course  of  time  find  worthy  rivals  in 
Englishmen. 
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By    ISRAEL    ZANGWILL.* 

Illystrakd  hy  Harold  ('opping. 


HEN  her  Fanny 
did    at    last 
marry,  Natalya 
— as    every- 
body   called 
the  old  clo'- 
w 0  m an  — 
was      not 
over-pleased 
at   the   bar- 
gain.     Nat- 
alya   h  a  d 
imagined 
beforehand 
that    for    a 
matronly 
danghter   of 
t  w  e  n  t  y  - 
tliree,  almost 
past    the 
marrying 
age,  any  wed- 
ding   would 
be  a   profit- 
.  able     trans- 
action.    Bnt 
when  a  Imsband  actually  presented  lumself, 
all  the  old  dealer's  critical  maternity  was  set 
a-bristle.     Henry  Elkman,  she  insisted,  had 
not  a  true  Jewish  air.      There  ^vas  in  the 
very  cut  of  his  clothes  a  subtle  suggestion  of 
going  to  the  races. 

It  was  futile  of  Fanny  to  insist  that 
Henry  had  never  gone  to  the  races,  that  his 
duties  as  book-keeper  of  the  Bow  Clothing 
Emporium  prevented  him  from  going  to  tlie 
laces,  and  that  the  cut  of  liis  clothes  w^as 
intended  to  give  tone  to  his  own  establisli- 
ment. 

"Ah,  yes,  he  does  not  take  iJipe  to  tlie 
races,"  she  insisted  in  Yiddisli.  "  But  all 
these  young  men  with  check  suits  and  flowers 
ni  their  buttonholes  bet  and  gamble  and  go 
to  tlie  bad,  and  their  wives  and  children  fall 
back  en  their  old  mothers  for  suppiirt." 

"  I  shall  not  fall  back  on  thee,"  Fanny 
retorted  angrily. 


*  Copyriglit,    1900,   bv    1.    Zan^^will,    in   the  X^nited 
states  of  America. 


"  And  on  whom  else  ?  A  pretty  daughter  I 
Would  yoTi  fall  back  on  a  stranger  ?  Or 
perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  !  "  And  a  shudder  of  humiliation 
traversed  her  meagre  frame.  For  at  sixty 
she  was  already  meagre,  had  already  the 
appearance  of  the  venerable  grandmother 
she  was  now^  to  become,  save  that  her  hair, 
being  only  a  pious  wig,  remained  rigidly 
young  and  black.  Life  had  always  gone 
hard^vith  her.  Since  her  husband's  death, 
wlien  Fanny  was  a  child,  she  had  scraped 
together  a  scanty  livelihood  l)y  selling  odds 
and  ends  for  a  little  more  tlian  she  gave  for 
them.  xAt  the  back  doors  of  villas  she 
haggled  with  miserly  mistresses,  gentlewoman 
and  old  clo'-woman  linked  by  their  common 
love  of  a  bargain. 

Natalya  would  sniff  contemptuously  at  the 
muddle  of  ancient  finery  on  the  floor  and 
spurn  it  w-ith  her  foot.  "  FIow^  can  I  sell 
that  ?  "  she  would  inquire.  "  Last  time  I 
gave  you  too  much — I  lost  by  you."  And 
having  wrung  the  price  down  to  the  lowest 
penny,  she  would  pay  it  in  clanking  silver 
and  copper  from  a  grimy  leather  bag  she 
wore  hidden  in  her  bosom  ;  then,  cramming 
the  goods  hastily  into  the  maw  of  her  sack, 
she  would  stagger  joyously  aw\ay.  The 
men's  garments  she  would  modestly  sell  to  a 
second-hand  shop,  but  the  w^omen's  she 
cleaned  and  turned  and  transmogrified  and 
sold  in  Petticoat  Lane  of  a  Sunday  morning  ; 
scavenger,  earth-worm,  and  alchemist,  she 
was  a  humble  agent  in  the  great  economic 
]irocess  by  which  cast-off  clothes  renew  their 
youth  and  freshness,  and  having  set  in  their 
original  sphere  rise  endlessly  on  other  social 
horizons. 

Of  English  she  had,  when  she  began,  only 
enough  to  bargain  with  ;  but  in  one  year  of 
forced  intercourse  with  English  folk  she 
learnt  more  than  in  her  quarter  of  a 
century  of  residence  in  the  Spitalfields 
■  Ghetto. 

Fanny's  function  had  been  to  keep  house 
and  prepare  the  evening  meid,  l)ut^  the  old 
clo'-woman 's  objection  to  her  marriage  was 
not  selfish.  She  was  (juite  ready  to  light 
her  own  fire  and  broil  her  own  bloater  after 
35 
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the  day's  tramp. 
F  a  n  11 J    had, 
indeed,    offered 
to  have  her  live 
in    the    elegant 
t  w  0  -  r  0  0  m  e  d 
cottage    in    tlie 
Mile  End  which 
Henry  was  fur- 
nishing.       She 
conld  sleep  in  a 
convertible    bu- 
reau    in     the 
parlour.        But 
the  old  w^oman's 
i  nde  p  endent 
spirit    and    her 
mistrust  of  her 
son-in-law  made 
her    prefer    the 
humble    Ghetto 
garret.    Against 
all       reasoning, 
she  continued  to 
feel     something 
antipathetic     in 
Henry's  clothes 
and  even  in  his 
occupation  — 
perhaps    it   W'as 
really  the    sub- 
con  scions 
antagonism     of 
clo'    and    the    new,    s:ibtly 
symbolic  of  the  old  genera- 
tion    and    the    smart    new 
w^orld  springing  up  to  tread 
it    down.      Henry    himself 
was   secretly  pleased  at  her 
refusal.    In  the  first  ardours 
of    courtship   he   had    con- 
sented to  swallow  even  the 
Polish     crone      who      had 
strangely       mothered       his 
buxom  British   Fanny,   but 
for   his  own  part  he  had  a 
responsive  horror  of  old  clo' ; 
felt    himself    of    the    great 
English  world  of  fashion  and 
taste,  intimately  linked  with 
the     burly    Britons    whose 
girths  he  recorded  from  his 
high     stool    at    his     glass- 
environed  desk,  and  in  touch 
even  with  the  lion   comique^ 
the  details  of   whose    cheap 
but      immaculate      evening 
dress    he    entered    with     a 
proud  flourish. 


'  She  turned  the  knife  viciously,  as  if  it  were  in  Henry  Elkman's  heart.' 
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The  years  went  by,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
old  woman's  instinct  were  awry.  Henry  did 
not  go  to  the  races,  nor  did  Fanny  have  to 
fall  back  on  her  mother-in-law  for  the 
maintenance  of  herself  and  her  two  children, 
Becky  and  Joseph.  On  the  contrary,  she 
doubled  her  position  in  the  social  scale  by 
taking  a  foor-roomed  house.  Its  proximity 
to  the  Clofching  Emporium  enabled  Henry  to 
come  home  for  lunch.  But,  alas  !  Fanny  was 
not  allowed  many  years  of  enjoyment  of  these 
grandeurs  and  comforts.  The  one-roomed 
grave  took  her,  leaving  the  four-roomed 
house  incredibly  large  and  empty.  Even  the 
Ghetto  garret  which  Fanny  had  not  shared 
for  seven  years  seemed  cold  and  vacant  to  the 
poor  mother.  A  new  loneliness  fell  upon 
Natalya,  not  mitigated  by  ever  rarer  visits  to 
her  grandchildren.  Devoid  of  the  link  of 
her  daughter,  the  house  seemed  immeasurably 
aloof  from  her  in  the  social  scale.  Henry 
was  frigid  and  the  little  ones  w^ent  with 
marked  reluctance  to  this  stern,  forbidding 
old  woman  who  questioned  them  as  to  their 
prayers  and  smelt  of  red-herrings.  She 
ceased  to  go  to  the  house. 

And  then  at  last  all  her  smouldering 
distrust  of  Henry  Elkman  found  incredible 
justification. 

Before  the  year  of  mourning  was  up, 
before  he  was  entitled  to  cease  saying  the 
Kaddish  hymn  for  her  darling  Fanny,  the 
wretch,  she  heard,  was  married  again.  And 
married — villainy  upon  villainy,  horror  upon 
horror — to  a  Christian  girl,  a  heathen 
abomination.  Natalya  was  wrestling  with 
her  over-full  sack  when  she  got  the  news 
from  a  gossiping  lady  client,  and  she  was 
boring  holes  for  the  passage  of  string  to 
tie  up  its  mouth.  She  turned  the  knife 
viciously,  as  if  it  were  in  Henry  Elkman's 
heart. 

She  did  not  know  the  details  of  the  piquant, 
tender  courtship  between  him  and  the  pretty 
assistant  at  the  great  drapery  store  that 
neighboured  the  Bow  Clothing  Emporium, 
any  more  then  she  understood  the  gradual 
process  which  had  sapped  Henry's  instinct 
of  racial  isolation,  or  how  he  had  passed  from 
admiration  of  British  ways  into  entire 
abandonment  of  Jewish.  She  was  spared,  too, 
the  knowledge  that  latterly  her  own  Fanny 
had  slid  with  him  into  the"  facile  paths  of 
impiety  ;  that  they  had  ridden  for  a  breath 
of  country  air  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  They 
had  been  considerate  enough  to  hide  that 
irom  her.     To  the  old  clo'-woman's  crude 


mind,  Henry  Elkman  existed  as  a  monster 
of  ready-made  wickedness,  and  slic  believed 
even  that  he  had  been  married  in  church  and 
baptised,  despite  that  her  informant  tried  to 
console  her  with  tlie  assurance  that  the  knot 
had  been  tied  in  a  Eegistrar's  office. 

"  May  he  be  cursed  with  the  boils  of 
Pharaoh ! "  slie  cried  in  her  picturesque 
jargon.  "  May  his  fine  clothes  fall  from  his 
flesh  and  his  flesh  from  his  bones  !  May  my 
Fanny's  outraged  soul  plead  against  him  at 
the  Judgment  Bar  !  And  she— this  heathen 
female — may  her  death  be  sudden  !  "  And 
she  drew  the  ends  of  the  string  tightly 
together,  as  though  round  the  female's 
neck. 

"  Hush,  you  old  witch  !  "  cried  the  gossip, 
revolted  ;  "  and  what  would  become  of  your 
own  grandchildren  ?  " 

"They  cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are 
now,  with  a  heathen  in  the  house..  All 
their  Judaism  will  become  corrupted.  She 
]uay  even  baptise  them.  0  Father  in 
Heaven  !  " 

The  thought  weighed  upon  her.  She 
pictured  the  innocent  Becky  and  Joseph 
kissing  crucifixes.  At  the  best  there  would 
be  no  Icosher  food  in  the  house  any  more. 
How  could  this  stranger  understand  the 
mysteries  of  purging  meat,  of  separating 
meat-plates  from  butter-plates  ? 

At  last  she  could  bear  the  weight  no 
longer.  She  took  the  Elkman  house  in  her 
rounds  and,  bent  under  her  sack,  knocked  at 
the  familiar  door.  It  was  lunch-time,  and 
unfamiliar  culinary  smells  seemed  wafted 
along  the  passage.  Her  morbid  imagination 
scented  bacon.  The  orthodox  amulet  on  the 
doorpost  did  not  comfort  her  ;  it  had  been 
left  there,  forgotten,  a  mute  symbol  of  the 
Jewish  past. 

A  pleasant  young  woman  with  blue  eyes 
and  fresh-coloured  cheeks  opened  the  door. 

The  blood  surged  to  JS^atalya's  eyes  so  that 
she  could  hardly  see. 

"  Old  clo',"  she  said  mechanically. 

''No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  young 
woman.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  but  it  sounded 
to  Natalya  like  the  voice  of  Lilith,  stealer  of 
new-born  children.  Her  rosy  cheek  seemed 
smeared  with  seductive  paint.  In  the  back- 
ground glistened  the  dual  crockery  of  the  " 
erst  pious  kitchen  which  the  new-comer 
profaned.  And  between  Natalya  and  it, 
between  her  and  her  grandchildren,  this 
alien  girlish  figure  seemed  to  stand  barrier- 
wise.  She  could  not  cross  the  thresliold 
without  explanations. 

*'  Is  Mr.  Elkman  at  home  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  You  know  the  name  ! "  said  the  young 
woman,  a  little  surprised. 

''  Yes,  I  have  been  here  a  good  deal." 
The  old  woman's  sardonic  accent  was  lost  on 
the  listener. 

"  I  am  sorry  there  is  nothing  this  time," 
she  replied. 

"Not  even  a  pair  of  old  shoes  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Bnt  the  dead  woman's ?     Are  you 

then  standing  in  them  ?  " 

The  words  were  so  fierce  and  unexpected, 
the  crone's  eyes  Ijlazed  so  weirdly,  that  the 
new  wife  recoiled  \Tith  a4ittle  shriek. 

"  Henry  !  "  she  cried. 

Fork  in  hand,  lie  darted  in  from  the 
living-room,  but  came  to  a  sudden  standstill. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  muttered. 

"  Fanny's  shoes  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  his  wife's  eyes  demanded. 

"  A  half-witted  creature  we  deal  with  out 
of  charity,"  he  gestured  back.  And  he  put 
her  inside  the  room-door,  whispering,  "  Let 
me  get  rid  of  her." 

"  So,  that's  your  painted  poppet,"  hissed 
his  mother-in-law  in  Yiddish. 

*'  Painted  ?  "  he  said  angrily.  "  Madge 
painted  ?  She's  just  as  natural  as  a  rosy 
apple.  She's  a  country  girl,  and  her  mother 
was  a  lady." 

'•  Her  mother  ?  Perhaps  !  But  she  ? 
You  see  a  glossy  high  hat  marked  sixteen  and 
sixpence,  and  you  think  it's  new.  But  I 
know  what  it's  come  from — a  battered  thing 
that  has  rolled  in  the  gutter.  Ah,  how  she 
could  have  bewitched  you,  when  there  are  so 
many  honest  Jewesses  without  husbands  !  " 

"  1  am  sorry  she  doesn't  please  you  ;  but, 
after  all,  it's  my  business,  and  not  yours." 

"  Not  mine  ?  After  I  gave  you  my  Fanny 
and  she  slaved  for  you  and  bore  you 
cliildren  ?  " 

"  It's  just  for  her  children  that  I  had  to 
jnarry." 

"  What  ?  You  had  to  marry  a  Christian 
for  the  sake  of  Fanny's  children  ?  Oh,  God 
forgive  you  ! " 

*'  We  are  not  in  Poland  now,"  he  said 
sulkily. 

"Ah,  I  always  said  you  were  a  sinner  in 
Israel.  My  Fanny  has  l)cen  taken  for  your 
sins.     A.  black  death  on  your  bones." 

"  K  you  don't  leave  off  cursing,  I  shall 
call  a  policeman." 

"  Oh,  lock  me  up,  lock  me  up — instead  of 
your  shame.  Let  the  wliole  world  know  that." 

"  Go  away,  then.  You  have  no  right  to 
come  here  and  frighten  Madge — my  wife. 
She  is  in  delicate  health,  as  it  is." 


"  May  she  be  an  atonement  for  all  of  us  ! 
I  have  the  right  to  come  here  as  much  as  I 
please." 

"  You  have  no  right." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  the  children.  My 
blood  is  in  their  veins." 

"  You  have  no  right.  The  cliildren  are 
their  father's." 

"Yes,  their  Father's  in  heaven,"  and  she 
raised  her  hand  like  an  ancient  prophetess, 
while  tlie  other  supported  lier  bag  over  her 
shoulder.  "  The  children  are  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  they  must  carry  forward  the 
yoke  of  the  Law." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  ?  "  he  said, 
Avith  a  scornfnl  sniff. 

"  Give  me  the  children.  I  will  elevate 
them. in  the  fear  of  the  Loi'd.  You  go  your 
own  godless  way,  free  of  burdens  — you  and 
your  Christian  poppet.  You  no  longer 
belong  to  us.  Give  me  the  children  and  I'll 
go  aw^ay." 

He  looked  at  her  quizzingly.  "  You  have 
been  drinking,  my  good  mother-in-law." 

"Aye,  the  waters  of  affliction.  Give  me 
the  children." 

"  ]3ut  they  won't  go  witli  yon.  They  love 
their  stepmother." 

"  Love  that  painted  jade  ?  They,  with 
Jewish  blood  warm  in  their  veins,  with  the 
memory  of  their  mother  warm  in  their 
hearts  ?     Impossible  !  " 

He  opened  the  door  gently.  "  Becky  ! 
Joe  !  No,  don't  you  come,  Madge,  darling. 
It's  all  right.  The  old  lady  wants  to  say 
*  Good-day'  to  the  children." 

The  two  children  tripped  into  the  passage, 
with  napkins  tied  round  their  chins,  their 
mouths  greasy,  but  the  rest  of  their  persons 
unfamiliarly  speckless  and  tidy.  They  stood 
still  at  the  sight  of  their  grandmother,  so 
stern  and  frowning.  Henry  shut  the  door 
carefully. 

"  My  lambs ! "  Natalya  cried,  in  her 
sweetest  bnt  harsh  tones,  "  won't  you  come 
and  kiss  me  ?  " 

Becky,  a  mature  person  of  seven,  advanced 
courageously  and  surrendered  her  cheek  to 
her  grandmother. 

"  How  are  you,  granny  ? "  she  said  cere- 
moniously. 

"  And  Joseph  ?  "  said  Natalya,  not  reply- 
ing. "My  heart  and  my  crown,  will  he  not 
come  ?  " 

The  four-and-a-half  year  old  Joseph  stood 
dubiously,  with  his  fist  in  his  mouth. 

"  Bring  him  to  me,  Becky.  Tell  him  I 
want  you  and  him  to  come  and  li\'e  with 
me." 
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"  '  My  lambs  ! '  Njitalya 

cried,   '  wou't   you  conu; 

and  kiss  me  ?  ' '' 

Becky  slirnj^^giMl 
her  precocious 
shoulders.  "  He 
may.  I  won't,"  she 
said  laconically. 

"'  Oh,  Becky  ! '" 
said  the  grand- 
mother. "  Do  you 
Avant  to  stay  here 
and  torture  your  --  ^^^i^:,.. 
poor  mother  ?  " 

Becky  stared. 
'SShe's  dead,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  her  soul  lives  and  watches  over 
you.  Come,  Joseph,  apple  of  my  eye,  come 
with  me." 

She  beckoned  enticingly,  but  the  little  l)oy, 
imagining  the  invitation  was  to  enter  her 
bag  and  be  literally  carried  away  therein, 
set  up  a  terrific  howl.  Thereupon  the 
pretty  young  woman  emerged  hastily,  and 
the  child,  with  a  great  sob  of  love  and 
confidence,  ran  to  her  and  nestled  in  her 
arms. 

"  Mamma,  mamma,"  he  cried. 

Henry  looked  at  the  old  woman  with  a 
triumphant  smile. 

Natalya  went  hot  and  cold.  It  was  not 
<Jidy  that  little  Jos.eph  had  gone  to  this 
creature.    .  It   was    not   even   that   he   had 


accepted  her  maternity.  It  was  this  word  "  mamma" 
that  stung.  The  word  summed  up  all  the  blas- 
phemous foreign ness  of  the  new  domesticity. 
"  Mamma  "  was  redolent  of  cold  Christian  houses, 
in  whose  doorways  the  old  clo'-woman  sometimes 
heard  it.  Fanny  had  been  "mother" — tlie  dear, 
homely,  Jewish  ''mother."  This  "  mamma,"  taught 
to  the  or])hans,  was  like  the  haughty  parade  of 
Christian  elegance  across  her  grave. 

"  Wlien  niffnima'H    slu)es   are   to   be   sold,  don't 
brget   me,"  Xalalya  hissed.      "I'll  give  you  the 

best     price     in    the 
market." 

He  shuddered,  but 
replied,  half  pushing 
her  outside,  "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly. 
Good  afternoon." 

"  I'll  buy  them  at 
your  own  price — ah, 
I  see  them  cominir. 
coming  into 
bag." 

The    door    closed 

on     her      giotesque, 

sibylline       intensity, 

•  and     Henry    clasped 

his  wife  tremblingly 

to    his    bosom     and 

'  pressed    a  long   kiss 

upon      her 

cheiry  hps. 

Later  on  he  explained 

that  the  crazy  old  clo'-woman 

Avas   kno»vn   to  the  children,  as 

to  everyone  in  the  neighbourhood, 

as  "  Granny." 


my 


fragrant 


III. 

In  the  bearing  of  her  first  child  the  second 
Mrs.  Elkman  died.  The  rosy  face  became  u 
white,  angelic  mask,  the  dainty  figure  lay 
in  statuesque  severity,  and  a  screaming, 
bald-headed  atom  of  humanity  was  the 
compensation  for  this  silence.  Henry 
Elkman  was  overwhelmed  by  grief  and 
superstition. 

"For  three  things  women  die  in  child- 
birth," kept  humming  in  his  Imiin  from  his 
ancient  Hebrew^  lore.  He  did  not  reiwember 
what  they  Avere,  except  that  one  was  the 
omission  of  the  wife  to  throw  into  the  fire 
the  lump  of  dough  from  the  Sabbath  bread. 
But  these  neglects  could  not  be  visited  on 
a  Christian,  he  thought  dully.  The  only 
distraction  of  his  grief  Avas  the  infant's 
pressing  demand  on  his  attention. 

It  Avas  some  days  before  the  news 
penetrated  to  the  old  Avcman. 
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"  Ifc  is  liis  punishment,"  she  said,  with 
solemn  satisfaction.  "Now  my  Fanny's 
spirit  will  rest." 

But  she  did  not  gloat  over  the  decree  of 
the  God  of  Israel  as  she  had  imagined 
beforehand,  nor  did  she  call  for  the  dead 
woman's  "old  clo'."  She  was  simply 
content — an  unrighteous  universe  had  been 
set  straight  again — like  a  mended  watch. 
But  she  did  call,  without  her  bag,  to  inquire 
if  she  could  be  of  service  in  this  tragic 
crisis. 

"  Out  of  my  sight,  you  and  your  evil  eye  !  " 
cried  Henry,  as  he  banged  the  door  in  her 
face. 

Xatalya  burst  into  tears,  torn  by  a  chaos 
of  emotions.    So  she  was  still  to  be  shut  out. 

IV. 

The  next  news  that  leaked  into  Natalya's 
wizened  ear  was  as  startling  as  Madge's 
death.  Henry  had  married  again.  Doubt- 
less with  the  same  pretext  of  the  children's 
needs,  he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  third 
wife,  and  again  without  the  decencies  of 
adequate  delay.  And  this  wife  was  a 
Jewess,  as  of  yore.  Henry  had  reverted 
malrimonially  to  the  fold.  Was  it  conscience, 
was  it  terror  ?  Nobody  knew.  But  every- 
body knew  that  the  third  Mrs.  Elkman  was 
a  bouncing  beauty  of  a  good,  orthodox  stock, 
that  she  brought  with  her  fifty  pounds  in 
cash,  besides  bedding  and  house  -  linen 
accumulated  by  her  parents  without  pre- 
vision that  she  would  marry  an  old  hand, 
already  provided  with  these  household 
elements. 

The  old  clo'-woman's  emotions  were  more 
mingled  than  ever.  She  felt  vaguely  that 
the  Jewish  nnnister  should  not  so  un- 
questioningly  have  accorded  the  scamp  the 
privileges  of  the  hymeneal  canopy.  Some 
lustral  rite  seemed  necessary  to  purify  him 
of  his  Christian  conjunction.  And  the 
memory  of  Fanny  was  still  outraged  by  this 
burying  of  her,  so  to  speak,  under  layers  of 
successive  wives.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
children  would  revert  to  Judaism,  and  they 
would  have  a  Jewish  mother,  not  a  mamma, 
to  care  for  them  and  to  love  them.  The 
thought  consoled  her  for  being  shut  out  of 
their  lives,  as  she  felt  she  must  have  been, 
even  had  Henry  been  friendlier.  This  third 
wife  had  alienated  her  from  the  household, 
had  made  her  kinship  practically  remote, 
kihe  had  sunk  to  a  sort  of  third  cousin,  or  a 
mother-in-law  twice  removed. 

The  days  went  on,  and  again  the  Elkman 


houseRold  occupied  the  gossips,  and  news  of 
it— second-hand,  like  everything  that  came 
to  her — was  picked  up  by  Natalya  on  her 
rounds.  Henry's  third  wife  was,  it  trans- 
pired, a  melancholy  failure.  Her  temper 
was  frightful,  she  beat  her  stepchildren,  and 
— worst  and  rarest  sin  in  the  Jewish  house- 
wife—she drank.  Henry  was  said  to  be  in 
despair. 

"  Nebbich,  the  poor  little  children ! " 
cried  Natalya,  horrified.  Her  brain  began 
plotting  how  to  interfere,  but  she  could 
lind  no  way. 

The  weeks  passed,  with  gathering 
rumours  of  the  iniquities  of  the  third 
Mrs.  Elkman,  and  then  at  last  came  the 
thunder-clap — Henry  had  disappeared,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace.  The  wicked  wife  and 
the  innocent  brats  had  the  four-roomed 
home  to  themselves.  The  Bow  Clothing 
Emporium  knew  him  no  more.  Some 
whispered  suicide,  others  America.  The 
cutter  of  the  Emporium  who  favoured  the 
latter  hypothesis  reported  a  significant 
saying.  "  I  have  lived  with  two  angels,  I 
can't  live  with  a  demon." 

"x\h,  at  last  he  sees  my  Fanny  was  an 
angel,"  said  Natalya,  neglecting  to  draw  the 
deduction  anent  America,  and  passing  even 
the  other  angel.  And  she  embroidered 
the  theme.  How  indeed  could  a  man  who 
had  known  the  blessing  of  a  sober.  God- 
fearing wife  endure  a  drunkard  and  a 
child  -  beater  ?  "No  wonder  he  killed 
himself  ! " 

The  gossips  pointed  out  that  the  saying 
implied  flight  rather  than  suicide. 

"  You  are  right  ! "  Natalya  admitted 
illogically.  "  Just  what  a  coward  and 
blackguard  like  that  w^ould  do —leave  the 
children  at  the  mercy  of  the  woman  he 
couldn't  face  himself.  How^  in  Heaven's 
name  will  they  live  ?  " 

"  Oh,  her  father,  the  furrier,  will  have  to 
look  after  them,"  the  gossips  assured  her. 
"  He  gave  her  good  money,  you  know%  flfty 
pounds  and  the  bedding.  iLh,  trust  Elkman 
for  that.  He  knew  he  wiisn't  leaving  the 
children  to  starve." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much,"  said  the  old 
woman,  shaking  her  bewigged  head. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  the 
furrier  refused  the  burden.  But  Henry's 
flight,  she  felt,  had  removed  her  even  farther 
from  the  Elkman  household  ;  if  she  went 
to  spy  out  the  land,  she  would  now  have  to 
face  the  virago  in  possession.  But  no  !  on 
second  thoughts  it  was  this  other  woman 
whom   Henry's  flight    had    changed    to    a 
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stranger.  What  had  the  wretch  to  do  with 
the  children  ?  She  was  a  mere  intruder  in 
the  house.  Out  with  her,  or  at  least  out 
with  the  children. 

Yes,  she  w^ould  go  boldly  there  and 
demand  them.  "  Poor  Becky  !  Poor 
Joseph  ! "  her  heart  wailed.  "  You  to  be 
beaten  and  neglected,  after  having  known 
the  love  of  a  mother."  True,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  support  them.  But  a  little  more 
haggling,  a  little  more  tramping,  a  little 
more  mending,  and  a  little  less  gorging  and 
gormandising  !       They  would  be  at  school 


duriiig  the  day,  so  would  not  interfere  with 
her  rounds,  and  in  the  evening  she  could 
have  them  with  her,  as  she  sat  refurbishing 
the  purchases  of  the  day.  Ah,  what  a 
blessed  release  from  the  burden  of  loneliness, 
heavier  than  the  heaviest  sack  !  It  was  well 
worth  the  price.  And  then  at  bed-time  she 
would  say  the  Hebrew  night-prayer  with 
them  and  tuck  them  up,  just  as  she  bad  once 
done  with  her  Fanny. 

But  how  if  the  woman  refused  to  yield 
them  np  —  as  Natalya  could  fancy  her 
refusing — out  of  sheer  temper  and  devilry  ? 
What  if,  amply  subsidised  by 
lier  W' ell-to-do  parent,  she 
wished  to  keep  the  little  ones 
by  her  and  revenge  upon  them 
their  father's  desertion,  or 
liold  them  hostages  for  his 
return  ?  Why,  then,  Natalya 
would  use  cunning — aye,  and 
orce,  too — she  would  even 
Iddnap  them.  Once  in  their 
grandmother's  hands,  the  law 
would  see  to  it  that  they  did 
not  go  back  to  this  stranger, 
this  bibulous  brute,  whose 
rights  over  them  were  nil. 


"  Slie  stole  a  glance  at  it,  when  it  grew  stiUer.' 
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It  AVcis  wliil(3  l)uying  up  on  u  Sunday  iii'ter- 
nuon  the  8luu.ii;lK*d  vestinunts  of  i\  Jewish 
iViniilj  in  Bow  that  her  resolve  came  to  a 
head.  A  cab  would  be  iiecessaiy  to  carry 
her  goods  to  her  distant  garret.  Wliat  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  off  the  children  at 
the  same  time.  The  economy  of  it  tickled 
her,  made  her  overestimate  the  cliances  of 
ca})tnre.  Hie  house  was  actually  on  her 
homeward  route.  As  she  packed  the  motley, 
far-spreading  heap  into  the  symmetry  of  her 
sack,  ])ressing  and  stpieezing  the  clothes 
incredibly  tighter  and  tighter  till  it  seemed 
a  magic  sack  that  could  swallow  up  even  the 
Bow  Clothing  Emporium,  Natalya's  brain 
revohed  feverish  fancy-pictures  of  the 
coming  ad\'enture. 

Leaving  the  bag  in  the  basement  passage, 
she  ran  to  fetch  a  cab.  Usually  the  hiring  of 
the  vehicle  occupied  Natalya  half  an  hour. 


and  in 
up  for 


She       would 
harangue       the 
Christian    cabmen 
on    the     r  a  n  k, 
pleading  her  pov- 
erty, and  begging 
to     be     conveyed 
W'ith  her  goods  for 
a   ridiculous   sum. 
At   first    none  of 
tlieni    woidd    take 
notice  of   the   old 
Jewish  crone,  but 
w^ould   read    their 
papers      in     con- 
temptuous    indif- 
f  e  r  e  n  c  e..    B  u  t 
gradually,  as  they 
remained    idly   on 
the  rank,  the  end- 
less   stream    of 
persuasion     would 
begin         to 
percolate,    and    at 
last  one  would  relent,  half  out  of  pity, 
and    would    end    by   bearing    tlie    sack 
gratuitously  on   his   shoulder   from    the 
house  to  his  cab.     Often  there  were  two 
sacks,  (piite  filling  the  interior  of  a  four- 
wheeler,  and  then    Natalya  would    ride 
triumphantly  beside^  her   cabby  on   the 
box,  the  two  already  the  best  of  friends. 
Things  went  ill  if  Natalya  did  not  end 
by  trading  off   something  in  the  sacks 
against  the  fare,  at  a  new  ])rofit. 
"ikit    to-day   she  was    too    excited    to 
strike    more   than  a   mediocre    bargain. 
The    cumbrous   sack   was    hoisted    into 
the   cab.     Natalya   sprang    in  beside    it 
I  resolute  voice  bade  tlie  driver  draw 
X  moment  at  the  Elkman  home. 


"Daisy     tbreaded      her 

needle    for   lier  at  nij^bt 

when      lier     keen     eyes 

began  to  fail." 


Y. 


The  unwonted  phenomenon  of  a  cab  brought 
Becky  to  the  door  ere  her  grandmother 
could  jump  out.  She  Avas  still  under  ten, 
l)ut  prematurely  developed  in  body  as  in 
mhid.  There  was  something  unintentionally 
insolent  in  her  precocity,  in  her  hai)itual 
treatment  of  adults  as  equals  ;  but  now ^ her 
face  changed  almost  to  a  child's,  and  with  a 
glad,  tearful  cry  of  ''  Oh,  grandmother,"  she 
sprang  into  the  old  woman's  arms. 

It  was  the  compensation  for  little  Joseph's 
"  mamma."  Tears  ran  down  the  old  woman's 
cheeks  as  she  hugged  the  strayed  lamb  to 
her  breast. 

A  petulant,  infantile  Avail  came  from 
within,  but  neither  noted  it. 
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"Where  is  your,  stepmother,  my  poor 
angel  ?  "  Natalya  asked  in  a  half  whisper. 

Becky's  forehead  gloomed  in  an  ugly 
frown.  Her  face  became  a  woman's  again. 
"  One  o'clock  the  public-houses  open  oii 
Sunday,"  she  snorted. 

"Oh,  my  God  !  "  cried  Natalya,  forgetting 
that  the  circumstance  was  fa\'oaring  her 
project.  *'  A  Jewish  woman  !  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  she  drinks  in  public- 
houses  ? " 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  would  let  her  drink 
here,"  said  Becky.  "  We  have  nice  scenes,  1 
can  tell  you.  The  only  consolation  is,  she's 
better-tempered  when  she's  quite  drunk." 

The  infant's  wail  rang  out  more  clamor- 
ously. 

"Hush,  you  little  beast ! "  Becky  ejaculated, 
but  she  moved  mechanically  within,  and  her 
grandmother  followed  her. 

All  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  sitting- 
room  seemed  overclouded  with  shabbiness 
and  untidiness.  To  Natalya  everything 
looked  and  smelt  hke  the  things  in  her  bag. 
And  there  in  a  stuffy  cradle  a  baby  wrinkled 
its  red  face  with  shrieking. 

Becky  had  bent  over  it  and  was  soothing 
it,  ere  its  existence  penetrated  at  all  to  the 
old  woman's  preoccupied  brain.  Its  pipings 
had  been  like  an  unheeded  wail  of  wind 
round  some  centre  of  tragic  experience. 
Even  when  she  realised  the  child's  existence, 
her  brain  gro})ed  for  some  seconds  in  search 
of  its  identity. 

Ah  !  the  baby  whose  birth  had  cost  that 
painted  poppet's  life.  So  it  still  lived  and 
howled,  in  unwelcome  reminder  and  per- 
petuation of  that  brief  but  shameful  episode. 
"Grow^  dumb  like  your  mother,"  she 
murmured  resentfully.  What  a  bequest  of 
misery  Henry  Elkman  had  left  behind  him  ! 
Ah,  how  right  she  had  been  to  suspect  him 
from  the  very  first ! 

"  But  where  is  my  little  Joseph  ?  "  she 
said  aloud. 

"  He's  playing  somewhere  in  the  street." 

''  Aeh^  mein  Gott !  Playing,  when  he  ought 
to  be  weeping  like  this  child  of  shame.  Go 
and  fetch  him  at  once  !  " 

"^  What  do  you  want  him  for  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  both  away— out 
of  this  misery.  You'd  like  to  come  and  live 
with  me— eh,  my  lamb  ?  " 

'*  Rather—anything's  better  than  this."  . 

Natalya  caught  her  to  her  breast  again. 

''  Go  and  fetch  my  Joseph  !  But  quick  1 
quick  !  before  the  public-house  woman  comes 
l)aek." 

Becky  flew  out,  and  Natalya  sank  into  a 


chair,  breathless  with  emotion  and  fatigue. 
The  baby  in  the  cradle  beside  her  howled 
more  vigorously,  and  automatically  her  foot 
sought  the  rocker,  and  she  heard  herself 
singing — 

"  Sleep,  little  baby,  yleep, 
Thy  father  shall  i)e  a  Ifav  ; 
Thy  mother  shall  bring  thee  almonds  ; 
Blessings  on  thy  little  head." 

As  the  howling  diminished  she  realised 
with  a  shock  that  she  was  rocking  this 
misbegotten  infant — nay,  singing  to  it  a 
Jewish  cradle-song,  full  of  inappropriate 
phrases.  She  withdrew  her  foot  as  though 
the  rocker  had  grown  suddenly  red-hot. 
The  yells  broke  out  with  fresh  vehemence, 
and  she  angrily  restored  her  foot  to  its  old 
place.  "  Nil,  ?u(,''  she  cried,  rocking 
violently,  "  go  to  sleep." 

She  stole  a  glance  at  it,  when  it  grew 
stiller,  and  saw  that  its  feeding-bottle  was 
out  of  its  mouth.  "There,  there— suck!" 
she  said,  readjusting  it.  The  baby  opened 
its  eyes  and  shot  a  smile  at  her,  a  wonderful, 
trustful  smile  from  great  blue  eyes.  Natalya 
trembled  ;  those  were  the  blue  eyes  that  had 
supplanted  the  memory  of  Fanny's  dark 
orbs,  and  the  lips  now  sucking  contentedly 
were  the  cherry  lips  of  the  painted  poppet. 

"  Nehhkh  ;  the  poor,  deserted  little 
orphan,"  she  apologised  to  herself.  *' And 
this  is  how  the  new  Jewish  wife  does  her 
duty  to  her  stepchildren.  She  might  as  well 
have  been  a  Christian."  Then  a  remembrance 
that  the  Christian  woman  had  seemingly  been 
an  unimpeachable  stepmother  confused  her 
thoughts  further.  And  while  she  was 
groping  among  them  Becky  returned,  haling 
in  Joseph,  who  in  his  turn  haled  in  a  kite 
with  a  long  tail. 

The  boy,  now  a  sturdy  lad  of  seven,  did 
not  palpitate  towards  his  grandmother  with 
Becky's  eagerness.  Probably  he  felt  the 
domestic  position  less.  But  he  surrendered 
'himself  to  her  long  hug.  "Did  she  beat 
him,"  she  murmured  soothingly^  "beat  my 
own  little  Joseph  ?  " 

"  Don't  waste  time,  granny,"  Becky  broke 
in  petulantly,  "  if  we  arp  going." 

"  No,  my  dear.  We'll  go  at  once."  And, 
releasing  the  boy,  Natalya  partly  undid  the 
lower  buttons  of  his  waistcoat. 

"  You  wear  no  four-corner  fringes  !  "  she 
exclaimed  tragically.  "  She  neglects  even  to 
see  to  that.  Ah,  it  will  be  a  good  deed  to 
carry  you  from  this  godless  home." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  witli  you,"  he 
said  sullenly,  reminded  of  past  inquisitorial 
w^orryings  about  prayers. 
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"  You  little  fool  !  "  said  Bcckj.  "  You  are 
going — aud  in  tliat  cab." 

"  In  that  cab  ?  "  he  cried  joyfully. 

"  Yes,  my  love.  And  you  will  never  be 
beaten  again." 

"  Oh,  she  don't  hurt ! "  he  said  con- 
temptuously. "  She  hasn't  even  got  a  cane 
— like  at  school." 

"  But  shan't  we  take  our  things  ?  "  said 
Becky. 

"  No  ;  only  the  things  you  stand  in.  They 
shan't  have  any  excuse  for  taking  you  back. 
I'll  iind  you  plenty  of  clothes,  as  good  as 
new." 

"  And  little  Daisy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  is  it  a  girl  ?  Your  stepmother  will 
look  after  that.  She  can't  complain  of  one 
burden." 

She  hustled  the  children  into  the  cab, 
where,  with  the  sack  and  herself,  they  made 
a  tightly  packed  quartette. 

"  I  say,  I  didn't  bargain  for  extras  inside," 
grumbled  the  cabman. 

"  You  can't  reckon  these  children,"  said 
Natalya,  with  confused  legal  recollections ; 
"  they're  both  under  seven." 

The  cab  started.  Becky  stared  out  of  the 
window.  "  I  wonder  if  we'll  pass  Mrs. 
Elkman,"  she  said,  amused.  Joseph  busied 
himself  with  disentangling  the  tails  of  his 
kite. 

But  Natalya  was  too  absorbed  to  notice 
their  indifference  to  her.  That  poor  little 
Daisy !  The  image  of  the  baby  swam 
vividly  before  her.  What  a  terrible  fate,  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  public-house 
w^oman  !  Who  knew  what  would  happen  to 
it  ?  AVhat  if,  in  her  drunken  fury  at  the 
absence  of  Becky  and  Joseph,  she  did  it  a 
mischief  ?  At  the  best  the  besotted  creature 
would  not  take  cordially  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing it  up.  It  was  no  child  of  hers — had  not 
even  the  appeal  of  pure  Jewish  blood.  And 
there  it  was,  smiling,  with  its  beautiful  blue 
eyes.  It  had  smiled  trustfully  on  herself,  not 
knowing  she  was  to  leave  it  to  its  fate.  And 
now  it  started  crying — she  heard  it  crying 
above  the  rattle  of  the  cab.  But  how 
coukl  she  charge  herself  with  it — she,  with 
her  daily  rounds  to  make  ?  The  other 
children  were  giow^n  up,  passed  the  day  at 
school.  No,  it  was  impossible.  And  the 
child's  cry  went  on  in  her  imagination, 
louder  and  louder. 

She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window. 
"  Turn  back  !  Turn  back  !  I've  forgotten 
something." 

The  cabman  swore.  "  D'ye  think  you've 
taken  me  by  the  week  ? " 


"  Tlireepence  extra.     Drive  back." 

The  cab  turned  round,  the  innocent  horse 
got  a  stinghig  flip  of  the  whip  and  set  off 
briskly. 

"  What  have  you  forgotten,  grandmother  ? " 
said  Becky.     "  It's  very  careless  of  you." 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  door.  Natalya 
looked  round  nervously,  sprang  out,  and 
then  uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 

*'  Ach  !  we  shut  the  door  !  "  And  the  in- 
accessible baby  took  on  a  tenfold  desirability. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Becky.  "  Just  turn 
the  handle." 

Natalya  obeyed  and  ran  in.  There  was 
the  baby,  not  crying,  but  sleeping  peacefully. 
Natalya  snatched  it  up  frenziedly  and 
hurried  the  fresh-squalling  bundle  into  the 
cab. 

"Taking  Daisy?"  cried  Becky.  "But 
she  isn't  yours  !  " 

Natalya  shut  the  cab-door  with  a  silencing 
bang,  and  the  vehicle  turned  again  Ghetto- 
wards. 

VI. 

The  fact  that  Natalya  had  taken  possession 
of  the  children  could  not  be  kept  a  secret, 
but  the  stepmother's  family  made  no  effort 
to  regain  them,  and  indeed  the  woman  her- 
self shortly  went  the  way  of  all  Henry 
Elkman's  wives,  though  whether  she,  like 
the  rest,  had  a  successor,  is  unknown. 

The  sudden  change  from  a  lone  old  lady 
to  a  juaterfamilias  was  not,  however,  so 
charming  as  Natalya  had  imagined.  The 
cost  of  putting  Daisy  out  to  nurse  was  a 
terrible  tax,  but  this  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  tax  on  her  temper  levied  by  her 
legitimate  grandchildren,  who  began  to 
grumble  on  the  first  night  at  the  poverty 
and  pokiness  of  the  garret,  and  were  thence- 
forward never  without  a  lament  for  the 
good  old  times.  They  had  indeed  been 
thoroughly  spoilt  by  the  father  and  the 
irregular  menage.  The  Christian  wife's 
influence  had  been  refining,  but  too  tem- 
porary. It  had  been  only  long  enough  to 
wean  Joseph  from  the  religious  burdens 
indoctrinated  by  Fanny,  and  thus  to  add  to 
the  grandmother's  difficulties  in  coaxing  him 
back  to  the  yoke  of  piety. 

The  only  sweet  in  Natalya's  cup  turned 
out  to  be  the  love  of  little  Daisy,  who  grew 
ever  more  beautiful,  gracious,  and  winning. 

Natalya  had  never  known  so  lovable  a 
child.  All  Daisy  did  seemed  to  her  perfect. 
For  instant  obedience  .and  instant  com- 
prehension she  declared  her  matchless. 

One  day,  when  Daisy  was  three,  the  child 


"'Aud  you  have  come  to  take  her  fro 
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told  the  grandmother  that  in  her  momentary 
absence  Becky  had  pulled  Joseph's  hair. 

"  Hush  !  You  mustn't  tell  tales,"  Natalya 
said  reprovingly. 

"  Becky  did  not  pull  Joey's  hair,"  Daisy 
corrected  herself  instantly. 

Much  to  the  disgust  of  Becky,  who  wished 
to  outgrow  the  Ghetto,  even  while  she 
unconsciously  manifested  its  worst  heritages, 
Daisy  picked  up  the  Yiddish  words  and 
phrases,  which,  in  spite  of  Becky's  remon- 
strances, Natalya  was  too  old  to  give  up. 
This  was  not  the  only  subject  of  dispute 
between  Becky  and  the  grandmother,  whom 
she  roundly  accused  of  favouritism  of  Daisy, 
and  she  had  not  reached  fifteen  wdien,  with 
an  independence  otherwise  praisew^orfchy,  she 
set  up  for  herself  on  her  earnings  in  the 
fur  establishment  of  her  second  stepmother's 
father,  lodging  with  a  family  who,  she  said, 
bored  her  less  than  her  grandmother. 

In  another  year  or  so,  freed  from  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  School  Board, 
Joseph  joined  her.  And  thus,  by  the 
unforeseen  turns  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  old 
clo'-woman  of  seventy-five  was  left  alone 
with  the  child  of  seven. 

But  this  child  was  compensation  for  all 
she  had  undergone,  for  all  the  years  of 
trudging  and  grubbing  and  patching  and 
turning.  Daisy  threaded  her  needle  for  her 
at  night  when  her  keen  eyes  began  to  fail, 
and  while  she  made  the  old  clo'  into  new 
Daisy  read  aloud  her  English  story-books. 
Natalya  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  these 
nursery  tales,  heard  fol*  the  first  time  in  her 
second  childhood.  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer," 
"  Aladdin,"  "  Cinderella,"  they  were  all 
delightful  novelties.  The  favourite  story  of 
both  was  "Little  Red-Riding-Hood,"  with 
its  refrain  of  "  Grandmother,  what  large 
eyes  you've  got  ! "  That  could  be  said 
with  pointed  fun  ;  it  seemed  to  be  written 
especially  for  tliem.  Often  Daisy  would 
look  up  suddenly  and  say,  "Grandmother, 
what  a  large  mouth  you've  got !  "  "  All  the 
better  to  bite  you  with,"  grandmother  would 
reply.  And  then  there  would  be  hugs  and 
kisses. 

But  Friday  night  was  the  great  night,  the 
one  night  of  the  week  on  which  Natalya 
could  be  stopped  from  working.  Only 
religion  was  strong  enough  to  achieve  that. 
The  two  Sabbath  candles  in  the  copper 
candlesticks  stood  on  the  white  tablecloth, 
and  were  lighted  as  soon  as  the  welcome 
dusk  announced  the  advent  of  the  holy  day, 
and  they  shed  their  pious  illumination  on 
her  dish   of   fish   and   the    ritually-twisted 


loaves.  And  after  supper  Natalya  w^ould 
sing  the  Hebrew  grace  at  much  leisurely 
length  and  with  great  unction.  Then  slie 
would  tell  stories  of  her  youth  in  Poland — ■ 
comic  tales  mixed  with  tales  of  oppression 
and  the  memories  of  ancient  wrong.  And 
Daisy  would  weep  and  laugh  and  thrill.  The 
fusion  of  races  had  indeed  made  her  sensitive 
and  intelligent  beyond  tlie  common,  and 
Natalya  was  not  unjustified  in  planning  out 
for  her  some  illustrious  future. 

But  after  eighteen  months  of  this  delight- 
ful life,  Natalya's  wonderful  vitality  began 
slowly  to  collapse.  She  earned  less  and  less, 
and,  amid  her  gratitude  to  God  for  having 
relieved  her  of  the  burden  of  Becky  and 
Joseph,  a  secret  fear  entered  her  heart. 
Would  she  be  taken  away  before  Daisy 
became  self-supporting  ?  Nay,  would  she 
even  be  able  to  endure  the  burden  till  the 
end?  What  made  things  worse  was  that, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  immigrants,  her 
landlord  now^  exacted  an  extra  shilling  a 
week  for  rent.  When  Daisy  w^as  asleep,  the 
old  woman  hung  over  the  bed,  praying  for 
life,  for  strength. 

It  was  a  sultiy  summer,  making  the  trudge 
from  door  to  door,  under  the  ever-swelling 
sack,  almost  i-ntolerable.  xind  a  little  thing 
occurred  to  bring  home  cruelly  to  Natalya 
the  decline  of  all  her  resources,  physical  and 
financial.  The  children's  country  holiday 
was  in  the  air  at  Daisy's  Board  School, 
throwing  an  aroma  and  a  magic  light  over 
the  droning  class-room.  Daisy  w\as  to  go,  was 
to  have  a  fortnight  with  a  cottager  in  Kent; 
but  towards  the  expenses  the  child's  parent 
or  guardian  was  expected  to  contribute  four 
shillings.  Daisy  might  have  gone  free,  had 
she  pleaded  absolute  poverty,  but  that  would 
have  meant  investigation.  From  such 
humiliation  Natalya  shrank.  She  shrank 
even  more  from  frightening  the  poor  child 
by  uncovering  the  skeleton  of  poverty. 
Most  of  all  she  shrank  from  depriving  Daisy 
of  all  the  rural  delights,  on  which  the  child's 
mind  dw-elt  in  fascinated  anticipation. 
Natalya  did  not  think  much  of  tlie  country 
herself,  having  been  born  in  a  poor  Polisli 
village,  amid  huts  and  pigs,  but  she  Avould 
not  disillusion  Daisy. 

By  miles  of  extra  trudging  in  the  heat, 
and  miracles  of  bargaining  with  bewildered 
housewives,  Natalya  raised  the  four  shillings, 
and  the  unconscious  Daisy  glided  off  in  the 
happy,  noisy  train,  while  on  the  platform 
Natalya  waved  her  coloured  handkerchief, 
w^et  with  tears. 

That  first  niglit  without  the  little  sunshiny 
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presence  was  terrible  for  the  old  clo'-woman. 
The  last  prop  against  decay  and  collapse 
seemed  removed.  But  the  next  day  a 
joyous  post-card  came  from  Daisy,  which  the 
greengrocer  downstairs  read  to  Natalya,  and 
she  was  able  to  take  up  her  sack  again  and 
go  forth  into  the  sweltering  streets. 

In  the  second  week  she  got  a  letter,  saying 
that  Daisy  had  found  a  particular  friend  in 
an  old  lady,  very  kind  and  rich,  who  took 
her  for  drives  in  a  chaise  and  asked  her 
many  questions.  This  old  lady  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  her  from  the  moment 
she  saw  her  playing  outside  the  cottage. 

"  Perhaps  Grod  has  sent  her  to  look  after 
the  child  when  I  am  gone,"  thought  Natalya, 
for  the  task  of  going  down  and  up  the  stairs 
with  this  letter  made  her  feel  as  if  she  would 
never  go  up  and  down  them  again. 

Beaten  at  last,  she  took  to  her  bed.  iter 
next-room  neighbour,  the  cobbler's  wife, 
tended  her  and  sent  for  the  penny  doctor. 
But  she  would  not  have  word  written  to 
Daisy  or  her  holiday  cut  short.  On  the 
day  Daisy  was  to  come  back,  she  insisted, 
despite  all  advice  and  warning,  in  being  up 
and  dressed.  Bhe  sent  everybody  away  and 
lay  on  her  bed  till  she  heard  Daisy's  footsteps, 
then  she  started  to  her  feet  and  drew  herself 
up  in  pretentious  good  health.  Bnt  the 
sound  of  other  footsteps,  and  the  entry  of  a 
spectacled,  silver-haired  old  gentlewoman 
with  the  child,  spoilt  her  intended  hug. 
Daisy's  new  friend  had  passed  from  her 
memory,  and  she  stared  pathetically  at  the 
strange  lady  and  the  sunburnt  child. 

"  Oh,  grandmother,  what  great  eyes  you've 
got !  "  And  Daisy  ran  laughingly  towards 
her. 

The  usual  repartee  was  wanting. 

"  And  the  room  is  not  tidied  up,"  Natalya 
said  reproachfully,  and  began  dusting  a  chair 
for  the  visitor.  But  the  old  lady  waved  it  aside. 

"I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  allyou 
liave  done  for  my  grandchild." 

"  Your  grandchild  'i  "  Natalya  fell  back 
on  the  bed. 

"Yes.  I  have  had  inquiries  made— it  is 
quite  certain.  Daisy  was  even  called  after 
»ie.  I  am  glad  of  that,  at  least."  Her  voice 
faltered. 

Natalya  sat  as  bolt  upriglit  as  years  of 
bending  under  sacks  would  allow. 

"And  you  have  come  to  take  her  from 
^i^e  !  "  she  shrieked. 

Already  Daisy's  new  ruddiness  seemed  to 
uf^r  the  sign  of  a  life  that  belonged  elsewhere. 

"No,  uo,  do  not  be  alarmed.  I  have 
suffered  enough  from  mv  selfishness.     It  was 


ray  bad  temper  drove  my  daughter  from  me." 
She  bowed  her  silver  bead,  till  her  form 
seemed  as  bent  as  Natalya's.  "  What  can  I 
do  to  repair — to  atone  ?  Will  you  not  come 
and  live  with  me  in  the  country  and  let  me 
care  for  you  ?  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  can 
offer  you  every  comfort." 

NTatalya  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  a  Jewess. 
I  could  not  eat  with  you." 

"  That's  just  what  /  told  hei*,  grand- 
mother," put  in  Daisy  eagerly. 

"  Then  the  child  must  remain  with  you  at 
my  expense,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  But  if    she  likes  the  country  so " 

murmured  Natalya. 

"I  like  you  better,  grandmother."  And 
Daisy  laid  her  ruddied  cheek  to  the  withered 
cheek,  which  grew  wet  with  ecstasy. 

"She  calls  //i??/' grandmother,'  not  me," 
said  the  old  gentlewoman,  with  a  sob. 

"  Yes,  and  I  wished  her  mother  dead. 
God  forgive  me  !  " 

Natalya  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and 
rocked  to  and  fro,  holding  Daisy  tightly  to 
her  faintly  pulsing  heart. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  Daisy's  grand- 
mother flamed  and  blazed  with  her  ancient 
anger.     "  You  wished  my  Madge  dead  ?  " 

Natalya  nodded  her  head.  Her  arms 
unloosed  their  hold  of  Daisy.  "  Dead,  dead, 
dead,"  she  repeated  in  a  strange,  crooning 
voice.  Gradually  a  vacant  look  crept  over 
her  face  and  she  fell  back  again  on  the  bed. 
She  looked  suddenly  very  old,  despite  her 
glossy  black  wig. 

"  She  is  ill !  "  Daisy  shrieked. 

The  cobbler's  wife  ran  in  and  helped  to 
put  her  back  between  the  sheets,  and 
described  volubly  her  obstinacy  in  leaving 
her  bed.  Natalya  lived  till  noon  of  the  next 
day,  and  Daisy's  real  grandmother  was  with 
her  still  at  the  end,  side  by  side  with  the 
Jewish  death- watcher. 

About  eleven  in  the  morning  she  said, 
"  Light  the  candles,  Daisy,  the  Sabbath  is 
coming  in."  Daisy  spread  a  white  tablecloth 
on  the  old  wooden  table,  placed  the  copper 
candlesticks  upon  it,  drew  it  to  the  bedside, 
and  lighted  the  candles.  They  burned  with 
curious  unreality  in  the  full  August  sunshine. 

A  holy  peace  overspread  the  old  clo'- 
woman's  face.  Her  dried-up  lips  mumbled 
the  Hebrew  prayer.  Gradually  they  grew 
rigid  in  death. 

"  Daisy,"  said  her  grandmother,  "say  the 
text  I  taught  you." 

" '  (bme  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,' "  sobbed  the  child 
obediently,  "  'and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  " 
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I  WAS  once  talking  with  an  old  White- 
chapel  labonrer  who  had  spont  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Mile  End  Waste.  I  chanced  to  mention 
Piccadilly  Circns,  and  noticing  the  blank 
look  on  his  face,  remarked,  "  Snrelj  yon 
know  Piccadilly  Circns  ?  " 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  said  he  slowly,  "I 
think  I've  heard  of  it." 

"It  is  not  far  from  Hyde  Park.  Yon 
mnst  have  been  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  "  he  cried,  his  facesnddenly 
hrightening.  "  I've  been  to  Hyde  Park.  I 
^vent  there  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
'IS  a  shoeblack  !  " 

Probably  in  the  whole  of  his  life  the  old 
labonrer  had  not  been  west  of  Aldgate  half 
a  dozen  times  ;  but,  langhable  as  his  ignor- 
ance of  tlie  West  was,  I  doubt  if  it  is  not 
equalled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  average 
>vest-ender  concerning  the  East.  One  some- 
tunes  meets  timid  young  fellows  from  Club- 
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land  who  consider  it  necessary,  before  ven- 
turing down  Whitechapel  Road,  to  have 
revolvei's  in  their  pockets  and  thick  cudgels 
in  their  hands.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
them  to  learn  that  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  East  is  one  of  the  widest,  brightest,  and 
liveliest  roads  of  London. 

Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  as  we  step  out 
of  the  Underground  station  at  Aldgate,  and 
start  walking  up  the  great  street  to  our  left, 
that  you  have  less  need  of  cudgel  or  pistol 
liere  tlian  in  Pall  Mall  or  Oxford  Street. 
The  flaring  street  stalls,  with  their  naphtha 
lamps  flickering  in  the  wind,  the  hosts  of 
foreign  Jews,  whose  multicoloured  attire 
lends  a  dash  of  brightness  to  the  drab 
crowd,  the  thin -faced  sweaters'  victims, 
creeping  along  with  their  loads  of  ready- 
made  garments,  the  coolies  and  Chinese 
from  the  docks,  are  well  worth  stopping  to 
see.  But  we  must  hurry  on,  for  to-night  we 
are   to   witness,   not  the  boisterous   vitality 
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and  noisy  mirth  of 
the  street,  bnt  tlie 
quiet  and  steady 
endurance  of  those 
who  have  ex- 
changed the  daily 
struggle  for  bread 
for  the  fight  for 
health  and  life. 

It;  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  long, 
lofty  and  somewhat 
gloomy  exterior  of 
the  London  Hos- 
pital. Let  us  pass 
through  the  gates 
and  turn  first  into 
the  receiving-room. 
Here  every  case, 
save  those  of  out- 
patients, is  brouglit 
on  admission,  and 
many  hundreds  come  every  day.  The  big 
hall,  where  people  sit  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  examined,  is  often  far  too  small  for  the 
throngs  that  flock  in  ;  and  the  tw^o  little 
rooms  where  the  doctors  see  men  and  women 
strike  even  the  laymaij  as  being  miserably 
inadequate.  Their  enlargement  is  one  of 
the  first  improvements  the  Governors  hope 
to  make.  Most  of  the  cases  are  given  imme- 
diate relief  and  sent  home.  The  cut  face, 
the  bruised  arm,  the  sprained  w^rist,  are 
quickly  attended  to.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  injuries  are,  of  course,  much  more  serious, 
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and    the   patients   are    taken    in   and    sent 
upstairs  to  bed  in  the  w^ards. 

A  certain  number  of  the  cases,  it  must  be 
owned,  owe  their  origin  to  conjugal  differ- 
ences. Sometimes  a  good  lady  will  come  in 
with  her  face  badly  knocked  about,  and  will 
explain  that  she  fell  over  a  chair,  or  tripped 
over  the  cat  and  damaged  herself.  A  few 
minutes  later  her  husband  will  arrive,  his 
face  bearing  obvious  marks  of  clawing,  and 
will  tell  how,  as  he  was  going  along  the 
street,  he  lost  his  footing  and  hit  himself 
against  the  gravel.  They  wn'll  not  take  it 
kindly  if  the  doctor 
inquires  too  closely 
into  the  cause  of 
tlieir  suffering ;  and 
a  family  fight  does 
not  strike  them  as 
being  a  very  dread- 
ful affair.  A  w^oman 
once  came  in  the 
receiving-room  with 
her  face  very  much 
battered.  The  doc- 
tors sewed  up  her 
wounds,  straight- 
ened out  her  crooked 
nose,  and  generally 
tried  to  make  her 
presentable.  The 
woman  was  surly, 
but  a  few  cautious 
questions  elicited  the 
fact  that  her  husband 
had  been  exercising 
liis  fist  @n  her. 
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"  How  very  terrible  for  you,  my  dear  !  '* 
said  one  sympathetic  lady  who  was  present. 

"  Garn,"  said  the  woman,  scowling.  "You 
leave  me  an'  my  old  man  alone.  You  rich 
folks  get  treated  a  heap  worse  than  we  do. 
Your  husbands  hurt  you  by  saying  nasty, 
cruel,  sarcastic  tilings  to  you  wdien  you  make 
them  cross.     Our  husbands  give  us  a  punch 

or  two  and  then 
^  it  is  all  done 
\  with.  I'd  rather 
'  \  have  a  punch 
CJ  than  sarcasm, 
vl  any  day." 
"A  The  receiving- 
%  room  doctors 
Z\  have  to  be  on 
f'  the  alert  to 
"  guard  against 
~  i  the  hospital  im- 
'  A  poster,  the  man 
\  or  woman  who 
simulates  serious 
illness  in  order 
to  get  the  food 
and  shelter  and 
kindness  of  the  sick  ward.  As  may  be 
guessed,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  deceive  shrewd 
doctors  about  one's  personal  condition,  but 
it  has  been  done.  There  was  one  man,  quite 
a  finished  artist  in  his  way,  who  knew  all 
about  obscure  nervous  diseases.  He  had  a 
glass  eye,  which  helped  his  deception,  and 
he   simulated   every  symptom   of   the  com- 
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General  plan  of  the  Hospital.     Over  the  seat,  an  old  oil  painting  of  the  Hospital  in  the  fields,  1760. 

ihe  map  behind  the  telephone,  showing  a  circle,  is  so  marked  to  indicate  the  area,  one  mile  radius, 

in  whkh  outside  maternity  cases  are  attended. 


plaints  he 
professed  to 
sufPer  from 
in  a  way 
that  took  in 
even  great 
experts.  For 
some  time 
this  man 
lived  going  \ 
from  hos-  ' 
pital  to  hos- 
pital, and 
remaining 
some  time 
in  each,  but 
they  all 
found  him 
out  at  last. 

Another 
man,  still 
more  clever,  was  brought  in  one  day  appar- 
ently suffering  from  acute  peritonitis.  His 
story  was  that  he  had  fallen  from  a  railway 
signal  pole  and  injured  himself.  His  abdo- 
men was  swollen,  the  thermometer  showed 
his  temperature  to  be  dangerously  liigh,  and 
he  vfas  apparently  in  great  danger.  He  was 
at  once  taken  up  to  a  special  ward,  hot 
fomentations  were  continually  applied,  and 
he  was  given  nothing  but  liourly  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  soda  and  milk  as  food.  The 
sister  in  charge  of  the  ward  fancied  she 
recognised  the  man  as  one  who  had  been  in 
some  time  before  for 
the  same  complaint. 
The  old  case  was 
hunted  up,  the  man 
who  came  in  before 
had  the  same  symp- 
toms, which  he  said 
were  caused  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  cer- 
tain signs  on  his 
body  made  it  clear 
that  he  and  the 
present  patient  were 
one.  On  being  told 
this,  the  doctors 
carefully  re-exam- 
ined the  man,  taking 
precautions  to  pre- 
vent any  "faking" 
of  symptoms.  The 
temperature,  which 
a  little  while  before 
had  registered  103°, 
went  down  to  nor- 
mal, the  abdominal 
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swellings  suddenly  abated,  and  the  pretence 
was  revealed.  This  man  had  deceived  num- 
bers of  hospitals,  and  doctors  are  still  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  was  able 
to  so  perfectly  assume  all  the  symptoms  of 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  complaints. 

But  "  fakirs "  and  pretenders  do  not 
number  one  out  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Of 
almost  all  of  the  vast  host  who  come  to  "  Tlie 
London"  seeking  relief  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  urgency  of  their  need  or 
the  greatness  of  their  sufferings.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  this  great  institution  is 
the  only  general  hospital  for  a  million  and 
a  half  people  ;  to  it  alone  they  can  look  for 
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relief  ;  and  if  there  is  no  room  for  them 
there  they  will  probably  have  to  remain 
unrelieved.  "The  London"  is  the  largest 
hospital  in  Great  Britain,  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  the  largest  in  Europe.  With  770 
beds,  800  nurses,  and  a  great  medical  staff, 
it  is  a  little  town  in  itself.  It  sounds  a  great 
thing,  and  it  is  a  great  thing,  to  say  that  in 
a  single  year  not  far  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  patients  are  treated.  The  out- 
patients alone,  if  formed  in  double  line  like 
the  crowd  at  a  theatre  door,  would  stretch  in 
an  unbroken  row  from  London  to  Brighton. 
But  none  knows  better  than  the  hospital 
staff  themselves    how   miserably   inadequate 


the  work  is  to  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the 
district.  "  If  we  had  two  thousand  beds," 
said  one  of  the  doctors  to  me,  "  w^e  could  fill 
them  all  and  keep  them  all  full.  We  are 
constantly  obliged  to  patch  up  and  send 
home  cases  that  ought  to  come  in,  but  Avhich 
we  cannot  receive  for  want  of  room." 

No  visitor  could  go  over  all  the  wards  in 
one  visit,  the  physical  task  w^ould  be  too  great. 
We  must  pick  and  choose  what  to  see.  There 
are  the  special  children's  wards,  brightest 
of  all,  with  their  innumerable  toys,  great 
rocking  -  horses,  and  games  galore,  their 
coloured  windows  and  illuminated  walls.  No 
wonder  many  a  tot  cries  when  it  is  time  to 
go  back  home  to  the  miserable,  over- 
crowded, single-room  slum  dwelling,  away 
from  the  toys,  the  cleanliness  and  constant 
kindness  that  have  made  its  days  of  pain  seem 
like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise.  I  recall  the  tale 
of  the  young  newspaper  seller,  a  ragged  httle 
urchin,  who  had  strong  belief  in  the  super- 
stition that  misfortune  comes  on  those  who 
pass  under  a  ladder.  One  day,  going  into 
the  roadway  to  avoid  a  ladder  against  a 
house,  he  was  run  over  by  a  hansom  and 
taken  to  hospital. 

The  nurse  heard  his  story  and  when  he 
was  getting  better  gently  chaffed  him  about 
his  creduhty. 

"Now,  Jemmy,"  she  finished  up,  "you 
see  w^hat  happened  to  you  by  not  passing 
under  the  ladder." 

The  little  wan  face  looked  up  from  the 
snowy  pillow,  with  a  quiet  grin. 

"  Yuss,  nuss,"  he  said.  "  Blimy,  w^asn't  it 
jolly  lucky  as  I  went  out  into  the  road 
instead  of  goin'  under  that  ladder  ?  Why, 
if  I  hadn't  gone  on  the  road,  I'd  never  have 
been  run  over,  and  come  to  this  nice  place, 
and  had  enough  to  eat,  and  all  of  you  lookin' 
after  me  as  though  I  was  the  Prince  o' 
Wales.     I  am  glad  I  went  out  in  the  road." 

Then  there  are  the  Jewish  wards,  with 
the  Mezuzahs  over  the  door-lintels,  contain- 
ing the  Commandments  on  vellum,  and  with 
the  Passover  bread  ever  hanging  on  tlie 
w^alls.  These  have  their  own  cook,  and  the 
strict  Hebrew  ritual  is  most  religiously 
observed  to  the  minutest  detail.  If  it  were 
not,  many  of  the  Hebrews  would  refuse 
either  food  or  succour. 

Tlie  men's  and  women's  wards,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  are  all  alike  notable 
for  their  exceeding  brightness  and  for  their 
spotless  order.  Flowers  and  green  plants 
take  away  a  look  of  bareness,  and  many  of 
the  walls  are  brightly  painted.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  these  wards  doctors  and 
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nurses  have  often  to  fight  amidst  unfavour- 
able surroundings.  The  wards  are,  many  of 
them,  very  old  ;  they  were  constructed  before 
modern  scientific  ventilation  was  dreamed 
of  ;  the  floors  are  in  several  wards  quite 
uncovered  and  the  walls  are  old  and  cracked. 


The  authorities  want,  as  soon  as  they  can, 
to  cover  the  floors  with  linoleum,  to  put 
permanent  non-absorbent  cement  walls  in 
place  of  the  present  microbe-harbouring  old 
plaster,  and  to  put  new  windows  throughout. 
But  here,  as  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  want 
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of  money  bars  the  way,  though  such  altera- 
tions would  add  to  the  comfort  ^nd  tend  to 
the  more  speedy  recovery  of  thousands  of 
patients  every  year. 

Most  of  all  is  the  visitor  struck  by  the 
brightness  of  the  patients  themselves.  Let  us 
remember  that  a  very  large  number  of  these 
are  drawn  from  the  roughest  classes.  But 
here,  amidst  the  subduing  and  educational 
surroundings,  they  acquire  a  gentleness,  a 
considerateness  for,  their  fellows,  a  manly 
endurance  of  agony,  frgni  which  those  who 
are  socially  much  above  them  might  well 
learn.  There  is  very  little  complaining, 
and  what  murmurs  are  heard  are  more  for 
the  wives  and  children  left  at  home,  maybe 
to  starve. 

Naturally,  sometimes  a  queer  patient 
comes  along.  K  sister  in  charge  of  a  ward 
once  told  me  about  an  old  lady  brought  into 
her  domain.  The  patient  was  taken  worse 
soon  after  her  arrival.  Next  morning  her 
husband  came  to  see  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  wife  is  not  quite  so  well 
to-day,"  the  sister  said  to  him.  "  She  seems 
to  have  developed  erysipelas." 

"  I  know,  sister,"  said  the  old  man,  some- 
what surlily,  "  and  it  is  all  your  fault." 

"  All  my  fault,"  said  the  sister.  "  Why, 
how  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  You  made  the  nurse  wash  her  when  she 
came  in  yesterday." 
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DK.    STEPHEN    MACKENZIE. 

Senior  physician  of  the  London  Hospital. 
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MISS    EVA   C.    E.    LUCKES. 

Matron  of  the  iMndon  Hospital. 

"  Yes,  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  oughtn't  to  ha'  done  it.  My 
wife  ain't  accustomed  to  being  washed,  and 
water  ain't  good  for  her.  Why,  she  ain't 
had  a  wash  for  years  !  " 

In  every  way  there  is  a  considerateness 
for  the  feelings  of  the  patients  which  could 
not  be  well  excelled.  Doctors  and  nurses 
alike  have  ever  before  them  the  remem- 
brance that  these  sick  folks  have  feelings  as 
sensitive  as  any.  There  must  be  discipline 
in  so  vast  an  institution,  but  here  discipline 
is  combined  with  homeliness  and  humane- 
ness and  gentle  courtesy.  The  most  unrea- 
sonable fads  of  the  sick  ones  are  studied,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be,  as  much  privacy  is  secured  as 
possible  ;  screens  abound,  and  nerve-trying 
ordeals  are,  whenever  possible,  avoided.  Take, 
as  a  case  in  point,  the  method  of  conducting 
serious  operations.  The  patient  is  first  taken 
into  a  little  anteroom,  where  no  knives  or 
instruments  are  visible,  and  where  three  or 
four  persons  are  present.  Here  he  is  given 
the  anaesthetic,  and  not  until  he  is  quite 
unconscious  is  he  wheeled  into  the  operating 
theatre.  During  the  operation  the  whole  of 
his  person,  except  the  part  which  comes 
under  the  knife,  is  kept  covered.  The 
operation  over,  the  patient  is  taken  away 
and  put  back  in  bed  before  he  recovers  con- 
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sciousiiess.     He  does  not  even  see  tlie  nerve- 
shaking  surgical  instruments. 

The  feeding  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
patients  a  day  is  a  big  task.  Breakfast,  tea, 
and  supper  are  prepared  in  tlie  little  kitchens 
attached  to  each  ward  ;  but  dinner  is  cooked 
in  the  great  kitchen  in  the  basement,  totally 
inadequate  in  size,  badly  ventilated,  and 
badly  lighted.  Each  day  the  house  surgeons 
and  physicians  say  the  kind  of  diet  each 
patient  is  to   have.     The  food  varies  from 


encased  in  hot  water.  These  are  quickly 
run  along  into  a  h'ft  and  carried  into  the 
wards.  The  sister  and  her  nurses  are  ready 
for  them.  The  sister  cuts  up  the  meat  with 
a  deftness  })orn  of  great  practice,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  the  sixty  or  seventy  people 
in  the  ward  will  have  all  been  served  with 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  second  course 
of  a  milk  pudding  will  be  on  its  way  to 
their  beds. 

The  steward,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hills,  has  kindly 
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fever  diet  to  full  diet.  Tlie  former  is  two 
puits  of  milk  and  one  pint  of  beef  tea  a  day. 
Full  diet  consists  of  10  ozs.  of  bread,  8  ozs. 
of  potatoes,  6  ozs.  of  meat  (roast  or  boiled 
leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  roast  beef), 
and  one  pint  of  milk.  There  are  special 
diets,  which  include  practically  everything. 
There  are  four  nurses  in  charge  of  the  four 
subdivisions  of  a  ward.  Each  of  these  re- 
ports to  the  sister  the  total  diets  she  needs 
for  next  day  ;  the  sister  adds  them  together 
iiiid  sends  them  to  tlie  house  steward.  All 
iire  totalled  up  and  kitchen  arrangements 
made  accordingly. 

Dinner  is  delivered  at  twelve  o'clock  over 
the  whole  building.  Just  before  twdve  the 
oooks  in  the  basement  kitchen  place  the 
jomts,  iish,  poultry,  vegetables  and  puddings 
required    for    each    ward    in    double    tins, 


supplied  me  with  the  total  amount  of 
consumed  in  one  typical  month — 


food 


INIutton     ... 

Heef 

Potatoes  ... 

Chops 

Steaks 

Mince 

Fish 

Soup 

Beef  tea   . . . 

Fowl 

Puddings  ... 

Eggs    '     ... 

Greens 

P»read       

I'ints  of  milk 

Mutton  and  veal  broth., 


3,474  lbs. 

1,051    „ 

7,780    „ 

403    ,, 

211  diets 

703     „ 

3,732     ,, 

...     7,072  pints 

3,257     „ 

945  diets 

14,936     „ 

...  13,551 
(exclusive  of  pudding  eggs) 

12,691  diets 

10,630  lbs. 

37,460 

255  pints 


In  every  department  the  consumption  is, 
of  necessity,  on  the  same  gigantic  scale. 
The   drugs,  dressing   and   medical   sundries 
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cost  £10,252  in  1898;  and  the  various 
dressings  alone,  the  wools,  lint,  gauze,  etc., 
cost  just  on  £3,500.  Moreover,  if  the 
hospital  is  to  maintain  its  place  the  cost  of 
these  items  must  increase.  Some  of  the 
items  in  the  Annual  Dispensary  Account  are 
interesting :  Carbolic  acid,  4,600  lbs.  ; 
gljcerine,  2,850  lbs.  ;  olive  oil,  200  gallons  ; 
strapping,  15,G08  yards  ;  tow,  95  cwt.  74 
lbs.  ;  absorbent  cotton  w^ool,  10,533  lbs.  ; 
Bland's  pills,  672  lbs.  ;  lemons,  oranges,  etc., 
7,800.  Take  some  of  the  items  for  anges- 
thetics,  and  remember  that  a  trifling  quantity 
of  each  of  these  stills  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  dreadful  agony  of  some  poor  soul 
under  the  knife:  J^.ther,  189  lbs.;  chloro- 
form, 292  lbs.,  beside  cocaine,  etc.  Wlien  one 
realises  the  thousands  of  major  operations 
these  figures  represent,  they  take  a  fresh 
meaning. 

To  tell  of  the  London  Hospital  without 
referring  to  its  nursing  would  be  a  fatal 
omission.  "London"  doctors  pride  them- 
selves, and  not  without  reason,  that  theirs  is 
the  "  best  nursed "  hospital  to  be  found 
anywhere.  One  often  hears,  outside,  com- 
plaints that  nurses  are  greatly  overworked. 
Li  the  London  Hospital  few,  if  any,  com- 
plaints are  heard.  The  Committee  have 
wisely  set  themselves  to  treat  their  nurses 


liberally  and  well.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  women  of  a  better  social  class  were 
taking  up  nursing  on  a  large  scale,  and 
ousting  the  old-time  "  Sairey  Gamps," 
--.  hospital  committees  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  inclined  to  trade  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  new  nurses. 
They  were  shockingly  overworked, 
holidays  were  almost  unknown, 
food  was  often  bad,  and  sleeping 
accommodation  sometimes  beyond 
condemnation.  However  this  may 
be  in  some  hospitals  still,  at  "The 
London  "  it  has  utterly  changed. 
The  young  probationers  now  first 
go  into  a  preliminary  training- 
school,  Tredegar  House,  where 
they  learn  something  of  their 
duties  before  entering  the  w^ards. 
"  You  get  so  fond  of  Tredegar  that 
you  never  want  to  leave  it,"  nurses 
-^  tell  me.  When  the  nurses  go  on  to  the 
hospital,  off-duty  time  is  given  them  for 
study,  lectures  and  classes  are  arranged  for 
them,  and  technical  teaching  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  actual  work.  Each  nurse  is  given 
'^  a  room  to  herself,  and  probationers  get  half  a 
day  a  week,  and  staff  nurses  a  whole  day  a 
fortnight,  off-duty,  in  addition  to  two  hours 
every  day,  and  the  yearly  holiday  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  The  hours  in  the 
wards  have 
been  lately 
reduced,  and 
there  are 
more  nurses 
to  do  the 
same  work. 
But  the 
work  still 
calls  for  that 
self-denial 
and  devo- 
tion which 
true  nursing 
must  ever 
require.  As 
Mr.  Holland 
says   in    his 

T  .         IT  MK.    FKKDERICK    TREEVES,    F.R.C.S. 

admirable    ,  .  ^ .,         ' 

J        ,  ,        ^  former  surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital. 

IjCCtUreS     to       puoto  l>y  EIUoU  &  Fry,  Baler  Street,  W. 

London 

Nurses,'"'  "  Love  for  fellow  men,  and  forget- 
fulness  of  self  in  the  earnest  desire  to  help 
others,   are   the   only   mainsprings  of  good 


MR.    FREDERICK   TREEVES,    F.R.C.S. 


*  "Two  Lectures  to  the  Nurses  of  the  London 
Hospital,"  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  HoUand.  London: 
Whitehead,  Morris  and  Co.,  9,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.G. 
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nursing."  These  are 
the  motives  with 
which  the  authori- 
ties at  "The  Lon- 
don" seem  to  have 
been  singularly 
happy  in  inspiring 
their  staff. 

For  this  much 
credit  is  due  to  Miss 
Eva  C.  E.  Llickes, 
the  matron,  whose 
name  is  known 
throughout  the 
nursing  world.  Miss 
Liickes  is  a  born 
leader  of  women. 
She  is  now  only 
forty-six  years  old, 
yet  for  twenty 
years  she  has  been 
matron  of  this  great 
hospital.  Anxious  to 

do  something  for  men,  she  took  up  nursing 
when  but  twenty-two,  and  so  quickly  made 
her  mark  that  four  years  later  she  was 
appointed  to  her  present  post.  AYhen  she 
entered  into  her  duties,  nursing  was  not  the 
strong  point  at  this  hospital,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  nurses  were  treated  did  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  those  in  control.  Miss 
Liickes  set  herself  to  the  uphill  task  of 
reform,  and  the  altered  conditions  are  the 
best  proof  of  her  success. 


THE   NURSES     SITTING-KOOM. 


AN    EXAMINATION    OF   I'KOBATIONEKS    IN   THE   NUliSEs'   UININCi-IlOO^l 


The  Hon.  Sydney  Holland,  the  cliairman 
of  the  Hospital  Committee,  has  within  the 
past  few  years  become  known  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  all  metropolitan  hospital  matters. 
The  eldest  son  of  Viscount  Knutsford,  he 
was  noted  in  his  Cambridge  days  as  a  boating 
and  swimming  man,  and  besides  captaining 
Trinity  Hall  Boat  Club  he  came  fifth  in  the 
Swimming  Long  Distance  Championship  of 
England.  It  was  probably  his  connection 
Avith  the  liOndon  and  India  Joint  Docks 
C  omm  i  ttee  that  fi  rst 
excited  his  interest 
in  the  little  Poplar 
Hospital  for  Acci- 
dents, just  outside 
the  Dock  gates. 
When  the  chair- 
manship of  "The 
London"  fell 
vacant,  four  years 
ago,  Mr.  Holland 
was  offered  and 
accepted  the  post. 
He  has  thrown 
himself  into  the 
work  with  exceed- 
ing zeal. 

"The  London" 
is  also  blessed  with 
a  young  and  active 
house  governor, 
Mr.  G.  Q.  Roberts, 
M.A.  The  house 
governor  is  the  re- 
sponsible   head    of 
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tlie  whole  hospital,  and  answerable  solely  to 
the  Committee  and  Governors.  He  i.^  the 
pivot  on  which  the  administration  swhigs, 
and  from  him  the  staff  largely  take  their 
tone.  But  Mr.  Roberts  is  noted  for  other 
things  besides  the  hospital  routine  work,  as 
the  "  wet  bobs  "  among  the  medical  students 
can  testify,  he  having  rowed  several  years 
in  the  Oxford  Eights,  and  always  successfully. 
As  a  compensation,  Mr.  Orde,  who  is  the 
assistant  secretary,  rowed  for  Cambridge  in 
1888  and  1881).  As  a  result  of  their  coach- 
ing, the  London  Hospital  Four  recently  won 
the  challenge  cup  for  hospital  fours  on  the 
Thames  against  a  boat  containing  two,  if  not 
three,  "  Blues." 

The  whole  work  of  '*  The  London,"  as  the 
staff  themselves  admit,  is  hampered  at  every 
turn  by  the  old  buildings  and  by  lack  of 
funds.  The  funds  required  to  maintain  the 
hospital  day  by  day  are  so  great,  coming  to 
about  £70,000  a  year,  that  cash  cannot  be 
found  for  extra  enterprises  and  needed  im- 
provements. For  instance,  the  changing  of 
gas  to  electric  light  would  not  only  add  to 


the  wholesomene^s  and  comfort  of  wards  and 
offices,  but  would  effect  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  annual  bill  for  light,  and  would  be 
invaluable  for  surgical  work.  But  the  cost  of 
installation  has  long  barred  the  way.  Again, 
it  has  for  some  time  past  been  necessary  to 
keep  numbers  of  patients  waiting  day  after 
day  for  operations  because  the  capacity  of 
the  operating  theatres  is  limited.  AVork  as 
hard  and  long  as  they  please,  the  surgeons 
cannot  do  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
operations  in  the  given  time  ;  and  so  poor 
folks,  after  being  got  ready  for  the  anaes- 
thetics, are  kept  in  suspense  day  after  day. 
This  is  at  last  happily  to  be  altered  by  the 
building  of  four  new  operating  theatres,  the 
gift  of  a  generous  admirer  of  the  Hospital. 
Some  more  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  the 
best  work  are  likely  soon  to  be  removed  ; 
others  must  remain  till  the  public  decide  to 
find  the  means  to  remove  them.  For,  after 
all,  such  a  hospital  as  this  is  a  people's 
concern,  and  it  can  only  do  what  the 
people  give  it  the  power  and  means  to 
perform. 


i^^-l-aak; 


THE   patients'    GARDEN   AT   THE    HACK    OF   THE    IIOSPITAL  ;    THE   NURSING   HOME 
ON    THE    RIGHT. 
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THE  AVarramindali  goldfield  had  been 
in  full  swing  about  eight  months 
when  Daniel  O'Rourke,  the  hero  of 
this  stoiy,  first  put  in  an  appearance  on  it. 
He  arrived  by  the  weekly  coach,  and,  of  all 
the  new  chums  I  have  known,  he  was  certainly 
the  newest  and  the  greenest.  His  height, 
measuring  from  the  soles  of  his  enormous 
feet  to  the  top  of  his  cranium,  w^as  five  feet 
nothing  ;  his  hair  was  the  reddest  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  head  of  mortal  man,  and 
covered  it  like  a  door-mat.  He  boasted  a 
mouth  like  the  lid  of  a  camp-oven,  blue  eyes 
that  somehow^  alw^ays  had  a  twinkle  in  them, 
and  a  fringe  of  stubby  beard  that  peeped  out 
from  beneath  his  chin  like  the  ruff  of  a 
niarmoset  monkey.  As  for  his  brogue,  I  can 
<^n^y  say  that  I  have  never  heard  one  that 
could  compare  with  his  ;  it  was  as  rich  as 
cream,  and  so  thick  as  to  induce  you  to 
believe  that  you  could  almost  cut  it  with  a 
Knife.     When  he  arrived  he  told  everybody 
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that  he  w^as  just  out  from  Ireland, 

/      and   that   his    father   had    been    a 

small    farmer    near    the    village    of 

,-  "    Ballycaloo,   eight  miles  from   Ballyca- 

looby,  which,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
is  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee 
Mountains,  in  County  Tipperary.  Axi  uncle 
had  died,  so  he  told  everybody  who  spoke  to 
him,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  been  thought- 
ful enough  to  leave  him  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds.  AYith  that  nice  little  fortune  he 
had  come  to  Australia  hoping  to  double  it, 
bringing  three  of  his  cousins  with  him. 
They  were  at  present  in  Sydney,  he  said, 
but  directly  he  got  settled  they  were  going 
to  buy  spades  and  come  out  to  help  him  dig 
for  gold.  He  was  as  innocent  of  the  world 
as  a  young  opposum,  had  the  queerest 
notions  you  ever  came  across  in  a  grown 
man  about  things  in  general,  and  knew  as 
much  about  mining  as  a  stamp-head  knows 
about  politics. 

Before  he  had  been  on  the  field  twenty- 
four  hours,  endless  practical  jokes  were  played 
upon  him,  and  every  man  who  had  a  useless 
mine  to  sell  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  it  to 
him.  But  in  his  own  way  he  had  a  certain 
amount  of  shrewdness.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  take  the  first  in  good  part, 
and  to  refuse  the  second  point-blank.  As 
he  found  occasion  to  put  it  to  one  individual 
who  wasted  a  morning's  work  trying  to  foist 
a  notorious  swindle  upon  him,  he  "didn't 
come  all  the  way  from  old  Oireland  to  buy 
praties  wid  the  insoides  shcraped  out  on 
'em."  In  spite  of  his  caution,  however,  he 
was  destined  to  fall  an  easy  victim  in  the 
end. 

On  the  outside  of    the  township,  just  at 
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the  foot  of  the  big  hill  that  turns  the  Creek 
off  its  old  course  on  to  the  plain,  was  a 
property  that  had  a  greater  claim  to 
notoriety  than  perhaps  all  the  others  on  the 
field  put  together.  It  had  been  pegged  out 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  rush,  and  had 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  without  more 
than  a  few  ounces  of  gold  being  taken  from 
it,  since  that  time. 

Party  after  party  had  tried  it,  worked  for 
a  few  weeks  upon  it,  given  it  up  eventually 
as  a  bad  job,  and  then  disposed  of  it  for 
whatever  it  would  fetch.  Never  surely  was 
there  a  greater  frost  in  tlie  mining  industry 
than  the  property  known  as  the  "  Great 
Tipperary."  After  half  a  dozen  firms,  at 
least,  had  lost  money  in  it,  and  had  been  glad 
to  get  out  of  it  again  at  any  cost,  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  little  Jew  storekeeper 
who  had  advanced  money  to  its  owners,  and 
who,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
got,  had  been  glad  to  take  the  mine  in  lieu 
of  payment,  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
dispose  of  it  again. 

This  enterprising  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Cohen — Levi  Cohen — no  sooner  heard 
of  O'Rourke's  advent  on  the  field  than  he 
scented  a  chance  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
property. 

Accordingly,  he  visited  a  drawer  under  the 
counter  where  he  kept  the  supply  of  nuggets 
and  gold-dust  he  had  that  day  taken  from 
his  customers,  and  after  weighing  out  a  few 
ounces  placed  them  in  a  bag  and  then  made 
his  way,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  heir, 
along  the  principal  street  and  over  the  Creek 
towards  the  ill-fated  mine.  The  pegs 
denoting  the  boundary  of  his  property  were 
still  standing,  the  windlass  still  yawned  above 
the  shaft,  and  the  general  litter,  and  two  or 
three  stakes,  sliowed  wdiere  the  miners'  tents 
had  once  been  pitched. 

Chuckling  to  himself  over  the  success  he 
expected  to  achieve,  the  wily  little  fellow 
glanced  round  to  make  sure  his  actions  were 
unobserved,  and  then,  having  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  rope  on  the  windlass  w^as  strong 
enough  to  bear  his  weight,  lowered  himself 
gently  down  into  the  pit,  adjuring  his  son  not 
to  fail  to  pull  him  up  when  he  should  call. 
Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  little  Ephraim  felt  a  jerk  on  the  rope, 
and,  seizing  the  crank  of  the  windlass,  set  to 
work  to  \m\\\  his  adventurous  sire  to  the 
surface.  Then  they  tramped  home,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Levi  went  in  search  of  the 
man  he  wanted.  The  original  loss  had  been 
added  to  hj  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
genuine  gold  from  the  counter  drawer,  and 


he  was  anxious  to  reimburse  himself  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  his  search  for  the 
guileless  Daniel  was  not  successful,  and  he 
was  returning  home,  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment, when  he  met  the  very  man  he  wanted 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  store  door. 
They  entered  the  shop  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

When  O'Rourke  had  made  his  purchases, 
the  genial  Levi  turned  the  conversation  into 
the  channel  most  popular  in  the  township — 
the  work  done  on  the  different  mines.  He 
described  the  way  gold  was  being  taken  out 
of  the  "  Dawn  of  Day  "  by  the  shovelful  ; 
told  how  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortune  "  had  just 
changed  hands  for  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  bargain  even 
at  that  price  ;  reminded  him  how  a  nugget 
of  enormous  value  had  been  discovered,  quite 
accidentally,  in  the  "Glimpse  of  Glory,"  and 
in  this  manner  did  his  best  to  interest  and 
inflame  the  Hibernian  seeker  after  wealth. 
Daniel  was  prodigiously  impressed,  as  Levi 
intended  he  should  be,  and  repeated  his  wish 
that  he  could  hear  of  a  claim  to  his  liking. 

Thereupon  the  Jew  dropped  his  voice  and 
looked  carefully  round  before  he  spoke,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  someone  might  overhear 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  said — 

"  You  want  a  claim,  do  you  ?  Well,  I — 
but,  tl:^ere,  we  don't  know  who's  listening,  and 
what  I've  got  to  say  must  not  be  breathed 
aloud.  Supposing  you  step  into  my  back 
room,  I  could  tell  you  there." 

"  It's  mesilf's  obliged  to  ye  for  your 
civility,"  said  the  unsuspecting  Daniel,  as  he 
followed  the  other  through  the  door  in  the 
back  of  the  little  shop  into  a  smaller  room, 
built  of  canvas  and  kerosene-tins,  which  was 
behind  it. 

"Don't  mention  it,  I'm  sure,"  answered 
the  affable  Jew,  producing  a  bottle  of  whisky 
and  a  pannikin  from  one  box  and  placing 
them  on  another  that  did  duty  as  a  table. 
"  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  a  new^  arrival  in  the  land.  Help  your- 
self to  whisky  and  I'll  tell  you  my  news." 

"The  bottle  stands  foreninst  wid  ye," 
answered  Daniel,  pushing  it  towards  the 
other,  after  he  had  helped  himself. 

"Not  in  business  hours,"  returned  the 
Jew.  Then,  seeing  a  look  of  displeasure  on 
his  guest's  face,  he  hastened  to  pour  a  few 
drops  into  his  pannikin,  remarking  as  he 
did  so,  "As,  however,  this  is  a  special 
occasion,  I'll  break  my  rule.  I  drink  to 
your  good  fortune,  Mr. " 

"O^Ronrke's  me  name,"  replied  Daniel, 
replenishing  his  glass  and  preparing  to  re- 
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ceive  the  toast.  "  Daniel  O'Rourke,  from 
Ballycaloo,  County  Tipperaiy." 

"  Ah,  I'm  a  Dublin  man  myself,"  said  the 
Hebrew,  wiping  his  lips.  "  And  since  we're 
countrymen  I  don't  mind  telling  you  what 
I've  heard.  Only  I'll  have  to  ask  one  thing 
from  you  first." 

"  An'  phwat's  that  ?  "  asked  Daniel,  empty- 
ing his  pannikin. 

"  That  you'll  pledge  me  your  word  not  to 
mention  what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you  to 
anybody.  When  I've  done,  you'll  see  that  I 
can  only  tell  you  in  the  strictest  confidence." 

The  mystery  surrounding  the  matter  de- 
lighted the  Irishman,  and  he  willingly  gave 
the  required  promise. 

"Well,  it's  this,  and  nothing  more,"  began 


'Just  chock  fuU  of  gold." 


Cohen — "  but  fill  your  glass,  Mr.  O'Rourke — 
there's  a  mine  about  to  be  put  on  the  market 
that  I'm  told  is  just  chock  full  of  gold." 

"  The  divil  there  is  !  And  phwy  are  the 
folks  that  own  it  not  working  of  it,  then  ?  " 
"  Because  the  previous  owners  gave  it  up 
as  worthless,  and  re-sold  it  just  before  they 
reached  the  true  spot  where  the  gold  lies," 
said  Cohen. 

O'Rgurke  had  heard  others  begin  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  so  he  was  not  unduly 
excited. 

"  And  phwere  is  this  mine  ?  "  he  asked, 
"  and  how  can  I  come  to  hear  of  it  ? " 

"Ah,  you  mustn't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  the  Jew.  "  For  all  I  know,  it  may 
be  sold." 

Daniel's  face  dropped. 
"  15 at  if  you  would  like  to  consider  the 
matter,  I  will  find  out  at  once  if  the  offer  is 
still  open,  and  then  you  can  accompany 
me  and  inspect  it  for  yourself.     At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell 
you  that  I  expect  a  good  sum  will  be 
asked  for  it." 

"  Phwat  d'ye  call  a  good  sum  ?  " 
The  Jew  regarded    him  very 
closely  for  a  moment  and  then 
said  cautiously — 

"  Probably  fifteen  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Bad  cess  to  'em,  then,  for  a 
set  of  thieves  and  robbers ! " 
cried  Daniel.  "  I'll  not  be  able 
to  find  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
nor  anything  like  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  leave  it  in 

my  hands  I  will  make  inquiries," 

returned  the  other,  "  and  if  it 

is  still  open  we'll  see  what  can 

be  done." 

"  I   take   it    koind    of 

ye,"    said     Daniel,     and 

gripped   the  Jew's  dirty 

_     ^    hand  with  a  strength  that 

made  him  jump  as  it  he 

had  been  shot.     "Andwlien  may 
it  be  that  I  shall  see  ye  again  ?  " 

*'  You  might  call  here  to-morrow 
morning  about  ten,"  said  Levi, 
"  In  the  meantime,  remember,  not 
a  word  to  anyone.  If  you  speak 
about  it  the  price  will  go  up  and 
we'll  not  get  another  chance  at  it." 
"I'll  remember,  never  fear," 
replied  Daniel,  and  presently  bade 
the  other  good-bye  and  left  by  the 
back  way. 

Next  morning,  punctually  on  the 
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stroke  of  ten,  the  Irishman  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  store.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, approach  bj  the  front  door,  but  passed 
round  and  gained  admittance  by  the  back. 

"  Phwell,  and  phvvat  have  je  found  out  for 
me  ? "  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he  and  the  Jew 
were  alone  together.     "  Is  the  mine  sold  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  astute  Cohen  ;  "  but 
I'm  told  there  are  two  parties  after  it. 
However,  I've  got  permission  for  jou  to 
see  it." 

"  Come  along  wid  ye,  then  !  "  cried  Daniel. 
"  Let's  be  afther  seeing  it  at  once.  I'll  not 
rest  till  I've  set  me  eyes  on  it  and  looked 
into  the  bowels  of  it  for  meself." 

The  other  laughed  at  his  eagerness. 

"  You  mustn't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  he 
said.  "  If  we  were  to  go  down  to  it  in  broad 
daylight  everyone  on  the  field  would  know 
of  it  in  an  hour,  and  then  we  should  be 
forestalled.  No,  I've  arranged  it  all — you're 
to  come  round  here  at  nine  to-night,  and 
we'll  visit  the  mine  and  you  can  examine  it 
yourself.  I  don't  want  you  to  say  afterwards 
that  through  my  advice  you  bought  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  In  the  meantime  I'll  have  to 
persuade  the  vendors  to  wait  for  your 
offer." 

Daniel's  face  fell  at  tlie  notion  of  more 
waiting,  but  the  other  was  inexorable.  This 
being  so,  he  was  compelled  to  exercise  his 
patience  for  the  second  time. 

Once  more  he  kept  his  appointment 
punctually,  and  then  with  Eeuben  and 
Ephraim,  the  Jew's  two  sons,  set  off  for  the 
"  Great  Tipperary."  The  night  was  as  dark 
as  the  inside  of  your  hat,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  party  made  their  way 
across  the  field,  and  its  hundreds  of  treacherous 
pitfalls,  in  the  direction  of  the  mine.  At  last, 
however,  they  reached  it,  and  the  two  older 
men  prepared  to  descend.  Up  to  that  time 
Daniel  had  never  been  down  a  mine,  and  he 
was  therefore  filled  both  with  importance 
and  also  with  desire.  The  Jew  went  first, 
and  when  he  was  safely  at  the  bottom,  the 
Irishman  placed  his  foot  in  the  bucket, 
clutched  the  rope,  and  was  lowered  to  his 
side.  Thereupon  Levi  lit  a  candle,  a  bundle 
of  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
began  to  explain  the  general  working  of  the 
mine.  Having  pointed  out  several  supposed 
advantages,  he  led  the  trusting  Hibernian 
into  the  main  drive  and  they  examined  the 
walls  together. 

"  Wait  here  for  me  a  moment,"  said  the 
Jew;  "  w^hile  I  go  back  to  the  shaft-bottom 
and  see  if  I  can  find  a  pick.  Then  you  can 
^rike  for  specimens  yourself." 


He  went  off  on  his  search,  and  when  he 
returned  he  brought  tho  tool  and  also  a 
bucket  with  him. 

"  You  take  these  and  I'll  carry  the  candle," 
he  said.  "  That's  right ;  now  come  along  to 
the  end  of  the  drive." 

They  groped  their  way  to  where  the 
previous  owners  had  ceased  work,  and  then 
Levi  bade  his  companion  drive  in  his  pick. 
The  other  did  as  he  was  commanded  and 
brought  away  a  lot  of  loose  earth  ;  he  gave  a 
second  stroke  with  a  Hke  result. 

"  Bedad,  it's  easy  working  !  "  said  the 
astonished  Irishman,  who  had  expected 
hours  of  labour. 

"  That's  because  the  last  owners  picked  it 
round,  but  were  too  lazy  to  finish,"  explained 
the  Jew,  who  knew  he  must  say  something. 
"  Try  again." 

Once  more  the  Irishman  let  drive. 

"  That's  the  style,"  said  the  Jew.  "  Now 
wait  a  moment  and  I'll  be  off  for  an  old 
shovel  I  saw  in  the  shaft.  Then  we'll  fill 
this  bucket  and  take  it  home  to  wash." 

He  lit  another  candle  and  set  off  in  search 
of  the  implement.  When  he  returned  the 
Irishman  filled  the  bucket  and  they  were 
then  drawn  up  with  it. 

Between  them  they  carried  it  back  to  the 
township,  and  once  there  Daniel  and  the 
Jew  set  to  w^ork  to  wash  it  in  the  room 
behind  the  store.  To  their  surprise  nugget 
after  nugget  came  to  light. 

"Phwy,  it's  alive  with  gold,"  cried  the 
Irishman.  "  If  that  bucket's  a  sample,  bedad, 
there's  gold  enough  in  the  mine  to  buy  up 
all  the  w^orld.  By  St.  Pathrick  !  I  never  saw 
such  another  sight  in  all  my  born  days." 

Again  he  examined  what  they  had  taken 
out,  and  as  he  did  so  his  enthusiasm  grew 
apace.     He  could  hardly  contain  himself. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  "  he  cried,  "  but  it's  like 
picking  up  sovereigns.  Levi,  me  son,  if  I 
don't  have  this  mine  I  shall  die." 

"If  it  has  not  already  been  sold,  that  may 
yet  be  done,"  said  Levi.  "  I'll  see  the  vendors 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  if  you  like.  Now, 
to  what  price  do  you  feel  inclined  to  go  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  they'd  be  afther  takin'  five 
hundred  pounds  for  it,  sonny  ?  I'd  not 
be  able  to  offer  more  than  that." 

Levi  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  It's  too  little,  I'm  afraid,"  he  answered  ; 
"  but  I'll  do  my  best  for  you,  you  may  be 
sure.  If  you  come  round  to  my  store  about 
twelve  to-morrow,  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  I've  done.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
secrecy  as  before.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  do,  me  jewel ;  not  a  word  shall  pass  me 
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'  That's  the  style,'  said  the  Jew." 


lips,  ril  be  as  silent  as  Mooney's  pig  when 
the  butcher  whispered  'Pork.'  "' 

"  Come  to  me  at  twelve  to-morrow,  then. 
Now  you'd  better  be  getting  home." 

Daniel  went,  and  all  night  long  he  dreamt 
of  what  he  had  seen. 

Next  day  he  was  punctual  as  usual  in 
reaching  the  -store  ;  but  Cohen  was  out,  and 
It  was  nearly  the  half-hour  before  he  put  in 


an  appearance.  When  he  did,  his  shifty 
little  face  looked  craftier  than  ever.  He  led 
his  unsuspecting  victim  into  the  room  at  the 
back  of  the  store,  and  after  he  had  carefully 
closed  the  door  that  led  into  the  shop,  and 
had  drawn  the  canvas  curtain  across  the 
doorway  that  opened  into  the  yard,  he  sat 
down. 

"Ye're    mighty   mysterious,   Mr.    Cohen, 
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dear,"  said  Dan,  as  he  watched  the  other's 
attempts  to  guard  against  intrusion  and 
eavesdropping.  "  I  hope  it's  good  news  ye 
have  to  tell  me." 

"  That's  how  you  take  it,"  remarked  the 
Jew.  Then  he  dropped  his  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper  and  said,  "  I've  seen  the  parties 
who  own  the  mine,  and  I've  bought  it 
myself." 

"  The  divil  ye  have  ! "  Dan  almost 
screamed. 

"  On  your  account,  of  course,"  the  other 
hastened  to  explain.  "  It  was  a  ticklish  bit 
of  business,  but  I  managed  it  at  last.  The 
others  were  most  anxious  to  have  it,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  An'  phwat  have  ye  gw^u  for  it,  honey  ?  " 
asked  the  Irishman. 

"  Six  hundred  pounds  cash,"  returned  the 
Jew.  "  Not  a  penny  less.  If  they'd  known 
the  worth  of  it  they  would  have  asked  me 
five  thousand." 

"  Six  hundred  pounds.  Phwy,  ye  divil,  I 
said  I'd  not  go  above  five  hundred." 

The  Jew  simulated  wrath. 

"  Call  me  a  devil  again  and  I'll  keep  it 
myself,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  I  was  doing 
you  a  good  turn.  You  needn't  take  it  unless 
you  like.  I  will  gladly  keep  it  and  work  it, 
though  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  speculate  in 
gold  mines." 

At  this  the  other's  face  went  down  to 
zero.  He  remembered  the  washings  he  had 
seen  on  the  previous  night. 

"  No,  no,  me  son,  that  ye  won't,"  said 
Daniel.  "  I'll  take  it  at  the  price  ye 
mention,  and  give  ye  a  fivfe-pound  note  for 
yer  trouble.  I'm  obliged  to  ye.  Shake 
hands  on  it,  bedad." 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  close  the  bargain 
without  doing  as  he  was  asked,  the  Hebrew 
would  have  done  it.  But  in  the  face  of  so 
mucli  success  he  felt  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  refusing.  So  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
had  it  crushed  in  the  other's  ponderous  grasp. 

"  There's  one  stipulation,  however,  that 
the  vendors  feel  compelled  to  make,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  pain. 

"  Bedad,  they're  as  full  of  stipulations,  as 
ye  call  'em,  as  a  dog  is  with  fleas.  Pliwat  is 
it  they  want  wid  me  now,  me  son  ? " 

"That  you  shall  give  your  promise  in 
writing  not  to  divulge  the  price  you  have 
paid  for  it,"  said  Levi.  "  I  felt  I  might  give 
the  promise  on  your  account  before  handing 
over  my  cheque  for  the  purchase-money.  I 
suppose  it  was  all  right  ?  " 

"  An'  so  it  was.  Ye  need  not  fear  that 
I'll  bethray  a  mining  secret,  me  jewel." 


"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  other,  pro- 
ducing a  half  sheet  of  note-paper  on  which 
some  words  were  written.  "  When  you've  put 
your  name  to  this  I  suppose  we  can  consider 
the  matter  settled.  You  will  let  me_  have 
your  cheque  at  once,  of  course." 

The  simple  Hibernian  fumbled  in  his 
breast  pocket  and  brought  out  a  dirty  cheque- 
book on  a  Sydney  bank.  A  pen  and  a  bottle 
of  ink  were  soon  forthcoming,  and  with  much 
labour,  sucking  in  of  lips,  and  hard  breathing, 
the  draft  was  made  out  and  the  promise 
signed.  The  Jew  wrote  a  receipt  for  the 
money  and  then  went  into  the  store  for  the 
papers  relating  to  the  mine.  Ten  minutes 
later  the  Irishman  was  making  his  way  down 
the  street  to  the  Commissioner's  office  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  Miner's  Right 
and  also  to  record  his  purchase.  He  walked 
with  a  proud  step  and  his  head  thrown  back, 
for  he  was  dreaming  of  tin?  future  that  w^as 
to  be  his  when  he  should  have  made  his  pile. 
As  he  left  the  office,  with  his  authority  to 
dig  for  gold  buttoned  up  m  his  pocket,  the 
Commissioner  himself  crossed  the  street  and 
approached  him.  Though  he  had  only  been 
on  the  field  a  fortnight,  everyone  knew  Dan 
O'Rourke.  His  trusting  innocence,  combined 
with  his  irresistible  good  humour,  made  him 
a  general  favourite. 

"  Well,  O'Eourke,"  said  the  Commissioner, 
who  had  heard  of  the  other's  desire  to  pur- 
chase a  tried  property  rather  than  to  chance 
his  luck  on  a  new  claim.  "  Have  you  found 
your  mine  yet  ?  " 

"  Mine  is  it,  yer  honour  ? "  said  Dan. 
"  Bedad,  it's  a  fortune  I've  just  taken  out  in 
yer  office  yonder.  I'm  the  owner  of  the 
'  Great  Tipperary,'  away  t'other  side  of  the 
Creek." 

"  What  ? "  cried  the  Commissioner, 
astounded  by  the  answer.  "  You've  taken 
the  '  Tipperary  '  ?  " 

"  That  one  and  no  other,"  said  Dan. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  seriously  that 
you've  been  idiot  enough  to  purchase  the 
'Tipperary'?" 

Dan's  eyes  twinkled.  He  had  seen  the 
gold  for  himself  and  knew^  it  was  there. 

"  Bedad,  and  I  have,  then,"  he  answered. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you'll  lose  every 
halfpenny  you  have  put  into  it,  O'Rourke. 
Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  I  don't 
know  what  you  have  paid  for  it,  but  be  sure 
to  sell  it  again  if  you  can  find  a  big  enough 
fool  to  purchase  it,  or  you'll  bite  your 
fingers." 

"  Not  while  there's  enough  gold  in  it  to 
buy  me  a  dinner,  yer  honour.      Don't  be 
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afraid,  sir  !     I  know  it's  there,  and,  work  or 
no  work,  I'm  going  to  have  it  out." 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  but  I'm  afraid 
you're  a  fool." 

T4ie  Conmiissioner  went  into  his  office 
shaking  his  head,  and  Dan  made  liis  way 
down  the  stre3t  to  his  tent,  where  lie  wrote 
to  his  three  cousins  in  Sydney,  telling  tliem 
of  his  good  fortune  and  bidding  them  come 
up  and  assist  him  in  liis  work  at  once.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  man's  simplicity  and 
generosity  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  share 
in  his  venture. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  was  written  he 
started  off  to  the  mail-office  and  posted  it,  in 
order  that  it  mignt  go  down  by  the  coach 
that  night. 

A  week  later  the  three  cousins  arrived. 
They  were  as  curious  a  trio  as  any  man  ever 
set  eyes  on, and  as  green  as  spring  grass.  They 
all  possessed  the  same  red  hair,  the  same 
enormous  mouths,  hands  like  hams,  and  tlie 
same  twinkling  blue  eyes.  They  were  also 
invariably  in  good  spirits,  and  their  greeting 
to  Daniel  when  they  descended  from  the 
coach  was  little  less  than  cyclonic.  Then 
and  there  they  were  taken  out  and  introduced 
to  the  mine,  and  next  morning  they  com- 
menced work  in  real  earnest. 
.  Now,  if  there  was  one  man  on  the  field 
who  took  a  greater  interest  in  their  success 
than  another,  it  was  the  Jew,  Levi  Cohen. 
He  knew  very  well  that  after  the  first  load 
was  taken  out  of  the  drive  no  more  gold 
would  be  found,  and  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  wondering  what  form  the 
Irishman's  vengeance  would  take.  However, 
he  had  come  safely  out  of  one  or  two  little 
episodes  of  the  same  kind  before,  and  trusted 
to  his  luck  to  be  able  to  wriggle  out  of  this 
as  he  had  done  out  of  the  others.  But  to  his 
thunderstruck  surprise  the  bottom  did  not 
fall  out  of  the  mine  in  the  time  he  had  pre- 
dicted. On  the  contrary,  the  prospects  of 
the  O'Rourke  Company,  as  the  field  nick- 
named the  quartette,  seemed  to  improve  with 
every  succeeding  day.  When  a  week  had 
elapsed,  and  the  field  was  beginning  to  talk 
of  the  numbers  of  big  finds  made  in  the 
"Tipperary"  drives,  Cohen  mustered  up 
courage  and  went  over  to  the  mine  to 
inquire  for  himself. 

On  reaching  the  claim  he  discovered  that 
a  stout  paling  fence  had  been  erected  all 
round  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  a  gate, 
which  was  kept  locked.  He  knocked  upon 
it,  and  after  a  while  it  was  opened  to  him. 
When  he  had  passed  inside  he  inquired  for 
i^an,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  him  to 


make  his  appearance  he  noticed  that  the 
firm  had  permitted  themselves  the  luxury  of 
a  whim-horse,  and  a  large  tank  in  which  to 
keep  the  washing-water  for  the  cradle.  A 
neat  tent  had  also  been  erected  near  the  gate, 
and  on  the  otlier  side  of  it  a  canvas  stable 
for  the  horse. 

Presently  T)zn  appeared  from  tlie  shaft, 
attired  in  an  old  pair  of  moleskin  trousers 
and  a  Crimean  shirt,  and  covered  with  dirt 
from  top  to  toe.  He  greeted  the  Jew  with 
his  accustomed  cordiality  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  mine. 

'•I  hear  great  tales  in  the  township," 
replied  the  Jew  suspiciously.  "But  the 
thing  is,  are  they  true  ?  " 

"  Come  along  wid  ye  and  see  the  day's 
find  for  yersilf,  alannah,"  said  Dan,  and 
led  him  into  the  tent.  "  Anotlier  ten 
minutes  an'  ye'd  ha^ve  been  too  late,  for  I'm 
just  off  to  the  bank  wid  ifc." 

He  unlocked  a  box  that  stood  in  the  corner 
and  pulled  out  a  canvas  bag,  the  contents  of 
which  he  tipped  on  to  the  bed.  Nuggets  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  rolled  out,  with  dust 
enough  to  make  a  smaU  handful.  The  Jew 
looked,  and  as  lie  looked  his  eyes  bulged 
nearly  out  of  his  head.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  consternation  on  his  face. 
One  question  dominated  all  others.  Could 
he  have  been  fool  enough  to  part  witli  a 
mine  that  turned  out  gold  in  tliis  abundant 
fashion  for  the  small  sum  of  six  hundred 
pounds  ?  He  asked  himself  the  question, 
and  tiie  only  reply  he  could  give  nearly 
made  him  sick. 

"  And  Where's  yesterday's  find  ?  "  he  asked 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Where  sliould  it  be,  me  Jew  blioy,"  said 
Dan,  "•  but  in  the  bank  wid  its  little  brothers. 
Ah,  me  broth  of  a  lad,  it  was  a  fine  turn  ye 
did  me  ph wen  ye  sold  me  this  mine  for  six 
hundred  pounds." 

Inwardly  the  other  groaned  ;  but  aloud 
he  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it. 

*'  It's  a  fortune  we're  turning  out,"  said 
Dan,  with  a  chuckle.  "  Ye're  a  benefactor 
of  humanity,  Levi  Cohen,  an'  so  ye  are. 
Now,  will  ye  have  a  drop  of  the  crature  to 
wish  us  luck  ?  " 

The  Jew  declined  hastily  and  made  his 
adieux.  He  felt  that  a  thimbleful  of  spirit 
at  that  moment  would  have  choked  him. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  standing  at  his 
store  4oor,  when  Dan  appeared  before  him, 
clad  in  his  best,  and  carrying  a  black  bag  in 
his  hand. 

"  The  top  of  the  morning  to  ye,  Mr.  Cohen, 
me  dear,"  said  he.     "And  how  are  ye  this 
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fine  spring  morning,  ye  benefactor  of 
liiimanity  ?  " 

"  How's  the  mine,  Mr.  O'Romke  ? "  asked 
the  other,  disregarding  the  inquiry  after  his 
own  health. 

In  reply  the  Irishman  led  him  into  his 
store  and  put  down  the  bag  he  carried  in 
his  hand.  From  it  he  poured,  as  he  had 
done  at  the  mine,  another  quantity  of  gold 
upon  the  counter.  When  he  had  let  the 
Jew's  eyes  feast  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  so, 
he  swept  it  back  into  the  bag  and  said — 


pounds  on  the  transaction.  And  if  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes  could  be  believed,  this 
rascally  Irishman  must  have  got  back  his 
money  and  have  made  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  clear  profit  already.  He  determine^  to 
set  his  brains  to  work  to  try  and  devise  some 
scheme  for  getting  possession  of  the  property 
again.  On  the  first  available  opportunity  he 
sounded  the  Irishman  on  the  subject,  but 
his  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  cash  was 
rejected  with  derision.  A  fortnight  went  by 
and  then  a  month.    The  phenomenal  returns 


a  day  more 


"  Two  days'  clean  up,  me  son,  and  divil  a 
day  more." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  may  say  that 
this  performance  was  repeated  almost  every 
day,  with  variations.  Sometimes  the  weekly 
amount  of  gold  was  larger,  sometimes  it  was 
smaller,  but  it  was  never  of  les?  value  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  while  sometimes  it  reached 
even  to  three.  As  may  be  imagined,  Cohen 
was  by  this  time  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  debt  in  pay- 
ment of  which  he  had  originally  received  it, 
he  had  not  made  more  than  three  hundred 


still  continued,  and  three  times  a  week  regu- 
larly Dan  called  at  the  store,  and  tipped  his 
fifty,  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds'  worth  of  gold  out  on  to  the  counter 
for  the  other's  inspection.  At  the  same  time 
he  invariably  took  good  care  to  attest  his 
gratitude  to  the  Jew  for  his  assistance  in 
procuring  him  the  means  of  making  such  a 
fortune.  The  story  of  the  sale,  minus 
the  price  paid,  had  leaked  out  and  about  the 
field,  and  on  every  hand  the  Jew  was  com- 
mended for  his  extraordinarily  generous  be- 
haviour.    As  a  result  he  bit  his  fingers  with 
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rage,  in  private,  and  became  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  participate  in  the  tirm's  good 
fortune. 

One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
Dan  appeared  in  the  store  with  a  solemn 
face  and  dejected  bearing.  Levi  inquired 
the  cause  and  was  informed  that  Barney,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  association,  was 
seriously  ill.  The  next  day  he  was  worse, 
the  day  following  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
the  next  day  he  was  dead. 

On  the  night  of  his  decease  Cohen  met 
Dan  on  his  way  back  from  the  undertaker's. 
He  commented  on  the  sad  news  and  inquired 
after  the  mine. 

"We've  not  touched  it  these  three  days 
past,"  said  Dan,  wiping  his  eyes  with  an 
enormous  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
"  We  haven't  the  heart  to  lift  a  pick.  Poor 
little  Barney !  Poor  little  Barney !  I've  made 
me  fortune,  and  now  I'm  of  two  minds  as  to 
whether  I  won't  sell  off  the  mine  and  leave 
the  field.  There's  not  one  of  us  could  bear 
to  work  it  now  the  httle  lad's  gone." 

The  Jew  scented  an  opportunity  and 
hastened  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  If  you  really  think  of  disposing  of  the 
property,  Mr.  O'Rourke,"  he  said,  "I'll 
gladly  make  you  an  offer  for  it.  You  know 
you  owe  me  the  first  chance  for  having 
obtained  it  for  you." 

"  If  ever  I  do  sell  it,  I'll  promise  ye  the 
first  chance,"  said  Dan,  "  that  I  will.  Ye're 
a  benefactor  of  humanity,  Levi  alannah,  as 
I've  so  often  tould  ye." 

He  squeezed  the  Jew's  hand  and  left  him. 

Next  morning  it  was  known  all  over  the 
field  that  Daniel  O'Kpurke  intended  to  take 
his  cousin's  body  down  to  the  nearest  railway 
and  send  it  thence  to  Sydney,  to  be  buried 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery.  The 
remaining  trio  were  to  accompany  it  on  its 
dismal  journey.  Then  came  the  confirmation 
of  Dan's  threat  of  leaving  the  field,  and  it 
was  finally  settled  that,  notwithstanding  its 
richness,  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  "  Great 
Tipperary  "  without  delay. 

At  midday  the  man  himself  called  at  the 
store.  Cohen  received  him  and  together 
they  passed  into  the  room  at  the  back. 

"I'm  going  to  sell  the  mine,"  said  Dan 
abruptly.  "  I've  got  three  offers  for  it  liere. 
Would  ye  like  to  see  them  ?  " 

He  took  from  his  pocket  three  letters  and 
laid  them  on  the  table. 

The  writers  were  well-known  miners,  and 
their  offers  ranged  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Now,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  if  ye  want  the 


ye  said 
cried  Dan. 


mine,  ye  must  say  so  at  once,  for  I've  no  time 
to  waste.  I  leave  for  Sydney  to-night,  and 
I'm  niver  coming  back.  Ye  did  a  poor 
bhoy  a  good  turn  when  he  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land,  and  I'll  do  the  same  for  ye.  Two 
thousand  is  the  price  I'm  askin'  ye.  Will 
ye  take  it  at  that,  just  as  it  stands,  tent, 
whim,  palin'  fence,  an'  tank,  or  shall  it  go 
elsewhere  ?  " 

"Give  me  an  hour  to  think  it  over,  Mr. 
O'Rourke,"  said  the  Jew,  with  almost  trem- 
bling earnestness.  "  I  can't  decide  in  such  a 
hurry.     It's  a  large  price  to  pay." 

"  For  that  beautiful  mine   that 

yersilf  was  worth   thousands?"  cri 

"  Phwy,  it's  dirt  chape  at  the  money.  Say 
no  more— I'll  go  elsewhere.  Bedad  I  will, 
if  I'm  trated  like  that  when  I'm  doing  a 
kindness  to  an  old  friend." 

The  other  reflected  for  a  moment.  If  the 
takings  he  had  seen  every  week  could  be  in 
any  way  relied  upon,  and  Daniel  was  too 
simple  to  have  faked  them,  he  would  get  his 
money  back  in  less  than  three  months,  and 
the  rest  would  be  all  profit.  It  was  a  specu- 
lation, but  still  he  felt  he  would  be  justified 
in  risking  it. 

"  Will  ye  take  it,  or  shall  I  go  elsewhere  ?  " 

"I'm  to  take  it  just  as  it  stands,  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Barrin'  the  horse  and  cart  and  the  lad's 
personal  belongings,  just  as  it  stands." 

"  Make  it  fifteen  hundred  and  I'll  gv^^  you 
my  cheque  at  once." 

"I've  said  two  thousand,  and  to  two 
thousand  I'll  stick.  Say  *No,'  and  I'll  go 
elsewhere." 

"  Then  I'll  take  it." 

"  Give  me  your  cheque  and  make  it  pay- 
able to  bearer.  I'll  collect  it  before  I  go,  to 
save  throuble,  d'ye  see  ?  " 

The  cheque  was  written  and  lianded  over. 
Then  Dan  shook  hands  with  his  benefactor 
and  went  on  to  the  bank. 

A  week  later  there  was  weeping  and  wail- 
ing in  the  store  on  the  main  street.  In  spite 
of  the  gold  the  unhappy  Jew  had  been  shown 
week  after  week,  the  mine  liad  proved 
worthless,  after  all.  There  wasn't  as  much 
as  an  ounce  of  payable  dust  in  it  from  top  to 
bottom. 

With  a  fear  that  was  worse  than  the  fear 
of  death  in  his  heart  he  hastened  to  the 
bank  where  Dan  liad  dealt  and  interviewed 
the  manager.  He  begged  the  latter  to  tell 
him  in  confidence  how  nnich  gold  Mr. 
O'Rourke  had  sold  tlieni  from  the  "Great 
Tipperary  "  every  week. 

"  Not  an  ounce,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
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Mr.  Cohen,"  said  the  manager,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  Then  he  added  pohtely,  "  I  am 
told  you  have  purchased  the  mine.  I  hope 
you  did  not  give  a  very  large  sum  for  it." 

"  Two  thousand  pounds,"  groaned  the 
unfortunate  Jew. 

"  And,  knowing  it  to  be  worthless,  I  believe 
you  originally  sold  it  to  my  client,  Mr. 
O'Rourke,  for  six  hundred.  Well,  all  I  can 
say  is,  Mr.  Cohen,  that  I  think  you  have 
only  received  jo^n-  deserts.  I  should  advise 
you  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  your  specn- 
lations  in  the  future." 

The  other,  however,  disregarded  this  speech 
entirely. 

"  But  he  used  to  show  me  gold  twice  a 
week,  nuggets  and  dust  to  the  value  of  nearly 
three  hundred  pounds,"  he  insisted. 

"  He  w^as  evidently  preparing  his  trap  for 
you.  Ah  !  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  we 
sold  Mr.  O'Eourke  three  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  nuggets  and  dust  soon  after  he 
bought  the  mine.  It  was  evidently  that  you 
mw.  You  think  you  must  be  going  ?  Well, 
good  morning." 

But  the  Jew  did  not  answer  ;  he  w^as  too 
busily  occupied  thinking  about  other  things. 


His  reception  on  the  field  was  not  cordial. 
He  had  oppressed  many,  and  the  many  were 
not  sorry  to  have  a  chance  of  paying  him 
back. 

That  night  he  left  for  Sydney  by  the  coach. 
But  he  had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery  yet.  The  morning  following  his 
arrival  he  was  walking  down  George  Street 
with  a  friend  when  his  constitution  received 
a  severe  shock.  Crossing  the  road  in  front 
of  him  was  an  ungainly  figure  topped  with  a 
mass  of  red  hair.  On  reaching  the  pavement 
the  man  turned  round.  It  luas  Barnef/ 
O'Rourhe,  the  poor  lad  who  had  died  at 
Warramindah  a  fortnight  Mfore. 

Cohen  clutched  a  lamp-post  for  support 
and  came  within  an  ace  of  fainting.  He  saw 
at  last  how  beautifully  he  had  been  caught. 

Nowadays,  Levi  Cohen  is  on  a  field  in 
Queensland,  working  with  redoubled  energy 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  Avhich  he  was  so 
cruelly  mulcted  at  Warramindah.  If  a  man 
at  any  time  wants  to  hurt  his  feelings  and  to 
reduce  him  almost  to  tears,  he  has  only  to 
mention  the  name  of  O'Rourke,  and  to  ask 
him  if  he  remembers  the  "  Great  Tipperary  " 
swindle. 


COTTAfiKS    AT    DAWLISII. 


By  F.  Klickmann 


Illustrated  hy  T.   Walter  Wihon,  RJ, 


AMONG  the  many  objects  of  historical 
interest  which  may  be  seen  by 
the  visitor  attend! n^^  one  of  the 
morning  services  held  daily  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  the  appearance  of  a 
nnmber  of  noble-looking  old  gentlemen  of 
decidedly  military  bearing,  whose  bright 
scarlet  nniforms  are  so  much  in  keeping 
with  the  splendour  of  the  choir,  cannot  but 
excite  interest  as  to  their  origin  and  history. 

These  are  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Their  history  goes  back  far  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  AVhen  Edward  III.  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  he  decided  to  found  a 
resting-place  for  some  of  the  many  officers 
who  had  fought  bravely  for  him  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers,  and  who,  when  they  were  no 
longer  capable  of  military  employment,  had 
fallen  into  decay  and  poverty.  He  therefore 
selected  twenty-four  such  veterans,  whom  he 
called  the  "  Milites  Pauperes,*'  and  they,  with 
the  Gustos  (Dean)  and  the  clergy,  were 
incorporated  as  one  body. 

He  directed  that  every  Alms  Knight  was 
to  receive  twelve  pence  per  diem,  with  an 
additional  forty  shillings  per  annum  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  College  of  St.  George, 
payable  by  the  Dean  ;  and  also  each  was  to 
receive  a  red  cloak  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
with  a  purple  mantle  over  it.  They  were 
commanded  to  attend  Divine  Service  daily, 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  Sovereign  and 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  to  wliich  Order  they 
belonged  in  a  lesser  dej^ree. 


Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  the  number  of  the 
"  Milites  Pauperes  "  was  increased  to  twenty- 
six,  the  same  number  as  the  Knights  of  the 
Order.  For  every  absence  from  Chapel  the 
Alms  Knights  were  fined  a  day's  pay,  and  the 
fines  divided  among  the  rest.  From  what 
we  learn  of  the  Poor  Knights  of  Edward  III., 
they  seemed  to  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
corps  to  which  they  belonged. 

Things  went  on  well  enough  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  Knights 
complained  of  being  robbed  by  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  their  share  of  the  College 
revenues.  Matters  were  patched  up  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  disputes  ran 
so  high  between  the  two  parties  that  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  lY.  (1483),  an  Act  of  Parhament 
was  passed,  "That  the  Dean  and  Canons, 
and  their  successors,  should  for  evermore  be 
utterly  quit  and  discharged  from  all  manner 
of  exhibition,  or  charge  of,  or  of  any  of  the 
said  Knights." 

All  kinds  of  strange  accusations  Avere 
brought  against  the  College  by  the  Knights — 
a  rather  amusing  one  being  that  the  Dean 
and  Canons  had  refused  to  share  a  "  last  of 
herrings "  which  was  sent  yearly  by  the 
Corporation  of  Yarmouth  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  College,  and  of  which,  as  a  part 
of  the  Foundation  of  St.  George,  the  Poor 
Knights  claimed  a  share. 

How    the    Alms    Knight    existed,    when 
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supplies  liad  been  cut  off  from  tlie  Cliapel, 
reiuaiiis  a  uiysteiy. 

It  seeuis  that  nothing  was  done  for 
this  unfortunate  body  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIIL,  who  appears  to  have  had  every 
intention  of  settling  fresh  lands  upon  them, 
but  before  proper  indentures  were  made  out 
the  King  died.  Edward  YI.,  dnring  his 
brief  reign,  did  a  good  deal  towards  what 
was  afterwards  completed  by  his  two  sisters. 
It  was  during  tlie  time  of  Queen  Mary  that 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  liower 
Ward  of  tlie  Castle,  in  which  the  Military 
Knights  now  live,  were  completed  at  the  cost 
of  £2,750.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Queen 
Elizabetli  was  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  her 


"  Crane's  Buildings "'  until  they  were  pulled 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  They  extended  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Lower  Ward  between  the  Carter 
Tower  and  the  Salisbury  Towner.  Ashmole 
says,  in  his  description  of  the  Castle,  that 
"Sir  Peter  de  Maire  bequeathed  £1,500  to 
be  bestowed  and  settled  to,  and  in  such  a 
manner  and  form  as  Sir  Francis  Crane  (who 
was  his  brother-in-law)  should  think  Ht 
within  four  years  after  his  death." 

Sir  Francis  decided  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  witli  the  money  was  to  erect  five 
additional  dwellings  for  the  charity,  and, 
by  largely  contributing  himself,  he  was  able 
to  leave  it  that  every  member  of  the  new 
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father  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Alms 
Knights.  The  number  was  fixed  at  thirteen, 
and  about  £600  set  down  for  their  main- 
tenance. Each  Knight  was  to  receive  £18  56'. 
from  the  Dean,  and  an  allowance  of  £3  8^.  Od. 
for  the  red  cloak,  on  which  was  embroidered 
the  arms  of  St.  George.  Many  new  rules 
and  restrictions  were  laid  down,  such  as  that 
they  were  to  be  unmarried  men,  and  were  to 
come  together  daily  for  meals  in  a  central 
hall  now  known  as  the  Garter  House. 

James  I.'  granted  them  an  additional 
shilling  per  diem.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  a  further  extension  of  the  charity 
took  place.  Sir  Francis  Crane  erected  those 
houses  which  were  situated  Avhere  the  Guard 
Room  now  stands,  and  which  were  known  as 


or  Lower  Foundation  should  receive  £40 
per  annum.  After  Crane's  Buildings  were 
demolished  and  the  Guard  Room  erected  in 
their  place,  the  five  Knights  were  quartered 
in  the  Salisbury  Tower  and  in  the  apart- 
ments over  Henry  YIII.  Gateway.  Tliese 
are  now  known  as  the  Lower  Foundation, 
while  the  original  tliirteen  are  called  the 
Upper  or  Royal  Foundation.  It  is  so 
ordered  that  before  any  Knight  can  be 
admitted  on  to  the  Higher  Foundation  he 
has  to  pass  by  seniority  from  the  Lower.  _ 

The  Commonwealth  saw  still  further  im- 
provement in  their  pay,  Cromwell  proving 
a  staunch  friend.  After  the  Restoration 
they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  sources  of 
income  with  the  exception  of  the  shilling  a 
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day.  From  this  time  until  the  reign 
of  George  III.  the  Knights  appear  to 
have  greatly  deteriorated,  and,  in  fact, 
past  military  service  was  not  essential 
for  admittance  to  the  corps. 

However,  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  whose  name  is  always 
so  closely  associated  with  Windsor,  the 
King  innnediately  set  about  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  Order.  There  were 
men  of  questionable  character  within 
the  Founda-  "• 
tion.  The 
King  went 
thoroughly 
into  the 
q  u  e  s  t  i  0  n 
and  strove 
to  better  the 
existing  state 
of  affairs. 

William 
lY.  made 
more  than 
one  impor- 
tant altera- 
tion. He 
changed 
their 
names  from 


'^  Poor  "or  "Alms" 
Knights  to  their 
present  title  "  Mili- 
tary Knights," 
which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  more  desir- 
able distinction  and 
removes  the  hurtful 
suggestion  of 
pauperism.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he 
did  away  with  their 
old  dress  and  insti- 
tuted the  uniform 
now  worn. 

But  even  these 
marked  indications 
of  Royal  interest 
were  not  sufficient 
to  remove  the 
financial  difficulties 
with  which  the  old 
Knights  struggled 
— and,  indeed,  still 
struggle.  The  £49 
per  annum  which 
each  man  now 
receives  camiot  be 
called  an  adequate 
maintenance  for  even  the  most 
frugally  inclined  warrior !  The 
result  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
as  they  occur,  with  men  who  are 
already  possessed  of  some  private 
means — such  as  officers  on  half- 
pay — rather  than  the  really  needy, 


for  whose  benefit  the  Order  was 
originally  instituted. 

The  duties  of  these  veterans 
are  by  no  means  arduous,  and 
considerable  relaxation  has  been 
accorded  to  some  of  the  most 
rigorous  of  former  regulations. 
An  unfailing  daily  attendance  at 
Divine  Service  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  is  no  longer  compulsory — indeed.  Her  Majesty 
has  sanctioned  this  being  dispensed  with  entirely  where 
the  Knights  are  Eoman  Catholics  ;  nevertheless,  the 
members  of  the  Order  are  supposed  to  be  in  their 
stalls  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  this  should  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  men  whose  time  is  not  burdened 
with  much  else  in  the  way  of  official  duties. 

They  are  also  required  to  attend  at  any  installation 
that  may  be  held  in  the  Chapel,  such  as  those  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  or  of  their  own  Order.  They 
are  likewise  included  in  some  of  the  Court  ceremonials, 
and  form  a  picturesque  adjunct  at  Royal  receptions. 
Funerals,  either  those  of  Royal  personages,  buried 
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in    the    historic   Chapel,    or 
those  of  the  members  of  their 
fraternity,  gain  much  in  magni- 
ficence by  the  inchision  of  these  old 
officers  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  who 
always  form  part  of  the  procession. 

The  scarlet  full  dress  is  worn  on 
State  occasions,  Sundays,  and  festi- 
vals ;  the  undress  uniform,  with  the 
blue  frock-coat,  is  worn  on  Litany 
days,  while  mufti  is  permitted  for 
evensong.  The  undress  uniform  is 
provided  by  the  Knights  out  of  their 
own  revenues,  and  costs  them  about 
£15  for  each  suit.  This  alone  is 
somewhat  of  a  strain  on  their 
modest  pension. 


-|f>yCl|g:^yfka>^^^ 
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They  are  allowed  three  months'  leave 
of  absence  each  year — not  a  bad  scale  of 
holidays,  one  would  imagine !  But  no 
man  is  supposed  to  sleep  away  from  his 
quarters  without  depositing  his  door-key  with 
the  Governor.  This  precaution  is  taken  in 
case  of  lire  breaking  out  in  the  building. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  "Lower  Foundation" 
are  superior  to  those  in  which  the  members 
of  the  "  Upper  Foundation  "  are  domiciled. 
Consequently,  w^hen  the  order  of  promotion  is 
given,  it  is  not  entirely  a  change  for  the  better. 


The  main  bulk  of  the  money  paid  to  the 
Knights  is  derived  from  the  manor  of  Car- 
brook,  Norfolk,  on  which  a  charge  of  £230 
is  annually  levied,  and  out  of  w4iich  £46  is 
deducted  as  "  Land  Tax " — a  perceptible 
diminution  on  so  small  a  sum  !  When  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Knights 
have  to  provide  themselves  with  light,  fuel, 
medical  attendance,  and  such-like  items  that 
run  away  with  money,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
much  as  the  vacancies  are  coveted,  they  are 
of  but  small  material  benefit  to  the  Knights 
themselves. 


Illastrafed  by  Maurm  Gmffenhajen, 


CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  BOTHFIELD  BEGINS  TO  TAKE  AN 
INTEREST. 

FRANCIS  BOTHFIELD,  Esquire,  was 
at  great  pains  to  convince  people  that 
he  was  an  Englishman.  They  often 
remained  sceptical  to  the  end  ;  and,  indeed, 
a  man  who  has  been  born  in  Paris,  breeched 
in  Vienna,  educated  at  Gottingen,  and 
domiciled,  for  varying  periods,  in  half  the 
cities  of  Europe,  is  unlikely  to  retain  the 
insular  characteristics.  There  was  not  in 
Mr.  Bothfield  the  John-Bullishness  which 
the  Continent,  at  any  rate,  considers  a  part 
of  British  nature ;  there  was  no  beefy 
exterior,  no  robust  contempt  of  foreigners, 
no  hectoring  display  of  ignorance  It  is  sad 
to  confess  that  these  failings  make  up  the 
Englishman  to  the  other  nations  ;  we  may 
at  least  take  credit  to  ourselves  that  one 
member  of  the  race  lacked  them  altogether. 
He  had  lost  them,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
his  cosmopolitan  existence—possibly  he  had 
never  found  occasion  to  unpack  them,  as  it 
were,  from  his  trim  vahse.  And  in  leaving 
them  among  the  camphor  he  had,  perforce, 
to  leave,  too,  a  certain  positive  virility  upon 
which  we  barbarians  have  better  cause  to 
pride  ourselves.  Bofchtield  at  iive-and -thirty 
was  a  frog  of  a  man— clammy  to  the  toucb, 
and  uninteresting.  He  was  still  a  wanderer 
among  the  civilised  places  of  the  earth ; 
blessed  with  a  genteel  sufficiency  ;  a  dabbler 
in  the  arts  ;  negatively  entertained  by  his 
fellow-men,  and  rarely  pricked  enough  by 
their  contact  to  be  cynical. 

*  Copyright,   1900,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


It  was  Mr.  Bothfield's  misfortune  tliat  lie 
had  not  run  amuck  among  the  passions  ;  that 
he  had  been  too  trained  to  well-bred  indiffer- 
ence to  feel  hatred  ;  too  pacific  to  understand 
a  quarrel ;  too  daintily  nurtured  to  be  gross. 
As  to  love,  which  most  of  us  would  fain 
believe,  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime,  to  be  the 
pivot  upon  which  this  mortal  whirligig 
revolves,  Mr.  Bothfield  knew  no  more  of  it 
than  as  a  lukewarm  emotion  engendered — 
for  half  an  hour— of  a  tempestuous  petticoat, 
a  bubble  of  laughter,  or  the  flutter  of  a  fan. 
He  took  life  with  tlie  imperturbability  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  it  spectator- wise  and 
tasted  it  never. 

By  all  the  fitness  of  things,  Bothfield  was 
born  for  a  neutral-tinted  existence  ;  it  was 
an  ironical  fate  that  gave  him  to  those 
upper-class  gipsies,  his  parents,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  grotesque  conception  of  the 
powers  that  be  that  pitchforked  him  into 
the  turmoil  of  one  of  the  most  mediaeval 
intrigues  that  has  stirred  to  life  in  nineteen tli 
century  Europe  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
immediate  cause  was  the  sublime  faith  in  his 
own  impregnable  indifference  to  convulsions, 
social,  moral,  or  political,  that  led  bini  over 
the  l)order8  of  Amalia  at  the  hour  of 
Gottfried  von  Incke's  arrest  and  trial.  The 
colhsion  that  ensued,  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  narrative,  completed,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  neglected  education. 

The  Central  Europe  express  disgorged  its 
passengers  in  the  western  station  at  Amaro 
just  as  a  winter  sun  was  about  to  rise  over 
the  little  gilded  capital.  Bothfield,  wlio  had 
tumbled,  half  awake,  oat  of  a  coupe  lit,  found 
lu'mself  blinking  at  the  rivalry  of  the  electric 
lights  and   the  dawn   while  his  cab  rattled 
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across  the  cobble-stoned  streets,  and  dreamily 
figuring  to  himself  the  hash  an  impressionist 
would  make  of  the  cold,  clear  sky,  with  its 
vanishing  stars,  as  contrasted  with  those  pin- 
points of  white  fire  below.  He  had  come  to 
Amalia  in  response  to  a  whim,  which  impelled 
him  to  revisit  its  picture-gallery — travellers 
will  remember  the  medley  of  priceless  old 
masters  and  lifeless  new  ones.  The  fancy 
had  seized  him  in  Eome,  and  he  had  bowed 
to  its  ruling,  tolerantly,  and  followed  it 
northward,  and  eastward,  to  the  Principality. 
He  wondered,  iVi  the  face  of  that  chilling 
dawn,  if  it  had  been  worth  while  to  ex- 
perience so  much  discomfort  for  a  very 
doubtful  pleasure,  and  then  he  reproved 
himself  for  letting  the  thought  of  pleasure 
rub  shoulders  with  that  of  art,  wath  complete 
unconsciousness  of  adopting,  for  once,  a  truly 
British  attitude.  If  it  was  a  question  of 
being  bored,  well,  what  matter  ?  He  was 
generally  bored. 

The  cab  jolted  on,  and  Bothfield  looked 
sleepily  out  at  the  streets,  and  was  puzzled 
by  the  presence  of  little  knots  of  people  that 
buzzed  everywhere,  and  particularly  around 
the  newspaper  kiosks,  which  showed  signs  of 
early  opening.  He  felt  that  the  breathless- 
ness  which  is  usual  in  a  city  before  sunrise, 
the  pause  between  the  gaieties  and  the 
tragedies  of  the  night  and  the  business  of  the 
day,  was  being  in  some  way  disturbed  by  the 
march  of  events.  There  was  a  whisper  of 
expectation  under  the  lime-trees  that  bordered 
the  grey  streets,  and  there  was  an  excitement 
that  showed  itself  in  peering  faces,  in  half- 
opened  doors  and  shutters,  and  in  gossipiug 
mi  Ik- women,  as  the  cab  passed  by. 

The  reason  was  brought  home  to  him 
when  the  porter  of  the  Hotel  Bellevue  shook 
his  head  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  his 
demand  for  room  and  breakfast.  The  Incke 
trial  was  to  begin  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
hotel  was  filled  —  chartered  bodily,  like 
enough,  the  porter  said — by  lawyers,  wit- 
nesses, and  partisans  of  the  Government  in 
the  great  case  of  Ferdinand  11.  v.  Gottfried 
von  Incke.  It  w^as  impossible  for  the  gentle- 
man to  be  given  shelter.  He  regretted  it 
profoundly,  but 

After  all,  a  man  of  intelligence  does  not 
permit  himself  to  be  cosmopolitan  for  nothing. 
Bothfield  was  conservative  in  his  attachments, 
and  among  them  he  numbered  an  affection 
for  the  Bellevue's  cook,  which  rose,  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  to  an  inordinate  heat. 
There  was  nobody  in  all  Amaro  who  could 
cook  macaroni  au  parrmsan  as  this  chef,^ 
and    he    longed,    suddenly,    for    macaroni 


au  parmesan  with  the  yearning  of  a  lover  for 
his  mistress.  He  waved  the  porter  aside 
and  demanded  audience  of  the  manager  in 
an  inner  chamber.  It  was  granted  ;  and  he 
disappeared  from  view. 

Ten  minutes  later  Bothfield  and  the 
manager  re-emerged,  animated  by  a  mutual 
appreciation,  and  exchanged  cigars  in  the 
vestibule,  while  Mr.  Bothfi eld's  baggage 
departed  swiftly  to  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor.  Its  owner  chatted  with  the  affable 
manager,  compared  notes  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ance and  the  service  of  trains,  and  then 
followed  his  trunks  in  satisfaction.  Political 
trials  might  disquiet  the  multitude — that  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  incommode  a 
peaceful  traveller. 

The  sunrise  had  begun  to  smoke  and  blaze 
when  Bothfield  entered  his  room,  and  he  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  snowy 
bed  in  the  alcove.  He  washed  off  the  dust  of 
the  night,  changed,  and  made  a  light  meal ; 
after  which  he  lit  the  manager's  cigar  and 
snuggled  into  a  fur  coat,  to  enjoy  the  breezes 
of  morning  from  the  balcony. 

The  Hotel  Bellevue  stands  high,  and 
Amaro  is  spread  in  panorama  about  it.  She 
is  a  very  decorous  city  to  the  eye,  so  decorous 
as  to  look  hypocritical  to  those  who  know 
her  character  as  a  Rauhritternest^  a  stronghold 
of  bullying  free-lances,  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  Amaro  has  long  since  put  her 
ancient  sins  behind  her,  and  said  confession, 
and  built  a  university  and  a  museum  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  Moreover, 
her  princes  no  longer  run  away  with  fat 
barons,  or  practise  dentistry  upon  passing 
Jews,  and  they  are  at  least  as  moral  as  any 
other  petty  European  autocrats.  Bothfield 
looked  out  upon  the  trees  of  the  Summer 
Gardens,  and  the  stately /ap^^e  of  the  Palace, 
the  equestrian  statues  of  Amalian  warriors, 
and  the  rays  of  tree -lined  boulevards  that 
spread,  spokewise,  to  all  the  points  of  the 
compass.  A  flag  drooped  upon  the  Palace 
roof ;  a  green-coated  sentry  could  be  dimly 
seen  pacing  before  the  gates ;  later  on, 
when  the  lime-trees  were  in  leaf,  he  would 
be  hidden  by  them.  There  was  already  a 
touch  of  spring  in  the  air,  and  the  singing 
of  birds  struck  more  keenly  upon  Bothfield's 
ear  than  the  hum  of  the  city.  He  forgot 
the  possibilities  of  turmoil  below,  the  traitor 
who  was  awaiting  trial  somewhere  in  the 
hurly-burly,  the  prince  who  was,  perhaps, 
just  then  waking  to  the  busy  day  inside  the 
grey  walls  yonder  ;  and  he  smoked  and 
meditated,  leaning  upon  the  balcony-rail,  at 
peace  with  all  mankind. 
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'  Turn 


ibled,  half  .awake,  out  of  a  coupe  lit.'''' 


His  pi'otile  was  projected  beyond  tlie  iron 
screen  that  sliut  one  room's  verandali  space 
from  another,  and  if  he  had  tnrned  his  head 
he  might  have  seen  faces  in  the  next  balcony — 
faces  that  peered  at  his,  shot  out  like  tortoise- 
heads,  and  withdrew.     As  it  was,  he  heard 


scraps  of  conversation  tliat  fell  meam'ngles.s 
upon  liis  ears. 

"  It  all  de])ends  n])oii  tlie  result  ;  and,  my 
faith  !  you  know  tliere  is  not  a  scrap  of 
written  evidence." 


^'-  Then  the  Prince- 
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to   a   whisper  and  droned   on   till   another 
broke  upon  it. 

"That's  of  no  consequence  now.  We  can  , 
put  them  off  so  easily  with  this— this  - 
miracle." 

"  Tut,  tut,  dear  Count.  Your  scheme  is 
a  wild  one.  The  instrument  may  not  he 
ready  ;  he  may  kick,  squeal— anything." 

"  Trust  the  Count  ;  he  could  persuade 
the  Devil  himself  to  dance  to  his  piping. 
Let  us  go  and  inquire  of  Manager  Breslauer." 

"As  you  will.  J^ut  mind,  Captain,  no 
violence." 

There  followed  a  laugli,  some  further 
murmurings,  and  finally  the  tramp  of  de- 
parting feet.  Bothfield  had  no  mind  for 
eavesdropping,  and  he  was  glad  when  the 
talkers  were  gone,  for  he  suspected  they  did 
not  guess  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
verandah.  Their  conversation  had  been 
unintelligible,  and  he  smoked  on,  while  the 
sun  chased  the  last  flying  shadow. from  the 
room  behind  him.  A  knock  at  the  door 
ended  his  meditations  abruptly. 

"  Permit  me  ! "  said  the  manager's 
agitated  voice  from  the  passage. 

Bothfield  threw  open  the  door.  The 
suave  personage  with  whom  he  had  hob- 
nobbed had  disappeared  ;  in  his  stead  there 
was  a  scared,  obsequious,  hand-rubbing  indi- 
vidual who  bowed,  and  wriggled,  and  intro- 
duced three  Amalian  gentlemen  to  the 
visitor's  notice. 

"  Permit  me,  Excellency  !  I  have  the 
honour  to  introduce  to  Mr.  Bothfield,"  of 
Loildon,  the  most  illustrious  Count  Merke- 
witz,  the  honourable  Herr  Holseg,  and 
Captain- of -Police  Cossebaude." 

The  Captain,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  procession,  shut  the  door  as  he  bowed  to 
Bothfield,  and  left  the  introducer  discourte- 
ously on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  He  was  a 
big,  burly  man,  and  Bothfield  noticed  that 
he  leaned  his  back  against  the  panels  and 
folded  his  arms  in  a  pugnacious  way. 
Apparently  the  Count  noticed  it,  too,  for 
he  included  the  ofiicer  in  the  arm-sweep 
with  which  he  prefaced  his  opening  words. 

"  Mr.  Bothfield  will  pardon  an  intrusion 
and  permit  us  to  seat  ourselves  in  his  apart- 
ment ?  It  is  an  early  hoar  for  a  call,  but — 
Cossebaude,  dear  friend,  Mr.  Bothfield  is 
so  exceedingly  kind  as  to  request  that  you 
should  take  a  cliair." 

The  trio  seated  themselves.  Count 
Merkewitz  was  a  small,  grey-headed  person, 
with  a  face  like  a  fox,  and  the  ribbon  of  the 
Order  of  the  Amalian  Sun  in  his  buttonhole. 
Holseg  was  black-bearded  ;    a   man  with   a 


cold  eye  and  a  large  circumference.  He 
"might  have  passed  for  a  retired  butcher,  but 
"Bothfield,  turning  an  anxious  face  from  one 
:  to  another,  thought  that  he  had  seen  him 
before  in  some  position  of  authority.  He 
was  unable,  however,  to  recall  him,  and 
courtesy  demanded  immediate  speech. 

"  I  am  highly  honoured  by  this  visit, 
gentlemen.  May  I  ask  to  what  I  am 
indebted  for  the  favour  ?  " 

"  The  favour  is  ours,"  said  the  Count 
automatically.  "  It  emboldens  us  to  ask  a 
further  one." 

"And  thatis— —  ?" 

"  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  one  of  his 
Royal  Highness's  legal  advisers  in  the  case 
that  is  to  be  tried  to-day.  Herr  Holseg, 
here,  is  the  Chief  of  City  Police,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  arrange  that  his  Highness's 
witnesses  and  advocates  should  have  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Hotel  Bellevue  for  the 
time.  Mr.  Bothfield  was,  perhaps,  not  aware 
of  the  fact  ?  " 

Bothfield  stared  at  the  bland  glance  that 
met  his,  and  felt  himself  a  barbarian  in- 
.stantly.  He  saw  the  predicament  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  awkward  position  into 
which  he  had  plunged  himself  unthinkingly. 
For  what  ?  On  the  instant  he  conceived 
a  lasting  distaste  for  macaroni  an parmPySan. 

"  I — I — I  am  sure  I  very  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  stammered.  "  The  truth 
is,  I  was  told  of  the  fact,  and  I  considered 
it  a — well,  I  did  not  consider  it  sufficiently. 
The  Bellevue  had  sheltered  me  so  often 
that •     In  truth  I  am  exceedingly  sorry." 

The  Count  turned  a  triumphant  coun- 
tenance to  the  others. 

"  It  is  as  I  said,  you  see,"  he  announced. 
"  Mr.  Bothfield  had  no  intention  of  in- 
truding upon  his  Highness's  favours.  It 
was  merely  the  natural  distaste  of  the 
brave  Englishman  to  be  foregone  his  right, 

not Oh,    observe,    gentlemen  !      Mr. 

Bothfield  represents  an  enterprising- nation." 

"  A  poor  representative,  I  am  afraid," 
mumbled  Bothfield,  to  whom  the  keynote  of 
the  Count's  address  was  a  little  indistinct. 
He  suspected  satire,  but  the  face  before 
him  had  a  glow  of  appreciation.  There 
was  a  magnificent  wave  of  the  hand  in 
answer  to  his  interpolation. 

"  Pardon  me — but  no  !  A  gentleman  of 
cosmopolitan  culture,  of  English  birth — is 
there  a  more  enviable  being  ?  It  simplifies 
our  difficulty— -the  one  rising  from  the 
delicate  situation — so  as  to  render  it  no 
difficulty  at  all.  For  surely,  we  can  count 
upon  your  assistance  ?  " 
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"I  don't  understand,"  said  Bothfield. 
"  Let  me  throw  myself  upon  your  kindness, 
and  request  permission  for  the  porter  to 
remove  my  boxes." 

"  I  protest — my  good  sir,  I  protest  !  It 
is  through  an  inadvertence  that  you  have 
become  one  of  his  Highness's  guests  ;  I,  on 
behalf  of  \\u  Highness,  as  his  unworthy 
deputy,  am  enraptured  of  the  opportunity  it 
offers  me  ! " 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  said  Holseg,  and  Bothfield 
knew  beyond  doubt  that  the  speakers  of  the 
conversation  in  the  verandah  were  before 
him. 

"  Tut,  tufc,  dear  Count !  It  is,  I  fear,  less 
of  an  opportunity  than  a  situation." 

"  An  awkward  situation,"  blurted  out 
Captain  Cossebaude  gruffly. 

The  Count  silenced  them  with  a  look. 

"  A  situation — awkward  ?  "  queried  he. 
"  By  no  means.  Mr.  Bothfield  will,  of 
course,  understand  the  need  for — er— diplo- 
matic action." 

"  Indeed,  I  understand  very  little  ab 
present.  I  know  that  I  have  trespassad 
upon  his  Highness's  domains,  possibly  in- 
fringed some  more  important  code  than  that 
of  etiquette  ;  all  that  now  remains  for  me 
is,  with  your  permission,  to  remove  mysalf." 

"  Fortunately  by  misfortune,  if  I  may  so 
paradoxically  express  myself,"  said  Merke- 
witz,  with  a  bland  smile,  "  the  permission 
is  not  with  us  to  grant.  You  have  un- 
wittingly identified  yourself  with  his  High- 
ness's party.  There  is  at  present  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  the  town,  and— but  you 
know  all  the.  details  of  the  recent  terrible 
scandal  ?  " 

"  No.  You  will  scarcely  credit  it,  perhaps, 
but  I  came  to  Amaro  with  hardly  an  echo 
of  the  name  of  Incke  in  my  ears.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  he  is  to  be  tried •" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes !  You  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  the  significance  to  us  of  our  poor 
affairs,  do  you  not  ?  But  they  are,  unhappily, 
only  too  pressing  here  to-day.  The  popu- 
lace, thick-headed  numskull,  is  inclined  to 
sympathise  with  Incke  as  opposed  to  his 
Highness." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Bothfield,  with  astonish- 
ment. "  I  have  read  very  little  about  the 
matter,  beyond  that  there  is  a  Count  Incke 
who  is  accused  of  treason  and  suspected  of 
other  political  sins,  but  I  understood  that 
there  was  an  intense  loyal  excitement  in 
Amalia." 

"  In  tlie  provinces,  yes.  But  here — well, 
the  Department  of  which  Herr  Holseg  is 
Chief   knows  where  its  trouble  hes  to-day. 


The  protection  of  the  community  within  tlie 
walls  of  the  Bellevue,  in  which  you  are  now 
numbered,  will  be  among  its  duties,  for  the 
loyalty  of  our  party  constitutes  its  hourly 
danger  in  the  open  streets.  It  is  especially 
enjoined  upon  us  to  avoid  opportunity  for 
friction ;  otherwise,  we  of  the  Prince's 
service  fear  nothing  from  the  canaiUe,  But 
it  is  an  express  command,  and  now  that  you 
have  identified  yourself  with  our  little  band, 
you  will  see,  Mr.  Bothfield,  that  your  return 
to  neutral  ground  becomes  a  delicate  matter." 
"Bub  I  am  not  known."  Bothfield  was 
not  anxious  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
Amalian  poHtics.  "  Surely  I  have  only  to 
go  to  another  hotel,  and  the  affair  will  be  at 
an  end  ?     I  am  a  stranger,  an  ahen." 

''  Just  so."  The  Count  nodded.  "  There, 
dear  sir,  is  the  difficulty.  The  mob  is  very 
suspicious  of  strangers.  It  has  the  vileness 
to  fancy  that  the  Prince  could  stoop  to  the 
use  of  informers-— foreign  spies,  even— to 
unearth  the  details  of  Incke's  sedition.  I 
need  not  say  the  circumstances  are  far  other- 
wise ;  but  so  it  is  believed.  Consider, 
therefore,  the  seriousness  of  an  assault  upon 
your  person.  Satting  aside  the  risk  to  your 
illustrious  self,  you  will  conceive  how 
damaging  a  circumstance  would  be  the  report 
that  a  suspected  foreigner,  for  whose 
identity  there  is  no  one  in  the  city  to 
vouch,  had  been  brought  to  book  by  the 
rough  and  ready  justice  of  the  streets. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  inflammation  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  possible  deplorable 
consequences  that  would  ensue." 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  md 
Holseg,  his  cold  eye  upon  the  perturbed 
Bothfield,  "  you  nmst  now  consider  yourself 
as  one  of  us,  and  act  accordingly,  abiding 
by  the  instruction  of  my  Department  and 
the  order  of  the  State.  It  is  all  that  there 
is  to  be  said." 

Bothfield  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  began  to  see  that  the  significance  of  this 
early  call  had  in  it  a  reserve  of  something  un- 
pleasant and  inconvenient  for  him,  yet  he  was 
still  in  serai-darkness,  and  he  waited  for  light 
with  his  hands  deep  in  his  fur-lined  pockets. 
"  I  am,  then,  to  consider  myself  under 
arrest  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Oh,  my  very  gracious  sir,  no  !  "  expostu- 
lated Merkewitz.  "  It  is  only  begged  of 
you  that  you  will  keep  within  call  of  a~a 
guardian,  till  further  notice,  that  you  will 
contiinie  to  accept  his  Highness's  favour  in 
this  charming  apartment,  and  that  you  will 
forgive  our  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon 
your  privacy.     I    have    introduced   to   you 


"The  (Jount  included  tlie  officer  in  the  arm-sweep  with  wliich  he  prefaced  his  opening  words." 
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Captain  Cossebaude.  Yon  will  find  in  him 
a  safe  conduct  through  the  menaces  of  an 
eventful  day." 

He  rose  and  made  as  though  he  would 
retire,  looking  from  Cossebaude  to  the  English- 
man as  if  he  had  united  them  by  his  bene- 
volence in  a  bond  of  mutual  affection.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  a  hardly  perceptible 
smile  glimmered  across  Holseg's  cold  coun- 
tenance, and  Cossebaude  found  occasion  to 
stare  at  the  ceiling  with  an  appearance  of 
loutish  indifference.  Bothfield,  in  spite  of 
the  Count's  explanation, felt  a  sense  of  mystifi- 
cation that  was,  for  some  unacknowledged 
reason,  stronger  than  he  could  define.  He 
had  a  momentary  vision  of  a  puppet-show 
he  had  once  seen,  where  the  wire-puller  had 
borne  a  fanciful  likeness  to  the  Count 
Merkewitz,  and  wiiere  the  dolls  were  at  least 
as  stiff-jointed  as  himself  and  his  other  new- 
made  acquaintances. 

Holseg's  bow  followed  the  Count's,  and 
they  left  the  room  together.  Cossebaude 
remained,  heaving  himself  awkwardly  out  of 
his  chair  and  fingering  his  moustache  as  he 
eyed  his  companion.  It  was  evidently  in 
the  bond  that  he  was  to  mount  a  close 
guard,  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  he 
had  every  intention  of  obeying  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter.  Bothfield  made  a  dash 
at  conversation,  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Well,  Captain !  "  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  jocularity.  *'  It,  seems  we  are 
to  be  stable  companions  to-day.  I  bow  to 
the  ruling,  if  I  cannot  altogether  see  its 
necessity." 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  you 
see  it  or  whether  you  don't,"  commented 
Cossebaude  gruffly.  "You  can  leave  the 
reasons  for  it  to  us."  Then,  as  if  conscious 
that  his  manner  was  offensive,  and  not 
unwilling  to  mend  it  a  little — "  Since  we 
have  to  be  together,  suppose  w^e  make  the 
best  of  it.  There's  no  need  to  stay  stewing 
in  this  one  room  all  the  time.  What  do  you 
say  to  breakfasting  below  in  a  private  apart- 
ment, and  then  driving  over  to  the  Palace 
of  Justice  ?  I  have  a  pass  to  the  police 
gallery,  and  there  is  the  great  trial  to  be 
seen.     Eh  ? " 

"  But— but  I  thought  it  was  in  the  open 
streets  that  the  danger  lay,"  said  Bothfield, 
astounded  at  the  suggestion.  "Bnrely  to 
drive  across  them " 

"  There  are  such  things  as  closed  carriages," 
said  the  Captain.  "Of  course,  if  you're 
afraid  we  will  stop  here." 

The  suggestion  was  probably  intended  to 
settle  the  question,  which  it  did  effectually. 


"  It  is  not  by  my  wish  that  I  am  the  object 
of  so  much  solicitude,"  said  Bothfield,  with 
dignity.  "  By  all  means,  Captain,  let  us  go 
to  breakfast,  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen 
after."  Then,  with  involuntary  regretful 
ejaculation—"  Ah,  my  picture  gallery  !  " 

He  descended  the  stairs,  wrapped  in  medi- 
tation, and  behind  him  stalked  the  tall 
Captain,  with  creak  of  boot  and  clank  of 
scabbard. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  GOTTFRIKD  VON  INCKE. 

It  was  five  minutes  before  ten  when  a  closed 
carriage  with  shuttered  blinds  drew  up  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  and  the  little 
crowd  of  onlookers  on  the  pavement  was 
hustled  back  from  its  vicinity  by  the  police- 
men on  duty.  The  spectators,  indeed,  caught 
hardly  a  glimpse  of  its  occupants  as  the  door 
slammed  ;  and  Bothfield,  who  had  been  pro- 
pelled with  amazing  speed  across  the  flags, 
found  leisure  to  draw  a  breath  and  rub  his 
arm,  which  was  smarting  under  the  reminis- 
cence of  Cossebaude's  grip. 

"  Well !  I  don't  suppose  anybody  had 
time  to  make  out  my  features  then.  Captain," 
he  said,  still  rubbing.  "You  understand 
despatch." 

Captain  Cossebaude  had  thawed  under  the 
influence  of  an  excellent  breakfast,  a  bottle 
of  Marcobruniier,  and  one  of  Bothfield's 
Havanas.  He  had  become  less  of  the  boor 
and  more  of  the  officer  ;  it  was  possible  that 
he  was  in  a  state  of  admiration  of  his  own 
affability.  He  and  Bothfield  had  eschewed 
politics  across  the  table  ;  they  had  talked,  on 
the  contrary,  of  Vienna,  where  the  Captain 
had  once  spent  a  delirious  week,  and  for 
which,  as  a  topic,  if  their  amusements  had 
not  been  equally  decorous,  they  found,  at 
least,  a  common  fund  of  appreciation.  Both- 
field's understanding  of  the  situation  into 
which  he  had  been  pitchforked  was  no  less 
obscure,  but  the  edge  of  his  annoyance  had 
been  softened,  even  as  Cossebaude  had  mel- 
lowed. 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  did  that  quickly  enough 
to  satisfy  Merkewitz,"  said  the  Captain.  He 
leaned  back  in  the  coupe  at  ease,  but  Both- 
field saw  him  block  a  too-open  chink  witli 
liis  hand  as  they  rolled  ou.  He  could,  liow- 
ever,  see  through  the  Venetians  that  tliey 
were  passing  along  a  boulevard,  the  edges  of 
which  were  thronged  with  fiM3e8that  flickered 
into  curiosity  as  the  carriage  passed,  their 
lips  bubbling  with   a  thousand  conjectures 
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and  comments.  At  intervals  came  a  knot 
of  policemen,  and  then  a  handful  of  lancers 
clanked  slowly  down  the  highway  ;  and 
here  and  there  a  boy  in  the  background 
bobbed  a  face  among  the  branches  of  the 
limes  that  bordered  the  scene,  or  piped  in  a 
shrill  treble  above  the  voice  of  the  crowd. 
Bothiield's  sluggishness  began  to  diminish. 

"  H'm  !  There  seems  to  be  some  popular 
excitement,"  he  said. 

"  There  has  been  no  sensation  to  equal  it 
in  Amaro  for  years,"  said  Cossebaude.  The 
carriage  stopped,  blocked  by  a  counter-stream 
of  traffic.  He  stufPed  the  chink  with  his 
handkerchief  and  accepted  a  second  cigar. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  yawned  Bothfield. 

^'  Himmel  Sapperment  !  Do  you  really 
mean  you  came  to  Amaro  in  ignorance  ?  To 
be  sure,  you  could  not  gather  much  from  our 
newspapers — we  don't  approve  of  people 
with  pens  in  Amalia — but  I  understood  that 
the  Continental  press  generally  has  not  been 
so  discreet." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Bothfield.  "  I  don't  read 
newspapers.  Politics  and  police-courts  were 
never  to  my  taste,  and  what  does  it  matter 
to  me  what  happens  to-day  ?  " 

"  It  looks  as  if  it  might  matter  very  much 
indeed,"  said  Cossebaude,  with  a  chuckle. 
Then  he  became  grave  again.  "  This  Incke 
intrigue,  now,  is  the  deuce  of  a  business.  Since 
you  wish  to  hear,  and  we  seem  to  be  blocked 
for  the  minute,  I  will  give  you  an  outline. 

"  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke  belongs  to 
one  of  the  very  oldest  families  in  the  Princi- 
pality. One  of  its  privileges  has  always  been 
to  supply  a  page  to  the  Koyal  household,  and 
Gottfried  von  Incke  took  office  as  soon  as  he 
could  walk.  He  grew  up  in  the  Palace,  side 
by  side  with  the  Heir  Apparent,  who  is  now 
the  ruling  Prince.  Then  he  w^as  attached  to 
the  Prince's  suite,  because  they  were  close 
friends  through  their  boyhood,  and  nobody 
thought  there  could  be  a  fitter  companion 
for  the  Prince  than  a  young  Incke.  They 
sowed  their  wild  oats  together,  but — it  is  not 
remarkable  for  our  princes  to  plant  out  a 
crop  of  that  nature.  Prince  Ferdinand's 
harvest,  though,  has  been  supposed  to  cover 
a  good  many  acres  in  excess  of  the  liberal 
allowance  that  is  winked  at  -^or  Royal  blood. 
And  Gottfried  von  Incke  ploughed  the 
furrows. 

"All  this  is  dated  some  years  back,  and 
I  would  caution  you  that  I  am  speaking 
unofficially."  The  mask  of  the  policeman 
snapped  down,  for  an  instant,  upon  the 
softer  countenance  that  had  been  born  of 
the  Marcobrunner. 


Bothfield  nodded.  He  was  listening  with 
a  shade  less  of  his  usual  listless  manner.  For 
once  he  found  himself  entangled  in  an  affair, 
and  the  circumstance  was  sufficiently  unusual 
to  this  unattached  nomad  to  cause  a  fluttering 
of  interest. 

"  Two  years  ago  Prince  Ferdinand  married 
the  Princess  Ottilie  Marie  Brunnhild  Doro- 
thea Luise  Hildegard  of  Ottolini-Gutemberg. 
They  say  that  her  Eoyal  Highness  did  not 
care  for  the  Count  of  Incke  ;  they  soy — 
pah!  I  am  no  purveyor  of  scandal:  we 
policemen  see  too  much  of  the  trouble  it 
breeds.  But  after  the  Royal  marriage  tlie 
Count  Gottfried  went  no  more  to  the  Palace, 
and  at  last  it  was  observed  that  the  Prince 
gave  him  the  go-by  publicly.  More — he 
was  passed  over  in  his  regiment,  which  is 
equivalent  to  requesting  an  officer  to  resign 
the  service.    And  he  did  resign  accordingly. 

"It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  foreign 
Power  began  to  make  use  openly  of  an  amount 
of  precise  information — of  a  most  intimate 
nature — which  could  only  have  been  procured 
by  means  of  an  informer.  There  was  a  great 
sensation  ;  and  then  there  was  a  greater. 
For  a  rumour  began  to  spread  that  the  State 
secrets  concerned  had  been  revealed  by  a 
woman  to  her  lover,  and  that  woman  no  other 
than  the  Princess  Ottilie.  The  man  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  attache  to  a  certain  embassy. 
Furthermore,  it  was  said  that  the  Princess 
had  been  driven  to  her  indiscretion  by  the 
infidelities  of  her  husband." 

"  I've  heard  that  kind  of  story  before," 
said  Bothfield.  He  looked  out  languidly  at 
the  passing  show,  as  the  view  of  it  filtered 
through  the  Venetians.  They  were  now 
moving,  but  slowly,  with  a  stream  of  traffic 
that  swayed  w^estward  through  a  narrowing 
thoroughfare,  and  could  be  seen  to  be  rapidly 
becoming  congested  a  stone's-throw  beyond. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  said  Cossebaude,  following 
his  eye.  "  We  shall  never  get  to  the  Palace 
of  Justice  at  this  rate.  They  have  evidently 
blocked  the  Wiener  Strasse  and  thrown  this 
jumble  of  carts  and  carriages  upon  us.  We 
must  take  a  short  cut."  He  drew  the  check- 
string.  "  Drive  up  the  Kellner  Gasse,  coach- 
man. .  .  .  What  was  I  saying  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have  heard  that  story  before. 
So  have  I.  But  I  believe  no  two  persons 
were  ever  more  slandered  than  our  Prince 
and  Princess.  ,  It  was  not  till  the  rumour 
was  common  property,  bandied  about  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  enjoyment  of  every 
Bummler  and  vagabond,  that  it  came  to 
Prince  Ferdinand's  knowledge.  It  had  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling,  I  expect.    The  Prince 


'A  girl  looked  duvvn." 
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does  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet.  In  fact,  his  pecuHar  vice  is  a  hastiness 
that  has  caused  his  Ministers  trouble  enough. 
He  put  his  men  to  work  ;  and  they  traced 
the  whole  fabrication  back  to  Count  Gottfried 
von  Incke." 

"How?" 

"  The  Count  had  written  a  series  of  scaii- 
dalous  letters  to  a  lady  of  the  Court,  more 
famed  for  her  tongue  than  her  beauty.  She 
has  gone  across  the  border,"  added  the 
Captain  grimly.  "  Before  she  went  her  house 
was  searched  by  the*  police,  and  the  letters 
seized.  After  that  —  well,  a — difficulty — 
occurred.  ",^ 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  the  letters, 
in  this  autocratic  State,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  hang  the  gentleman 
out  of  hand." 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  very  punctilious  nowadays 
with  our  legal  etiquette.  Still,  after  a  pro- 
perly constituted  trial,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
would  have  been  the  means  of  convicting  the 
Count  of  libelling  their  Royal  Highnesses— 
which  is,  of  course,  treason,  and  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  fortress.  They 
were  proof  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  lawyer  ; 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  other  matter — the 
foreign  Power's  knowledge — could  not  be 
proven  to  have  originated  with  Incke,  though, 
setting  aside  the  Princess,  no  one  but  he 
could  have  had  the  information  to  supply. 
The  Prince's  men  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
letters.  But  then,  the  difficulty  .  .  .  ." 
Cossebaude  reddened. 

"Wiis ?" 

"  Oh,  that  fool  of  a  Yon  Engelstadt !  It 
was  sheer  rank  jobbery  that  pitchforked  him 
into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  police.  Now,  if 
they  had  sent  me  .  .  .  Well,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  the  clumsy  oaf  in  charge  of  the 
business  allowed  the  letters  to  be  stolen. 
And  before  they  had  even  been  officially 
examined,  too." 

"  Oh  !  Your  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke 
must  be  a  pretty  smart  man." 

"  Smart !  He's  the  Devil  himself.  After 
he  left  the  Court  he  took  upon  himself  to 
become  the  champion  of  the  Reformers,  and 
they^e  a  pretty  clever  set  of  rascals.  What 
with  their  spies  and  their  secret  societies  and 
their  Revolutionary  programme —they  have 
some  humbug  about  establishing  a  constitu- 
tional government — they  lead  us  a  dance, 
I  can  assure  you.  Incke  was  by  way  of 
virtuously  repudiating  the  corruptions  of  tlie 
Palace.  He  ])0sed  as  a  man  with  newly 
awakened  con^][ei/iQns.,v>Thqy  swallowed  the 


bait  greedily,  and  he  got  them,  to  do  his 
dirty  work  for  him.  All  men  are  free 
and  equal  with  them,  you  know,  and  they 
don't  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  light- 
fingered  gentry  if  necessary.  That's  why 
they  have  collected  such  a  lot  of  the  scum 
about  them,  and  how  they  get  their  under- 
ground affairs  managed  so  well.  Incke  is  a 
member  of  their  council,  I  believe,  and  if  he 
is  convicted  we  may  expect  difficulties  with 
them.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  it  might  be  a 
bomb  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  Court 
to-day." 

Bombs  and  Revolutionaries  !  They  had 
taken  such  a  place  in  Bothfield's  consideration 
hitherto  as  the  giant  gooseberry— vague  and 
exaggerated  news  items  with  which  the  penny 
public  was  fed.  Now,  they  suddenly  seemed 
to  loom  in  the  foreground  of  his  imagination, 
grim,  life-like,  and  menacing.  He  felt  a 
little  shiver  creep  along  his  spine,  and  he 
regretted  his  lust  for  macaroni  an  parmesan 
more  heartily  than  ever.  But  the  non- 
chalance of  the  Captain  of  Police  piqued  him, 
and  he  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  feigning  indifference  instead  of  feeling  it. 

"If  the  evidence  held  is  so  slight,  and 
conviction  so  doubtful,  why  on  earth  have 
you  brought  the  fellow  to  trial  ?  " 

"  That's  the  Prince's  fault.  Natarally  he 
wants  the  whole  lie  exposed,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, a  prince  can't  seek  satisfaction  like  an 
ordinary  mortal.  He  wanted  to,  though, 
badly  ;  and  so,  to  save  him  spitting  himself 
upon  Incke's  sword-point,  the  Government 
made  haste  to  arrest  the  fellow  and  lodge 
him  safely  out  of  the  Prince's  reach.  His 
Highness  is  moving— and  will  move — 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  Incke  to  face  and 
fight  him ;  hence  the  Count's  detention  under 
iock  and  key,  in  the  name  of  Justice— for 
which  you  can  substitute  Merkewitz,  if  you 
like.      But    I    fear    it's    only  a  temporary 

measure,   and    if    Incke    is    acquitted " 

Cossebaude  paused.  Then  his  mouth  curled 
into  some  secret  amusement,  and  again  his 
eye  ran  over  his  companion  thoughtfully. 

Bothfield  finished  the  sentence. 

"  The  Prince  will  call  him  out  ?  Why 
don't  your  men  deport  him  across  the 
frontier  ?  " 

"Exactly  what  we  mean  to  do — if  we 
can.  .  .  .  Look,  now.  I  told  you  of  the 
Reformers.  You  are  passing  through  the 
headquarters  of  their  party  now.  It  is  a 
savoury  neighbourhood,  eh  ?  " 

The  carriage  was  passing,  at  foot-pace, 
down  a  narrow,  evil-smelling  street  that 
looked  as  if  it  were  a  legacy  from  the  days  of 
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Amar®'s  unregenerate  youfcli.  High,  small- 
eyed  houses  with  overhaDging  roofs,  low 
doorways,  and  a  green  mouldiness  of  exterior, 
propped  each  other  crazily  on  either  side, 
their  walls  throwing  the  echoes  to  and  fro  as 
the  carriage  laboured  over  the  cobble-stones 
with  the  horses'  hoofs  among  the  garbage  in 
the  middle  gutter.  Bothfield  wondered  at 
the  deserted  look  of  the  place.  Rickety 
shutters  barred  most  of  the  window-s  ;  not 
a  door  stood  open  ;  and  the  only  living 
creatures  to  be  seen  were  a  few  lean  fowis 
that  scattered,  slirieking,  as  they  advanced. 

"It  is  a  slum,"  he  said,  "and  a  dead 
one,  too." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Our  friends  here  come  out 
mostly  like  bats,  by  night.  To  be  sure,  you 
would  generally  see  a  little  more  life,  but  to- 
day I  have  no  doubt  the  population  of  the 
Gasse  is  swelling  the  crowd  round  the  Palace 
of  Justice.  You  w^on't  see  them,  because 
\^^e're  going  another  way.  ...  Do  you  see 
that  sign  swinging  above  a  doorway  on  the 
left  ?  Look  well  at  the  house  as  you  pass, 
for  it  is  the  tavern  of  the  Weissen  Hirsch, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Reformers  in  Amaro. 
Enough  mischief  has  been  brewed  there  to 
w^ear  the  entire  police  force  to  a  shadow,  yet 
we  can  never  lay  hands  upon  the  conspirators 
in  consultation,  because  the  inn  is  riddled 
like  a  rabbit-warren,  with  passages  and 
secret  hiding-holes  into  which  they  can 
scuttle." 

Bothfield  looked.  The  place  was  as  evil- 
looking  as  any  in  the  street;  its  face  un- 
washed, its  walls  bulging  and  cracking 
through  the  dirt,  and  the  doorstep  filthy 
with  the  grime  of  years.  It  seemed  to  sleep, 
ai  sodden,  drunken  sleep  ;  and  then  suddenly 
an  eye  opened.  High  above  the  street  a 
casement  was  unlatched,  and  a  girl  looked 
down. 

The  glimpse  that  Bothfield  saw  first  made 
him  ghie  his  face  eagerly  to  his  spy-hole  in 
the  carriage-blind.  For  the  face  above  was 
rosy  and  piquant,  and  it  flashed  through  the 
sordid  outlook  like  a  jewel  upon  a  dung-heap. 
It  looked  down,  smiling  with  eager  curiosity, 
and  the  lips  parted  in  a  bewitching  curve. 
A  white,  dimpled  arm  leaned  upon  the  sill, 
and  some  vagrant  curls  tossed  in  the  current 
of  air  that  pierced  the  funnel-like  alley. 
Something  within  Bothfield  melted,  and  a 
warm  spring  of  life,  delicious,  tantalising, 
and  indefinable,  bubbled  in  his  mediocre 
breast.  The  .vision  was  so  unexpected,  and 
the  feeling  to  which  it  gave  birth  so  un- 
familiar, that  he  remained  gazing,  dumb  and 
motionless,  till  the  passing  of  the  carriage 


left  the  Weissen  Hirsch  behind.  Cossebaude, 
who,  from  his  seat  on  the  other  side,  could 
not  see  higher  than  the  ground-floor  of  the 
tavern,  looked  suspiciously  at  his  companion. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at  there  ? "  he 
said,  in  his  gruff,  official  tone. 

An  impulse,  which  was  as  inexplicable  as 
the  quickening  of  his  pulse  with  which  it 
came,  made  Bothfield  lie  glibly. 

"  Nothing ;  I  thought  I  saAV  a  shutter 
move — that  is  all." 

"  There  w^as  the  unsha^'en  face  of  some 
scoundrelly  Revolutionist  behind  it,  I  make 
no  doubt,"  said  Cossebaude.  "  Kindly  keep 
your  nose  out  of  that  crack.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  you  should  not  be  seen.  Here, 
now,  you  are  running  the  greatest  risk  by 
exposing  yourself  for  even  a  second." 

Bothfield  could  not  help  marvelling  that 
he  had  been  allowed  to  incur  the  possibility 
of  risk,  when  it  would  have  been  so  much 
simpler  to  have  left  him  under  lock 
and  key  at  the  Belle vue  ;  and  a  doubt  of 
Count  Merkewitz's  disinterestedness  skimmed 
through  his  mind,  propelled  in  part  by  the 
suggestion  of  some  secret,  cynical  amuse- 
ment that  was  once  more  visible  \\\  Cosse- 
baude's  face.  But  the  surprise  of  the  minute 
before  did  not  allow  him  to  dwell  upon 
anything  but  itself,  and  he  sank  back  into 
his  corner  and  tried  to  recall  it,  yet  more 
vividly,  to  his  mental  vision. 

He  was  lost  in  this  pleasing  occupation 
w^liile  the  carriage  rattled  out  of  the  alley  into 
a  broader  thorouglifare,  and  so  with  a  few 
more  dives  and  cross-cuts  through  a  gateway 
in  the  high,  blank  wall  that  guarded  the 
flank  of  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Here  a 
hoarding,  which  had  been  newly  erected 
across  the  only  way  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  shut  out  all  possibility  of  onlookers, 
and  the  Englishman  and  his  guardian  rolled 
through,  after  being  challenged  by  a  sentry, 
and  found  themselves  in  an  obscure  court- 
yard. It  seemed  to  Bothfield  to  belong  to 
the  coal-cellars  of  the  Palace  ;  and  the  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  when  he  stepped  out 
upon  a  gritty  flagstone,  and  heard  through 
an  open  window  the  roar  of  the  furnace 
which  worked  the  hot-air  system  that  warmed 
the  building.  A  heap  of  cinders  and  slack 
was  piled  outside  the  door.  Cossebaude 
slipped  his  arm  through  Bothfield's  and 
picked  his  way  round  it,  and  plunged 
through  a  dark  entry  into  the  bowels  of  the 
Palace. 

They  stumbled  dowm  a  passage,  and  up  a 
flight  of  fireproof  steps.  The  staircase 
wound  onwards  in  a  spiral,  and  the  Captain 
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'  Bothfield  hopped  back  smartly,  with  the  nose  of  a  revolver  not  ten  inches  from  his  face 


of  Police,  his  baud  still  upon  Botlifield's  arm, 
fled  over  it  at  a  pace  that  left  his  companion 
no  leisure  for  observation.  It  was  only 
when  they  halted,  after  a  final  breathless 
rush  down  a  sky-bghted  corridor,  in  a  little 
anteroom  upon  some  upper  storey,  that 
Bothfield  could  draw  breath  for  speech. 


"  Upon  my  word,  Captain,  this  is  worse 
than  our  exit  from  the  hotel !  What  makes 
you  in  such  a  hurry  here  ?  " 

What  answ^er  Cossebaude  had  ready  was 
not  to  be  know^n,  for  at  that  moment  the 
door  behind  them  swung  open,  and  he 
wheeled    round   with   an   exclamation.      It 
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died  away  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  a 
fat  young  man  in  the  police  uniform,  and  he 
greeted  the  intruder  with  a  scowl. 

"  Ach !  So  it  is  Herr  Braun  !  And  what 
the  deuce  is  Herr  Braun  doing  with  his 
impertinent  nose  in  this  apartment  ?  '' 

Herr  Braun's  rather  flabby  countenance 
flushed,  and  he  shrank  back  towards  the 
doorway. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  Herr  Captain. 
The  trial  has  begun,  and  the  President  of 
the  Court  has  sent  me  to  fetch  something  for 
him  ;  that  is  all.  I  must  have  mistaken  the 
room."  Then  his  glance  fell  upon  Bothfield, 
and  a  look  of  amazement  crossed  his  face. 
"  Why  !  .  .  .  Oh,  I  beg  pardon  again,  Herr 
Captain,  but  really  for  the  moment  I  thought 
I  saw  a  likeness " 

This  time  Oossebaude  fell  upon  him  and 
literally  hustled  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  thought— you  thought,  did  you,  you 
booby  ?  Since  when  have  you  been  allowed 
to  think  before  your  superior  officers  ? 
Tausend  noch  einmal,  and  this  is  the  stuff 
they  would  make  into  an  officer  of 
police  ! ''  He  plunged  forward  with  a  look 
so  threatening  that  his  subaltern  gave  one 
bewildered  gasp  and  fled,  his  feet  clattering 
away  with  all  speed  down  the  corridor. 

"  Hold  your  idiotic  tongue  about  your 
thoughts  !  "  boomed  Cossebaude's  voice,  by 
way  of  speeding  the  parting  guest.  Then  he 
turned  to  Bothfield  once  more. 

"  These  youngsters  ! "  he  said,  "  they 
must  be  kept  in  order.  And  now  I  must 
leave  you  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  make  a 
few  arrangements.  I  will  return — by  and  by." 

The  door  clanged  to,  and  he  was  gone  ; 
and  Bothfield  stood  alone,  with  time  at  last 
for  meditation.  And  the  tumult  of  his 
thoughts  was  hastened  by  the  unmistakable 
grating  of  a  key  as  it  turned  in  the  lock  and 
left  him  his  late  companion's  prisoner. 

It  was  a  feature  of  that  bewildering  day 
that  the  first  thing  of  which  he  thought  was 
not  the  puzzle  that  had  been  begun  in  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  but  the  face  that  had  looked 
down  from  the  window  of  the  Weissen 
Hirsch.  And  it  was  also  in  keeping  with  the 
topsy-turvydom  of  affairs,  that  his  first 
impulse  of  anger  was  not  because  he  had 
been  duped,  not  because  of  the  outrage  to 
the  liberty  of  the  British  subject,  but 
because  his  imprisonment  meant  that  he 
could  not  follow  the  promptings  of  the  new 
man,  and  trace  his  way  back  to  see  if  the 
window  in  the  Kellner  Gasse  were  still  open. 
The  rage  within  him  was  so  strong  at  the 
thought  that  it  set  him  rattling  the  door- 


handle and  kicking  the  panels  like  a  school- 
boy, till  the  gibing  echoes  showed  him  the 
futility  of  his  efforts.  The  part  of  the 
building  in  which  he  was  confined  was 
evidently  remote  from  the  scene  of  national 
interest  that  was  being  enacted  somewhere 
beneath  the  same  roof. 

Bothfield  sat  down  on  the  bench  which 
was  the  only  stick  of  furniture,  besides  a  row 
of  hat-pegs,  in  the  cell-like  room,  and  turned 
matters  over  in  his  mind.  It  did  not  require 
much  circumspection  to  understand  that  he 
was  a  pawn  in  some  game  upon  which  his 
visitors  of  the  morning  were  intent.  Was 
he  the  instrument  that  had  been  mentioned 
in  that  fragment  of  conversation  from  the 
balcony  ?  For  what  purpose  was  it  necessary 
that  he  should  have  been  seduced  from  his 
quarters  in  the  hotel  to  kick  his  heels  inside 
four  blank  walls  ?  Was  it  true  that  it  was 
disinterested  kindness  that  had  kept  him  so 
anxiously  from  the  public  gaze  ?  He  had 
been  smuggled  into  this  room  with  great 
caution  ;  but  why  ?  Question  after  question 
buzzed  through  his  brain,  and  the  minutes 
flew  on  into  an  hour,  and  left  him  no  nearer 
the  root  of  the  mystery  than  before. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Twelve.  And 
the  trial  began  at  ten.  It  was  ckar,  then, 
that  Captain  Cossebaude  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  him  to  witness  the  day's  prpceed- 
ings  ;  certain  that  he  had  used  the  notion 
only  as  a  bait  with  which  to  catch  this 
remarkably  easy  prey.  He  was  to  be  put  out 
of  the  way  for  a  span— Bothfield  had  no  fear 
that  his  imprisonment  would  be  anything  but 
brief — while  the  drama,  in  which  he  was 
beginning  to  suspect  that  he  was  intended 
to  take  an  unknown  part,  unfolded  itself  in 
the  Hall  of  Justice  below.  He  racked  his 
brain  for  a  clue  to  the  puzzle  ;  he  stamped 
and  swore,  and  paced  his  little  prison,  and 
all  the  while  the  day  fled  on,  noon  passed, 
the  afternoon  passed,  hunger  nibbled  below 
his  waistcoat,  an  unaccustomed  sensation,  and 
the  golden  hours  in  which  he  might  have 
been  laying  siege  to  the  fortalice  of  the 
Weissen  Hirsch  dawdled  after  each  other 
into  limbo.  Oh,  the  blank,  maddening 
bewilderment  of  it  all  ! 

A  ray  of  the  setting  sun  streaked  at  last 
across  the  chamber,  and  Bothfield,  with  his 
wits  sharpened  by  that  absence  of  luncheon 
which  had  become  not  the  least  annoying  part 
of  his  detention,  became  aware  that  an  outlook 
from  the  tiny  barred  window,  high  against 
the  ceiling,  might  be  gained  with  a  little 
agility.  He  reared  the  bench  on  end  against 
the  wall,  and  with  a  flounce  and  a  scramble 
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hauled  himself  up  to  it  and  found  his 
reward.  For,  by  clinging  to  the  bars, 
elevating  himself  on  tiptoe  and  resting  his 
chin  upon  the  sill,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  regained  for  himself  a  peep-hole  into  the 
outer  world. 

CHAPTER  III. 

CAPTA.IN   COSSEBAUDE'S   EVENING   DRIVE. 

A  RESPECTABLE  cosmopolitan  of  thirty  odd 
summers,  balanced  betwixt  his  toes  and  his 
chin  for  the  purpQse  of  gazing  upon  the 
world  that  was  his  birthright,  would  have 
been  a  sufficiently  sad  spectacle,  had  anyone 
been  there  to  view  it.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Both- 
held  remained  unlamented,  without  even  a 
twinge  of  self-pity  to  mark  his  predicament. 
For  his  attention  was  engrossed  by  what  he 
saw  below  him. 

The  little  window  looked  down  from  the 
third  storey  into  a  courtyard.  The  Palace 
wall  held,  presumably,  a  doorway  opening 
upon  it,  and  people  bustled,  antwise,  across 
the  yard  and  disappeared  into  the  main 
building.  The  open  space  was  flagged,  and 
it  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  high  walls, 
beyond  which  came  the  free  trees  and 
boulevards  of  Amaro ;  and  on  a  third  by 
a  gloomy-looking  building,  in  appearance  a 
cross  between  a  fortress  and  a  county  gaol, 
which  Bothfield  assumed  to  be  a  place  of 
detention  for  prisoners  on  trial  in  the  Hall 
of  Justice  underneath  him.  His  surmise 
was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  human 
ants,  who  were  policemen  and  warders  to  a 
man,  and  by  the  ceremony  with  which  the 
door  out  of  which  they  buzzed  and  crept 
was  unlocked  and  relocked  for  each  new- 
comer. The  grey  wall  of  the  prison  from 
which  they  came  boasted  only  a  few  windows, 
and  these  small  and  cross-barred  ;  and  it  was 
topped,  no  higher  than  the  second  storey,  by 
a  flat,  ugly  roof  with  but  one  squat  chimney 
above  it.  The  aspect  of  the  place  spelt 
captivity;  and  to  Bothfield  the  word  was 
already  too  familiar.  Yet  he  felt  his  heart 
beat  as  he  looked,  for  the  ferment  below  was 
increasing  every  moment,  and  he  guessed 
that  its  excitement  w^as  caused  by  the  drama 
from  which  he  had  been  excluded.  He  was, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  at  the  wings ; 
he  could  see  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
stage,  but  even  that  was  worth  looking 
upon. 

The  Palace  swallowed  up  the  policemen, 
and  then  disgorged  them  almost  immediately, 
so  far  digested  as  to  be  a  procession  where 
before  they  had   been  units.      They  came 


iosuing  from  the"  unseen  door  with  a  glitter 
of  arms,  the  ring  of  their  boots  upon  the 
flags  coming  clearly  to  the  spectator's  ear. 
And  in  the  centre  of  the  steel-girt  ring 
Avalked  a  prisoner.  He  strode  jauntily, 
looking  about  him  with  a  nonchalant  air,  and 
Bothfield  was  ready  to  swear  to  it  that  he 
must  be  Gottfried  von  Incke,  with  the 
words  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  still 
tingling  in  his  ears.  He  was  bareheaded, 
but  his  face  could  scarcely  be  seen  from 
the  third  storey.  And  it  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because  Bothfield  became 
convinced  at  the  first  glance  that  his  style 
and  figure  were  familiar  to  him.  It  was  a 
short  journey,  and  the  door  in  the  grey  wall 
snapped  upon  prisoners  and  gaolers  and 
shut  them  out  of  sight.  Bothfield  followed 
their  progress  till  the  lock  grated,  and  then 
remained  peering  and  tiptoeing,  as  if  his  eyes 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  solid  stone, 
too  engrossed  by  the  man  he  had  seen  to 
return  to  solid  earth. 

Where,  and  how,  had  he  seen  Gottfried 
von  Incke  before  ?  He  was  dressed  in  a 
drab,  full-skirted  overcoat  that  was  a  common- 
place garment  enough  ;  but  his  walk,  the 
shape  of  his  head,  the  appearance  of  the 
outer  man,  were  all  to  Bothfield's  mind  as 
those  of  someone  he  knew  and  knew  well. 
The  set  of  the  head  upon  the  shoulders, 
the  neutral  -  tinted  hair  —  nay,  even  the 
points  of  a  waxed  moustache — were  all  un- 
accountably familiar.  Yet  his  friends  were 
not  too  many  to  count  upon  his  ten  fingers — 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  could  not 
boast  of  one — and  not  a  man  among  them 
resembled  the  prisoner.  Could  he  have  met 
him  in  some  hotel  in  his  wanderings  ?  It 
was  possible ;  but  the  strange  thing  about 
him  was  that  he  seemed  too  familiar  an 
object  for  a  chance  acquaintance  or  a  fellow- 
traveller.  Bothfield  not  only  knew^  the  way 
he  walked,  but  he  was  able  to  forecast 
correctly  the  little  sharp  jerk  forward  of  his 
chin  that  he  gave  when  he  had  to  bend 
under  the  low  doorway,  and  the  way  he 
thrust  one  hand  behind  his  back. 

"  Why,  what  a  trick  for  my  memory  to 
play  me ! "  he  said.  "  Deuce  take  the 
fellow  !  I  know  him  as  well  as  if  he  were 
my  own  brother.  Where  can  I  have  seen 
him  ?  " 

"  Tausend  nocli  einmal  ! "  came  the 
thundering  answer.  It  was  irrelevant,  but 
its  force  was  enough  to  set  our  athlete 
tottering  upon  the  top  of  his  edifice. 
"  Tausend  noch  einmal!  Will  you  have  the 
goodness   to  step  down  from  the  ceiling  ? 
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Herr  Je,  was  tlie  man  planiiiiig  an  escape  up 
there  ?  " 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Captain  Cosse- 
baude,  and  Bothfield,  between  a  desire  to 
pick  his  bone  with  him,  and  confusion  at 
being  discovered  in  such  an  undignified 
position,  let  go,  lost  his  balance,  and  came 
flying  to  the  ground  with  the  bench  in  hot 
pursuit.  There  was  a  clatter  and  a  thud,  and 
a  strong  hand  swung  him  to  his  feet  and 
withdrew  to  let  him  feel  for  his  bruises. 

"  So  !  "  said  Cossebaude,  and  the  Teutonic 
monosyllable  was  expressive.  He  surveyed 
the  smarting  Bothfield  leisurely  and  swung 
the  door-key  from  his  finger. 

"  So  !  indeed,"  said  Bothfield.  "  I  want 
an  explanation  of  all  this.  Confound  you, 
sir  !  what  do  you  mean  by  leaving  me  to 
starve  all  day  in  this  dog-hole  ?  It's  in- 
famous ;  it's  an  outrage  that  you  shall  pay 
for.  You  decoyed  me  here  under  false 
pretences — I  don't  believe  you  meant  me  to 
witness  the  trial  at  all — and  I  shall  write 
to  the  Times  this  evening."  His  pent-up 
anger  choked  him  when  he  thought  of  his 
indignities,  and  with  them,  and  yet  above, 
the  tormenting  vision  of  the  face  at  the 
Weissen  Hirsch.  And  to  think  that  but  for 
this  surly  boor  he  might  have  been  already 
on  at  least  speaking  terms  with  its  owner  ! 

"  Oh,  I  regret  your  detention,"  said 
Cossebaude.  "  I  am  glad  you  took  upon 
yourself  to  enliven  it,  though — that's  a 
nasty  bruise  on  your  wrist,  eh  ?  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  would  gladly  have  sent  you  up 
a  light  lunch,  if  only  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing our  breakfast,  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
agitate  you  too  soon.  You  see,  you  had  to 
stay  in  some  safe  corner  for  to-day,  and  so 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"I  cannot  believe  you,"  said  Bothfield. 
"  Why  you  wanted  me  out  of  the  way  passes 
my  comprehension  ;  but  you  shall  not  deceive 
me  any  longer  with  your  stuff  about  foreign 
spies  and  the  populace.  I  came  into  Amaro 
freely  enough." 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  believe  it "  Cossse- 

baude  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "At 
any  rate,  be  so  good  as  to  calm  yourself  a 
little,  and  then  we  will  go  and  have  a — a 
late  luncheon —an  early  supper — what  you 
will." 

"  We  !  Is  it  likely  ?  Stand  back  from 
that  dooi',  sir,  and  let  me  pass.  I  have 
business  in  the  city." 

He  pushed  forward.  The  Captain's  sturdy 
form  still  blocked  the  way.  The  next 
moment  there  w^as  a  concussion,  and  then 
Bothfield   hopped    back    smartly,  with  the 


nose  of  a  revolver  not  ten  inches  from  his 
face. 

"  There,  you  fool  !  It  had  to  come  to 
that.  My  orders  are*  explicit,  and  if  you 
want  to  quarrel  with  anybody  you  can  go 
and  talk  to  his  Excellency  the  Count  Merke- 
witz  by  and  by.  But  at  present  you  will 
please  to  understand  that  you  are  still  in  my 
charge,  and  that  I  don't  mean  to  stick  at 
trifles  to  keep  you  in  it." 

It  was  an  ultimatum,  delivered  with  the 
revolver  levelled,  and  with  the  same  lower- 
ing air  of  determination  on  Cossebaude's 
face  that  had  been  there  in  the  beginning. 
There  was  again  nothing  to  do  but  submit. 

"  I  warn  you  that  you  shall  hear  of  this 
later." 

"The  present  is  w^hat  matters  to  me. 
Now,  Mr.  Bothfield,  suppose  we  go  and  get 
something  to  eat." 

They  went ;  and  the  revolver  lay  in  the 
Captain's  pocket,  into  w^hich  his  thumb  was 
hooked  artlessly.  It  was  a  silent  pro- 
gression, for  Bothfield's  sense  of  helpless 
exasperation  w^as  too  acute  to  allow  him 
speech.  It  was  not  until  they  had  passed 
down  the  corridors  and  the  stairs,  and  found 
themselves  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  deserted 
refectory,  that  he  allowed  his  curiosity  to 
master  his  indignation. 

"  That  was  the  Count  von  Incke  I  saw 
in  the  courtyard  ?  Tell  me  now  if — no, 
where,  for  I  am  sure  it  has  happened — I 
have  seen  him  before  ?  He  looked  as 
familiar  as  my  own  brother,  and  yet  I  know 
I  had  not  heard  his  name,  and  I  can't  call 
to  mind  any  chance  encounter." 

Cossebaude  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden 
convulsion  of  his  heavy  countenance. 

"  Oh  !  ha,  ha  !  "  he  exploded.  Then  he 
drew  into  his  shell  once  more.  "  How 
should  1  know  where  you  have  come  across 
him  ?  Perhaps  his  photograph  has  caught 
your  eye  in  one  of  the  shop-windows.  Very 
singular  idea  about  his  face  seeming  familiar, 
though.     Ho,  ho  !  " 

"  'T wasn't  so  much  his  face  as  his  general 
appearance,"  said  Bothfield,  forgetting  his 
irritation  in  his  interest.  "  I  can't  think  .  .  . 
Oh,  by  the  way,  what  happened  at  the  trial  ? 
Was  he  convicted  ?  " 

"  That's  the  bother  of  it  all,"  said  Cosse- 
baude. He  had  locked  the  door,  and  was 
producing  raw  ham,  sausages,  bread  and 
wine,  from  a  cupboard.  He  put  them  on 
the  table  and  began  to  rummage  for  knives 
and  forks.  "  It  fell  out  as  I  told  you. 
There  wasn't  a  tittle  of  direct  evidence  for 
the  Crown,  and  the  fellow  was  acquitted." 
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'  But  I  saw- 


Cossebaude  gave  a  great  horse-laugh. 

"  You  were  able  to  see  a  great  deal,  then, 
from  the  top  of  that  erection  ?  I  give  you 
credit  for  some  ingenuity,  Mr.  Bothfield." 

"  I  didn't  see  much,"  said  Bothfield 
stiffly. 

"No?  But  you  were  going  to  say — oh, 
yes,  I  understand.  You  saw  Incke  returning 
to  the  guard-house,  eh  ?  Ah,  that  was 
only  because  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
let  a  prisoner  walk  out  of  the  dock  into  the 
company  assembled  ;  there  would  be  demon- 
strations and  disturbances,  and  a  hundred 
things.  It  is,  besides,  as  I  explained  to  you, 
considered  expedient  that  the  Count  von 
Incke  should  be  persuadv3d  to  cross  the 
frontier.  .  .  .  But  you're  not  eating  any- 
thing !     Come,  take  a  little  more  sansage  !  " 

**  Confound  you  and  your  sausages  !  "  said 
Bothfield,  in  a  feverish  outburst.  The  de- 
liberation of  the  Captain,  who  had  a  certain 
lumbering  air  of  mischief,  as  of  a  schoolboy 
who  impales  a  butterfly,  rasped  upon  his 
nerves.  "  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this.  It's  granted  that  I  am  not  kidnapped  in 
this  disgraceful  fashion  from  a  philanthropic 
motive.  There  is  some  intrigue  behind  it 
all.  I  am  a  tool,  it  appears  ;  or  an  obstruc- 
tion. For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a 
mouthful  of  solid  truth  ! " 

"  I  refer  you  to  Count  Merkewitz  again," 
said  Cossebaude.  "  But  I  can  tell  you  this 
much,  that  w^e  don't  mean  to  let  you  go  till 
you  have  done  a  little  something  for  us. 
You  can  call  that  being  a  tool  if  you  like. 
If  you  choose  to  put  in  a  claim  for  services 
afterwards,  I  don't  believe  you  will  find  the 
Government  ungrateful." 

"  Hush-money  ! " 

"Stuff  and  nonsense.  I  really  wish  you 
would  make  a  better  meal,  because  the  next 
thing  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  go  for  a  drive, 
and  it  may  be  a  long  and  a  cold  one." 

"  A  drive  I  "  Bothfield  sank  back  in  his 
chair.  "  Ah  !  Am  I  to  be  deported  across 
the  frontier,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  assure  you  that  your  company 
is  much  too  precious  to  lose.  No,  no  ;  you 
and  I  are  going  to  drive  out  together,  that  is 
all  the  business  ;  and  as  you  omitted  to  bring 
an  overcoat,  and  it  may  be  cold,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  provide  you  with  one.  Am  I 
not  considerate  ?  " 

"  Stop  a  bit !  "  said  Bothfield.  A  ray  of 
hope  lighted  him  for  the  moment.  "  Shall 
we — are  we  going  by  the  Kellner  Gasse  ?  " 
There  was  in  his  mind  a  wild  resolve  to 
submit  so  far,  and  then  to  make  a  dash  for 


freedom  at  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the 
vision  of  the  window.  The  Weissen  Hirsch 
was  a  rabbit-warren  of  Revolutionaries. 
Well,  what  better  place  could  he,  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy  of 
bureaucrats,  choose  in  which  to  find  help  and 
shelter  ?  How  far  the  face  had  helped  to 
bring  to  birth  this  frantic  scheme  was  not  to 
be  known,  for  Cossebaude  strangled  it  in  its 
infancy. 

"  You  have  some  mischief  brewing  in  your 
head,"  he  said,  and  again  his  fingers,  perhaps 
by  chance,  fumbled  in  the  bulging  pocket. 
"Be  advised  by  me— I  assure  you,  if  you 
were  an  Amalian  I  should  almost  have  a 
liking  for  you,  and  I  wish  you  nothing  but 
good — and  resign  yourself  to  a  little  more 
mystification.  You  will  know  what  it  means 
presently,  and,  after  all,  you  will  not  find  a 
great  cause  for  offence.  No  ;  we  are  not 
going  to  drive  through  the  Gasse.  Far  from 
it ;  we  are  going  for  a  nice  httle  spin  into 
the  country.  And  now  let  me  assist  you 
into  this  overcoat." 

He  stepped  forward  and  shook  the  coat 
out  of  its  folds.  His  persistence,  and  the 
schoolboy  air  which  had  been  before  in  him, 
helped  Bothfield  to  fresh  suspicions.  He 
looked  and  looked  again.  Then  memory 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  started  back, 
as  a  fly  might  do  that  finds  the  web  clogging 
its  unwary  feet. 

"  Why  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  have  seen  that 
only  a  little  while  ago.  That  is  the  coat 
in  which  Yon  Incke  walked  across  the 
courtyard  ! " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Cossebaude,  and  held  it  out 
invitingly.  "  Why  not  the  Count's  coat  as 
well  as  anybody  else's  ?  He  is  going  south, 
where,  I  understand,  a  light  paletot  is  suffi- 
cient. You,  on  the  contrary,  are  going  for 
a  cold  evening  drive.  There  is  this  much  to 
be  said  for  the  scoundrel — you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  his  tailor.  It  is  a  well-made 
garment.     Come  !  " 

"  I  won't !  "  said  Bothfield  despairingly. 
He  felt  desperate  ;  the  spider  was  advancing 
upon  its  victim,  and,  alas  !  he  was  but  a 
helpless  midge.  "  This  is  some  more  of  your 
devilry.  In  Heaven's  name  !  what  game  is 
this  that  you  are  playing  with  me  ?  Why 
am  I  to  borrow  the  Count  von  Incke's 
plumes  ?  I  implore  you  to  tell  me.  Let  me 
go — I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  as  one  gentleman  to 
another — let  me  go  !  " 

"  Gad  !  it  is  not  my  doing,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  his  bullet 
head.  "  I  give  you  my  word,  though,  I'm 
doing  the  best  I  can  for  you.     And  it's  no 
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good  kicking.     Come  !     Else "  and  the 

coat  remained  suspended  bj  one  hand  only, 
while  the  other  sought  his  pocket. 

The  next  minute  he  and  Bothfield  were 
walking  side  by  side  out  of  the  dismal  eating- 
chamber,  and  the  latter  was  perspiring  in  a 
steam  of  perplexity,  inside  the  obnoxious 
garment. 


upon  a  noble  portico  ;  on  the  right,  more 
massive  doors,  with  emblematical  panels, 
shut  off  what  was  presumably  the  great  Hall 
of  Justice.  The  dusk  was  already  thick  in 
the  corners,  the  gilded  ceiling  lowering  dimly 
through  the  gloom,  and  when  the  pair 
wheeled  towards  the  outer  air  Bothfield  saw 
the  lamps  were  once  more  gemming  the  city 


"  An  arm  of  the  fir  swept  above  the  box  and  caught  the  driver  by  the  throat." 


A  few  paces  brought  them  to  an  imposing 
staircase.  It  was  evident  that  their  hiding 
among  coal-entries  and  closets  was  over,  for 
Cossebaude  descended  with  thef  greatest 
assurance  into  a  vast  entrance-hall  over 
which  Justice,  in  winking .  whitd  marble, 
balanced  her  scales  and  raised  her  sword. 
The  chequered  pavement  bore  the  dust  of 
footprints,  and  an  attendant  in  a  crimson 
livery  was  sweeping  up  a  litter  of  torn  yjaper 
and  debris.     On  the  left,  glass  doors  opened 


beyond  the  trees.  They  stepped  out  into  the 
crisp  air,  the  last  of  those  interested  in  the 
great  trial  to  leave  the  building. 

An  open  carriage  was  standing  on  the 
gravel.  Cossebaude  motioned  to  Bothfield 
to  step  in,  and  he  followed  him.  As  he  shut 
the  carriage-door  a  policeman  came  out  from 
the  shade  of  the  portico  and  saluted. 

"  Ah,  that's  you,  is  it,  Heinrich  ?  "  said 
Cossebaude  affably.  "  Well,  you  can  tell  his 
Excellency  that  we  left  at " — he  looked  at 
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his  watch — "  five-thirty  exactly.  Vorwaerts, 
coachman.  The  Muspringeii  road,  if  you 
please." 

Bothfield  sat  silent,  and  the  carriage  swept 
out  of  the  portico  into  the  gathering  dusk. 
The  shadows  of  the  lime-avenue  into  which 
they  dashed  were  merging  into  smudges  of 
twilight,  except  where  a  lamplighter  at  work 
made  twinkle  after  twinkle  prick  out  like  fire- 
flies. Bothfield  found  a  sweeter  simile.  It 
was  so,  his  fancy  cried,  that  a  bright  vision 
of  loveliness  had  sparkled  in  the  dinginess  of 
the  Revolutionist  quarter.  Perhaps  it  was 
looking  out  now — smiling,  perhaps — at  a 
friend,  a  lover,  a — no  !  That  delicious 
creature  had  not  yet  stooped  to,,marriage,  to 
the  embrace  and  the  indifference  of  some 
greasy  Amalian.  He  was  ready  to  swear  it 
from  the  solitary  glimpse  upon  which  his 
starved  imagination  had  still  to  feed.  When 
he  was  a  free  man  once  more.  .  .  . 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  an  incident. 
As  the  carriage  rolled  swiftly  past  the  lime- 
trees,  a  man  dashed  out  of  the  shadow  and 
reined  his  horse  back  on  to  its  haunches 
within  finger-touch  of  Cossebaude.  For  one 
short  second  his  eyes  took  in  the  Captain  and 
his  prisoner,  and  then  they  left  him  behind 
them,  and  heard  the  scuffle  of  hoofs  as  he 
wheeled  and  thudded  back  into  the  twilight 
whence  he  had  come.  The  event  had 
happened  in  the  indrawing  of  a  breath,  and 
Bothfi eld's  impression  of  the  observer  was 
limited  to  a  sharp,  rapid  scrutiny  and  a 
remarkable  agility  of  movement.  The  spy 
— if  spy  he  were — was  in  a  prodigious 
hurry.  And  his  haste  seemed  contagious, 
for  Cossebaude's  next  words  were  to  the 
coachman. 

"  Faster,  man,  faster  !  GoH  im  Himmel ! 
have  you  snails  inside  the  harness  ?  " 

The  horses  had  been  going  at  a  quick  trot ; 
but  now  they  broke  into  a  canter  under  the 
whip,  and  the  carriage,  rolHng  like  a  ship  iifc 
sea,  spun  from  the  avenues  into  the  encircling 
town,  jolting  over  cobbles,  rattling  in  and 
out  of  tram-lines,  skimming  past  the  sluggish 
trafiic  of  the  city,  and  so  through  a  confusion 
of  budding  lights,  staring  pkssers-by,  and 
objurgatory  coachmen,  it  won  its  way  into 
the  quieter  roads  that  stretched  through  the 
suburbs  into  the  open  country. 

"Are  we  going  far?"  said  Bothfield,  a 
hand  on  either  side  steadying  him  in  the 
swaying  and  jarring.  "Are  you  going  to 
lock  me  up  in  some  distant  fortress  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?  And  Muspringen — ah  !  Oh, 
I  am  not  to  be  deceived,  sir  ;  that  is  a 
frontier  post.     It  is  our  destination  ?  " 


"  Don't  ask  so  many  questions,  there's  a 
good  fellow,"  said  Cossebaude.  "  It  will  do 
no  manner  if  good,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  will  find  the  philosophical  attitude  the 
most  sensible  one." 

Well,  so  it  might  be.  Bothfield  had  no 
other  course  before  him  now  than  to  await 
events,  and,  as  the  evening  was  raw  and 
chilly,  he  wrapped  the  borrowed  coat  about 
him  (with  a  side-thought  to  its  mystery)  and 
gripped  the  cushions  while  the  suburbs  flitted 
by,  and  the  scattered  pines  and  firs  began  to 
draw  together  and  shoulder  boldly  to  the 
roadside.    They  spun  on  for  mile  after  mile. 

The  night  deepened  about  them,  and  the 
stars  began  to  glimmer,  and  the  wild,  un- 
cultivated country  of  forest  and  swamp 
encircled  them.  The  metal  ceased,  and  the 
carriage  thumped  over  rough  ground,  while 
the  beat  of  hoofs  was  deadened  in  sand-ruts. 
There  was  a  lonely  silence  before  ;  but  the 
road  over  which  they  had  passed  was  not  so 
dumb.  For,  even  as  the  clatter  of  their 
equipage  became  stifled  by  the  sand,  and 
their  pace  lessened,  the  night  began  to  grow 
alive  with  a  pulse-throbbing  behind  them. 
It  beat  upon  Bothfield's  ears  at  first  unheeded, 
unable  to  find  its  way  to  a  brain  already 
over-burdened  with  reflection,  and  then  it 
became  insistent  and  finally  clamorous. 

He  turned  to  Cossebaude  and  saw  that 
his  hearing  was  on  the  alert. 

"  You  hear  it,  too,  then  ?  It  sounds  like 
pursuit  !  " 

"  It  is  a  pursuit,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
grin,  "  no  question  of  thiit.  And  not  far 
behind  us,,  either.  One — two — three  ;  three 
horsemen,  I  should  say."  He  checked  them 
off  on  his  fingers,  his  body  half- turned,  and 
his  head  tilted  sideways  in  an  attitude  of 
attention. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
event  was  not  only  anticipated,  but  that  it 
was  even  desired.  There  was  an  expression 
of  positive  glee  upon  Cossebaude's  face  as 
the  gallop  of  the  pursuers  crept  nearer.  The 
coachman,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  anything 
but  anxious  to  risk  an  encounter,  and  fled 
onwards,  lashing  and  driving  his  steeds  with 
the  recklessness  of  a  Phaeton.  The  carriage 
bounced  over  the  road  with  an  incredible 
celerity  and  with  ever-increasing  momentum. 

"  Why  are  they  following  us  ?  What  will 
happen  when  they  overtake  us  ?  For  God's 
sake  tell  the  driver  to  be  cautious  !  We  shall 
be  over  in  a  moment."  Bothfield,  clinging 
to  the  cushions,  jerked  out  the  sentences 
between  the  bounds  and  rebounds  of  the 
coach. 
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Cossebaude  was  still  flintjfiug  side-glances 
into  the  darkness  that  held  the  enemy,  and 
still,  with  inconceivable  callousness,  he  seemed 
engaged  in  some  private  calculation. 

"  Five  miles  to  the  border  of  the  city  ; 
seven  miles  to  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  seven 
and  five — and  say  another  two.  Yes,  I  think 
it  is  what  the  Count  will  consider  a  practical 
diversion.  Coachman  !  wiiat's  the  hurry  ? 
You  will  drive  us  all  to  hell  in  another 
minute." 

The  man  turned  his  head  for  a  second, 
and  Bothfield  saw  that  he  w^as  pale  with 
fright.  Then  he  returned  to  his  pulling  and 
lashing,  a  few  guttural  ejaculations  flying 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  bent  to  his  task. 

"  Himmel  !  Didn't  the  Captain  say  the 
lieformers  would  be  on  our  heels  ?  Didn't 
he  say  they  would  slit  my  windpipe  if  I 
stopped  ?  Thunder-weather,  and  he  expects 
me  to  drive  as  if  w^e  were  out  for  an 
airing  !  " 

"  This,"  said  Cossebaude,  "  comes  of  lying 
freely.  I  did  certainly  mention  a  contin- 
gency, and  here  we  have  the  result  of  my 
little  word-picture." 

The  off-wheels  of  the  carriage  ran  nimbly 
up  a  pine  stump  and  leapt  from  the  top. 
They  came  down  square,  by  a  miracle,  and 
Avhirled  forward  again. 

"  Halt,  you  blockhead  !  The  Eeformers 
are  not  within  ten  miles  of  our  track.  .  .  . 
No  !  He  will  not  stop.  You  must  sit  tight, 
Mr.  Bothfield,  for  the  final  catastrophe." 


"  But  isn't  it  the  Eeformers  ? "  said 
Bothfield  between  his  flights. 

"  Eh  ?    No  ;  certainly  not.     If  you  really 

w^ant   to  know,  it's How  far  do   you 

think  they  are  behind  us  now  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  About  thirty  yards,  I  should  say. 
They  must  have  splendid  horses." 

*'  The  best  in  the  Eoyal  stables,  my  dear 
sir.  Well,  I  may  as  well  enlighten  you  now. 
You  see,  it's  this  way.  When  the  Prince 
heard  of  the  acquittal  of  Yon  Incke,  we  knew 
that  he  would  want  to  fight  to  satisfy  his 
honour.  And  it's  not  expedient  that  Eoyal 
personages  —  ah  !  the  wheel's  off  .  .  .no 
.  .  .  still  safe— but — one  can't  refuse  Eoyalty 
— so — so — best  thing — remove  his  adversary  ! 
Adi—h—h  I     It's  the  end  !  " 

It  was.  The  thunderous  hoofs,  so  close 
behind  them  now,  had  urged  the  coachman 
to  desperate  effort.  His  place  of  action  was 
ill-chosen,  for  the  forest-  had  narrowed  the 
road  into  little  more  than  a  cart-track,  and 
that  arched  with  pine-branches  and  knotty 
with  roots.  An  arm  of  a  fir  swept  above  the 
box  and  caught  the  driver  by  the  throat, 
and  he  toppled  backwards  with  one  last  clutch 
at  the  reins.  The  horses  reared  and  shied, 
and  the  carriage  made  a  gallant  but  un- 
successful effort  to  climb  the  nearest  tree. 
There  was  a  shout,  a  crash,  an  upheaval,  and 
the  stars  that  twinkled  overhead  danced  in 
Bothfield's  eyes.  He  shot  out,  the  Captain 
underneath  hira,  and  the  twain  embraced 
their  mother  earth  with  outspread  arms. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THANKS,  perhaps,  to  the  labours  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  there 
has  of  late  years  been  quite  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  supernatural  affairs,  and 
especially  in  ghost  stories.  The  majority  of 
these  so-called  supernatural  disturbances  are, 
of  course,  capable  of  some  simple  and  oft- 
times  amusing  explanations,  though  there  are 
others  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
cleared  up.  Scattered  about,  up  and  down 
Great  Britain,  there  are  many  ivy-covered 
old  halls  and  castles  about  which  weird  tales 
are  told  ;  where  at  midnight  hour  strange 
sights  and  sounds  are  said  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  the  rattling  of  chains,  and  the  wailing 
of  perturbed  spirits— perhaps  revisiting  the 
scene  of  some  foul  crime  committed  in  days 
gone  by. 
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Grhost-lore  flourishes  with  peculiar  strength 
among  the  ancestral  halls  of  Scotland  ;  but 
of  all  its  haunted  dwellings  none  seem  more 
troubled  than  the  glorious  old  Castle  of 
Glammis,  the  ancient  Forfarshire  home  of  the 
Lyons  family.  Here,  according  to  tradition, 
Duncan  was  done  to  death  by  Macbeth  ;  and 
many  another  blood-curdling  tale  is  told  of 
the  historic  old  pile — the  knocking  and  ham- 
mering of  spectral  carpenters ;  ghastly  faces 
which  look  in  at  the  windows  ;  horrible 
shrieks  Avhich  rend  the  midnight  air ;  and  a 
ghostly  man  in  armour  who  patrols  at  night 
as  if  to  guard  the  secret  chamber,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  hid- 
den somewhere  in 
the  ancient  part  of 
the  Castle,  where 
this  gentleman  de- 
lights to  wander. 
This  haunted  room, 
about  which  so 
much  has  been 
written  and  so  little 
is  known,  is  sup- 
posed to  contain 
some  terrible  secret 
which  is  very 
jealously  guarded 
by  the  family.  It 
seems,  however, 
tolerably  certain 
that  there  is  a  secret 
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concealed  some- 
where within  the 
depths  of  the  old 
Castle  which  is 
known  only  to  three 
persons  :  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore  for 
the  time  being,  the 
heir  apparent,  and 
one  other  individual 
whom  they  think 
worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence. Thus  is  the 
mystery  handed 
down  from  Strath- 
more  to  Strathmore. 
Various  wild  tales 
are,  of  course,  told 

concerning  this  ominous  chamber  ;  but  even 
its  locality  is  unknown  save  to  the  three, 
and  access  to  it  is  said  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
stone  w^all. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of 
the  noises  at  Glammis  Castle,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  Dr.  Lee.  "  On  one  occasion, 
some  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  family,  with 
several  companions,  determined  to  investigate 
the  cause.  One  night,  when  the  disturbance 
was  greater  and  more  violent  and  alarming 
than  usual — and,  it  should  be  premised, 
strange,  weird,  and  unearthly  sounds  had 
often  been  heard,  and  by  many  persons, 
some  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ill-repute 
of   the   Castle — his    Lordship   went   to   the 
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haunted  room,  opened  the  door  with  a  key, 
and  dropped  back  in  a  dead  swoon  into  the 
arms  of  his  companions  ;  nor  could  he  ever 
be  induced  to  open  his  lips  on  the  subject 
afterwards." 

There  is  a  local  tradition  which  might 
explain  the  horrible  sight  his  Lordship  is 
supposed  to  have  seen.  In  the  olden  thne 
a  party  of  the  Ogilvies,  flying  from  theii 
enemies  the  Lindsays,  begged  shelter  from 
the  Lord  of  Glammis,  which  was  granted  ? 
but,  under  the  plea  of  hiding  them,  he  secured 
them  in  the  ever-after  wards  haunted  chamber 
and  left  them  to  starve  ;  and  there,  it  is 
averred,  their  bones  lie  to  this  day. 

Another  version  of   the  mystery  is   that 
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the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Lady  Janet 
(the  widow  of  the  sixth  Lord),  who  was 
burned  as  a  witch  on  Castle  Hill  in  1537, 
was  in  league  with  the  Evil  One,  and  that 
her  familiar  demon,  an  embodied  and  visible 
fiend,  endures  to  this  day,  shut  from  light  in 
the  mysterious  chamber  of  Glammis  Castle  ! 

An  altogether  difi^erent  tale,  given  by 
Howitt,  is  re-told  by  Ingram.  The  famous 
"Earl  Beardie,"  popularly  known  as  "the 
wi'cked  laird,"  was  playing  at  cards  in  the 
Castle.  Being  warned  to  give  over,  on 
account  of  his  heavy  losses,  he  swore  an 
oath  that  he  would  play  until  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  whereupon  the  Devil  suddenly 
appeared  and  took  charge  of  old  "  Beardie  " 
and  all  his  company,  Avho  were  never  seen 
again.  Nor  has  the  room  ever  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  many  peo'^le  firmly  believe  that 
old  "  Beardie "  and  his  company  are  still 
playing  on,  and  will  continue  to  play  until 
the  end  of  time,  and  that  on  stormy  nights 
the  players  are  heard  stamping  and  swearing 
with  rage  over  their  play. 

There  is  a  story  of 
another  spendthrift 
gamester  told  of  the 
fine  old  manor 
house  of  Bowling 
(anciently  Boiling) 
Hall,  Yorkshire.  The 
last  of  the  Tempest 
family  who  reigned 
there  was  one 
Eichard  Tempest, 
who,  in  the  time 
of  the  Common- 
wealth, partly  by  his 
own  extravagances, 
and  partly  through 
his  attachment  to 
the  Royal  cause,  be- 
came considerably 
embarrassed.  The 
story  goes  he  had 
been  losing  heavily 
at  cards,  and  having 


used  up  all  his  available  resources,  he,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  staked  his  ancestral  home, 
exclaiming — 

''  Now  ace,  deuce,  and  tray, 
Or  farewell.  Boiling  Hall,  for  ever  and  aye  !  " 

The  game  went  against  the  unfortunate 
man  ;  his  ruin  was  complete,  and  ultimately 
poor  Eichard  Tempest  died  a  prisoner  for 
debt  in  the  King's  Bench. 

One  of  the  chambers  in  the  old  Hall  is 
pointed  out  as  the  "haunted  room,"  used  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  commander  of  the 
King's  forces  during  the  siege  of  Bradford, 
in  1643.  Tradition  tells  how  the  Earl, 
enraged  at  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  New- 
port, had  determined  to  show  the  citizens  no 
quarter,  when,  one  night,  just  before  the 
town  capitulated,  a  female,  arrayed  in  white, 
appeared  to  the  Earl  in  this  room  and  prayed 
him  to  "Pity  poor  Bradford,"  and  hence 
his  orders  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  w^as  to  be  killed. 

x\  strange  superstition  clings  to  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Lindisfarne  Abbey,  which 
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lie  within  sight  of  Holy 
Island,  near  the  scene  of  Grace 
Darling's  memorable  exploit. 
In  days  gone  by  St.  Cuthbert 
ruled  the  Abbey,  and  tradition 
tells  many  wonderful  tales 
about  the  Saint — how^  he  enter- 
tained the  angels  at  Ripon  ; 
of  his  being  fed  with  loaves 
brought  hot  from  heaven  by 
an  angel ;  of  a  regale  of  fish 
presented  him  by  an  eagle  ; 
and  one  or  two  other  little 
personal  favours  accorded  him. 
On  stormy  nights  he  is  said  to 
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visit  his  old  home, 
and,  sitting  0!i  a 
rock  by  the  shore  of 
the  island  veiled  in 
the  sea  mist,  to  make 
beads  for  the  faithful 
and  leave  them  on 
the  shore. 

This  legend  brings 
to  mind  one  told  of 
poor  St.  Osyth.  On 
an  estuary  formed 
by  the  junction  of 
the  Stour  and  Black- 
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water,  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  south- 
east from  Colchester, 
are  situated  the  ruins 
of  her  Priory,  and 
once  a  year  her  phan- 
tom is  said  to  visit 
her  old  home.  In 
the  year  658  it  is 
recorded  that  a  band 
of  Danes  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  coun- 
try, and,  attacking 
the  nunnery,  led  its 
young  abbess  forth 
into  the  Nuns'  Wood, 
and  ordered  her  to 
worship  their  gods. 
She  steadily  refused, 
and,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  terrify 
her  into  submission, 
the  brave  woman  re- 
mained faithful  to  her 
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creed:  "she  would  worship  only  Christ." 
In  a  fury,  the  leader  of  the  band  ordered 
her  to  lay  her  head  down  to  be  cut  off. 
Meekly  obeying,  her  head  was  immediately 
severed  from  her  body,  near  to  the  fountain 
that  bears  her  name.  According  to  local 
tradition,  St.  Osyth,  on  one  night  in  every 
year,  revisits  the  scene  of  her  martyrdom, 
carrying  her  head  in  her  hands  ! 

There  is  a  pathetic  story  told  of  Bisham 
Abbey,  where  Princess  Elizabeth  was  con- 
fined, in  the  custod}^  of  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
by  Queen  Mary.  The  story  goes  that  the 
wife  of  this  gentleman  was  most  unnaturally 


an  old  oak  window-shutter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  w^as  removed,  "  a  packet  of  antique 
copy-books  of  that  period  w^as  discovered 
pushed  into  the  wall  between  the  joists  of 
the  skirting,  and  several  of  these  books,  on 
which  young  Hobby's  name  was  written, 
were  covered  with  blots." 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
haunted  ruins  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Here, 
at  midnight,  the  ghost  of  "  Sir  John  Byron 
the  Little,  with  the  Grreat  Beard,"  used  to 
put  in  an  occasional  appearance  ;  and  once  a 
year  the  phantoms  of  the  hard-hearted 
"  Devil  Byron  "  and  his  unhappy  sister  ride 
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severe  with  her  little  son,  who,  it  seems, 
had  a  great  aversion  to  writing,  and  in  his 
obstinacy  would  wilfully  blot  his  copy-books. 
One  day  his  mother,  enraged  at  his  per- 
verseness,  lost  her  self-control  and  beat  the 
poor  boy  so  severely  and  so  unmercifully  that 
he  died  from  the  effects.  Since  then,  the 
tale  goes,  one  of  the  bedrooms  at  the 
Abbey  has  been  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
the  cruel  woman,  avIio  glides  through  the 
chamber  in  the  act  of  wasliing  the  blood- 
stains from  lier  hands  in  a  visionary  basin 
before  her.  1  )r.  Tjce  mentions  a  very  remark- 
able fact  in  connection  with  this  legend. 
He  assures   us  that,  seme  years  ago,  when 


forth  from  their  old  home  together.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  this  amiable  gentleman,  in 
consequence  of  some  family  scandal,  refused^ 
to  speak  a  word  to  his  sister  for  some  years' 
preceding  her  death. 

Here  also  comes  the  spectre  of  a  sad -eyed 
Saracen  maiden  ;  but  the  ghost  of  the  Abbey 
is  the  famous  Goblin  Friar,  whose  appearance 
is  said  to  portend  some  dire  misfortune  to 
the  master  of  the  mansion. 

Instances  of  supernatiu'al  warnings  are  by 
no  means  unconnnon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
castles  and  halls.  Such  a  tale,  and  a  very 
terrible  one,  is  told  of  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Berry  Pomeroy,  in  Devonshire.     Whenever 
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death  was  about  to  visit  the  inmates  of  the 
Castle,  the  spectre  of  a  lady,  richlj  dressed, 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  if  in  the  deepest 
distress,  was  seen  to  wend  her  way  towards 
a  certain  apartment.  Here,  it  is  said,  the 
daughter  of  some  former  baron  of  Berry 
Pomeroy  had  strangled  her  own  child. 

Another  tale  of  a  supernatural  w^arning  is 
told  in  connection  with  Netley  Abbey,  the 
lovely  ruins  of  whicli  lie  some  eight  miles 
from  Southampton.  In  1704,  Sir  Bartlet 
Lucy  sold  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Abbey 
to  a  carpenter,  of 
whose  death  Browne 
Willis,  and  others 
after  him,  have  left 
us  the  following  ac- 
cou^it.  While  the 
purchaser  was  treat- 
ing with  Sir  Bartlet 
about  the  Abbey 
business,  he  was 
much  terrified  and 
frequently  haunted 
in  his  sleep  by  the 
phantom  of  a  monk, 
who  foretold  some 
great  evil  would  cer- 
tainly happen  to 
him  if  he  proceeded 
with  the  transac- 
tion. One  night  he 
dreamed  tliat  a  large 
stone  fell  from  oiie 
of  the  windows  and 


killed  him.  A  friend  to  whom  he  related  all 
this  advised  him  to  drop  the  undertaking  ; 
but,  others  advising  him  not  to  lose  such  a 
profitable  job,  he  struck  the  bargain.  How- 
ever, it  proved  fatal  to  him,  for,  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  take  some  stones  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  west  wall,  not  a  single  stone 
only,  l)ut  the  whole  of  the  window  fell  down 
upon  him,  killing  him  on  the  spot. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  in  con- 
nection  with   the   impressive   ruins   of    the 
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ancient  jointure  -  house  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland,  where  poor  ill-fated  Mary  is  said 
first  to  have  seen  the  light  —  Linlithgow 
Palace. 

The  story  goes  that  one  night,  when 
James  Y.  was  sleeping  in  the  Palace,  his 
slumbers  were  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
apparition  of  a  nobleman  whom  he  had 
recently  sent  to  the  block  for  treason.  With 
looks  that  seemed  to  upbraid  and  threaten 
him,  the  unearthly  visitor  announced  to  his 
Majesty  that  he  wQuld  next  day  lose  both 
Ms  arms.  Believing  himself  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke,  the  enraged 
monarch  summoned  his  attendants  and 
ordered  a  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the 
intruder  ;  but  without  avail ;  and  next  day 
James  received  the  distressing  tidings  that 
one  of  his  sons  had  died  at  Falkland  Place, 
and  the  other  at  the  College  of  St.  Andrews ! 

In  days  gone  by,  the  kitchen  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  the  Hyltons,  in  Durham,  Snrtees 
tells  us,  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  a  pecu- 
liarly mischievous  and  contrary  specimen  of 
the  ghostly  band — a  "brownie,"  or  fairy, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen  of  the  Gauld 
or  Cowed  Lad  of  Hjjlton.  This  gentleman 
was  seldom  seen,  but  as  soon  as  the  servants 
had  retired  for  the  night  he  commenced  his 
pranks,  throwing  everything  into  the  utmost 


disorder,  knocking  the  furniture  about,  and 
breaking  the  plates  and  dishes.  Or,  if  he 
found  the  things  in  disorder,  a  practice  it 
was  deemed  most  prudent  to  adopt,  he  would 
arrange  tliem  with  the  most  careful  pre- 
cision. At  length  means  were  found  to  get 
rid  of  this  nocturnal  visitor  by  the  usual 
expedient  of  presenting  him  with  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  this  and  another  story 
which  is  told  of  tlie  old  Castle.  One  of  the 
barons,  enraged  at  the  slowness  of  a  stable- 
lad  in  obeying  his  orders,  in  his  wrath  struck 
him  a  mortal  blow  with  a  hay-fork,  after- 
wards throwing  his  body  into  a  pond.  The 
tale  goes  that  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate 
boy  used  to  roam  about  the  Castle,  until,  by 
the  exorcisms  of  a  priest,  he  was  at  last  con- 
fined to  a  particular  apartment  which  was 
walled  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  free 
pardon  for  the  manslaughter  is  duly  re- 
corded, and  years  afterwards  the  skeleton 
of  a  boy  was  found  in  the  pond. 

According  to  tradition,  the  fine  old  Hall  of 
Littlecote,  in  Wiltshire,  was,  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  the  scene  of  a  horrible  and 
mysterious  crime.  Since  then  the  apparition 
of  a  woman  witli  dishevelled  hair,  in  white 
garments,  is  said  to  have  haunted  the  par- 
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ticular  chamber  in  which  the  tragedy  was 
committed.  The  mansion  was  built  bj  one 
of  the  Darrell  family,  from  which  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Judge  Popham — it  is  said, 
as  the  price  of  his  corruptly  allowing  the 
murderer  to  escape— and  still  belongs  to  his 
descendants. 

When  it  came  to  his  time,  the  unrighteous 
judge  was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  his 
grave.  According  to  popular  tradition  his 
ghost  is  said  to  haunt  the  grounds  of  the 
historic  old  Castle  of  Kimbolton,  where  he 
sits  astride  the  park  wall  or  lies  in  wait  for 
rogues  and  poachers  under  the  great  elms. 

The  third  Queen  of  the  fickle-hearted 
Henry — Jane  Seymour — seems  also  to  have 
been  unable  to  rest  comfortably  in  her  grave. 
At  all  events,  Jane's  apparition,  it  is  said, 
occasionally  puts  in  an  appearance  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  at  nightfall,  and,  carrying 
a  lighted  taper,  wanders  about  the  "  Queen's 
Apartments." 

At  this  Palace  also,  if  report  be  true,  may 
sometimes  be  seen  at  midnight  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  Henry's  later  love,  Katherine 
Howard,  who  from  time  to  time  revisits  the 
spot  where  she  parted  from  her  lord  for  ever. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Queen  had  gone  to 
meet  his  Majesty  in  the  chapel,  where  she 
found  him  at  his  devotions  ;  but,  before  she 
could  speak  a  word,  she  was  dragged  away  by 
the  soldiers  on  guard  and  taken  shrieking 
and  expostulating  with  them  along  what  is 


now  sometimes  called  the  Haunted  Galleiy. 
And  ever  and  anon,  it  is  said,  tlie  stillness  of 
the  night  is  broken  by  her  shrieks  and  cries, 
as  the  heartrending  scene  is  acted  over  again 
at  midnight  hour.  A  more  peaceful  queenly 
visitor  to  the  scenes  of  her  former  glory  is 
Good  Queen  Bess,  whose  ghost  has  but 
lately  been  le-affirmed  to  "  walk  "  in  Windsor 
Castle. 

Another  ghost  who  refuses  to  be  comforted 
is  that  of  Lady  Bolles,  of  the  old  Hall  at 
Heath,  near  Wakefield.  Though  her  spirit 
was  once  solemnly  laid  in  a  hole  in  tlie  river, 
known  to  this  day  as  Bolles'  Pit,  she  still 
persists  in  taking  her  walks  abroad,  and 
pays  an  occasional  visit  to  her  old  home.  As 
to  the  cause  of  the  lady's  restlessness, 
tradition  does  not  seem  very  clear,  though 
various  reasons  are  assigned.  Some  suppose 
that  she  is  troubled  by  her  father's  death, 
which  was  attributed  to  witchcraft ;  othei'S, 
that  the  non-observance  of  certain  clauses  in 
her  will  is  the  cause  of  the  bother. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Legends  of  Lan- 
cashire "  for  the  story  of  the  ghostly  lovers 
who  are  said  to  meet  in  the  grounds  of  the 
grand  old  Hall  of  Samlesbury,  there  to  renew 
the  troth  which  the  lady's  father.  Sir  John 
Southworth,  so  bitterly  opposed — away  back 
in  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess — because 
"*No  daughter  of  his  should  ever  be  united 
to  the  son  of  a  family  which  had  deserted 
its    ancestral    faith.'      Difficulty,    however, 
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only  served  to  increase  the  ardour  of  the 
devoted  lovers  ;  and  after  many  secret  inter- 
views among  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Ribble,  an  elopement  w^as  agreed  upon,  in 
the  hope  that  time  would  bring  the  father's 
pardon. 

"On  the  evening  agreed  upon  both  parties 
met  at  the  hour  appointed  ;  and  as  the 
young  knight  moved  away  with  his  betrothed, 
her  brother  rushed  from  his  hiding-place 
and  slew  both  him  and  two  friends  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied.  The  bodies  were 
secretly  buried  ;  spnd  Lady  Dorothy  was 
sent  abroad  to  a  convent,  where  she  was 
kept  under  strict  surveillance.  Her  mind  at 
last  gave  way — the  name  of  her  murdered 
lover  was  ever  on  her  lips,  and  she  died  a 
raving  maniac." 

Some  years  ago  three  skeletons  were  found 
near  the  Hall ;  and  the  story  goes  that,  on 
still  evenings,  a  lady  in  white  can  be  seen 
passing  along  the  gallery  and  the  corridors 
into  the  grounds.  Here  she  meets  a  hand- 
some knight,  who  accompanies  her  along  the 
walks  to  a  certain  spot  —perhaps  the  lover's 
grave.  After  lingering  awhile,  uttering  soft 
wailings  of  despair,  they  embrace  each 
other,  and  then  their  forms  rise  slowly  from 
the  earth  and  vanish  into  the  darkness. 

Another  remarkable  ghost  story,  included 
in  the  "  Legends,"  is  that  of  the  Spectre 
Horseman  of  Wyecoller  Hall.  The  appari- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  the  ghost  of  one  of  the 
Cunliff es,  who  in  years  gone  by  is  said  to  have 
murdered  his  wife  in  a  room  at  the  Hall. 
Once  a  year,  the  story  goes,  he  is  doomed  to 
visit  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

"  He  is  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  early 
Stuart  period,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse 
are  of  a  most  uncouth  description.  On  the 
evening  of  his  visit  the  weather  is  alvvays  wild 
and  tempestuous.  There  is  no  moon  to  light 
the  lonely  roads,  and  the  residents  of  the 
district  do  not  venture  out  of  their  cottages. 
When  the  wind  howls  the  loudest 
the  horseman  can  be  heard  dashing 
up  the  road  at  full  speed,  and  after 
crossing  the  narrow  bridge  he 
suddenly  stops  at  the  door  of  the 
Hall.  The  rider  then  dismounts 
and  makes  his  way  up  the  broad 
oaken  stairs  into  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  house.  Dreadful  screams, 
as  from  a  w^oman,  are  then  heard, 
which  soon  subside  into  groans. 
The  horseman  then  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  door,  at  once 
mounts  his  steed,  and  gallops  off  photo  hy 
up  the  road  he  came." 


Most  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with 
the  highly  dramatic  version  of  the  story  of 
poor  Amy  Robsart  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  "  Kenilworth "  ;  Cumnor  Place,  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  murder,  is  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  unfortunate  lady. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  a  veritable  home  of 
superstitious  belief,  of  which  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Rushen  is  a  notable  example. 
Tradition  reports  that  it  is  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  a  woman  Avho  years  ago  was  executed 
there  for  the  murder  of  her  child  ;  and  Wal- 
dron  tells  of  some  mysterious  chamber  which 
has  never  been  opened  in  the  memory  of  man. 

Peel  Castle  also  has  its  ghost  stories. 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  confined  here  until  her  death,  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft,  and  ever  afterwards  it  is 
said  her  unquiet  spirit  at  midnight  haunted 
the  place.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  curious 
apparition,  in  the  shape  of  a  shaggy  spaniel  and 
known  as  the  Mauthe  Dhoo,  which,  Waldron 
tells  us,  loved  to  roam  about  the  Castle,  but  had 
a  particular  fancy  for  the  guard-room  fireside. 

The  spaniel  used  to  come  through  a  certain 
passage,  which  also  led  to  the  captain's 
quarters  ;  and  at  night,  when  the  Castle  gates 
were  locked,  the  man  whose  duty  it  w^as  to 
take  the  keys  to  the  officer  was  always  careful 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  comrade.  One  night, 
however,  a  fellow  being  drunk,  laughed  at  the 
simplicity  of  his  companions,  and  swore  he 
would  go  with  the  keys  alone  and  see  whether 
the  Mauthe  Dhoo  was  dog  or  devil.  Presently 
a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  none  was 
bold  enough  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  adventurer  returned 
horror  -  struck  and  speechless.  Nothing 
intelligible  as  to  what  had 
happened  could  be  got  from 
him,  and  in  three  days  he  died 
in  great  agony.  The  Mauthe 
Dhoo,  however,  was  never  seen 
asjain. 


G.  B.  Cowen,} 
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A    MAD    CHRISTMAS. 


By  E.  PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM.* 

Illustrated  t)y  A.  Forestier. 


ERTAINLY 

if  there  is 
one  time 
more  than 
a  n  0  t  h  e  r 
when  a 
bachelor 
commences 
to  doubt 
whether  his 
state  of 
single  bless- 
edness is  the 
most  desir- 
able form  of 
existence,  it 
is  at  Christ- 
mas  -  time. 
The  joys  of 
the  season 
are  essenti- 
ally domestic 
joys  ;  and  everyone  is  either  looking  forward 
to  convivial  meetings  with  a  circle  of  re- 
lations and  friends,  or  a  happy  reunion  within 
his  own  family.  At  such  a  time  a  middle- 
aged  bachelor  with  no  relations  feels  rather 
out  of  it. 

Now,  although  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
many  years  of  bachelorhood,  I  never  was  one 
of  the  misanthropical  type.  I  was  single  (ob- 
serve the  past  tense)  not  from  principle,  but 
merely  from  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  I 
was  never  addicted  to  shutting  myself  up  with 
my  books  and  a  cat  and  growling  cynical 
remarks  at  the  pleasure-seeking  world.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  of  a  somewhat  jovial 
disposition,  and  was  always  fond  of  society. 
Christmas-time  I  liked  to  spend  at  a  jolly 
country  house,  and  could  turn  my  hand  to 
charades,  dancing,  romping  with  the  villagers 
or  children,  conjuring,  and  many  other  ac- 
complishments. In  fact,  I  may  say,  with 
due  modesty,  that  I  once  heard  myself 
described  by  a  country  hostess  as  an  '*  ex- 
tremely useful  sort  of  man." 


*  Copyright,  1900,  by  V^'ard,    Lock   and  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


The  idea  of  spending  Christmas  in  my 
solitary  rooms,  with  only  my  landlady  and 
her  domestic  to  talk  to,  was  a  contingency 
which  I  had  never  contemplated  for  a 
moment  ;  but  last  year  I  was  very  nearly 
brought  face  to  face  with  it.  I  generally 
had  two  or  three  invitations,  at  least,  to 
selact  from,  and  chose  the  one  where  I 
should  be  likely  to  meet  the  most  interesting 
set  of  people  ;  but  on  this  occasion  my  usual 
invitations  did  not  arrive.  The  Harwoods, 
with  whom  I  bad  spent  the  Christmas  before, 
had  lost  a  child  and  were  in  mourning  ;  the 
Houldens  were  wintering  at  J^ice  (Mrs. 
Houlden  was  delicate)  ;  and  at  Houghton 
Grange  both  the  girls  were  married,  and  the 
Christmas  house-parties  were  things  of  the 
past.  These  were  my  stock  invitations ; 
and  as  I  recollected  others  amongst  my  circle 
of  acquaintances  to  whom  something  or 
other  had  happened  since  last  year,  it  slowly 
dawned  upon  me  that  if  I  desired  to  avoid  a 
Christmas  in  London,  I  had  better  make 
arrangements  to  remove  myself  either  to  a 
Northern  hydropathic  establishment  which  I 
had  occasionally  honoured  by  my  presence, 
or  to  a  Brighton  hotel,  where  I  was  sure  of 
falling  in  with  some  pleasant  company.  Just 
as  I  had  arrived  at  this  melancholy  decision, 
however,  a  letter  came  which  afforded  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  was  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  my  old  friend, 
Fred  Hallaton,  at  his  place  in  Leicester- 
shire ;  and  with  the  vivid  recollection  before 
me  of  a  pleasant  Christmas  spent  at  Gaulby 
Hall  some  three  years  ago,  I  lost  no  time  in 
penning  a  cordial  assent  to  the  welcome  invi- 
tation. A  few  days  later  beheld  me,  fol- 
lowed by  a  porter  carrying  my  various 
impediments,  on  the  platform  of  St.  Pancras, 
prepared  to  take  my  journey  down  to 
Leicester  by  the  8.30  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool express.  The  Pullman  was  crowded 
with  a  pack  of  noisy  schoolboys,  so  I 
eschewed  it  and  selected  an  empty  first  class 
carriage.  I  took  possession  of  my  favourite 
corner  seat,  with  my  back  to  the  engine,  and 
wrapping  my  rug  round  my  knees  and 
unfolding  the  Times,  glided  away  from  the 
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city  of  smoke  in  a  remarkably  good  humour, 
partly  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  a  capital 
lunch,  and  partly  by  pleasurable  anticipation 
of  my  forthcoming  visit. 

Fred  met  me  at  Leicester  station,  and  I 
saw  with  regret  that  he  was  looking  pale  and 
ill  and  much  thinner  than  when  I  had  seen 
him  last.  He  seemed  pleased  to  see  me, 
however,  and  greeted  me  warmly. 

During  our  drive  to  Gaulby  I  hazarded  a 
few  remarks,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  sort  of  a  party  there  was  collected  at 
the  Hall,  but  I  got  nothing  definite  out  of 


We  all  tliree  entered  together,  and  the 
moment  we  passed  through  the  door  I  felt 
convinced  that  my  expectations  of  a  jolly 
Christmas  party  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. There  were  no  decorations  about, 
only  one  doleful-looking  servant,  and 
apparently  nothing  stirring.  I  felt  sure 
something  was  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I 
had  lost  httle  by  coming,  as  it  had  been  a 
choice  between  this  and  an  hotel.  But,  all 
the  same,  I  did  not  feel  particularly  cheerful 
as   I   followed    the   doleful-looking   servant 


'  I  wouldn't  have  it  known  for  the  world — but  my  wife  is  mad.' 


him.  He  was  quite  unlike  his  old  self,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  ill. 
As  we  drove  up  the  avenue  I  leaned  out  of 
the  window  to  gaze  at  the  fine  old  mansion, 
and  it  struck  me  at  once  as  looking  cold  and 
uninviting,  while  the  grounds  were  certainly 
very  much  neglected.  Something  seemed 
wrong  all  round,  and  I  began  to  feel  almost 
sorry  I  had  come.  We  overtook  Mrs. 
Hallaton  at  the  Hall  door,  just  returned 
from  a  walk.  She  was  as  gracious  and  as 
pleasant  as  she  had  ever  been  to  me  ;  but  I 
fancied  that  I  could  detect  in  her  manner 
and  appearance  something  of  the  ill-being 
which  seemed  to  exist  around  her. 


up  stairs,  along  wide  corridors,  across  pas- 
sages, up  stairs  again,  and  then  down  a  long 
corridor,  until  at  last  I  reached  my  room  in 
the  west  wing. 

My  surmises  were  correct.  When  I 
descended,  after  a  prolonged  and  careful 
toilet,  my  host  was  lounging  about  in  a 
shooting-jacket,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  room.  I  was  the 
only  guest. 

"  I've  something  very  serious  to  say  to 
you,  Neillson,"  he  said  slowly  (Neillson  is  my 
name).  "  I'm  ^oing  to  make  a  confidant  of 
you,  if  I  may,  old  man." 

I  bowed  my  head  and  listened. 
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"  You  haven't  noticed  anytliitig  particular 
about  my  wife,  I  don't  suppose,  have  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  witli  a  searching  glance. 

I  admitted  that  1  had  thought  her 
strangely  silent  and  apparently  having  some 
anxiety  weighing  on  her  mind. 

He  laughed — a  short,  uncertain  laugh — 
and  leaned  over  to  me  confidentially. 

"  I  rely  upon  your  discretion,  you  know, 
Neillson.  I  wouldn't  have  it  known  for  the 
world — but  my  wife  is  mad." 

"  Mad  ?  "  I  put  down  tlie  claret  jug  and 
stared  at  him  incr-edulously. 

"  Yes,  mad  ! "  he  repeated  impatiently. 
"  It  was  the  sun  in  India  last  year  that  did 
the  mischief.  She  w^ould  expose  herself  to 
it.  The  doctor  whom  I  have  consulted 
advised  me  to  send  her  to  a  private  asylum, 
but  I  haven't  the  heart  to  do  it.  She's 
perfectly  harmless,  you  know  ;  but,  of  course, 
it's  an  awful  trial  to  me." 

I  stammered  out  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy. To  tell  the  truth,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say.  I  was  bewildered  at  this 
painful  explanation  of  the  gloom  which 
reigned  over  the  house.  Presently  Fred 
closed  his  eyes  and  left  me  to  digest  this 
strange  and  unwelcome  piece  of  news.  I  am 
naturally  somewhat  selfish,  and  before  very 
long  my  sympathy  w^as  diverted  in  some 
measure  from  my  host  to  myself.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  it  w^as  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  be  a  guest  in  a  house 
the  mistress  of  which  was  mad.  It  was  not 
altogether  kind  of  Fred  to  invite  me,  I 
thought,  under  the  circumstances,  without 
some  explanation  of  his  wife's  state.  I 
began  to  feel  quite  an  injured  man.  The 
only  consolation  was  the  claret,  and  there 
was  no  telling  how  long  that  would  last  out. 
It  had  struck  me  that  Burditt  had  been  a 
long  time  bringing  up  the  last  bottle.  By 
the  by,  Burditt  was  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Why  shouldn't  I  look  him  up  and  have  a 
chat  ?  I  was  quite  tired  of  my  own  com- 
pany, and  Fred  w^as  fast  asleep.  So  I  opened 
the  door  softly  and  made  my  way  down  to 
tlie  hall.  As  I  passed  an  open  door,  Mrs. 
Hallaton  appeared  and  beckoned  me  in.  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  obey  her  invitation. 

*'Mr.  Neillson,"  she  said  in  an  agitated 
tone,  "  as  you  are  going  to  stop  here  for  a 
day  or  two,  there  is  something  connected 
with  this  household  which  you  ought  to 
know.  Has  my  Imsband  told  you  any- 
thing ?  " 

I  bowed,  and  told  her  gravely  that  I 
knew  all,  and  that  she  had  my  profoundest 
sympathy. 


She  sighed. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  surprised  tliat  I  should 
ask  whether  Fred  has  told  you,"  she  said, 
turning  a  little  away  from  me.  "  It  seems 
strange,  doesn't  it,  that  one  should  be  mad 
and  be  conscious  of  it  ?  It  only  comes  on 
in  fits,  and  they  are  terrible." 

She  shuddered  ;  and  so,  to  tell  the  truth, 
did  I. 

''  Such  a  phase  of  madness  is  probably  not 
incurable,"  I  ventured  to  suggest  timidly. 

"  Incurable  !  Of  course  it  is  not  incur- 
able," she  answered  vehemently. 

I  edged  a  little  towards  the  door.  I  had 
had  no  experience  in  talking  with  lunatics, 
and  felt  anything  but  comfortable  in  my 
present  position.  Mrs.  Hallaton  was  begin- 
ning to  look  very  excited  and  dangerous. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  are  frightened,  Mr. 
Neillson,"  she  said  a  little  contemptuously, 
'*  you  can  leave  us  whenever  you  please. 
These  fits  do  not  come  on  often,  but  they 
are  anything  but  pleasant  things  when  they 
do  come  on." 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  I  assented, 
devoutly  hoping  a  fit  was  not  then  pending. 
Soon  I  managed  to  make  my  adieu,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  found  myself  once  more  in 
the  hall.  I  made  my  way  to  Burditt's  room, 
but  he  had  gone  to  bed  ;  and  seeing  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock  I  decided  to  follow  his 
example,  and,  preceded  by  a  servant  (I  could 
never  have  found  the  way  myself),  I  mounted 
again  the  wide  stairs  and  threaded  the 
numerous  passages  which  led  to  my  room. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  a  wide  corridor,  on 
either  side  of  which  were  six  doorp. 

"  Does  anyone  sleep  up  here  ?  "  I  asked 
the  man  as  he  bade  me  good-night. 

He  pointed  to  a  door  exactly  opposite 
mine. 

"That  is  the  master's  room,  sir,"  he 
replied  ;  "  and  the  one  at  the  bottom  end  is 
Mrs.  Hallaton 's.  No  one  else  sleeps  in  this 
part  of  the  house.  The  servants'  rooms  are 
all  in  the  north  wing." 

I  w^as  generally  able  to  sleep  at  whatever 
hour  I  retired  ;  but  it  was  early,  and  the  fire 
looked  tempting,  so,  instead  of  immediately 
undressing,  I  changed  my  coat  for  a  smoking- 
jacket,  and  lighting  a  pipe  made  myself 
comfortable  in  an  easy-chair.  Soon  I  heard 
Mrs.  Hallaton's  light  footsteps  ascend  the 
stairs,  and  the  door  of  her  room  open  and 
close ;  and  a  little  while  afterwards  Fred 
halted  outside  my  door  to  bid  me  a  cheery 
good-night,  and  then  entered  the  room 
opposite. 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 


■  He  slowly  forced  me  backwards  against  the  outside  rail. 
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fell  into  a  heavy  doze  ;  and  when  I  woke  up 
with  a  sudden  start,  it  was  with  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  something  unusual  had 
awakened  me.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
looked  fearfully  around.  The  flickering 
flame  of  my  fire,  almost  burnt  out,  was  still 
sufficient  to  show  me  that  no  one  had  entered 
the  room.  But  while  I  stood  there  with 
strained  senses  I  heard  a  sound  which  made 
my  blood  run  cold  within  me,  and,  although 
I  am  no  coward,  I  shivered  with  fear.  It 
was  the  half-muffled  shriek  of  a  woman  in 
agony,  and  it  came  from  Mrs.  Hallaton's 
room.  For  a  moment  I  was  powerless  to 
move  ;  then  I  hastily  unlocked  the  door, 
and,  hurrying  down  the  corridor,  knocked 
at  hers.  There  was  no  answer.  I  tried  the 
handle  ;  it  was  locked  ;  but,  listening  for  a 
moment,  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  woman 
gasping  for  breath.  I  rushed  back  along 
the  corridor  to  Fred's  room.  The  door  was 
closed,  but  unlocked,  and  I  threw^  it  open. 

"  Fred  ! "  I  cried.  But  Fred  was  not 
there,  nor  had  the  bed  been  slept  in.  A 
candle  was  burning  on  the  dressing-table, 
and  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  room 
was  what  appeared  to  be  a  hole  in  the  wall ; 
but  when  I  stood  before  it  I  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  a  secret  passage  running  parallel 
with  the  corridor.  Looking  down  it,  I  could 
see  a  light  at  the  other  end,  and,  knowing 
that  it  must  lead  into  Mrs.  Hallaton's  room, 
I  caught  up  the  candle  and,  bending  almost 
double,  half  ran,  half  crept  along  it,  until  I 
reached  the  other  extremity  and  found  my- 
self in  Mrs.  Hallaton's  room.  I  stood  upright 
and  glanced  half  eagerly,  half  fearfully, 
around. 

The  room  was  empty,  but  the  window 
directly  opposite  to  me  was  open,  and  as  my 
eyes  ^fell  upon  it  I  stood  petrified  with  a 
dull,  sickening  horror,  and  the  candle 
dropped  with  a  crash  from  my  nerveless 
fingers.  There  was  a  miniature  balcony 
outside  the  window  ;  and  on  this  stood  Fred 
Hallaton,  holding  in  an  embrace,  which  was 
certainly  not  of  love,  the  fainting  form  of 
his  wife.  The  moon  was  shining  full  on  his 
face,  ghostly  and  demoniacal,  with  the  raging 
fire  of  the  madman  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
imbecile  grin  of  the  lunatic  on  his  thin  lips. 
In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  and 
as  I  stood  there  gaping  and  horror-struck, 
he  saw  me  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  wild 
laus^hter. 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     You,  Neillson  ?     What  a 


joke  !  See  what  a  glorious  view  of  the 
grounds  !  Come  and  bend  over,  man  ;  don'  fc 
be  afraid.  Does  the  height  make  you  dizzy  ? 
It's  made  her"  ;  and  he  motioned  to  the 
insensible  figure  of  his  wife,  whom  he  stilh 
held  clasped  in  his  arms.  "  Do  you  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do  with  her  ?  I'm 
going  to  chuck  lier  over  down  there  "  ;  and 
he  pointed  to  the  garden  below.  "  A  mad 
woman  is  no  use  to  anyone.  Come  and 
lend  me  a  hand." 

Mechanically  I  rushed  to  the  balcony  ard 
strove  to  wrench  from  his  encircling  grasp 
the  fainting  form  of  his  wife.  Like  a  flash 
his  imbecile  grin  vanished,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  a  malignant  fury,  as  he  let  go  his 
grasp  of  his  wife  and  sprang  at  me  like  a 
tiger-cat.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  wrestled 
with  him.  His  long  arms  were  around  me 
and  held  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  vice.  I  tried 
to  shout  for  help,  but  my  tongue  cleaved  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  a  faint  gurgling 
was  all  the  sound  I  could  command.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  drew  to  the  parapet's  edge, 
until  at  last  I  could  see  the  lawn  below, 
studded  with  flower-beds  like  the  pattern  of 
some  fancy  work  ;  for  Gaulby  Hall  was  built 
high,  and  we  were  on  the  third  storey.  I 
felt  his  hot  breath  in  my  face,  and  caught 
his  diabolical  look  of  triumph  as  he  slowdy 
forced  me  backwards  against  the  outside  rail, 
w^hich  creaked  and  swerved  with  my  weight, 
and  then  my  struggling  feet  seemed  to  part 
with  the  earth  as  with  a  wild  yell  of — 

"  Leicester  !  Leicester  !  "  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  sat  up  with  a  start.  The  Times 
had  slipped  from  my  fingers,  and  the  train 
was  slowly  steaming  into  Leicester  station, 
and  there,  standing  upon  the  platform, 
smiling  and  robust,  looking  the  very  picture 
of  health,  was  Fred  Hallaton. 

The  Christmas  party  at  Gaulby  Hall  was 
the  most  enjoyable  I  was  ever  at,  and  the 
people  (the  house  was  crammed  full  of 
visitors)  the  most  entertaining  and  agreeable 
I  ever  met.  There  was  one  young  person 
especially — a  Miss  Alice  Pratison  she  was 
then — with  whom  I  got  on  remarkably  well. 
I  never  enjoyed  a  visit  so  much  in  my  life 
as  I  did  that  one,  nor  a  ride  so  much  as  one 
afternoon  when  Miss  Pratison  and  I,  after  a 
capital  run,  rode  home  together  with  her 
little  hand  in  mine,  and  our  horses  very  close 
together.  Next  Christmas,  if  Alice  doesn't 
object,  I  mean  to  have  a  jolly  little  house- 
party  of  my  own. 
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SHIP-LOGS. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

OU  lack  romance  ?— jour  mind's  all  fret  and  fog, 
In  London,  on  this  black  mid-winter  day  ? 
Make  more  house-sunshine,  with  another  log 

On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  watch  with  me  the  play 

Of  blue  and  gold  and  purple  tongues  that  leap 

In  quick  caresses  to  the  new-fed  wood  ; 
How  eagerly  they  curl  !   how   close  they  creep  ! 

How  passionate  the  flame  is  for  its  food  ! 

How  willing  seem  the  rugged  blocks  to  yield 
Fibre  and  grain  and  sea-grime  to  the  flame  ! 

How  the  pitch  laughs  and  bubbles  !  seeing  revealed 
Natui'e's  deep  secret,  that  life  comes,  and  came, 

Now,  and  from  old  beginnings,  forth  from  death. 

Thus  these — Avliich  have  been  trees  and  spars  and  ships  — 
Give  gladly  l)ack  their  cosmic  stuflp,  their  breath 

Of  cbemic  gases,  that  the  Mother's  lips 

May  kiss    them  to  fresh  being.     *'  Merest  fancies  ! 

You  style  it?     Yes!  that's  what  these  sea-logs  are! 
l^rimming  with  fancies;  by  the  ton  romances 

Shot  in  our  cellar  from  the  Millbank  car  ! 
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Look  now  !  the  blue  turns  green  ;  the  gold  grows  ruddy, 
AVhile  the  lithe  fire-tongues  lick  the  copper-stains,  ' 

And^  taste  the  sheathing-rust,  and  where  the  cuddy 
Was  new-gilt,  and  what  transoni-end  remains 

White  with  spilt  nitrates  ;  and  that  kelson-heel. 
Soaked  with  Atlantic  salt.     I  think  these  blocks 

Are  pleased  into  so  warm  a  port  to  steal 

Out  of  the  chill  waves,  and  the  mists  and  rocks, 

Out  of  grim  toil,  sea-slush,  and  savage  Aveather. 

See  if  yon  trenail  did  its  business  well 
Adhere  the  maul  set  it,  gripping  close  together 

Plank  and  plank-end,  tho'  all  the  devils  of  Hell 

Roared  from  the  brine  to  break  them.      And  that  Ijolt 
Mere  ship-yard  iron  !   how  it  shoulders  hard 

Into  its  place  even  now  !     No  knave  or  dolt 

Drave  the  loyal  fastening  !    steadfast  did  it  guard 

Its  Kttle  share  of  bilge,  'mid  storms  enough 
To  loosen  squadrons,  while  we  slept  ashore. 

This  knot  of  teak  again— immortal  stuff!— 

As  fit  to  float  now,  round  the  woiid,  once  more 

As  when  the  Burmese  in  Tennasserim 

^  First  felled  the  shining  glory  of  its  tree. 
Since  that  stout  chunk  took  the  adze-mark  from  hiui 
Quid  mare  non  novit?     Where's  the  distant  sea 
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Jt  lias  not  ploughed  ?  of  keel,  or  rudder-post, 
Or  stem,  forefoot,  or  bend  some  fragment  true 

Cleaving  the  wave,  drcliug  tlie  perilous  coast, 
Skimming  the  deadly  ledge,  in  shoals  none  knew 

Feeling  blind  way  ;   seeing  the  sworder  charge. 
The  white  shark  glitter  by,  the  grey  whales  sound, 

The  flying  lish  dart  from  the  billows'  marge 
Like  birds  from  meadows  ;    always  duty-bound 

To  do  its  work  of  honest  timber— staunch 
1^0  serve  the  Maker  and  the  men  He  made, 

From  joyful  time  of  Indiaman's  proud  launch — 
To  iiour  of  woe,  when  old,  worn,  disarrayed— 

She  crashed— teak-blocks  and  all— on  lee-shore.     Noav 
The  good  ship  broken,  and  her  great  deeds  done— 

Meekly  it  retiders  in  this  ruddy  glow 

The  light  and  warmth  it  drew^  from  Asia's  sun 

To  toast  your  toes  and  mine.     And  then  to  say 
There's  no  romance  to  find  with  London  fog  ! 

A  score  of  brave  sea-stories  blaze  away 

In  those  charred  chips.     Forgive  him,  good  old  log. 
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AN    INCIDENT    OF   AFRICAN 
HISTORY. 

By  H.  rider   haggard.* 


iJWENTY 


years  have 
elapsed 
since  I 
sauntered 
one  morn- 
ing out  of 
my  little 
house  at 
Pretoria, 
the  Transvaal,  to 
smoke  an  after-break- 
fast pipe  in  the  garden 
before  I  went  down  to  the 
oihce,  for  at  that  time  I 
was  Master  of  the  High 
Court  of  the  Transvaal. 
My  house  was  above  the 
town,  not  very  far  from 
the  ;poort  or  pass  through 
which  the  road  ran  to  Heidelberg  and  Natal. 
If  a  person  stood  looking  towards  this  poort, 
about  five  hundred  yards  away  to  his  right, 
and  almost  in  a  line  with  him,  he  could  see 
a  white  building  roofed  with  galvanised  iron. 
This  was  the  stable  in  which  the  Government 
mules  W'Cre  kept,  and  I  mention  it  because 
it  plays  its  part  in  this  short  record  of  .some 
of  the  incidents  of  a  troublous  and  exciting 
time. 

My  friend,  with  whom  I  lived,  and  I  were 
making  a  garden  roundabout  our  house,  which 
was  very  prettily  situated,  looking  on  to  a  little 
valley,  where  grew  mimosa  trees,  and  the  bold 
outline  of  the  stony  hills  beyond.  In  this 
garden  we  had  recently  been  setting  vines, 
for  which  the  shaly  soil  was  suitable,  and 
planting  an  avenue  of  blue-gums  leading  to 
the  roadway.  Also  I  had  arranged  a  bed 
with  roses,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  placed  a 
gardenia  bush. 

Only  a  year  or  two  ago  a  gentleman  for- 
warded me  a  photograph  of  this  place,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  "  Jess's  Cottage,"  taken 
just  before  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
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for  improvements,  and  there  in  the  photo- 
graph I  recognised  my  gardenia  bush,  grown 
big  now,  but  the  very  same  ofP  which  I  used 
to  cut  the  fragrant  white  blooms  more 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

Well,  on  this  particular  morning  I  was 
contemplating  my  vines  and  roses,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  an  old 
Hottentot  washerwoman  vehemently  explain- 
ing something  to  my  Basuto  servant,  who 
filled  the  offices  of  cook  and  valet.  Presently 
the  old  lady  emerged  from  the  little  tin- 
roofed  kitchen,  carrying  in  a  bundle  the 
linen  for  which  she  had  come.  She  was  a 
curious-looking  creature,  with  a  flaming  red 
handkerchief  tied  round  her  head  and  a 
wizened  countenance  not  unlike  that  of  an 
amiable  monkey.  Another  handkerchief, 
bright  yellow,  was  pinned  upon  her  ample 
bosom. 

"  Well,  old  vrouw,"  I  said,  ''  and  what  is 
the  news  with  you  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Baas,"  she  answered,  "  bad  news, 
very  bad.  Cetyw^ayo  the  King  has  attacked 
the  rooihaafjes  (red- jackets — /.e.,  Enghsh 
soldiers)  down  yonder  in  Zululand  and  killed 
them  by  hundreds.  Yes,  yes,  they  lie  like 
leaves  upon  the  plain,  red  winter  leaves — 
leaves  steeped  in  blood." 

I  w^as  startled,  for  we  were  all  waiting 
with  anxiety  for  news  of  the  Zulu  war,  which 
was  then  being  waged  by  our  troops  after  a 
fashion  of  which  many  of  us  who  knew  the 
natives  and  their  method  of  warfare  did  not 
approve.  But  I  did  not  show  my  surprise, 
as  it  is  uot  wise  to  betray  any  emotion  when 
talking  with  black  people. 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  said  ;  "  and  when  did  this 
happen,  old  lady,  for  the  Government  have 
no  news  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  It  happened.  Baas,"  she  replied,  "  not 
yesterday,  but  the  day  before  ;  for  on  that 
evening  those  who  were  left  alive  of  the 
white  men  were  swimming  across  the  Buffalo, 
and  after  them  the  children  (?'.^.,  the  war- 
riors) of  Cetywayo." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  ''  and  how  did  you  learn 
that  ?  " 
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"  It  was  told  me,  Baas," 
sliG  answered,  and  no  more 
wonld  she  say. 

"  Then  a  he  was  told  you, 
old  vroiiw,  for  where  is  the 
man  who  can  run,  or  the 
liorse  that  can  gallop,  over 
more  than  three  hundred 
miles  of  veldt  in  tlurty  hours, 
even  to  bring  bad  news  ?  " 

''  As  you  will,  Baas,"  she 
answered  good  -  natu redly  ; 
"  a  lie  was  told  me — oh,  yes, 
a  lie  was  told  ;  but  all  the 
same  the  rooihaafjes  lie  dead. 
Good  morning.  Baas,"  and 
she  departed. 

I  sent  for  my  horse  and 
rode  into  the  town  to  the 
office  of  a  high  official  who, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
knew  the  Zulus  better  than 
any  man  living,  for  he  had 
spent  his  life  among  them.'" 
1  told  liim  Avliat  I  had 
heard,  and  asked  if  the 
Government  had  any  such 
intelligence,  to  which  he  re- 
plied '^  None." 

"  Then,  thank  God  !  it  must  be  all  non- 
sense," I  said,  "  for  the  news  could  never 
have  reached  here  in  the  time." 

We  had  no  telegraph  in  those  days. 
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"  Don't  you   be   so   sure  of   that,  young 
man,"  he  replied.    "  The  Kaffirs  have  Avays  of 
sending  messages  of  which  we  know  nothing." 
"  Yes,    we   do,"    I   answered,    "  they  call 
them  from  liill  to 
hill ;  but  thcire  are 
no    hills    on     the 
high   veldt,    so    it 
must  be  nonsense, 
unless  it  is  magic." 
"  Never  be  cock- 
sure    about     any- 
thing in  this  wide 
w^orld,     my    boy," 
said     my    mentor, 
oracularly,  and  we 
parted. 

I  think  that  it 
was  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours  later 
that  a  special  mes- 
senger galloped 
into  Pretoria  with 
the  news  of  tlie 
frightful  disaster  at 
Isandhlwana,  the 
Hill  of  the  Little 
[Littiehampton.       Hand,     iu     which 
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we  lost  over  eight  hundred  soldiers  killed, 
besides  Kaffirs  and  camp-followers,  who 
were  not  counted. 

Now,  how  did  that  old  Hottentot  come  bj 
her  singularly  accurate  information  ?  That 
was  a  sad  and  never-to-be-forgotten  day, 
especially  for  those  who  had  friends  and 
relatives  among  the  slain.  I  knew  nearly  all 
the  officers  of  the  24tli ;  with  Colonel  Durn- 
jord  I  had  been  fairly  intimate,  while  it 
seemed  but  the  other  day  that  there  in 
Pretoria  I  was  chatting  with  poor  Coghill, 
who,  together  with  Lieutenant  Melville,  died 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  colours, 
which  were  found  wound  about  their  bodies. 

In  those  pre-cable  times  it  must  take  a  long 
while  before  reinforcements  could  arrive 
from  England,  and  as  the  situation  in  Zulu- 
land  was  very  urgent  after  this  disaster, 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  volunteers,  and 
especially  for  volunteers  who  could  ride,  shoot, 
and  knew  the  country  and  the  natives. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  authorities 
allowed  a  mounted  corps  of  Englishmen  to 
be  raised  at  Pretoria,  of  which  corps  I  was 
elected  adjutant  and  lieutenant. 

In  Africa,  I  may  explain,  volunteers  always 
tried  to  insist  upon  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  officers — at  any  rate,  in  my  day — so  that 
they  might  choose  men  in  whom  they  had 
confidence  to  be  their  masters  when  the  lives 
of  all  of  them  were  at  stake. 

This  corps,  which  was  named  the  Pretoria 


Horse,  was  about  sixty  strong,  and  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  Colonial-born  men  of 
more  or  less  gentle  birth.  A  smarter  body 
of  irregular  cavalry  than  it  became  after  a 
month  or  so  of  steady  drill,  it  would,  I  think, 
have  been  difficult  to  find,  as  every  troopei* 
in  it  could  ride  well,  while  many  were  fine 
rifle  shots,  and  almost  all  of  them  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
the  natives  whom  they  were  to  fight. 

The  plan  was  that  we  were  to  proceed  to 
Zululand  to  join  another  corps,  named,  I 
think,  the  Border  Horse,  which  had  been 
raised  by  Colonel  Weatherley.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  this  arrangement  was  up- 
set, for  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  became 
so  threatening  in  their  demeanour,  that 
the  Administrator,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
whose  son  George  had  been  killed  at 
Isandhlwana,  dared  not  allow  so  many 
Englishmen  to  leave  Pretoria. 

George  Shepstone's  body,  by  the  way,  was 
not  discovered  till  long  afterwards,  when  his 
bones  were  identified  by  means  of  some  false 
teeth.  A  native,  in  whose  possession  his 
revolver  was  found,  gave  an  account  of  his 
end  to  a  friend  of  my  own.  It  was  a  gallant 
one,  for  he  seems  to  have  died  fighting  in  a 
little  cleft  of  rocks  with  his  back  against  a 
boulder. 

Fortunate  was  it  for  us  of  the  Pretoria 
Horse  that  events  shaped  themselves  as  they 
did,  seeing   that   Weatherley 's  corps,  which 
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we  were  to  have  joined,  was  utterly  wiped 
out  by  the  Zulus,  with  the  exception  of  six 
men  only,  at  the  iiirht  of  Inslobane,  wliere 
Colonel  Weatherley  himself  was  assegaied  in 
the  vain  and  desperate  attempt  to  defend  his 
fifteen-year-old  son,  whom  he  had  been  so 
rash  as  to  take  on  service  with  him  as  an 
aide-de-camp. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  enrolment  of 
the  Pretoria  Horse,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
office,  to  which  I  still  attended  in  the  in- 
tervals of  my  military  duties,  I  observed  a 
Boer  gallop  past  at  full  speed,  riding  in  the 
direction  of  Government  House.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  I  saw  another  Boer,  also 
galloping  hard,  with  dismay  written  on  his 
features  and  heading  the  same  way.  Then 
I  thought  it  time  to  inquire  into  matters,  and 
lieard  an  interesting  story. 

It  seemed  that  these  two  Boers  and  others, 
who  lived  in  the  bush  veldt  beyond  a  place 
called  the  Salt  Pan,  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  and  twenty  miles  from  Pretoria,  had 
been  interviewed  by  amounted  Kaffir  wearing 
the  head-ring  and  the  Zulu  military  unifovm, 
who  gave  out  that  he  was  one  of  King  Cety- 
wayo's  big  indunas,  or  confidential  chieftains, 
and  himself  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 
This  man  told  them  that  he  had  been  sent 
by  Cetywayo  with  an  impi,  or  army,  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
fall  upon  Pretoria  and  destroy  it  utterly. 

His  ijrqji,  lie  said,  was  now  resting  m  the 
'jush  veldt  after  its  long  and  rapid  march 
through  the  veldt  which 'lies  at  the  back  of 


what  was  known  as  Secocoeni's  Country. 
He  added  that  the  rush  on  Pretoi'ia  w^ould 
be^  made  on  the  following  night,  tlic  plan 
being  to  storm  the  town  at  the  break  of 
dawn.  Further,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
come  forward  with  only  a  few  attendants  to 
warn  them  to  make  themselves  scarce  witli 
all  their  people,  as  he  knew  that  the  Boers 
and  the  English  were  at  variance,  and  the 
orders  of  his  King  were  that  he  was  not  to 
kill  any  Boers  unless  he  was  forced  to  it. 
Having  said  this  the  man  departed. 

Now,  although  this  scheme  came  as  a  sur- 
prise i^o  us,  for  we  had  not  heard  through 
our  spies  that  any  considerable  body  of  men 
had  left  Zululand,  there  was  nothing  im- 
possible about  the  story.  All  who  were 
acquainted  with  Zulu  history  knew^  indeed, 
that  in  the  days  of  the  black  Napoleon, 
Chaka,  who  built  up  the  Zulu  power,  his 
vmpis  had  upon  different  occasions  made  even 
longer  and  more  difficult  marches,  carrying 
annihilation  at  the  end  of  them  to  sonie 
unfortunate  tribe  that  had  earned  his 
enmity. 

Moreover,  it  w^as  quite  possible  that  an 
army  might  have  moved  througli  the  vast 
districts  uninhabited  by  white  men  which 
lay  behind  Secocoeni's,  without  our  being 
advised  of  its  presence. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  consternation. 
Let  the  reader,  sitting  comfortably  at  home 
in  some  English  city,  imagine  what  the 
tiling  meant.  It  meant  tliat  within  four 
aii(l     twenty    hours    a    vast    concourse    of 
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armed  savages,  among  the  bravest  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  might  be  pouring 
through  the  unprotected  streets  of  the  little 
town,  putting  every  man,  woman,  and  child — 
jes,  and  every  living  thing,  to  the  assegai — 
and  giving  its  dwellings  to  the  flames,  so 
tliat  before  another  day  dawned  it  would  be 
but  a  blackened  ruin  peopled  by  mutilated 
dead.  Leaving  their  own  fate  out  of  the 
question,  for  husbands  and  fathers  this  was 
a  terrible  possibility. 

The  consultations  at  Government  House 
were  hurried  and  e^irnest,  and  very  soon 
orders  reached  us  from  the  Commandant  of 
the  small  body  of  British  troops  in  the  town, 
whose  name,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
Colonel  Rowlands.  They  were  to  the  effect 
that  my  senior  officers.  Captain  Jackson  and 


two  days  before  this  time  our  horses  had 
been  served  out  to  us,  a  mob  of  sound  and 
good-looking  but  half-broken  brutes  which 
had  been  bought  up  by  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties from  the  Free  State  herds  and  delivered 
in  Pretoria  for  our  use. 

Hardly  had  Captain  Jackson  vanished 
when  an  orderly  galloped  down  from  camp, 
bringing  me  urgent  orders  from  the  Com- 
mandant that  I  was  to  "  mount  and  parade 
my  men."  If  these  lines  should  ever  chance 
to  be  read  by  a  cavalry  officer,  let  him  reflect 
on  what  would  be  his  feelings,  if  he  were 
told  suddenly  to  mount  sixty  men  on  sixty 
horses,  many  of  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  had  never  yet  felt  the  weight  of  a 
saddle,  and  to  parade  them  instantly  for 
very  active  service. 
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Lieutenant  Fry,  were  to  take  horse  at  once 
and  ride  out  to  the  Salt  Pan  to  see  if  they 
could  come  in  touch  with  or  find  traces  of 
the  Zuhi  impi.  This  meant  that  I  was  left 
in  command  of  the  Pretoria  Horse,  no  light 
responsibility  for  a  young  man  of  one  or  two 
and  twenty  who  had  not  been  through  any 
regular  military  training. 

Before  he  rode  away  my  captain  found  a 
minute  or  two  to  address  me,  telling  me  that 
he  relied  upon  me  to  do  my  duty  in  any 
emergency,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  corps, 
and  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  and  we  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Zulus,  to  see  that  they 
fought  the  thing  out  like  men. 

Then  ofi^  they  galloped,  leaving  me  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  It  was  not  an 
easy  situation,  for  this  reason  :  only  one  or 


However,  the  thing,  or  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  possible  under  the  circumstances,  had 
to  be  done  somehow  ;  so,  the  corps  having 
fallen  in,  their  saddles  and  bridles  were 
served  out  to  them  from  store.  Then  ofT 
we  marched  through  the  town  towards  the 
Government  stables  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
I  leading  them,  gallantly  mounted  on  my 
best  horse,  a  great  black  stallion,  while  after 
me  followed  what  might  have  been  a  double 
line  of  gigantic  mushrooms,  for  each  warlike 
trooper  carried  his  saddle  on  his  head,  while 
the  bit  and  stirrups  dangled  gracefully  round 
his  neck. 

As  we  went,  a  dreadful  problem  agitated 
my  mind  :  upon  what  possible  principle  was 
I  to  serve  out  the  horses,  seeing  that  every 
trooper  would  naturally  wish  for  the   best 
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"  Some  of  the  horses  were  rearing  high  into  the  air,  others  were  bolting  in  every  direction." 


and  tamest  ?  By  the  time  that  we  reached 
the  stable  where  they  were  tied  up,  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  allow  tbem  to  settle  the  matter  for  them- 
selves. Accordingly,  having  paraded  the 
corps  in  a  long  line  in  such  fashion  that  all 
might  have  an  equal  chance,  I  shouted  in 
stentorian  tones — 

"  Men  of  the  Pretoria  Horse,  select  and 
saddle  up  your  horses  !  " 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth 
the  line  of  human  mushrooms  was  dashing 
madly  at  the  sbed,  whence  there  arose 
presently  a  most  indescribable  noise  of 
neighing,  whoaing,  quarrelling,  and  swearing. 


All  this  while  the  sky  had  been  banking  up 
for  thunder,  and  now  it  came— such  a  storm 
as  I  have  never  seen  out  of  Africa — accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain  and  blinding 
flashes  of  lightning.  In  the  midst  of  this 
hideous  tempest  my  troopers  began  to 
reappear,  each  of  them  dragging  after  him, 
or  being  dragged  forward  by,  some  snorting 
and  fear-stricken  brute. 

At  length  all  were  out,  and  getting  them 
into  line  as  best  I  was  able,  or  into  some- 
thing which  was  meant  to  resemble  a  line,  I 
ran  my  eye  down  that  dripping  company. 
Never  afterward,  although  in  later  days  I 
passed  some  ticklish  hours  in  their  company, 
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did  I  see  the  Pretoria  Hoi'se  look 
half  as  frightened  as  at  that  moment 
— that  is,  all  of  them  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  provided  with  horses 
of  their  own.  I  also  was  frightened, 
for,  watching  the  aspect  of  the  Free 
State  equine  mob,  I  guessed  what 
must  happen.  However,  my  orders 
were  imperative,  so  there  Avas  no 
help  for  it. 

"  Mount !  "  I  roared,  and  they 
mounted  like  men,*  or  tried  to. 
There  was  a  scramble,  and  in  an 
instant  it  seemed  as  though  a  couple 
of  shrapnel  shells  had  burst  among 
those  squadrons.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  rearing  high  into  the 
air,  one  or  two  had  thrown  them- 
selves down,  others  were  bolting  in 
every  direction,  their  riders  clinging 
to  their  backs,  till  they  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  blinding  mist  of  rain. 
And  to  my  dismay  I  saw  the  sergeant- 
major,  the  officer  on  whom  I  most 
relied  for  assistance,  being  dragged 
along  the  ground  past  me,  his  foot 
fast  in  the  stirrup,  with  tlie  brute 
he  had  tried  to  mount  kicking 
viciously  at  his  head. 

A.i  length  something  resembling 
order  was  restored.  The  sergeant- 
major  was  carried  off  insensible  to 
hospital  with  another  man,  and  the  injuries 
of  several  others  were  attended  to  on  the 
spot  by  the  doctor  of  the  corps.  Then  we 
rode,  or  rather  bucked  off,  to  our  rendezvous^ 
those  men  whose  horses  had  proved  utterly 
unmanageable  following  on  foot. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  night  which 
followed.  My  orders  w^ere  to  post  pickets 
all  round  Pretoria  ;  so  I  obeyed,  sending  out 
men  two  by  two  to  patrol  the  various 
approaches  to  the  town,  and  telling  them 
that  they  would  be  relieved  at  certain  points 
at  midnight.  But  they  never  were  relieved, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  darkness  this 
night  was  so  impenetrable  that  nobody  could 
even  attempt  to  find  them,  until  the  break 
of  day,  when  they  were  discovered  in 
all  sorts  of  strange  places,  such  as  deep 
ditches  and  quarry-holes  into  which  they 
had  fallen. 

Meanwhile  the  tumult  in  the  town  was 
very  great,  for,  as  darkness  began  to  close  in, 
panic  seemed  to  get  the  people  by  the  throat. 
In  every  direction  Kaffirs,  carrying  their 
children  with  them,  might  be  seen  flying  to 
the  hills,  to  be  out  of  the  road  of  the  Zulu 
assegais  when  they  arrived  at  dawn  on  the 
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morrow.  White  men,  too,  w^ere  burying  their 
papers  and  vahiables,  while  some  of  the 
women  had  given  way  to  hysteria  ;  all  of 
which  was  little  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  everybody  was  convinced  that  the  Zulus 
were  about  to  attack  the  town  in  thousands, 
and  that  our  chance  of  seeing  another  sun 
was  of  a  very  shadowy  nature. 

On  the  market  square  defence  meetings 
were  being  held,  at  which  Government 
officials  were  engaged  in  serving  out  rifles 
and  ammunition  to  all  able-bodied  citizens. 
At  other  points,  also,  attempts  w^ere  made  to 
arrange  barricades  and  laagers^  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  progressed  much  in  the 
darkness. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  to  make  matters 
worse,  someone  on  guard  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  managed  to  let  off  a  rifle,  which, 
of  course,  was  supposed  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  Zulu  onslaught.  But  no  Zulus  came, 
and  when  at  dawn  we  sallied  forth  to  search 
the  surrounding  country,  the  red  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  fell  only  on  the  green  veldt  and 
the  rocky  hills,  instead,  as  we  half  feared, 
of  being  reflected  from  the  broad  blades  of 
twentv  thousand  stabbing  assegais. 
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Before  midday  ray  captain  and  the  lieutenant 
returned,  having  been  unable  to  see  or 
hear  anything  of  the  impi,  whereupon  the 
Pretoria  Horse  was  ordered  to  start  out  and 
thoroughly  search  the  great  sea  of  the  bush 
veldt.  I  think  that  we  were  absent  about 
eight  days  upon  this  task,  and  by  the  time 
that  w^e  returned,  having  seen  nothing  of  the 
Zulus,  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  was 
forthcoming. 

It  seemed  that  the  Kaffir  who  caused  the 
scare  w^as  a  madman.  With  his  madness, 
however,  was  mixed  sufficient  cunning  to 
enable  him  to  personate  a  w^ell-known  Zulu 
general  and  to  tell  a  story  so  circumstantial 
that  it  was  difficult  to  disbelieve.  The 
warning  to  the  Boers  also  that  they  might 
stand  aside  in  safety,  as  the  King  had  no 
quarrel  wn'th  them,  shovred  a  knowledge  of 
current  politics  which  madmen  w^ould  scarcely 
be  expected  to  possess. 

When  the  times  are  considered,  and  we 
remember  that  tidings  of  slaughter  reached 
us  nearly  every  day — also  that  news  of  the 
Zulu  advance  into  the  white  men's  country 
was  hourly  expected — it  is  not  wonderful  that 
even  those  best  qualified  to  judge  were 
deceived  by  this  tale  of  Cetywayo's  impi  lying 
hid  in  the  Salt  Pan  bush. 


When  I  began  this  sketch  of  a  personal 
experience  it  was  my  intention  to  tell  of 
some  of  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the 
Pretoria  Horse.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
story  of  how  I  was  sent  out  with  six  men  to 
watch  the  great  Boer  camp  beyond  Fer- 
guson's, and  of  how,  when  they  rushed  us, 
w^e  saved  ourselves  from  a  very  awkward 
situation  by  pretending  that  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  house  where  we  were  quartered  w^as 
stored  a  ton  of  dynamite.  Afterwards  the 
Boers  hunted  us  in,  and,  expecting  to  be 
attacked  by  three  or  four  thousand  of  them, 
we  fortified  the  Glovernment  mule-stables, 
which  w^e  held  for  several  weeks  until  the 
danger  passed  by  for  a  while. 

Afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Pretoria, 
the  old  corps  lost  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  but  that  also  is  a 
different  tale. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  room  is  a 
fading  photograph  of  the  officers  of  the  Pre- 
toria Horse,  together  with  that  of  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  men  gathered  outside  the  barri- 
caded building  in  w^hich  we  w^ere  (piartered. 
There  is  only  one  of  my  comrades  that  I 
expect  to  see  again,  and  the  picture  itself  is 
not  ornamental,  but  I  possess  few  things 
which  I  value  more. 
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ESSRS. 
G  RAN- 
W  I  C  K 
&  SHINE 
called  it 
No.  42, 
Dodding- 
ton  Street, 
W.  But 
their  busi- 
>  n  e  s  s  — 
they  were 
the  furnish - 
ng  trade,  and 
id  not  been 
doing  well  at  it 
late  years — 
;ily  occupied 
the  ground 
floor  and  a  part  of  the  basement.  The 
upper  storey  was  let  as  bachelor  chambers, 
and  had  a  separate  entrance,  and  on  the 
fanlight  the  house  was  described  as  Dod- 
dington  Mansions.  The  remainder  of  the 
basement  was  the  abode  of  the  porter  and 
housekeeper  to  the  chambers.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  house,  occupying  a  good  deal 
of  ground  space,  with  wide  passages  and 
staircase.  There  were  nine  sets  of  chambers 
altogether,  and  the  names  of  the  residents 
were  painted  upon  a  board  in  the  hall.  The 
last  name  on  the  board  was  S.  Bywater 
Soames,  Esq. 

Mr.  Soames  was  a  man  of  thirty.  His 
father  had  been  a  successful  dentist,  and  his 
parents  had  intended  that  Samuel  (that  was 
his  first  name)  should  follow  the  same  pro- 
fession ;  they  had  educated  him  with  a  view 
to  that  end.  They  died  when  he  had  just 
completed  that  education,  and  six  months 
later  Soames  sold  his  father's  practice,  and 
intimated  to  his  near  relations  that  he  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  being  a  dentist  himself. 
The  only  reason  he  could  give  was  that  he 
felt  he  had  not  the  energy  for  it ;  he  would 


*  Copyright,    1900, 
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have  four  hundred  a  year,  and  could  live  on 
that.  They  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
marriage,  and  remonstrated  with  eloquence 
but  without  much  hope  ;  they  had  always 
said  among  themselves  that  Samuel  was  most 
extraordinary,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what 
he  would  do.  He  said  that  he  should  not 
marry,  and  that  if  he  ever  wanted  more 
money  he  hoped  that  he  w^ould  be  able  to 
make  it  without  having  to  work  for  it. 
Soames  w^as  a  fair-haired,  clean-shaven  little 
man,  of  almost  boyish  appearance  ;  he 
always  looked  tired. 

At  the  age  of  thirty — a  critical  age  with 
many  men — Soames  woke  up.  He  never 
gambled  at  all  seriously  ;  he  had  no  vicious 
tastes,  and  believed  he  had  no  extravagant 
tastes  ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  he  had 
been  spending  a  good  deal  more  than  his 
annual  four  hundred.  He  was  not  in  debt, 
but  he  had  begun  to  nibble  at  his  capital. 
He  paid  a  hundred  a  year  for  his  chambers 
and  went  abroad  for  three  months  of  the 
year  ;  he  entertained  his  friends,  not  osten- 
tatiously, but  well ;  his  tailor  was  expensive  ;. 
the  booksellers  sent  him  particulars  of  any- 
thing good  on  the  Stuart  period,  and  he 
could  rarely  resist  the  put  chase  ;  there  was 
the  Opera,  of  course,  for  Soames  was  rather 
by  way  of  being  a  musician  ;  and  there  were 
hansoms,  for  Soames  never  walked  if  he 
could  avoid  it.  He  still  looked  tired,  but  he 
was  aw^ake  now.  He  noted  with  surprise 
how^  many  things  there  were  on  which  one's 
money  slipped  aw^ay  ;  but  he  did  realise  it, 
and  he  realised,  moreover,  that  it  is  with 
capital  as  it  is  with  cake — you  cannot  both 
eat  it  and  have  it.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Money  can  be  made  in  two  ways  — by 
doing  and  by  knowing— as  Soames  was  well 
aware.  The  man  who  does,  makes  little  and 
makes  it  slowly  ;  the  man  who  know^s,  makes 
much  and  makes  it  quickly.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  where  the  man  both  does  and 
knows,  but  in  those  cases  the  knowledge  is 
the  essential  factor.  Knowledge  without 
labour  presented  strong  attractions  to  Soames. 
But   not   all   knowledge   has   a  commercial 
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value  ;  Soames  was  learned  in  the  Stuart 
period,  and  knew  something  of  heraldry  and 
more  of  Wagner,  but  such  things  do  not 
replace  the  thousands  lapsed  from  one's 
treasury  chest. 

There  was  also  a  possibility  of  economy. 
The  chambers  at  Doddington  Mansions 
might  be  given  up,  and  Soames  might  live  on 
two  hundred  a  year  until  his  finances  were 
on  a  proper  footing  again.  There  were 
certainly  bachelors  in  London  Avho  got 
along  on  two  hundred  a  year,  and  among  the 
very  poor  there  might  even  be  some  who  got 
along  on  less.  But  Soames  thought  of  this 
with  horror  ;  he  had  got  used  to  his  com- 
fortable way  of  life  and  he  did  not  want  to 
change  it.  It  made  him  so  depressed  that,  in 
Older  to  recover  his  self-respect,  he  took  a 
hansom  to  Hesketlrs  to  order  some  more 
clothes. 

He  happened  to  arrive  at  the  moment 
when    Hesketh's    manager    was    turning    a 


client  out  of  the  shop — customers  are 
"  clients  "  at  Hesketh's.  The  customer  Avas 
a  tall,  portly  man,  with  a  ragged,  black 
moustache,  and  a  very  shining  hat  tilted 
back  on  his  head  ;  he  was  very  angry  and 
the  manager  was  perfectly  calm. 

"  We  decline  to  make  for  you,  and  we 
don't  want  to  have  you  about  the  place. 
That's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

The  customer  blustered  and  swore  badly. 
He  was  excited,  his  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  starting  out  of  his  head.  The 
manager  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  escorted 
Soames  into  the  shop. 

"Very  sorry,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you 
should  have  arrived  just  when  that  httle 
scene  was  going  on.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  no  avoiding  it.     Brought  it  on  himself." 

"What  was^  the  row.  Bland?"  asked 
Soames.  "  Is  that  the  way  you  treat  us 
when  we're  broke  ?  " 

"No,   sir,   no,    Mr. 


'  A  lew  days  later  Soames  came  across  this  same  Mr.  Walter  Chive  again." 


Soames,  I  hope  you 
don't  think  that. 
That  man's  Avorth 
half  a  milhon,  and 
as  far  as  his 
money's  concerned 
he's  all  right.  But 
he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  ways  of 
a  place  like  this. 
He  comes  here  half 
drunk  and  uses 
the  most  oifensive 
language  ;  he  loses 
his  temper  without 
any  reason,  for  it's 
not  our  fault  he's 
grown  so  stout. 
He's  Mr.  Walter 
Chive,  and  one 
never  heard  of 
him  till  last  year." 
"Do  anything?" 
asked  Soames 
lazily. 

"  Oh,  yes  ,•  he's 
one  of  the  Anglo- 
Foreign  Hotels 
Syndicate.  Mint- 
ing money,  they 
tell  me.  Quick 
elevators,  ice- 
water,  servants  not 
too  formal,  and 
everything  to  suit 
the  foreigners 
visiting  England. 
He's    a   man   who 
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might  have  introduced  a  lot  of  vahiable 
business,  and  I  put  up  with  him  for  a  bit. 
The  other  day  he  was  carrying  on  when 
Lord  Carris  came  in.  His  Lordship  said  to 
me  privately,  '  I  wonder  you  let  that  filthy 
bounder  into  the  shop  at  all.  Bland.'  Oh, 
I  was  quite  ashamed  !  What  could  I  say  ? 
However,  we've  seen  the  last  of  him  now. 
He  came  in  to-day  in  his  usual  state,  and 

began,    '  Where's   that   fool   Bland  ? ' 

Oh,  I  very  soon  showed  him  where  I  was. 
If  we  do  lose  the  Qustom  of  his  friends,  it 
won't  ruin  us." 

And  then  Soames  refused  a  whisky-and- 
soda,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  permitted  patterns 
to  be  shown  him.  The  incident  mildly 
amused  him.  It  seemed  to  him  a  queer 
thing  that  a  man  who  was  clever  enough 
and  knew  enough  to  make  money  could  not 
pick  up  a  way  of  behaviour  which  would 
spare  him  the  contempt  of  strangers  that  he 
met  and  the  humiliation  of  being  turned  out 
of  his  tailor's. 

A  few  days  later  Soames  came  across  this 
same  Mr.  Walter  Chive  again.  Soames  was 
coming  slowly  down  the  stairs  at  Doddington 
Mansions,  drawing  on  his  gloves  as  he  went. 
Chive  was  in  the  hall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  in  earnest  conversation  with  two  other 
men. 

"  Well,"  he  was  saying,  "  you've  seen  it 
yourselves,  and  you  hke  the  position.  G.  and 
S.  have  only  two  years  to  run,  and  we  know 
for  a  fact  that  they  will  be  glad  to  clear  out 
any  time.  Shearing's  going  the  deuce  of  a 
pace  and  will  have  to  part  with  something 
soon." 

"Yell,  veil,"  said  a  middle-aged  man 
whose  appearance  as  well  as  his  accent  bore 
evidence  to  his  nationality,  "  dat  may  be  ver' 
true.  But  vy  do  nod  Aston  and  Blaig  know 
somedings  ?  And  vot  about  dese  ?  "  he 
tapped  with  his  stick  on  the  board  on  which 
were  the  names  of  the  residents. 

*'  Yearly  agreements,  all  of  them.  Aston 
and  Blake  are  old-fashioned  people.  They 
did  this  property  for  his  father  before  him, 
and  they  think  things  are  going  on  the  same 
way  for  ever.  Besides,  he  won't  tell  'em 
before  he  must." 

"  I  must  think  over  it,"  said  the  third 
man,  who  w^as  a  handsome  old  gentleman  of 
a  rather  military  appearance. 

And  then  Soames  passed  through  them 
and  got  into  the  cab  which  w^as  waiting  for 
him.  He  told  the  man  to  drive  to  his  club. 
He  was  now^  in  possession  of  some  inform- 
ation that  interested  him.  It  seemed  that 
the  Anglo-Foreign  Syndicate  had  cast  their 


speculative  eye  on  No.  42,  Doddington  Street. 
If  they  purchased  it  from  Lord  Shearing, 
they  would  probably  pull  it  down,  and  put 
up  a  nice  little  hotel,  five  storeys  higher,  on 
the  site.  They  expected  that  they  would 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  Granwick  and 
Shine  to  part  with  their  lease,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  residential  chambers  had  only 
yearly  agreements.  He  thought  things  over, 
and  realised  that  there  was  the  knowledge 
which  might  be  profitable.  He  called  up 
througli  the  trap  and  altered  the  direction 
of  his  cab.  A  few^  minutes  later  he  w-as 
sitting  in  Mr.  Blake's  room  at  Messrs.  Aston 
and  Blake's  offices,  and  Mr.  Blake,  a  gentle- 
man of  venerable  and  kindly  appearance,  w^as 
asking  what  he  could  do  for  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Soames,  "  I  w^ant  those 
chambers  of  mine  redecorated,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Blake.  "  Ke- 
decorate  them." 

Soames  explained  that  he  had  wanted 
rosewood  panelling  in  the  three  rooms,  with 
a  deep  frieze  above.  And  he  wanted  painted 
ceilings — he  knew  an  artist  who  was  just  the 
man  for  it.  "  I  thought  the  landlord  paid 
for  these  things,''  he  added  plaintively.  He 
looked  the  image  of  an  ignorant  boy  who 
has  had  his  enthusiasm  damped. 

Mr.  Blake  was  much  amused.  He  became 
patronising  and  informative.  He  used  the 
phrase,  "  When  you  have  lived  a  little 
longer,"  w'ith  great  effect. 

"  Well,"  said  Soames,  "  there's  no  help  for 
it ;  as  you  won't  do  it,  I  must.  Only,  how 
am  I  to  know  that  you  won't  turn  me  out 
as  soon  as  I  have  spent  my  money  on  the 
place  ?     It  would  be  quite  fair,  wouldn't  it  r 

"  It  would  be  quite  legal,"  said  Mr.  Blake. 
"  But  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  we  should 
dream  of  doing." 

"  But  suppose  Lord  Shearing  died  or 
wanted  to  sell  the  place,  and  it  passed  out  of 
your  hands.  I've  only  got  that  thing  I  signed, 
and  that  only  lasts  a  year.  Couldn't  you  fix 
it  in  some  way  so  that  I  couldn't  be  turned 
out  ?  You  see,  this  m\\  cost  me  a  lot  of 
money  ;  you  said  so  yourself." 

"  His  Lordship  is  not  at  all  likely  to  sell. 
Yes,  I  know^  there  are  some  ill-natured 
stories  about,  but  we  attach  no  importance 
to  them.  However,  you  are  a  good  tenant, 
if  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Soames,  and  w^e'll  make 
an  exception  for  you.  You  shall  have  a 
lease.     Do  yoii  know  what  a  lease  is  ?  " 

And  Mr.  S.  Bywater  Soames  wa;^  so  for- 
getful of  the  sacred  character  of  truth  that 
he  said  he  was  afraid  he  was  not  very  clear 
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upon  it.     A  week  later  he  had  a  seven  years 
of  his  chambers. 

That  was  precisely  what  he  had  gone  to  Mr. 
to  get.     If  he  had  asked  for  it  straight  out,  he 
have  aroused  suspicions.     Also,  it  was  no  part 
game  to  pose  as  the  hard-headed  business  man. 
youthful  appearance  had  been  in  his 
favour,  and  he  had  played  up  to  it. 
He  was  regarded  by  Messrs.  Aston  and 
Blake  as  a  luxurious  young  ass,  and 
this  estimate  of  his  character  might 
very  possibly  come  in  useful. 

He  went  back  to  his  chambers  and 
thought  it  over.     If  Lord  Shearing 
and  the  Anglo-Foreign  Hotels  Syn- 
dicate never  came  to  terms,  he  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  the  money 
til  at    he    laid    out    on    the    re- 
decoration  of  the  chambers.     A 
sum  had   been   named,   and   its 
expenditure   had    been    made   a 
condition    of    the    lease.       But 
Soames  had  the  right  to  sub-let 
to    an    approved    tenant.       He 
could   go   elsewhere  and   econo- 
mise,   or    he    might    be    more 
successful  in  his  next  attempt  to 
make  use  of  knowledge  commer- 
cially. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
property  were  sold  —  then,  he 
thought  to  himself  with  some 
pleasure,  the  fun  would  begin. 

■Y  sl<  *  * 

A  month  later  Messrs.  Gran- 
wick  and  Shiue,  crushed  by  the 
competition  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  went  suddenly  and  savagely  bankrupt. 
They  owed  a  year's  rent>mt  the  time.     Lord 
Shearing  wrote   a  letter   to    Messrs.   Aston 
and  Blake  on  the  subject  which  made  that 
venerable    firm    feel   extremely  sick.      Mr. 
Blake  said  sadly  that  his  Lordship's  father 
would  never  have  written  such  a  letter. 

x\  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Shearing's 
brown  filly,  Fiametta,  annoyed  by  three  false 
starts,  stopped  and  kicked  when  she  should 
have  been  otherwise  engaged.  Lord  Shearing 
watched  the  performance  through  his  field- 
glasses.  His  smile  was  a  trifle  metallic  and 
artificial  ;  but,  considering  the  amount  that 
the  mare  was  losing  for  him,  it  did  him  some 
credit  that  he  was  able  to  smile  at  all.  When, 
a  few  days  later,  Messrs.  Aston  and  Blake 
wrote  to  him  that  the  Anglo-Foreign  Hotels 
Syndicate  had  offered  to  ^iyq  a  fair  price  for 
^0.  42,  Doddington  Street,  his  laconic  Lord- 
ship wijed  back  the  simple  word  "  Sell." 


'  lease 

Blake 

might 

of  his 

His 


K^o^^UjS 


Do  vou  know  what  a  lease  is  ? ' 


To  Messrs.  Aston  and  Blake,  Mr.  Walter 
Chive,  represeuting  the  Syndicate  on  this 
occasion,  came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock.  He 
swore  heavily  and  he  smoked  in  the  office  ; 
he  spoke  with  marked  disrespect  of  Ijord 
Shearing  ;  and  he  was  always  suspecting 
Messrs.  Aston  and  Blake  of  sharp  practice 
that  had  never  entered  their  innocent  and 
venerable  heads. 

"  Xow^,"  said  Mr.  Chive,  after  a  little  pre- 
liminary conversation,  "  all  this  talk  won't 
buy  the  baby  a  new  frock,  will  it  ?  Let's 
get  to  business.  Give  me  your  low^est  price, 
and  I'll  say  if  we  will  buy.  And  for  good- 
ness' sake  don't  try  anything  on  with  me  ;  I 
don't  like  it." 

"  We  received  this  letter  from  his  Lordship 
this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Blake.  "  You  will 
see  that  he  states  in  it  the  amount  which  he 
is  prepared  to  accept." 

Mr.  Chive  read  through    the  letter  and 
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put  it  down.  Then  he  got  up,  turned  his 
back  to  Mr.  Blake,  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  price  asked  was  less 
than  the  Syndicate  had  been  prepared  to  give. 
After  a  minute's  reflection  Mr.  Chive  turned 
round  again. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  this  plunger  of  yours 
has  got  his  mouth  open  quite  wide  enough. 
However,  we'll  buy  his  shanty  at  that  price 
if  we  can  have  immediate  possession." 

"  There  is  a  lease,  and  there  are  certain 
yearly  agreements.  ■«  But  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty.  These  people  are  all  old 
tenants  of  ours,  and  I  think  we  can  deal 
with  them  on  a  footing  that  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  stranger.  Besides,  they  are 
gentlemen  who  would  not  care  to  reside  at 
the  Mansions  while  your  builders  and  house- 
breakers were  at  work.  The  noise  and  dust 
would  be  unpleasant  to  them  ;  in  fact,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  they  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
chance  to  leave  at  once.  I  will  guarantee 
that  you  shall  have  possession  in  nine 
months. 

"  You  might  as  well  talk  about  nine 
blooming  years,"  said  Mr.  Chive.  "Look 
here,  I'll  put  my  cards  on  the  table  and  let 
you  see  how  we're  placed.  There's  a  bit  of 
rivalry  going  on.  Some  people  have  picked 
our  brains  and  are  going  to  put  up  an  hotel 
or  two  on  our  lines.  They've  got  a  site  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  they'll  begin  to  clear 
it  next  week.  Our  hotel  has  got  to  be  ready 
before  theirs  is.     See  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  be 
able  to  get  the  tenants  out  before  the  nine 
months.  I  only  say  that  w^e  will  not 
guarantee  to  give  you  possession  before  then. 
But  we  will  do  our  best — you  may  depend 
on  that." 

"  I  don't  depend  on  that  or  anything  else. 
Let's  see  the  lease.  And  what  sort  of  a 
chap  has  got  it  ?  The  yearlies  can  be 
managed,  anyhow." 

After  a  good  deal  of  talk  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Syndicate  should  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  Soames  and  the  other 
tenants,  and  that  a  sum  of  £500  should  be 
deducted  from  the  purchase  price. 

When  all  was  signed  and  settled  Mr.  Blake 
permitted  himself  to  ask,  "  And  if  Mr.  Soames 
refuses  to  go  ?  " 

"  He  won't.  I  shall  put  it  to  him  in  a 
gentlemanly  way." 

"  But  if  he  won't  be  persuaded  ?  " 

"  A  little  ready  money  has  a  great  effect 
on  these  young  asses  about  town.  You've 
told  us  the  kind  of  fellow  he  is." 

"  And  if  even  that  doesn't  work  ?  " 


"  I  shall  cut  off  the  water,  the  electric 
light,  and  the  staircase." 

"I'm  afraid  you  did  not  read  that  lease 
very  carefully." 

"  Can't  I  do  that  ?  Oh,  well,  I'll  find  some- 
thing else.  Soames  be  hanged  I  He's  not 
going  to  block  us." 

*  :!<  5:«  i\i  ;:< 

The  two  men  whom  Soames  had  seen  in 
conversation  with  Chive  in  the  hall  at 
Doddington  Mansions  were  Mr.  Eugene 
Mandelbaum  and  Mr.  Farshaw.  Mr.  Farshaw 
w^as  more  attractive  in  manner  and  appearance 
than  the  other  two  men.  He  had  a  truth- 
ful blue  eye  and  bore  himself  erect ;  there 
was  something  simple  and  soldierly  about 
the  old  gentleman.  He  had  probably  made 
more  money  out  of  burst  straights  than  any 
other  poker  player  in  the  kingdom. 

He  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  persuading 
the  yearly  tenants  at  Doddington  Mansions 
to  hasten  their  departure.  He  was  extremely 
sorry,  but  the  place  had  to  come  down. 
There  would  be  w^orkmen  all  over  it,  and 
dust  and  noise  everywhere.  The  porter  and 
housekeeper  would  be  turned  out  of  the 
basement  at  once,  and  there  would  be  nobody 
to  attend  to  the  chambers.  His  Syndicate 
regretted — really  regretted— all  the  incon- 
venience and  discomfort  they  were  causing. 
Was  there  anything  that  they  could  do  ? 
That  was  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

With  every  appearance  of  generosity,  and 
very  little  actual  expenditure,  he  got  them  all 
to  go.  But  he  did  not  get  Mr.  S.  By  water 
Soames  to  go. 

Mr.  Farshaw  called  upon  Mr.  Soames  one 
morning  by  appointment.  He  was  afraid 
Mr.  Soames  was  not  very  glad  to  see  him. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Soames,  who 
looked  very  tired,  "  I'm  charmed.  I  had 
been  expecting  to  hear  from  tlie  Syndicate." 

"  What  I  wanted  to  see  you  particularly 
about  w^as  the  panelling  in  these  rooms.  We 
understand  from  Mr.  Blake  that  you  put 
this  in  quite  recently  at  your  own  expeuse." 

"  That  is  so." 

."  The  other  directors  and  myself  wish  to 
say  that  if  you  care  to  remove  this  panelling, 
they  are  not  disposed  to  press  their  rights  in 
the  matter.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  having  some 
experienced  workmen  of  our  own  in  the  place 
in  a  fortnight,  and  if  you  like  they  shall  take 
it  down  and. pack  it  for  you  free  of  charge. 
We  can  do  that  for  you,  and  of  course,  as  we 
are  making  the  chambers  absolutely  unin- 
habitable, we  will  cancel  the  lease  and  decline 
to  take  any  rent  that  may  be  still  due.  Is 
there  anything  else  we  can  do  ?    People  who 
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"  Soames  came  out  and  suggested  that  tliey  might  like  a  drink 


keep  hotels  cannot  afford  to  make  enemies, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  at  the  best  we  have 
given  you  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Soames  politely.  "  And 
I  shan't  have  to  trouble  your  men  about 
that  panelling,  because  I  am  not  leaving." 

"  Mr.  Soames,"  said  Farshaw,  "  I  can  see 
that  you  are  angry  with  us,  and  I  confess 
that  it  doesn't  surprise  me.  This  is  hard 
Hues  for  you.  But  do  you  think  you  are 
well  advised  in  making  bad  worse  ?  Let  us 
suppose  that  you  stay.  It  may  give  us  a 
little  trouble,  but  it  will  make  no  difference 
111  the  end.  The  hotel  will  be  built,  and 
your  chambers  will  remain,  just  in  the  middle 
V  ^^^^.  ^^^^<^^i^i^^  ^^"d  the  servants'  quarters. 
You  will  have  to  use  the  servants'  stairs  and 
entrance.  Will  that  be  pleasant  for  you  or 
lor  friends  who  come  to  see  you  ?  I  say 
nothing  of  what  you  will  have  to  go  through 


in  consequence  of  the  building 
operations." 

"  It  won't  be  pleasant,  but  I 
am  going  to  stay.  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  that  the  first-floor 
front  was  the  best  place  for  the 
kitchens  and  servants'  bedrooms, 

but " 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Soames. 
Now,  suppose  that  you  have 
the  good  sense  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  go.  I  will  sit  down 
now  if  you  like  and  give  you 
a  note  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
our  hotels  in  Jerniyn  Street. 
You  can  stay  there  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  while  you  are 
looking  for  other  chambers. 
You  will  get  special  attention 
and  comfort  there,  and  there 
will  be  no  bill— you  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Syndicate.  We 
will  do  your  removal  free  of 
charge,  and  hand  you  our  cheque 
for  twenty-live  pounds  to  cover 
any  incidental  expenses.  In 
your  case  we  w^ould  sooner  err 
on  the  generous  dde  than  on 
the  other.  Now,  I'll  write  that 
cheque  and  the  note  to  our  man 
in    Jermyn     Street,    and    I'm 

sure " 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Soames. 
"  I  don't  feel  that  I  know  your 
Syndicate  well  enough  to  be  its 
guest.  Besides,  I  don't  want 
to  leave." 

"  Well,"  said  Farshaw,  "  I'll 
let  you  think  it  over.  In  less 
than  a  week  our  men  vdll  be  at  work.  If 
you  change  your  mind  then,  let  me  know, 
and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  But, 
of  course,  I  can't  promise  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  other  directors  to  offer  you 
the  same  terms  then  that  they  do  now." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Soames.  "Good 
morning." 

The  next  three  months  were  occupied 
with  a  series  of  minor  hostilities.  The 
Syndicate  pulled  down  as  much  of  No.  42, 
Doddington  Street,  as  they  could,  carefully 
wiitched  on  behalf  of  Soames  by  a  builder 
and  a  solicitor,  and  that  builder  and  solicitor 
worried  the  Syndicate  a  good  deal.  They 
got  letters  of  solemn  warning  from  that 
solicitor  about  once  a  week.  Soames  thought 
that  rather  more  dust  and  rubbish  fell  on 
him  r.s  he  went  up  and  down  the  stairs  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  did  not  like 
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the  Syndicate's  builder's  foreman's  smile  ;  so 
be  ordered  in  a  case  of  the  most  atrocious 
whisky  that  could  be  bought  for  money. 
Next  morning  bricks  appeared  to  be  falling 
against  Soames's  door,  and  an  iron  girder 
was  being  beaten  with  a  hammer  con- 
tinuously until  the  dinner-hour.  Then 
Soames  came  out  into  the  passage,  found  a 
couple  of  the  men,  and  suggested  that  they 
might  like  a  drink.  He  handed  out  four 
bottles  of  the  destructive  whisky  to  them, 
and  Nature  did  the  rest.  Five  men  were  too 
hopelessly  drunk  'to  work  that  afternoon, 
and  the  foreman  did  not  smile  any  more. 
The  builder  required  measurements  which 
could  only  be  got  by  entering  Soames's 
chambers  ;  Soames  refused  to  allow  the  man 
to  come  in.  The  Syndicate's  builder's 
foreman  then  punched  Soames's  servant's 
head,  and  was  given  the  usual  option ; 
Soames  distributed  the  rest  of  his  paralysis 
brand  of  whisky  and  got  a  new  servant ; 
the  Syndicate's  architect  went  mad  ;  and 
things  came  to  a  deadlock. 

It  was  Mr.  Eugene  Mandelbaum  who  was 
next  deputed  by  the  Syndicate  to  interview 
Soames.  He  looked  like  a  cross  between  a 
philosopher  and  a  pig,  and  appearances  did 
not  belie  him. 

"  I  am  a  man  of  few  vortz,"  he  said  to 
Soames. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  said  Soames. 

"  I  mean,  I  am  a  man  that  has  not  mocli 
to  zay.  And  vot  I  zay  is,  how  mocli  for 
you  to  go  ?  " 

"  Three  thousand  pounds,"  said  Soames. 

"  My  frient,  I  am  not  kom  here  to  shoke." 

"  That's  all  right.  I'm  not  joking.  My 
offer's  good  for  twenty-four  hours." 

Mr.  Farshaw  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
three  thousand  should  be  paid.  "  He's  on  top 
and  he  knows  it.  While  we  thought  he  didn't 
know  it,  it  was  all  very  well  to  try  to  shunt 
him  on  the  cheap.  But  it's  no  good  to  go 
on  fighting  when  you're  beaten.  He's  done 
us,  and  it  can't  be  helped." 

But  Mr.  Farshaw's  opinion  did  not  prevail. 
It  was  decided  to  offer  half  the  amount ;  the 
offer  was  refused  by  return  of  post. 

Soames  had  made  up  his  mind  quickly, 
but  not  easily.  He  was  playing  a  big  game, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  might 
turn  obstinate,  in  which  case  he  would  lose 
everything.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  a 
large  sum  to  risk.  But  the  offer  was  a  sign 
\\i  itself  that  the  Syndicate  was  weakening, 
and  he  guessed  that  the  weakening  would  be 
a  gradual  process.  Also  the  workmen,  whose 
intoxication  he  had  so  obligingly  financed, 


were  not  ungrateful  ;  they  had  talked  to 
Soames  and  had  told  him  what  they  knew. 
Soames  was  aware  that  the  new  hotel  could 
not  be  erected  without  a  certain  iron  girder 
which  would  have  to  pass  through  the  middle 
of  his  chambers.  Besides,  the  lust  of  battle 
had  entered  into  him.  He  felt  now  that  he 
would  sooner  lose  all  than  give  in. 

A  month  passed,  during  which  the  Syn- 
dicate's builder  did  next  to  nothing,  and  the 
Syndicate's  rival's  builder  did  quite  a  good 
deal.  It  was  during  this  month  that  the, hair 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Mandelbaum  began  definitely 
to  go  grey.  Soames  came  out  of  his  chambers 
and  wandered  about  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Doddington  Hotel  ;  he  examined  the  exca- 
vations and  asked  the  foreman  why  he  did 
not  get  on.  And  all  this  time  Farshaw  was 
urging  the  other  directors  to  give  Soames 
his  price  ;  three  thousand  was,  after  all,  a 
very  small  sum  in  comparison  to  what  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing. 

Mr.  Eugene  Mandelbaum  observed,  "  I 
should  like  to  haf  that  yonk  man  as  a 
pardner,"  and  reluctantly  assented  to 
Farshaw's  proposal. 

Mr.  Walter  Chive  said,  "  Then  I  suppose 
it's  no  good  my  sticking  out.  The  only 
thing  that  I  stipulate  for  is  that  I  hand  kim 
the  cheque  myself  ;  and  then  at  least  I  shall 
have  a  chance  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him.     And  I  will,  too." 

"  I  should  nod  blay  aboud  with  dat 
Zoames,  if  I  vos  you,"  said  Mandelbaum. 
"  It  vill  be  no  goot.     He  is  a  deffil." 

"  And  he'll  find  he  ain't  the  only  devil 
about,  too.  I'll  give  him  a  dressing  down 
that  will  take  some  of  the  edge  off  his  enjoy- 
ment. You  leave  him  to  me.  My  belief  is 
that  if  I  had  gone  at  the  first  we  should 
never  have  been  put  in  this  infernal  hole." 

So  Mr.  Walter  Chive  went,  with  the 
Syndicate's  cheque  for  three  thousand  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  seen  a  good  many  men, 
and  they  had  most  of  them  "  taken  another  " 
with  him,  and  he  was  not  quite  at  his  best 
that  morning. 

"  No,  thanks,  I  won't  sit  down,"  he  said 
in  answer  to  Soames's  invitation.  "  I'll  say 
what  I  got  to  say  standing,  Mr.  Bugwater 
Soames,  or  whatever  your  name  may  be.  If 
there  were  law  and  justice  in  this  country 
you  w^ould  be  on  the  treadmill.  You're 
asking  three  thousand  ;  if  it  were  a  railway 
company,  with  Parliamentary  powers  to  buy, 
I  doubt  if  you  would  get  three  hundred. 
You're  a  swindler,  a  dirty  swindler.  You 
may  find  yourself  in  tlie  dock  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  yet.     It's  blackmail,  that's  what 
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it  is.  However,  the  worse  the  vermin,  the 
more  one  is  willing  to  pay  to  be  quit  of 
them.  Here's  your  three  thousand.  Sit 
down  and  write  the  receipt,  and  be  out 
of  these  premises  before  this  time  to- 
morrow." 

Soames  had  been  lying  lazily  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  eyes  closed.  He  now  opened 
them. 

"  My  price  was  three  thousand  ;  it  is  now 
six  thousand,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
will  be  twelve  thousand.  If  a  cheque  is  sent, 
I  shall  leave  on  the  day  it  is  cleared,  and  not 


he  burst  into  a  flood  of  stuttering  blasphemy 
and  obscenity.  He  seemed  smitten  with  a 
desire  to  say  all  the  bad  words  he  knew  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Saliva  trickled 
from  one  corner  of  his  mouth  down  his 
chin, 

Soames  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Chive  and  turned  to  the  servant. 
"  You  can  clear  that  away,  James,"  he  said. 

James  approached.  Mr.  Chive  caught  up 
his  hat.  "  Threat  of  assault  !  "  he  cried. 
"  By  God  !  you'll  pay  for  it  !  You've  let 
yourself  in  for  it  now  !  "     He  had  more  to 


'  '  My  price  was  three  thousand ;   it  is  now  six  thousand.' 


before  ;  and  the  cheque  must  be  sent  by 
post  or  by  some  decent  messenger."  He 
paused  and  rang  the  bell.  "  Now  get  out. 
I  can't  have  drunken  swine  like  you  about 
the  place." 

The  bell  was  answered  by  Soames's  new 
servant.  Soames  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
getting  someone  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  have  his  head  punched.  The  new 
man  was  a  quiet,  steady-looking  fellow, 
but  he  was  powerful  and  clever  with  his 
Uands. 

At  first  Mr.  Chive  was  unable  to  speak. 
He  gesticulated  with  a  clenched  fist.     Then 


say,   but  by  this  time  James  had  shut  the 
door  on  him. 

•f  ♦  -'.i  t'  •'? 

Soames  received  a  cheque  for  six  thousand 
next  morning,  with  a  very  polite  letter  from 
the  Syndicate.  He  cashed  the  cheque, 
warehoused  his  furniture,  and  went  down  to 
the  sea  to  rest.  ;.;;;:'  ».».».   \    ] 

The  Doddington  Hotel  Js  hDw»'cnn1[pleted 
and  doing  very  well.  Mr.  Chive,  who,  after 
all,  decided  to  do  notliing  about  that 
threatened  assault,  has  retired  from  the 
directorate.  It  is  always  better  to  retire 
than  to  be  thrown  out. 
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THE    RAID    OF   THE    BOLD 
BUCCLEUCH. 
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ARLISLE 

and  its  raid 
by  the  Bold 
Buccleuch 
are  still  re- 
membered 
in  Marsh- 
cotes  parish, 
though 
good  Queen 
Bess  has 
been  dead 
close  upon 
three  hun- 
dred years ; 
and  why 
they  know 
of  it  is  be- 
cause Long 
Ratclif  f  e 
was  the 
fourth  man  to  reach  the  outer  court  of  the 
Castle,  by  way  of  the  breach  beneath  the 
postern  gate,  with  the  Bold  Buccleuch 
behind  him. 

Tliirty  and  two  of  the  Ratcliffes,  the 
Sunderland s,  and  the  Waynes  had  ridden  to 
join  the  Westmorland  Beethams  in  a  foray  ; 
cattle  was  their  most  pressing  need,  but 
they  were  short  of  horses,  too,  and  the  vales 
about  Appleby  were  said  to  be  rich  in  both 
sorts  of  portable  goods.  Lord  Scrope  had 
been  busy  of  late  with  the  duties  of  the 
Wardenry,  but  the  reivers,  five-score  strong, 
cared  as  little  for  Lord  Scrope  as  they  did 
for  Her  Majesty  of  England,  and  they  rode 
to  Appleby  in  the  full  sunlight  of  a  crisp 
November  day,  wishful  a  little  that  the 
vYarden's  men  would  cross  their  path  and 
give  them  sport  fit  for  gallant  gentlemen. 

For  the  West  Yorkshire  raiders  were  ever 
a  wilder  and  merrier  folk  than  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  more  northerly  counties.  It 
was  well  enough  that  Cumberland  men  and 

vtP^,^r'^^^^    ^^^^>    ^^v   HalliweU   SutcUffe,   in    the 
i-nitea  btatea  of  America. 
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W^estmorland  should  live  by  a  set  of  laws 
of  their  own  ;  but  the  Yorkshiremen  cared 
little  whether  they  reived  the  goods  of  Scots 
or  English,  so  only  the  spoil  were  rich  and 
the  fighting  brisk. 

The  sun  glanced  off  from  the  steel  of 
their  leathern  jacks,  and  caught  the  tips  of 
their  spears,  and  played  on  the  steel  caps 
of  the  leaders  ;  and  down  they  rode  toward 
the  fat  green  lands,  with  jest  and  song 
and  rattle  of  well-tried  weapons.  Never  a 
Warden's  man  they  met,  but  they  found 
rougher  sport  than  they  looked  for,  since 
ten-score  Scots  had  ridden  south  on  the 
same  errand  as  themselves.  They  met  in 
Appleby,  and  they  did  not  part  lightly  ;  and 
the  English  fought  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  till  only  a  score  and  ten  were  left. 

"  Shall  we  kill  them  out  of  hand  ?  "  said 
the  Scots  leader  suavely,  as  they  bound 
their  prisoners.  His  name  was  "^Johnnie 
Armstrong,  and  they  thought  well  of  him 
across  the  Border. 

"Nay.  Let  them  fare  with  us  to  the 
Bold  Buccleuch,  for  he  is  an  ill  man  to 
thwart,"  answered  one  of  the  seven-score 
Scots  remaining. 

So  they  tied  their  arms  behind  their 
backs,  and  their  legs  to  their  horses'  bellies, 
and  off  they  set,  with  the  cattle  and  sheep 
and  women  taken,  toward  the  Border. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  the  Warden 
of  the  Scottish  Marches,  and  a  kindly  eye 
he  had  for  such  raids  as  troubled  his  English 
neighbour,  Lord  Scrope.  Keeps  were  few 
and  far  between  in  the  Scotch  half  of  the 
debatable  land  ;  and  such  as  there  were  had 
proved  ill-fitted  for  the  housing  of  prisoners; 
and  the  Bold  Buccleucli  accordingly  had  a 
fair  reputation,  such  as  many  an  occupant  of 
the  Bench  has  since  enjoyed,  for  decreeing 
a  short  shrift  and  a  rope  of  Iiemp  to  his 
prisoners.  None  knew  this  better  than  Long 
liatcliffe  ;  and  he  cursed  as  tliey  took  him 
north,  that  so  mean  an  end  should  be  in 
store  for  a  charmed  life  and  a  merry  ;  but 
neither  he,    nor    those   who   guarded   him, 
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guessed  in  wliat  curious  temper  they  would 
lind  the  Bold  Buccleuch. 

For,  while  Johiniie  Armstrong  and  his 
prisoners  were  nearing  Branxholme,  the 
Bold  Buccleuch  was  striding  up  and  down 
the  great  hall ;  and  in  his  face  was  that 
which  his  wife,  cowering  over  the  hearth, 
misliked  to  see  there. 

"  Thej  have  taken  Kinmont  Willie  !  "  he 
roared  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  set  both 
hands  to  the  table,  newly  spread  for  supper, 
and  dashed  it  so  hard  to  ground  that  three 
of  its  solid  legs  gave  way,  and  the  wine 
spurted  red  across  the  floor-rushes. 

His  lady  muttered  something  in  protest, 
and  not  for  all  her  trembling  could  she 
forbear,  womanlike,  to  chide  Buccleuch  for 
such  wanton  hurt  to  *'  insight  gear."  And 
the  Warden,  who  was  only  the  Bold  away 
from  the  goodwife,  looked  sheepish  a  little, 
and  tried  to  cover  the  wine-stains  by  kicking 
a  heap  of  rushes  over  them. 

"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  Willie 
harm,"  said  the  wife.  "  How  did  they  take 
him  ?  " 

Whereat  Buccleuch  began  to  rave  and  to 
storm  afresh,  like  one  gone  mad.  "  On  the 
day  of  truce  they  took  him,  between  sunrise 
and  sunrise,"  he  cried.  "  Am  I  Keeper  of 
the  Scottish  side,  or  does  Lord  Scrope  want 
to  have  that  lesson  taught  ?  May  the  curse 
of  the  saints  light  on  me  if  I  look  on  while 
Kinmont  Willie  is  hanged  !  If  only  there 
were  war  between  the  countries  !  I  would 
sack  Carlisle,  and  burn  Carlisle,  and  crumple 
Lord  Scrope  like  a  corbie's  egg  between  my 
finger  and  thumb.  But  peace  it  is,  peace  ! 
And  the  Lord  knows  what  Jamie  the  King 
would  say  if  I  went  to  war."  He  was  a 
violent  man,  Buccleuch,  when  the  fit  was  on 
him.  He  looked  at  the  one  firm  leg  still 
left  to  the  table  and  christened  it  Lord 
Scrope ;  he  took  down  his  two-handled 
sword  from  the  wall  and  clove  the  stout 
wood  in  two,  and,  "  Ye  are  dead  this  day. 
Lord  Scrope,"  he  yelled,  with  a  wondrous 
childish  sort  of  zest  in  his  voice. 

But  his  lady  bided  her  time,  as  a  clever 
wife  will.  Swift  to  blow  hurricanes,  and 
swift  to  drop  to  a  calm,  was  Buccleuch  ;  and 
if  those  about  him  escaped  the  first  wild 
outrush  of  his  fury,  they  had  little  to  fear 
from  him  until  such  time  as  the  next  storm 
was  due.  The  slaying  of  Lord  Scrope's 
wooden  image  would  seem  to  have  comforted 
him  somewhat,  for  he  went  to  the  end  of 
the  hall  and  called  lustily  for  a  flagon  of 
Spanish  wine  ;  and,  when  that  was  drained 
to  the  dregs,  he  ordered  a  second.     So  the 


goodwife  saw  that  the   time   to  speak  had 
come. 

"  Tell  me,  now,"  said  she,  "  was  it  Lord 
Scrope  that  took  our  Kinmont  Willie  ?  " 

"  False  Salkeld  took  him  ;  but  I  warrant 
the  deputy  had  a  clear  conmiand  from  the 
Warden.  A  fat  man  is  Salkeld,  and  curse 
him  for  the  same  ;  there  never  was  grace  in 
a  man  that  waddled  as  he  backed  a  steed." 

"  Then  send  to  Lord  Scrope,  and  pray 
that  he  will  punish  the  ill  deed  done  by  his 
deputy.  There  is  danger  in  open  violence, 
when  peace  might  serve  as  well." 

"  What  !  to  have  him  laugb  in  my  face  ? 
To  have  Salkeld's  grossness  flounder  and 
roll  with  laughter,  as  he  names  the  Bold 
Buccleuch  a  fool  ?  Hast  woundily  proper 
counsel  to  give  thy  goodman,  wife.  I  tell 
thee,  I  will  harry  this  corbie's  nest,  Carlisle. 
What  is't,  fellow  ?  "  he  broke  off,  as  a  man- 
at-arms  came  into  the  hall. 

"  The  Armstrongs  have  taken  three-score 
and  ten  of  Knglish  thieves  and  have  brought 
tliem  for  trial  at  your  court." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  chuckled  the  Bold  Buccleuch, 
as  lie  finished  his  third  flagon.  "  English 
thieves,  say'st  thou  ?  Get  ready  the  bonnie 
ropes  of  hemp,  for  I'll  giYQ  the  corbies  a 
feast.  They  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time  ;  by  these  presents  shall  I  know  Lord 
Scrope — and  his  presents  shall  swing  to  the 
tale  of  three-score  and  ten.  Have  them 
brought  in  forthwith,  and  a  flagon  of  wine 
along  with  them  !  " 

Two  by  two  the  prisoners  were  brought 
into  the  great  hall  and  ranged  at  the  further 
end.  Long  Ratcliffe  was  in  front,  and  he 
eyed  the  Warden  with  as  devil-may-care  a 
glance  as  if  he  were  here  to  sup  with  him, 
though  he  read  in  the  face  of  Buccleuch  that 
his  time  was  measured  by  the  length  of  a 
cord  and  the  height  of  a  stout  tree-branch. 
Johnnie  Armstrong  and  his  fellows  came 
close  behind  their  captives,  and  Johnnie,  a 
privileged  jester,  took  the  Warden's  flagon 
from  the  serving-man  as  he  passed  and  drank 
off  the  wine. 

"  Well,  ye  have  deserved  a  fair  drink," 
laughed  the  Bold  Buccleuch.  "  What  have 
these  fellows  done  ?  " 

"  Herschip  and  slaughter,"  answered 
Johnnie  gravely.  "We  went  on  the  War- 
den's quest  into  England " 

"  Stay,  stay  !  My  quest  could  not  lead 
you  beyond  the  Border,"  put  in  Buccleuch, 
with  a  grin  that  was  hid  by  his  flagon, 
"saving  ye  went  for  the  purpose— for  the 
purpose- — -"  he  added,  and  stopped  for  lack 
of  a  ready  lie. 
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'Is  that  what  the  Lord  Warden  commands?     Peccain-avi-avi.' ' 


"  Just  SO  ;  that  was  the  quest  we  rode 
on  !  "  cried  Johnnie  Armstrong  blithely  ; 
"and  we  found  these  men  doing  hurt  to 
cattle,  and  women,  and  insight  gear.  We 
mmded  that  Lord  Scrope  was  full  of  great 
business  elsewhere,  and  for  courtesy's  sake 
we  saved  him  the  trouble  of  hanging 
them."  ""    *" 

Ar"  f  ^^'   courtesy's   sake  ?  "    murmured   the 
>V  arden  reflectively.    "  'Twas  very  well  done, 


lads,  and  if  Lord  Scrope  gives  you  no  thanks 
— why,  ye  can  well  do  without  them.  Heis- 
chip  and  slaughter,  ye  said  ?  We  must 
daunton  all  rascal  thieves  for  the  peace  of  the 
realm.  Prisoners,  prepare  your  souls  for  the 
next  world,  and  determine,  as  best  ye  may, 
to  lead  better  lives  than  ever  ye  did  on 
earth.  Another  flagon,  curse  ye  !  Are  ye 
crippled  and  deaf,  ye  that  wait  on  the  Bold 
Buccleuch  ?  " 
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The  Warden's  Court  had  given  its  award, 
and  Johnnie  Armstrong  was  about  to  march 
off  Long  Eatcliffe,  for  he  liked  to  have  as 
proper  a  man  as  con  Id  be  had  when  hanging 
was  toward.  The  rest  of  his  folio w^ers,  such 
of  them  as  had  taken  prisoners,  chose  each 
his  man.  It  was  plain  that  in  a  very  few 
minutes  there  would  be  three-score  and  ten 
fewer  men  alive  in  Scotland  than  now  stood 
on  the  Scotch  King's  soil. 

"  Well,  not  content  ?  "  snapped  the  War- 
den, seeing  that  Long  Eatcliffe  was  loth  to 
go  to  be  hanged. 

"Nay,  I  am  content  enough,  which  way 
the  matter  goes.  Ye  jest  with  talk  of  law 
and  the  Warden's  Court,  as  we  should  jest  if 
we  got  you  safe  to  our  English  Warden. 
'Tis  all  one,  my  lord,  and  I  will  laugh  at 
your  wit,  if  it  please  you,  instead  of  saying 
my  prayers." 

"  Why,  then,  thou  art  a  stark  fellow," 
said  }3uccleuch,  with  a  quick  look  at  Long 
Eatcliffe.  "  Beshrew  me,  but  I  have  none 
so  long  and  broad  of  beam  in  all  my  band. 
Such  bulk  will  need  a  deal  of  hanging — 
and  'tis  a  pity  to  strain  a  good  rope  over- 
far " 

"  Nay,  but  hanged  he  must  be  !  "  broke  in 
Johnnie  Armstrong  noisily.  "  Loth  am  I  to 
miss  the  reward  of  toil,  and  'tis  a  se'nniglit 
and  a  day  since  last  I  hanged  a  man." 

"  Well — if  it  must  be  ;  but  I  would  a 
worse  fighting-man  had  served,"  muttered 
the  Warden. 

Long  Eatcliffe  was  thinking  all  this  time 
— not  hard  enough  to  trouble  his  wits,  but 
carelessly  as  he  did  everything,  in  hopes  that 
his  luck  would  do  all  the  hard  work  for  him. 
He  did  not  know  of  the  foul  taking  of  Kin- 
mont  Willie  ;  but  he  did  know,  riglit  well, 
that  there  never  was  much  love  spilled 
between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  W^ar- 
dens,  and  so  he  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  tale,  my  lord  ? "  he 
said.  "  Or  is  the  rope's  hunger  over-keen 
to  be  longer  stayed  ?  " 

"  Not  if  the  tale  be  a  good  one,"  laughed 
the  Warden.  "Johnnie,  stand  back  and 
give  this  bold  fellow  breathing-room." 

"  'Tis  not  much,  but  may  be  'twill  help 
the  wine  to  run  down  more  smoothly,"  went 
on  Long  Eatcliffe.  "  It  touched  Lord  Scrope, 
who  is  bosom  friend  to  the  Scottish  Warden, 
if  report  be  not  a  liar." 

"  Go  on,  my  lad.  Lord  Scrope  is  such  a 
warm  friend  of  mine  that  I  wish  he  were 
warmer  yet,  in  the  flames  of  his  own  castle." 

The  eyes  of  Long  Eatcliffe  brightened,  as 
he  saw  that  ho  had  aimed  true.     "  We  care 


not  much  about  Lord  Scrope  in  Marsh  cotes, 
as  it  chances,  and  once  we  had  the  laugh  of 
him.  He  was  riding  by  Gallows-Tree  Eigg 
— not  far  from  Weardale  the  place  is — and 
we  met  him  in  the  way,  and  routed  his  men, 
and  took  the  Warden." 

"Aye,  so  ?"  chuckled  Buccleuch.  "Shouldst 
have  sent  him  north  to  me." 

"  We  stripped  him  stark  to  the  skin  and 
carried  him  to  the  gallows-foot  hard  by. 
We  fitted  the  chain  to  his  neck,  with  three 
stout  lads  at  the  other  end  to  hoist  him 
skywards  when  I  gave  the  word.  And  then 
we  held  a  Court  of  the  Corbie  Crows,  and 
recited  the  list  of  the  Warden's  misdeeds. 
We  named  the  free-living  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  done  to  death,  one  by  one  ;  and  as 
each  name  reached  the  ears  of  good  Lord 
Scrope  I  bade  my  three  stout  lads  tickle  his 
neck  with  the  chain  until  he  chanted 
'  Feccavi.'  'Tw^as  a  long  list,  my  lord,  and 
the  Warden  was  loth  at  times  to  go  on  with 
the  sport,  until  the  cold  iron,  with  its  arms 
about  his  neck,  wooed  him  to  complaisance." 

Loud  and  long  laughed  the  Bold  Buc- 
cleuch, with  a  call  for  more  Spanish  wine  in 
the  midst  of  it.  And  then  he  would  have 
the  tale  again  ;  and  after  that  he  swore  that 
Long  Eatcliffe  had  earned  his  pardon,  on 
one  condition. 

"  I  have  scant  objection  to  cry  '  Peccavi ' 
from  now  till  the  morrow  midnight,"  said 
Eatcliffe  soberly.  "  Is  that  what  the  Lord 
Warden  commands  ?  Pecmvi-avi-avi "  — 
with  so  droll  a  voice,  in  mimicry  of  Lord 
Scrope,  as  set  even  Johnnie  Armstrong  laugh- 
ing, though  Johnnie  was  still  sore  at  the  loss 
of  such  a  weighty  prisoner. 

"Wilt  help  me  to  avenge  a  foul  deed 
done  by  this  same  Lord  Scrope  ?  "  went  on 
Buccleuch. 

"  And  gladly." 

"  If  even  Carlisle  Castle  is  to  be  taken  ? " 

"I  once  took  the  great  Lord  Scrope  himself, 
as  1  told  you,  and,  after  that,  the  seizing  of  a 
castle  or  two  looks  a  littlish  matter.  Help 
you  I  will,  if  ye  will  set  these  friends  of 
mine  free  to  go  their  ways." 

Buccleuch  frowned  down  upon  the 
prisoners ;  but  his  heart  was  fuller  of 
Scrope  just  now  than  of  lesser  men,  and 
this  giant  from  Marshcotes  was  just  the 
fellow^  for  a  wild  enterprise. 

"  Have  it  as  ye  will,  for  the  thing  ye  did 
to  Lord  Scrope  !  "  he  cried  at  last. 

So  the  board  was  spread  afresh  and  the 
ropes  unbound.  English  and  Scots  fell 
merrily  to  and  drank  and  jested  together  as 
if  no  delicate  matters  of  a  tree  and  a  dangling 
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thread  of  hemp  had  lately  rested  between 
them. 

"Right  well  I  should  have  relished  the 
hanging  of  thee  ;  but  we  let  that  pass,"  said 
Johnnie  Armstrong,  as  he  kissed  flagons  with 
Ratcliffe  the  Long. 

Now,  the  Bold  Buccleuch,  though  he  knew 
that  naught  would  come  of  it,  followed  care- 
fully his  good  wife's  advice — partly  because 
it  was  sound,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  in  part 
since  such  policy  defrauded  his  lady  of  the 
right  to  say,  "  I  made  true  prophecy,"  should 
matters  go  ill  after  he  had  neglected  her 
advice.  He  appealed  to  Fat  Salkeld,  the 
deputy,  who  vowed  that  he  had  no  say  in 
the  question  now  that  Kinmont  Willie  was 
safely  housed  with  the  Warden.  He  ap- 
pealed to  King  James  YI.,  who  in  turn 
demanded  redress  from  Lord  Scrope,  who  in 
turn  replied  that  Kinmont  was  so  notorious 
a  malefactor  that  he  dared  not  let  him  go 
free  without  an  express  command  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  And  the  Queen,  as 
Buccleuch  was  well  -aware,  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  granting  liberty  to 
Kinmont  Willie,  whether  he  had  been  taken 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul  ;  and  James  YL, 
though  his  sympathies  were  all  with  Buc- 
cleuch, was  not  so  secure  upon  the  Scottish 
throne  that  he  could  afford  to  enforce  his 
wishes.  Altogether,  Buccleuch  did  his  best 
to  keep  up  appearances,  as  behoved  a  good 
Warden  ;  but  all  the  while  he  was  arranging 
a  quiet  little  plot  of  his  own,  with  Long 
Batcliffe  and  the  Armstrongs  to  help.  And 
the  more  he  saw  of  Ratcliffe  the  Long,  the 
better  he  liked  the  tart  quality  of  his  wit 
and  the  devilry  that  lurked  in  every  slight 
suggestion  for  the  taking  of  Carlisle. 

At  last  it  grew  plain  that,  unless  prompt 
measures  were  taken,  Kinmont  Willie  would 
soon  be  swinging  on  Haribee  Hill.  So  the 
Bold  Buccleuch  and  Long  Ratcliffe  rode  to 
a  horse-race  at  Langholme  ;  the  Armstrongs 
and  many  another  friend  of  Kinmont's  had 
likewise  business  there  ;  and  before  the  races 
were  over  it  was  settled  that,  come  what 
might,  Carlisle  Castle  should  fall  on  the 
morrow.  The  news  crept  abroad  ;  and  all 
the  next  day  the  folk  were  laughing  up  and 
down  Dumfriesshire  at  the  Bold  Buccleuch's 
daft  threat  to  take  Carlisle.  The  city 
hostile,  the  castle  fortified  from  top  to  toe 
—  what  could  a  handful  of  men  effect  ? 
But  all  day  through  Long  Ratcliffe  went 
about  with  a  laugh  on  his  comely  face  and  a 
song  at  the  merry  heart  of  him  ;  and  he 
blessed  the  Ratcliffe  luck,  that  had  brought 
him  to  see  so  rare  a  junketing. 


A  strange  company  it  was  that  met  by  the 
swollen  water  of  Sark  on  the  next  night. 
Graemes  and  Scotts,  Armstrongs,  Bells,  and 
Elliots — ten-score  lusty  fellows  were  here, 
with  picks  and  crowbars  and  scaling-ladders, 
to  show  Lord  Scrope  the  Warden  what  a 
handful  of  men  could  do.  The  wind  roared, 
the  rain  belched  out  of  the  murky  sky  ;  but 
ringing  laughter  sounded  above  the  storm, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Bold  Buccleuch,  as  he 
gave  his  men  a  last  word. 

"  Heed  ye  well,  there  must  be  neither 
spoiling  nor  needless  slaying.  There  is  peace 
between  the  countries,  and  the  Warden  can 
ill  afford  to  sack  Carlisle,  though  a  year  of 
his  life  would  he  give  to  do  that  same." 

Not  often  were  the  Armstrongs,  the  Elliots, 
and  the  Scotts  disposed  to  see  the  laughter- 
moving  side  of  a  matter.  Yet  to-night  they 
were  full  of  jollity,  and  their  mirth  could  no 
way  be  held  in  clieck.  Warden  Buccleuch 
gave  the  word,  a  ringing  cheer  answered  him, 
and  big  bay  horse  and  little  Galloway  pony 
rattled  cheek  by  jowl  across  the  sodden  land. 
Esk  was  in  flood,  but  through  it  they  went, 
never  heeding  that  the  water  licked  at  their 
jerkin  belts  ;  then  on  over  moss  and  meadow 
again,  with  the  rain  ever  thickening  and  the 
Avind  from  the  north  crying  after  them,  and 
thus  to  the  banks  of  Eden,  where  the  water 
was  wading  deeper  than  their  horses  liked. 
Biggest  of  the  troop  was  Long  Ratcliffe, 
loudest  his  laugh,  as  he  drove  liis  horse  at 
the  racing  bank  of  water  and  crossed  in 
safety  to  the  further  bank.  On  a  sudden 
the  skies  opened,  the  lightning  rippled  and 
zagged,  the  deep-bellied  laugh  of  the  thunder 
drowned  Long  Ratcliffe's  noisy  mirth.  He 
turned  in  the  saddle,  and  a  second  flash 
showed  him  the  struggling  press  of  his 
comrades  as  they  fought  with  Eden  river  for 
the  mastery.  A  moment  more  and  all  had 
landed,  and  it  was  off  and  away  through  the 
murk  again  until  Carlisle  city  showed  black 
in  the  liglitning-streaks,  not  the  half  of  a 
league  ahead. 

''  Lord  Scrope  will  be  fain  to  win  speech  of 
me  a  second  time,"  shouted  Ratcliffe  the 
Long.  "  Peccavi-avl-avi — my  good  Lord 
Scrope." 

"  Feccavi  I  "  roared  a  score  of  lusty  voices. 
For  the  stress  of  the  night  was  in  their  blood,^ 
and  the  pace  went  like  wine  to  their  heads. 

Li  at  the  town  gate  they  went,  by  force  of 
axe-head  and  of  hand-pick,  and  the  first  they 
met  in  the  streets  was  false  Salkeld  himself. 

"  What  is  your  business,  ye  merry  loons  ?  " 
cried  Salkeld  the  Fat,  as  he  barred  their  way 
with  his  meal-tub  bulk. 
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"  Then  off  they  rattled  again." 


"  None  of  thine,  false  Salkeld,  none  of 
thine,"  answered  Bnecleuch  ;  "  and  'twould 
be  well  for  all  traitors  to  take  their  way 
betimes,  since  to-night  we  are  loth  to  slay." 

Now,  slaughter  was  in  truth  far  off  from 
their  thoughts  ;  yet  Dickie  of  Dryhope  could 
not  withstand  the  round,  fat  look  of  Salkeld. 
Like  honey  to  the  bee  was  that  curved, 
rolling  plumpness  to  the  point  of  Dickie's 
spear,  and  he  itched  to  be  at  him  all  through 
the  flow  of  words  that  followed  Buccleuch's 
rough  speech  ;  and  at  last  he  con  Id  bear  it 
no  longer,  but  spitted  the  deputy  so  daintily 
that  the  spear-head  came  out  into  the  rain 
again  on  the  far  side  of  him. 

"  Dickie  of  Dryhope,  what  dost  mean  ? 
Did  I  not  forbid  all  bloodshed  ? "  said 
Bnecleuch.      "But  there,  I   will  settle  the 


score  with  thee  when  occasion  serves  ! 
Yonder  is  the  castle,  my  mason  lads,  and 
a-top  of  it  lies  a  corbie's  nest." 

Black  as  pitch  was  the  street,  save  for  the 
lightning  flashes  ;  the  rain  came  down  un- 
injured ;  it  was  a  rare  night  for  the  Avork, 
since  the  city  was  empty  of  folk.  Up  they 
ran  the  ladders  against  tlie  outer  castle  wall, 
and  mightily  they  cursed  to  find  them  a  good 
three  yards  too  short.  Get  in  they  would, 
though,  and  a  fresh  way  must  be  found.  A 
brighter  flash  than  ordinary  showed  them  a 
postern  close  at  hand  ;  Long  Ratcliffe  it  was 
who  thought  to  undermine  it.  With  cheery 
haste  they  set  about  making  a  breach  under 
the  gate,  till  they  had  hollowed  a  biggish 
hole  ;  thunder  and  wind,  meanwhile,  kept 
the  sound  of  their  delving  from  the  ears  of 
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the  watchman  beliiiid  the  wall.  One  by  one 
they  crept  through — Dickie  of  Dryhope  first, 
then  he  whom  they  called  Red  Rowan  and 
another,  then  Long  Ratcliffe,  with  the  Scot- 
tish Warden  creeping  head-to-heel  behind 
him.  Tbey  seized  the  watch  and  gagged 
him,  opened  the  postern  from  within,  and 
the  onter  court  was  theirs. 

"  Up  to  the  jail,  lads,  some  of  yon,  while 
we  keep  the  postern  !  "  cried  Bucclench. 

Red  Rowan  was  foremost  up  the  narrow 
stair,  with  Ratcliffe  the  Long  and  a  score  of 
men  behind  him.  Down  went  the  door  of 
Kinmont  Willie's  chamber,  and  up  went  the 
reiver,  heavy  chains  and  all,  on  to  Red 
Rowan's  shoulders.  Long  Ratcliffe  set  his 
mouth  to  his  trumpet  and  gave  a  call  that 
rang  through  castle  and  city  both. 

Now,  Lord  Scrope  had  only  just  ended  his 
supper  when  they  set  to  making  a  breach 
beneath  the  postern.  My  lord's  mind  was 
easy,  his  body  well  bolstered  with  fish;  flesh, 
and  the  best  of  malmsey  wine  ;  not  a  happier 
man  was  there  in  the  realm  than  the  English 
Warden,  as  he  got  up  from  the  table  and 
chuckled  and  hugged  himself  anew  to  think 
that  he  had  Kinmont  AYillie  so  fast  by  the 
heels.  Kinmont  had  mocked  his  own  person 
many  a  time  and  oft ;  Kinmont  had  harried 
his  officers  ;  Kinmont  had  been  the  longest 
and  sharpest  of  all  these  Scottish  thorns  in 
the  sides  of  the  English  folk.  Well,  Kinmont 
should  swing  at  the  end  of  a  rope  before 
to-morrow's  sun  went  down,  and  the  Bold 
Bucclench  might  rant  of  his  boldness  as  he 
would,  for  aught  the  English  Warden  cared. 
Chuckling  thus.  Lord  Scrope  fared  up  to  the 
bower  of  May  o'  the  Bramble  Braes,  to  while 
away  a  pleasant  hour  in  foolery.  May  o'  the 
Bramble  Braes  had  been  plighted  to  Kinmont 
Willie,  and  it  pleased  the  Warden's  humour 
to  think  that  she  and  he  should  be  prisoners 
at  the  self -same  time,  for  thrice  in  the  day 
he  had  taunted  Kinmont  with  his  double 
loss,  of  love  and  liberty. 

"  Say,  then,  bonnie  May,  what  ails  thee  ?  " 
asked  the  Warden,  as  she  turned  a  cold  face 
from  him. 

"  A  foul  deed  done  to  a  better  man  than 
yourself,"  answered  she,  all  fire  from  her 
comely  face  to  the  sole  of  her  foot  that 
tapped  the  floor-rushes. 
,.  ^^^'^  Scrope  was  sick  in  his  conscience  a 
little,  and  a  hint  of  the  rascal  Kinmont  was 
a  lash  on  the  raw  to  him.  "Better,  says 
^lay  the  wanton  !  "  scoffed  he.  "  Will  he  be 
f)etter  to-morrow,  think'st  thou,  when  the 
crows  are  at  feast  on  his  body  ?  " 

'  Aye,  my  good  lord  ;  dead  or  alive,  my 


Willie  is  worth  five-score  and  ten  of  such  as 
you." 

Lord  Scrope  lifted  his  heavy  hand,  and 
the  lass  would  not  flinch,  and  the  dawn 
would  have  been  long  in  coming  to  May  o' 
the  Bramble  Braes,  had  a  trumpet-call  not 
sounded  through  the  castle.  The  Warden 
dropped  his  hand,  and  a  second  clarion-call 
came  up  from  the  outer  courtyard,  with  such 
shouting  and  laughter  and  din  of  feet  as 
convinced  jolly  Scrope,  on  a  hasty  reckoning, 
that  there  were  five  or  six  hundred  foemen 
within  his  castle  walls. 

"  They  have  come  to  take  Kinmont  Willie 
—pray  Heaven  they  will  not  forget  thee  in 
the  hurry  !  "  mocked  the  lass,  and  slipped 
between  Scrope  and  the  door  and  ran  to  the 
foot  of  the  jail  stairway. 

All  was  dismay  and  frantic  terror.  Up  on 
the  topmost  tower  the  beacon  flames  glow^ered 
up  at  the  sky.  The  alarum-bell  sent  its 
brazen  call  of  warning  to  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral,  the  bells  of  the  city  houses.  The 
garrison  followed  Lord  Scrope's  example 
and  hid  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  ;  the 
townsfolk  came  thronging  into  the  streets 
and  gaped  at  the  beacon-fire,  and  saw  the 
reivers,  coal-black  against  the  red,  moving 
on  the  castle  walls,  and  thought  all  Scotland 
had  been  blown  here  by  the  Devil's  breath. 

Sixteen  stone  of  right  good  iron  had 
gone  to  the  fettering  of  Kinmont  Willie, 
and  Red  Rowan  was  scant  of  breath  when 
he  reached  the  stairway  foot,  with  fetters  and 
fettered  slung  over  his  back. 

"  Come,  hasten,  Rowan  the  Red  !  "  cried 
Bucclench  from  the  postern  gate. 

"  And  well  it  is  to  say  hasten,"  growled 
Red  Rowan,  "  when  iron  and  flesh  between 
them  are  squeezing  your  body  dry.  Well 
away,  but  if  this  be  not  May  o'  the  Bramble 
Braes,  the  smoke  has  bleared  my  eyes." 

"  And  May  it  is,  and  right  sore  her  heart 
has  been  for  want  of  Kinmont  Wilhe,"  said 
the  lass,  as  she  came  and  clung  to  her  lover, 
so  that  Red  Rowan  could  bear  the  weight  no 
longer,  but  let  the  pair  of  them  find  lodging 
on  the  floor. 

"  My  arms  are  bound.  May,  and  my  feet 
are  clamped  with  iron,  or  it's  little  that 
Carlisle  Castle  should  see  of  thee  and  me," 
cried  Kinmont ;  and  his  voice  was  fain  of 
her. 

"  Is  Red  Row^an  the  only  man  with  a  pair 
of  arms,  then  ?  And  shall  the  lass  be  left 
for  want  of  carrying  ?  "  cried  Long  Ratcliffe, 
as  he  picked  up  the  delicate  burden. 

"  Bide,  bide,"  said  Kinmont  Willie,  as 
they  w^ere  about  to  set  off  with  him  again. 
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"  1  want  a  word  with  mj  Lord  Scrope  before 
1  leave  him.  Scrope,  ho  !  Scrope  !  What, 
is  he  fled  ?     A  pest  on " 

"  Scrope  !  Scrope  the  Warden  !  "  jelled 
Long  Ratcliffe,  with  a  rollicking  langh. 

"He  is  in  the  chamber  at  the  bend  of 
yonder  stair,"  said  the  lass,  from  her  perch  on 
Long  Ratcliffe's  shoulder. 

"  Come  out  of  your  lair,  friend  Scrope  !" 
cried  Kimnont.  "  I  have  a  debt  to  you  —a 
debt  for  lodging  mail.  Will  ye  ride  beside 
us  till  cock-crow  and  take  good  Scottish 
cheer  with  me  ?  "  ^ 

"Do  ye  mind  the  Gallows-Tree  Rigg, 
old  S3rope  ? "  roared  Rabcliffe  the  Long. 
"  Peccavi-avi-avi " 

Again  the  rest  took  up  the  chorus.  Bang 
went  the  alarum-bells,  crash  rattled  the 
thunder ;  and  above  them  all  rang  the 
"  Peccavi-avi-avi''  until  the  Bold  Buccleuch 
would  brook  no  more  delay. 

"  Holy  Saints  !  but  I  am  not  like  to  forget 
the  Gallows-Tree  Rigg,"  muttered  Warden 
Scrope.  He  was  ashen  grey,  as  he  cowered 
in  a  corner  of  the  chamber  and  told  himself 
that  the  witches  must  be  making  exceeding 
merry  at  his  expense  this  night. 

Up  went  Kinmont  Willie  into  the  saddle. 
They  set  him  sideways,  with  both  feet 
dangling  from  the  one  side  ;  and  he  laughed 
as  he  vowed  that  never  since  he  was  breeched 
had  he  worn  such  spurs  as  these  of  the  heavy 
iron.  Then  off  they  rattled  again,  fast  as 
they  could  pelt,  to  the  banks  of  Eden  River  ; 
and  May  o'  the  Bramble  Braes  sang  blithely 
as  they  rode. 

But  the  English  Warden  had  recovered 
from  his  fright  before  ever  they  had  ridden 
half  to  Eden  brink,  and  he  was  up  in  the 
saddle  along  with  three-score  of  his  men. 
Rage  and  shame  drove  the  rowels  deep  into 
his  horse's  flanks,  and  his  men  had  much  ado 
to  keep  the  pace.  The  weeping  cloud-wrack 
parted  and  the  full  moon  lilted  through. 

"  Faster-— faster  yet !  "  cried  Lord  Scrope, 
as  he  spied  the  Scotsmen  swinging  over  the 
further  brae. 

"  Faster— faster  yet  by  the  half,  or  'twill 
be  '  Feccavi '  once  again,"  shouted  Long 
Ratcliffe,  as  he  turned  to  glance  at  their 
pursuers. 

But  for  all  that  the  Carlisle  men  were 
gaining  fast  on  them,  for  they  were  hampered 
by  the  slowness  of  Kinmont  Willie's  nag. 

"  How  many  ride  with  Lord  Scrope,  think 
ye  ?  "  asked  Buccleuch. 

"  Twice  our  number,  I  should  hazard," 
panted  Kinmont  Willie. 

"  And  we  swore  to  do  them  no  hurt ;  so 


the  river  it  must  be,  lads  -  heugh  !  Rattle 
these  beasts  of  yours  forward,"  said  the 
Scottish  Warden,  with  a  laugh. 

The  brink  was  a  half-mile  off  now,  and 
Lord  Scrope  not  fifty  yards  behind  them, 
with  his  two-handed  sword  swung  loose  in 
the  watery  moonrays.  Kinmont  Willie,  see- 
ing that  the  case  was  desperate,  lifted  his 
heavy  feet  and  let  them  fall  with  a  thud  on 
his  galloway's  hide  ;  and  truly  he  had  uever 
plied  spui's  to  such  good  purpose,  for  the 
beast  leaped  forward  fast  as  the  rushing, 
sweltering  flood  before  them.  A  quarter- 
mile  now,  and  the  Carlisle  men  were  but  a 
few  score  yards  to  rearward.  But  the  rush 
of  hoofs  so  close  behind  drove  the  Scotch 
horses  to  a  merrier  pace,  and  Scrope  could 
make  scant  headway.  Red  Rowan  was  in 
the  stream — Ratcliffe  the  Long,  with  his 
burden  safe  at  the  saddle-front,  dashed  in 
after  him— all  were  afloat,  save  Kinmont 
Willie  and  Buccleuch. 

Down  swept  the  English  Warden's  sword  ; 
but  the  moon  was  shy  and  the  light  uncertain, 
and  he  struck  out  a  good  two  secDuds  too 
early.  A  moment  more,  and  every  one  of 
the  merry  band  was  safe  from  cold  steel,  if 
not  from  colder  water.  Warden  Scrope 
looked  once  at  the  struggling  horses,  and 
twice  at  the  thundering  torrent  ;  and  he 
checked  his  nag  on  the  brink. 

Somehow  or  other  Kinmont  Willie  fared 
across,  though  bis  sixteen  stone  of  iron  was 
fain  of  the  river's  bed.  "  Well,  lads,"  he 
cried,  as  his  pony  struggled  up  the  further 
brink  ;  "  they  have  tried  to  hang  me,  and 
they  have  tried  to  drown  me,  and  it  seems  I 
was  born  for  neither  death." 

The  raid  was  over.  On  one  side  stood 
the  English  Warden,  black  with  rage  ;  on 
the  other  the  Scottish  Warden,  with  all  his 
men  behind  him.  The  Scotsmen  stayed 
awhile,  to  breathe  their  horses  and  to  bid 
their  foes  a  courteous  farewell. 

"  Ye  shall  answer  for  this ! "  stuttered  Lord 
Scrope. 

"Aye,  at  the  Gallows-Tree  Rigg,"  answered 
Long  Ratcliffe. 

"  The  Queen  shall  visit  you  for  this — Her 
Majesty — ye  knaves  !  "  began  Lord  Scrope, 
all  l3eside  himself. 

"  Should  the  Queen  deign  to  visit  me,  I 
will  make  her  sides  split  with  a  Border-tale," 
answered  the  Bold  Buccleuch — "  the  tale  of 
how  her  Warden  kept  her  Castle  of  Carlisle." 

"  And  I  will  whisper  '  Pexcavi '  in  her  ear. 
Go  home  to  bed,  my  good  Lord  Scrope  ;  this 
wet  air  is  not  good  for.  such  as  you,"  said 
Long  Ratcliffe. 
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"A  moment  more,  and  every  one  of  the  merry  band  was  safe  from  cold  steel." 

Whereat  they  wheeled  about,  and  raised  a  the  Bold  Buccleuch,  as  he  strode   into  the 

mighty  chanting  of  "  Peccavi^''  and  so  won  hall  of  Branxholme. 
home  again.  But  Kinmont  Willie  tarried  in  the  outer 

"  A  couple  of  flagons  of  Spanish  wine — aye,  hall  ;  and  May  o'  the  Bramble  Braes  reached 

iuid  a  couple  more  to  back  them ! "  thundered  up  her  lips  and  kissed  him  in  the  darkness. 
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THE    ETON    KOWING-BOAT    SINKING    IN    THE    ATTEMPT    TO    CROSS 
THE    ENGLISH   CHANNEL. 


ON  July  4th,  1897,  the  steamship 
Holbein,  during  her  passage  from 
New  York  to  Manchester,  spoke  a 
small  boat,  not  larger  than  those  whicli  fre- 
quent our  seaside  resorts,  apparently  drifting 
hither  and  thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  Atlantic 
waves.  Closer  examination  proved  that  the 
diminutive  craft  had  a  passenger  on  board, 
and  consequently  the  captain  of  the  Holbein 
inquired  if  any  assistance  was  wanted.  A 
faint  answer  in  the  affirmative  was  the  re- 
sponse from  the  solitary  traveller,  and  he  was 
accordingly  hauled 
on  board. 

The  strange  pas-  ,  . 
senger  so  providen-  .  '  - 
tially  rescued  proved 
to  be  Captain 
Andrews,  who  had 
set  sail  from  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey, 
sixteen  days  before 
in  a  little  argo 
measuring  only  fif- 
teen feet  in  length. 
He  had  travelled  700 
miles  when  he  was 
picked  up,  though  he 
had  been  hailed  l)y 
passing  vessels  on 
two  or  three  previous 
occasions,  but  had 
uitherto  declined  as- 
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privations  and  his  limbs  were  con- 
siderably swollen,  probably  the  result 
of  the  prolonged  exposure. 

Captain  Andrews  is  absorbed  with  a 
desire  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  small 
boat,  and  has  already  gained  extensive 
notoriety  by  his  several  attempts  in 
this  direction.  He  successfully  accom- 
plished the  achievement  in  1878,  lut 
failed  in  the  successive  endeavours  of 
1888  and  1891  respectively,  though 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Azores 
the  American  coast  in  less  than  a 
month  in  1892. 

Captain  Andrews  is  not  the  only 
individual  who  has  essayed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  small  boat  navigated  entirely 
by  himself.  On  June  18th  of  last  year 
Captain  Howard  Blackburn  set  out  from 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  en  route  for 
Gloucester,  England,  in  tlie  Great  Western, 
a  small  cutter-rigged  boat,  measuring  30  feet 
in  length,  8  feet  beam,  4  feet  draught,  and 
4|  tons  register.      He  arrived  at  liis  desti- 
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He     had 
terrible 
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H.    BLACKBURN,    OF    MASSACHUSKTTS, 

U.S.A.,   WHO  CROSSED    THE  ATLANTIC 

IN    HIS   LITTLE    VESSEL — 


nation  on 
August  19, 
after  a 
passage  of 
6  0  days. 
Speaking  of 
the  voyage, 
C  ap  t a  i  n 
Blackburn 
said:  "I 
hove  to 
every  time 
I  wanted  to 
light  a  pipe 
or  to  go 
down  into 
the  cabin, 
and  I  was 
also  hin- 
dered by 
head  winds 
and  rough  weather.  When  it  began  to 
blow,  I  fastened  the  cabin  door,  locked 
my  legs  about  the  binnacle,  and  went 
straight  ahead.  While  off  the  American 
coast,  and  also  when  I  was  nearing  England, 
T  slept  in  the  afternoon,  and  sailed  during 
the  night,  because  passing  vessels  could  see 
me  in  the  daytime  and  could  thus  steer  clear 
of  me,  but  at  night  I  had  to  look  out.  On 
two  occasions  I  was  nearly  run  down.  Once 
in,  the  fog  off  Newfoundland,  wdiile  in  the 
cabin,  I  heard  a  steamer  coming  along.  I 
seized  my  fog-siren  and  hurried  on  deck, 
but  falling  down  I  broke  the  siren  and 
thought  I  was  done  for.  I  shouted  lustily, 
and  the  next  moment  a  big  liner  steamed 
past  so  close  that  water  from  her  propeller 
was  washed  on  my  deck."  Captain  Black- 
burn's intrepid  achieve- 
ment is  rendered  further 
remarkable    by   the    fact       ^  < '- 

that  he  has  no  fingers  on  >     - 

either  hand,  having  lost  .  ^;-  », 

those  limbs  as  well  as  his  T. 

toes  in  1888  by  frostbite,  ',  i   J 

while     fishing     off     the  .t 

Great  Banks,  Newfound-     ;     .    ^  - 

land.  Indeed,  Captain 
Blackburn  is  familiarly 
know^n  as  the  "  Fingerless 
Navigator/'  on  account 
of  his  strange  deformity. 
One  of  tlie  most  memor- 
able of  these  transatlantic^^! 
adventures  was  tlie  voyage 
of  the  diminutive  rowing- 
boat  /^^x',  navigated  by  two 
Norwegians,      Samuelson 


and  Hano.  The  boat  had  been  specially 
constructed  for  the  trip.  It  was  provided 
with  watertight  compartments  fore  and  aft, 
in  which  the  pi'ovisions  were  stored,  while 
it  also  rendered  the  craft  more  buoyant. 
She  likewise  carried  all  the  necessary  navi- 
gating instruments  and  charts.  The  two 
Norwegians  sailed  from  New  York  on  their 
hazardous  expedition  on  June  6th,  1897. 

During  the  day  the  men  rowed  together — 
a  pair  of  oars  each — only  ceasing  in  the  task 
to  partake  of  meals.  The  night  was  divided 
into  shifts  of  three  and  a  half  liours  each. 
While  one  slept  the  other  rowed.  By  this 
means  tliey  made  constant  headway  both  by 
day  and  night,  though  perforcedly,  under 
the  circumstances  of  alternate  rowing,  the 
rate  of  progress  during  the  night  was  only 
Ijalf  of  that  attained  in  the  daytime. 

Although  they  were  following  the  general 
track  of  steamers,  strange  to  say  they  spoke- 
no  vessel  for  ten  days.  Then  a  German  liner 
hailed  them,  and  the  captain,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  two  adventurers  were 
survivors  of  a  wreck,  offered  to  take  them 
on  board.  To  his  surprise  his  recpiest  was 
blankly,  though  courteously,  refused,  and  the 
Fox  proceeded  on  its  way. 

Hitherto  their  passage  had  been  unevent- 
ful, but  now  they  fell  in  with  contrary  winds 
and  squally  weather.  During  the  night  of 
July  10th  a  gigantic  wave  struck  the  frail 
boat,  capsizing  her  in  an  instant,  l^otii  men 
had  then  to  battle  witli  the  waves.  Tlie 
boat,  owing  to  her  peculiar  construction, 
was  unsinkable,  and  could  be  returned 
to  her  original  upright  position.  After 
a  prolonged  struggle  this  was  accomplished, 
and    the    two    men    crawled    into    the   Fox 
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more  dead  than  alive  from  exhaustion. 
Their  predicament  was  a  very  unenviable 
one,  since  a  large  portion  of  their  limited  stock 
of  provisions  was  lost,  together  with  many 
navigating  instruments,  and  they  themselves 
were  drenched  to  the  skin  and  without  any 
means  of  drying  their  clothes  other  than  by 
the  sun.  Still  they  pushed 
on  undaunted,  and,  the 
weather  moderating,  they 
entertained  high  hopes 
of  successfully  com- 
pleting their  journey  in 
spite  of  their  mishaps. 

On  the  morning  of 
August'  1st  the  Fox  en- 
tered the  harbour  of 
St.  Mary's,  Scilly  Isles, 
where  the  two  intrepid 
voyagers  landed.  Their 
first  efforts  at  walking 
caused  considerable  mer- 
riment among  the  in- 
habitants who  witnessed 
their  arrival.  They  had 
indulged  in  no  exercises 
other  than  rowing  for 
nearly  two  months,  so 
that  they  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in 
The  hardy  Norwegians  looked  little  the 
worse  for  their  remarkable  cruise,  except 
that  their  hands  were  thickly  covered  with 
sea-boils. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  voyages  ever 
accomplished  in  a  small  boat  was  that  from 


long  time  was  spent  in  covering  this  tremen- 
dous distance,  the  little  craft  experienced 
some  terribly  heavy  gales,  and  lier  passengers 
passed  a  very  anxious  time,  during  the 
stormy  months,  lest  the  vessel,  unable  to 
withstand  the  tempestuous  seas,  should  cap- 
size. But  the  boat  behaved  grandly,  and 
weathering  all  gales  and  seas— even 
the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  which 
it  would  seem  such  acocklesliell  could 
not  possibly  live— arrived  safely  at 
Dover  on  Monday,  March  2{jtb,  J  887. 
The    Homeward  Boimd   was    subse- 


THE  ixti<:hnat. 

fittings  of  the 

"fox." 

niiding  their  feet. 


"  TAKING    THE    SUN. 
Photos  by  Kino,  ^^-  Mary's,  Scilly. 
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Port  Natal,  South 
Africa,  to  Dover. 
The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Homeward 
Bound,  and  her  dimensions  were  :  length 
20  feet,  breadth  7  feet,  draught  3  feet,  and 
of  4f  tons  register.  She  was  manned  by 
three  men,  and  the  voyage  occupied  no  less 
than  ten  months,  during  wliicli  period  she 
only  touched  at  tv/o   ports.      Since  such  a 


THE   TWO    NORWEGIANS  WHO 

CROSSED     THP:     ATLANTIC     IN 

THE       SMALL       OPEN       BOAT, 

"  FOX." 

(fuently  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  she 
aroused  considerable  in- 
terest. 

Carl  Jensen  made  a 
determined  effort  in  the  early  months  of 
last  year  to  attain  notoriety  by  crossing  the 
North  Sea.  So  far  as  his  ambitions  for 
fame  were  concerned  he  was  decidedly  suc- 
cessful, but  all  he  actually  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  was  an  immersion  in  the 
German  Ocean,  which  might  have  consider- 
ably hindered  his  chances  for  a  future  career 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of 
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a  passing  vessel.  The  boat  in  which  the 
Norwegian  attempted  the  voyage  was  a  light 
canoe  named  the  Fairy.  A  more  appropriate 
appellation  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
ceived, since  the  frail  craft  was  more  suited 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  capricious  immortals 
of  fairyland  than  a  typical  native  of  Norway. 
It  was  not  much  larger  than  the  model 
yachts  which  are  such  a  common  sight  upon 
our  large  spaces  of  ornamental  water.    Jensen 


THE    "  SPRAY." 
From  rhotos  by  W.  S.  Gillard. 


left  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in- 
spired with  the  greatest  hopes  of 
success,  but  those  who  witnessed 
his  departure  pitied  him  for  his 
folly  and  prognosticated  early 
disaster.  Nor  was  their  per- 
spicacity doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Jensen  had  not  travelled 
more  than  a  few  dozen  miles 
when  he  was  overcome  with  ex- 
haustion, and  was  picked  up  in 
a  most  alarming  condition. 

Probably  the  disastrous  attempt 
by  a  crew  of  five  old  Etonians  to  cross  the 
English  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  an 
ordinary  four-oared  coast  regatta-built  galley, 
on  August  27th,  1897,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all.  The  boat  put  off  from  the 
English  port  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  the 
Dover  tug  Lady  Vita. 
They  started  on  the  slack 
of  the  ebb  tide,  their 
object  being  to 
catch  the  flood  an 
hour  later.  For 
the  first  two  miles 
they  suffered  a 
very  trying  time 
in  the  choppy  seas 
of  the  Channel, 
the  little  boat  being 
tossed  up  and  down 
like  a  cork.  Pre- 
sently, however, 
smoother  water 
was  reached,  and 
the  crew  settled 
down  to  some  hard 
rowing.  But  they 
were  doomed  to 
failure.  One  of 
the    crew    was  captain  slocum,  who 

SAILED       ROUND       THE 

WORLD      BY      HLMSELF 

IN    THE    "  SPRAY." 


afflicted  with  sea- 
sickness, and   had 
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THE  OPEN  BOA  T, 
"  llOlVIEWAHn  HOIND," 
WHICH  HAILKJJ  FROM 
PORT  NATAL,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,    TO    DOVER. 


to  be  transferred  to  the  tug,  his  place  being  taken  bj  one  of  the  men  on  board  the  latter 

vessel.     A  nasty  sea  was  again  encountered  shortly  after  the  fresh  start,  and  the  boat  rapidly 

filled  with  water.     The  captain  of  the  tug  recognised  the  desperate  situation  and  ordered 

out  a  boat.     He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  presently  the  skiff  foundered,  and  the 

crew   were   thrown   into  the   water.      Fortunately,   all 

were    rescued,    though    two    very     narrowly    escaped 

drowning. 

A  previous  attempt  to  cross  the  Strait  in  a  little  boat 

had  been  made  by  Captain  Drevar  on  October  r)th,  1883. 

He    had    invented   a   boat    which    he    contended    was 

uncapsizable.     It  was  6  feet  in  length,  20  inches  wide, 

18  inches  deep,  fitted  with  w^atertight  canvas  air  com- 
partments at  each  end,  and  propelled  by  hand  paddles. 

Unfortunately,  however,  like  many  other  patent  con- 
trivances, the  uncapsizable  boat  fulfilled  every  expecta- 
tion except  that  for  which  it  w^as  expressly 

designed.      Captain    Drevar 's    craft    was     ^^^^^"^^^1 

carried  by  the  tide  on  to  the  breakers  of     if  ^l^^'^'  * 

the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  air  compartments 

were  stove  in,    and   the  boat  overturned. 

Captain  Drevar   cluug  to  "the   apple   of 

his  eye"  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  was         ♦ 

rescued  from  his  dangerous  position  by  a 

Walmer  fisliing-lugger. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  caused  at  Sandown 

last  year  by  the  announcement  that   two 

gentlemen  visitors,  Mr.  W.  B.  Andrew,  of 

London,   and   Mr.    R.    Tasker,    of   Hook 

Titchfield,  had  rowed  from  that  picturesque 

Isle  of  Wight  seaside  resort 

across     the     Channel     to 

France.       The    gentlemen 

who       accomplished      this 

unique    record     purchased 

the    boat   Jubilee,  only  15 

feet    in    length    over    all, 

from  a  local   boat-builder,    ^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,„^^,^^ 

and  equipped  it 
with  compasses, 
lifebelts,  and 
other  necessary 
/'  mp  e  d  i  m  enta. 
They  left  San- 
down at  5.25  on 
the  afternoon  of 
T  h  u  r  s  d  a  y  , 
August  ]  7tli. 
with  the  avo^ved 
intention  of  row- 
ing  to  Clier- 
bourg.  Owing  to 
an  unfavourable 
wind  and  rough 
seas,  the  port  of 
destination  was 
altered  to  ]3ar- 
fleur,  which  was 
safely  reached  at 
midnight      on 
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Friday,  after  about  thirty  hours'  rowing. 
They  had  thus  covered  between  eighty  and 
ninety  miles — it  being  impossible  to  row  a 
boat  as  the  crow  flies— at  an  average  speed  of 
almost  three  miles  an  hour,  a  very  creditable 
performance,  considering  the  character  of  the 
route  and  the  un propitious  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  achieved.  Two  days 
were  spent  at  Barfleur,  when  the  rowers 
again  embarked  on  the  Jubilee^  and  sailed 
along  the  French  coast  to  Cherbourg,  another 
twenty-five  miles.  Here  they  took  the  night 
steamer  for  Southampton.  They  again 
entered  their  little  boat  and  rowed  back  to 
San  down,  distant  thirty-five  miles  from 
Southampton,  which  was  safely  reached  at 
11.45  Tuesday  night. 

Although  the  attempts  to  gain  notoriety 
by  embarking  on  long,  solitary  sea  passages 
in  ridiculously  small  boats  have  been  in- 
numerable, no  achievement  has  yet  equalled 
that  of  Captain  Slocum,  an  enterprising 
American  hailing  from  Boston,  who  circum- 


navigated the  globe  in  a  diminutive  craft, 
40  feet  in  length,  by  14  feet  in  width  and 
5-^  feet  in  depth.  He  sailed  from  Boston  in 
April,  1895,  and  finished  his  lonely  tour  a 
few  months  ago.  From  the  first  this  feat  was 
remarkable,  and  worthy  in  every  way  to  rank 
with  those  accomplished  by  Defoe's  redoubt- 
able "  Robinson  Crusoe."  Unaided,  and  with 
the  most  primitive  of  implements.  Captain 
Slocum  laboriously  fashioned  his  own  boat, 
which,  if  not  exactly  symmetrically  beautiful, 
was  yet  substantial  and  soundly  constructed. 
Nor  could  she  boast  any  pretensions  to 
weatherly  capacity,  since  she  occupied  no 
less  than  one  month  in  passing  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  The  route  followed  by 
the  indomitable  mariner  was  from  Boston  to 
ilustralia,  thence  to  Mauritius,  and  vii  Cape 
Town  to  Boston.  The  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures through  which  Captain  Slocum  passed 
during  his  voyage  would  till  volumes — indeed, 
they  have  been  already  chronicled  in  book- 
form,  and  they  constitute  fascinating  reading. 
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And  each  one  ran  in  eager  haste  to  bring 
His  humble  gift  unto  the  new-born  King. 

But  one  there  was  who  went  with  footsteps  slow — 
He  had  no  gift,  no  offering  to  bestow, 

Thouglj  sore  his  longing,  for  too  poor  was  he. 
But  lo!   with  eyes  downcast,  he  chanced  to  see 

A  little  tree  which  stood  hard  by  the  road. 

Near  to  the  place  o'er  which  that  strange  Star  glowed. 

With  sudden  inspiration  he  bent  down. 

Plucked  its  few  leaves,  and  fashioned  a  rude  crown. 

So,  joyful,  entered  at  the  lowly  door, 

And  to  the  new-born  King  his  tribute  bore. 

From  their  rich  store  the  Wise  Men  did  unfold 
Their  royal  gifts  of  frankincense  and  gold  ; 

And  what  their  scanty  store  could  best  afford 
The  reverent  shepherds  laid  before  their  Lord. 

But  out  of  all  the  offerings  which  were 

So  heaped  before  Him — frankincense  and  myrrh, 

Trinkets,  and  ointments,  and  the  yellow  gold— 

The  Child's  hands  chose  that  clumsy  wreath  to  hold. 

The  Mother  laid  it  gently  on  His  brow: 
The  Kings  wear  crowns, ' '  she  whispered ;  '  *  so  must  thou. ' ' 


Again  they  crowned  Him  for  the  world  to  see — 
His  second  crowning  was  on  Calvary, 
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Illustrated    hy    Adolf   Thiede. 
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afternoon,  a 
soft  opal- 
escent light, 
London's 
i  ni  mi  table 
rendering  of 
bright  sun- 
shine, 
bathed  the 
town,  turn- 
ing the  plainest  of  streets  to  pictures.  Down 
the  roadway,  slowly  and  with  many  checks, 
flowed  the  flood  of  vehicles,  and  passage 
along  the  pavements  '  was  hardly  less 
deliberate,  for  it  was  the  hour  when 
locomotion  is  at  high-tide,  and  from  house- 
wall  to  house-wall,  from  shop-front  to  park- 
paling,  the  river-beds  of  men  were  full. 
Democratic  principles  ruled  the  traffic,  and 
at  every  street  corner  of  Piccadilly,  police- 
men, impartiality  incarnate,  opened  and 
shut,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the 
stream,  the  spouting  weirs,  giving  to  each  its 
turn,  now  to  a  string  of  nodding  wagons, 
now  to  a  medley  of  omnibuses  and  fretting 
hansoms  in  a  seemingly  inextricable  knot  of 
overlapping  wheels,  now  to  a  section  of 
winking  black  lacquer  and  Kveried  drivers. 
All  took  their  turn,  for  none  was  exception 
made,  and  the  waters  of  human  life  moved 
as  orderly  as  the  courses  of  the  moon. 

At  no  point  did  the  race  set  stronger  than 
at  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Place,  and  in  one 
of  the  victorias  waiting  there  sat  two 
women,  both  observing  the  streets  with 
attentive  avidity. 

"  This  must  satisfy  your  democratic  sense, 
Marie,"  said  one  ;  "  i)ut  if  we  are  to  get 
home  at  all,  hadn't  we  better  turn  back  and 
drive  througli  the  Park  ?  It  is  the  longest 
way  round,  I  know,  but  T  am  certain  it  will 
be  the  shortest  way  home." 


Marie  LaridofP  transformed  her  abstracted 
smile  into  a  conscious  one. 

"  You  English  are  for  ever  proving  things 
by  proverbs,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no  such 
proof  possible.  You  can  only  prove  the 
truth  of  proverbs  by  observing  things. 
Besides,  dear,  how  can  we  turn  ?  There  are 
five  omnibuses  between  us  and  the  pavement 
on  one  side,  and  sixty-four  hansom  cabs  on 
the  other." 

She  spoke  English  with  a  singularly  crisp 
and  charming  intonation,  but  perceptibly 
foreign. 

"Quite  impossible  to  go  anywhere  but 
where  your  policemen  allow  us,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  am  sure  they  would  not  allow  us  to 
turn  round.  Besides,  whether  they  would 
or  not,  we  could  not  do  it.  So  be  patient 
and  observe.     Ah,  there  is  Sir  Herbert." 

Sir  Herbert,  in  fact,  was  likely  to  remain 
there.  He  had  conceived  the  ill-starred  idea 
of  walking  between  carriages  to  gain  the 
north  side  of  Piccadilly,  but  the  crush  was 
too  thick,  and,  despairing  of  getting  across 
till  the  forward  movement  began,  he  had 
come  to  a  halt  just  opposite  Madame 
Laridoff's  victoria. 

"  Sir  Herbert,"  she  said  again,  and  as  he 
turned,  "  get  in  and  talk  to  us  till  we  get  to 
the  corner.  You  will  never  get  across  on 
your  feet.  There  is  a  seat  there  ;  put  it  up 
or  pull  it  down.  Of  course  you  know  Lady 
Tempest." 

He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  in  foreign  fashion, 
as  be  took  the  place  indicated. 

"I  am  certainly  very  lucky,"  he  said, 
"for  I  was  just  wondering  under  the  wheels 
of  which  omnibus  my  destiny  would  be 
accomplished.  It  is  far  pleasanter  to  accom- 
plish it  in  your  victoria." 

A  man  talking  to  two  women  never 
addresses  both  quite  impartially  ;  his  words 
are  always  spoken  to  one  or  the  other. 
These  were  clearly  spoken  to  Madame 
Laridoff. 

"  The  band  of  Fate  is  e very wli ere,"  she 
said.     "  But  how  has  it  led  you  to  liondon 
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I  came  only  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  on  a 
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month's  leave.  In  fact,  I  left  Brussels  only 
yesterday." 

"  Yon  came  earlier  surely  than  you 
intended  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  my  plans  were  changed." 

Ijady  Tempest  instantly  trampled  her  way 
into  a  subject  off  which  the  man  evidently 
wislied  to  warn  intending  trespassers. 

"  Is  it  about  Petersburg  ?  "  she  asked. 
'•  Are  they  going  to  send  you  there  ?  " 

"  Notliing  has  yet  been  settled,"  he  said. 
"  Ah  !  we  move  again." 

The  block  of  carriages  began  to  stir,  like 


moment  from  below  the  curtain,  and  the 
dramatic,  whether  bound  between  the  narrow 
walls  of  a  theatre,  or,  as  she  preferred  it,  set 
on  the  world-wide  boards  of  existence,  was 
her  consuming  passion.  And  Marie  Laridoff 
she  always  considered  the  great  artiste  of  her 
acquaintance — one,  too,  who  had  not  yet 
played  her  drama  out,  but  was  standing,  as 
it  Averc,  behind  the  wings  for  a  moment, 
before  her  appearance  in  the  third  act.  What 
the  third  act  should  be  Lady  Tempest,  with 
all  her  skill  and  experience  in  forecasting 
destiny,  could  not  determine.    Certainly  the 


'He  stood,  hafc  in  hand,  as  be  took  the  place  indicated." 


a  queue  of  people  waiting  at  a  narrow  door- 
way, and  in  a  mitmte  or  two  they  reached 
land  at  Hamilton  Place.  Here  Sir  Herbert 
Yivian  got  out. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  my  rescue,"  he 
said  to  Madame  Laridoff.  "  Shall  I  see  you 
this  evening  at  the  Foreign  Office  ?  " 

"I  shalf  be  there,"  said  she.  ''Whether 
we  shall  see  each  other  is  another  matter." 

liady  Tempest  looked  for  a  moment  at 
her  companion's  raised  colour,  and  devoted 
herself  to  a  rapid  review  of  data.  The  high- 
heeled  boot  of  drama  seemed  to  peep  for  a 


first  two  acts  liad  been  rich  in  material  for 
a  climax,  the  looms  of  life  had  woven  a 
fragment  of  a  strangely  fantastic  pattern, 
bat  the  chmax  was  inconject arable. 

For  who  had  ever  begun  the  play  with 
so  vivid  and  fatefal  a  series  of  incident  ? 
Marie,  Kussian  born,  had  married,  at  not  yet 
twenty,  a  countryman  of  her  own — a  man 
rich,  powerfal,  with  all  the  brutality  of 
nature  which  makes  strength  dangerous,  and 
none  of  the  gentleness  which  forges  it  into 
so  noble  a  weapon.  For  four  years  she  had 
lived   the   life   of   a   Russian   of   her   class, 
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cosmopolitan,  restless  ;  and  then  quite 
suddenly  had  come  her  separation  from  her 
husband  and  her  banishment  from  Eussia. 
Sympathy,  if  not  complicity,  with  revolu- 
tionary spirits  had  been  the  charge  against 
her,  and  the  affair  at  the  time  had  roused 
some  little  stir  even  outside  Russia,  for  the 
picture,  evoked  by  sympathetic  journalists, 
of  her  husband  reluctantly  giving  evidence 
of  the  most  serious  import  against  his  own 
wife,  having  the  truth  torn  from  him,  was 
piquant  to  the  public.  The  wife,  so  they 
leai  ned,  had  taken  up  her  permanent  abode 
in  England  after  this,  and  there,  for  all  the 
world,  the  story  stayed. 

Even  this  unshaded  profile  of  a  tale,  the 
account  of  which  might  have  been  found  in 
any  contemporary  paper,  contained  adventure 
enough  to  claim  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  human  affairs  ;  but  the  complete 
portrait,  as  known  to  the  few,  was  far  more 
draniatic.  The  charge  against  her  w^as 
essentially  false,  a  structure  built  on  a 
laudable  foundation — namely,  a  greater  care 
for  and  intimacy  with  her  husband's  peasants 
than  was  usual.  She  had  set  up  a  village 
school  in  her  remote  home  thirty  miles  from 
Kieff  ;  she  had  taught  in  it  herself  ;  she  had 
tried  to  raise  the  bestial  standard  of  the 
people's  being.  Teclmically,  she  was  within 
reach  of  the  law  for  having  used  other  text- 
books than  those  prescribed  by  Government  ; 
the  rest  was  villainy,  almost  melodramatic, 
and  that  her  husband's.  After  a  year  of 
married  life  he  had  tired  of  her  in  the 
invariable  manner  in  which  a  bad  man 
tires  of  a  good  woman,  and  would  almost 
have  murdered  her,  had  there  not  been 
other  ways  of  getting  rid  of  her.  Letters 
had  been  forged,  imaginary  conversations 
reported.  In  a  word,  his  treachery  had  been 
apt  and  thorough,  and  in  six  months  after 
he  had  obtained  his  separation  he  married 
again. 

Madame  Laridoff  was  still  only  twenty- 
four,  a  type  of  that  patrician  beauty  which 
is  a  speciality  of  Russia,  clever  to  a  piercing 
point,  and  of  so  human  a  strength  of 
character  that  all  she  had  gone  through  had 
left  her  unembittered.  No  standard  external 
to  herself  affected  her  own  fastidiousness  of 
morals  ;  and  though  by  her  religion  and  her 
laws  she  was  free  to  marry  again,  she  had 
vowed  a  self-imposed  celibacy  so  long  as  her 
husband  lived.  In  this  resolve  she  stood 
imnnitable.  For  three  years  now  Sir  Herbert 
had  been  openly  at  her  feet ;  for  him  the 
world  held  no  other  woman  ;  for  her,  too,  so 
Jt  was  thought,  the  world   no   other   man. 


Each  waited  for  the  other  unconsoled,  to  the 
extreme  annoyance  of  many  of  both  sexes, 
and  yet  scandal  had  no  finger  to  point  at 
them.  Even  Lady  Tempest,  whose  power  of 
believing  the  worst  about  eveiyone  fairly 
bordered  on  the  miraculous,  would  have 
staked  tlie  fast-vanishing  remnant  of  her 
once  ample  fortune  on  her  friend,  and  even 
her  amiable  habit  of  determining  character 
by  reversing  the  natural  conclusion  of  ap- 
pearances w^as  in  abeyance  when  she  looked 
on  the  child-like  beauty  of  Marie.  She  was 
the  only  nice  good  woman  Lady  Tempest 
knew,  also  no  one  was  so  bien-posee. 

Madame  Laridoff  dropped  Lady  Tempest 
at  the  corner  of  Hertford  Street,  and  went 
on  alone  to  her  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
Joie  de  vivre  of  a  quiet,  steady-burning  kind 
was  habitual  to  her,  and  this  afternoon  she 
had  a  great  sense  of  well-being.  Underneath 
a  superficial  stillness,  which  in  itself  was  but 
a  flower  of  breeding,  moved  and  ran  in  her 
a  strong  vivifying  sap  ;  she  saw  more  keenly, 
more  enjoyed  sight  than  most  of  the  world. 
Like  all  people  to  whom  mankind  is  the 
dominant  interest,  she  was  very  self-conscious 
in  a  large,  central  manner,  ancl  her  reflections 
were  founded  on  the  unformulated  basis  of 
how  things  struck  her,  not  on  how  things  in 
themselves  really  were.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
may  be  the  correct  philosophic  attitude,  but 
it  little  concerns  speculation  of  a  practical 
order.  Interesting,  for  instance,  to  an 
historic  sense  was  that  very  picturesque 
figure.  Sir  Herbert  Vivian,  whose  diplomatic 
career  had  at  present  been  so  short,  but  was 
already  so  brilliant ;  but  far  more  interesting 
to  her  was  the  man.  Though  she  was  not 
ambitious  for  herself — few  women  really  are 
— she  was  very  ambitious  for  others,  and  in 
particular  for  him  ;  and  this  offer  to  him  of 
the  Embassy  at  Petersburg,  while  he  was  yet 
but  just  forty,  pleased  her  immensely.  She 
saw  in  him  the  makings  of  a  big  man,  and 
she  loved  the  large  scale.  She  would  blithely 
sacrifice  anything,  so  she  told  herself  ;  she 
would  shred  the  fibres  of  her  own  heart,  if 
by  that  something  big  might  be. 

Two  hours  later  Lady  Tempest  would 
have  pledged  her  immortal  soul  to  be 
admitted  to  the  silent  drama  which  was 
being  played  by  her  favourite  actress.  Des- 
tiny, crude  and  banal  as  ever,  had  turned 
her  attention  to  Madame  Laridoff's  third  act, 
giving  her  data  for  a  climax  of  the  mpst 
ordinary  kind.  Alexis  Laridoff  had  died 
very  suddenly  that  morning,  and  the  tele- 
graph had  brought  the  message  to  the  widow. 
Here  was  the  third  act  blatantly  indicated— 
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"  Lady 

Tempest 

followed  his 

eye,    and    her 

own  kindled." 


she  would  marry  Sir  Herbert  and  live 
happily  ever  afterwards.  Thus  was  the 
curtain  rung  up. 

Madame  LaridofP,  like  all  clever  women, 
abhorred  what  was  contrary  to  convention  ; 
and  though  it  might  be  supposed  that  no 
one  in  London  but  she  knew  of  her  husband's 
death,  she  would  naturally  have  cancelled  all 
her  engagements.  Instead  she  dined  with 
friends  and  went  on  to  her  party  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Already  the  crowd  was 
thick,  and  she,  well  known  to  all,  and  popular 
with  everyone,  made  but  a  slow  progress. 
The  English  upper  class  always  have  an  idol 
— he  may  be  an  explorer,  a  music-hall  star,  a 
singer,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  a  crossing-sweeper  or  an  engine-driver. 
This  year  Madame  Laridoff  occupied  that 
envied  but  precarious  position,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  enjoyed  it  very  much.  For 
four  years  England  had  found  her  delightful, 


this  year  it  found  her  essential. 
She  had,  as  Claude  Davis  (who 
goes  to  more  parties  in  a  week 
than  are  given  in  a  fortnight) 
remarked,  tlie  quality  of  cen- 
trality  ;  and  though  Claude 
Davis  does  not  much  matter, 
and  seldom  speaks  the  truth,  he 
had  done  so  on  this  occasion. 

*  -X-  '^ 

To-night  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary  brilliance   about    her, 
and  even  if  she  had  not  been 
the   idol,  she   would   yet  have 
been  the  most  beautiful  woman 
there.    Her  appearance  at  a  big 
crush    of    this    kind    was    not 
usual,  and  for  that  reason  the 
more  interesting.     Sir  Herbert, 
it  was  known,  had  been  ofPered 
the    Embassy    at     Petersburg, 
and  the  world  was  anxious  to 
find  out  how  Madame  Laridoff 
took  it.    Though  she  would  not 
marry  him  while  her  husband 
lived,  all  the  world  knew  how  great 
was   their   intimacy,  and   it  was   even 
thought  that  she  might  use  her  influence 
with  him  to  make  him  decline  a  post  which, 
owing  to  her   banishment  from   Kussia,  so 
completely  separated  them.     Lady  Tempest, 
in  fact,  was  discussing  this  very  point  with 
Claude  Davis,  as  Madame  liaridoff  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  He  will  refuse  it,  you  will  see,"  said  the 
latter,  making  a  gesture  of  dismissal  with  his 
small,  plump  hand.  "  His  doctor  will  forbid 
him  to  go,  or  he  will  have  losses  and  be 
unable  to  afPord  it.  My  dear  lady,  I  have 
studied  that  woman." 

Lady  Tempest  reserved  the  right  of  being 
rude. 

"  To  little  purpose,  then,"  she  said.  "  My 
dear  Claude,  she  is  too  clever  to  be  so  obvious 
as  that.  A  stupid  woman  with  great,  power 
over  a  man  might  act  as  you  suggest,  but 
Marie  never." 

"What  is  the  use  of  her  cleverness,  then  ?  " 
asked  Claude  characteristically,  "  if  it  doesn't 
get  her  what  she  wants  ?  " 
"  What  does  she  want  ?  " 
"  The  monopoly  of  Sir  Herbert." 
"  She  has  that  in  any  case.     Claude,  you 
don't  understand  women   in  the   least,  and 
least  of  all  Marie.     If  she  is  as  devoted  to 
him  as  we  think,  she  is  quite  certainly  very 
ambitious  for  him.     She  would  not  stop  his 
career  in  order  to  keep  him  near  her." 
"  And  she  would  not  let  him  out  of  reach, 


'  You  understand,'  she  said,   '  if— if  I  cared  less,  1  would  keep  you.' 
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if  she  gave  liim  fifty  careers  by  it.     Besides, 
now  that  she  is  free " 

"  Free  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Lady  Tempest. 

This  was  what  Claude  liked  ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  all  time  held  for 
him  moments  more  palatable  than  those  in 
which  he  imparted  fashionable  intelligence 
to  fashionable  people. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Her  husband  died  suddenly  this 
morning." 

'\  But  I  was  driviiig  with  Marie  till  after 
six  to-day." 

"They  got  a  telegram  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  soon  after  seven.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  the  Ambassador's.     I  w^as  dining  there." 

"Then  Marie  must  have  heard  by  now. 
So  she  will  not  be  here  to-night." 

On  the  moment  Claude  caught  sight  of 
her  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"You  think  not?  Here  is  her  wraith, 
then  ! " 

Lady  Tempest  followed  his  eye,  and  her 
own  kindled. 

"  Claude,  promise  me  one  thing,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  nobody,  nobody.  There  is  something 
going  on  which  I  cannot  fathom  in  the  least. 
Given  that  Laridoff  was  her  greatest  enemy, 
it  is  utterly  unlike  her  to  appear  in  public 
just  on  the  news  of  his  death." 

Claude  had  the  beau  role ;  he  had  scored 
two  points  already. 

"Dear  lady,  it  is  as  clear  as  her  own 
diamonds,"  he  said.  "  Surely  you  would  not 
expect  her  to  shut  herself  up  for  the  death  of 
that  bear  ?  Also,  I  tell  you  plainly,  she  has 
come  here  to  capture  Sir  Herbert  and  make 
him  refuse  Petersburg.  There,  he  has 
joined  her." 

Lady  Tempest  shook  her  head. 

"Poor  Claude,"  she  said.  "Your  power 
of  drawing  perfectly  obvious  deductions  is 
colossal.  You  think  that  Marie  will  behave 
like  an  ordinary,  stupid  woman.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  you  to  attribute  stupidity  to  her. 
Come,  it  is  stifling  here.     Let  us  go  on  !  " 

Madame  Laridoff  meantime  had  passed 
through  the  lobby  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
exchanging  a  hundred  greetings  as  she  went. 
Sir  Herbert  was  still  with  her,  and  after  a 
populous  ten  minutes  they  penetrated  the 
thickest  of  the  crush  and  came  out  beyond, 
where  it  was  possible  to  hold  an  isolated 
conversation.  At  present  they  had  hardly 
exchanged  a  word. 

"  I  particularly  wanted  to  see  you  to-night," 
she  said.  "  Let  us  sit  down.  They  have 
offered  you  Petersburg  ?  " 


"  Yes." 

"  And  you  will,  of  course,  take  it." 

"  I  have  not  settled,"  he  said. 

"  It  would  be  a  madness,  an  unlieard-of 
madness  not  to,"  said  she.  "  Think  of  your 
career.  It  is  not  possible  to  refuse.  You 
might  as  well  retire  at  once." 

"  Even  so.  But  a  man's  career  is  not  all 
his  life."  He  paused  a  moment,  "  Ob,  if 
you  were  free,"  he  said,  "  if  you  would  only 
consider  yourself  free." 

"  There  is  no  profit  in  going  over  that 
again,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  still  of  the  same  mind  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  You  have  also  got  a  chance 
which  I  suppose  has  never  come  to  a  man  of 
your  age." 

"  But  Petersburg,"  said  he. 

"  Is  it  so  easy  for  me  to  urge  you, 
Herbert  ? "  she  asked  with  a  sudden 
earnestness.  "  Do  you  think  I  want  to  banish 
you,  to  send  you  to  the  place  I  can  never 
come  to  ?     Do  you  think  I  find  it  easy  ?  " 

"  You  command  me  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  to  go.  I  even  ask  you  to 
accept  at  once,  to-night." 

The  room  where  they  were  sitting  began 
to  fill  up,  and  after  a  moment's  silence 
Sir  Herbert  rose  as  two  friends  of  hers 
approached. 

"  I  will  do  so  now,"  he  said.  "  Au 
revoir !  " 

"  No,  it  is  good-bye.  I  leave  London 
to-morrow." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  turned, 
too  well  bred  to  ask  further,  too  wise  to 
take  advantage  of  intimacy  for  purposes  of 
remonstrance.  But  she  rose,  too,  and  just 
laid  her  closed  fan  on  his  arm. 

"You  understand,"  she  said,  "if — if  I 
cared  less,  I  would  keep  you.  Therefore 
go." 

For  a  moment,  but  no  longer,  he  wavered, 
then,  without  a  word,  turned  from  her  and 
threaded  his  way  out  through  the  crowded 
loom.  That  fraction  of  a  minute  was 
too  intimate  to  risk,  and  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  lengthen  and  so  to  ruin  it  was  a 
thrill  to  each.  Then  she  was  swallowed  up 
in  commonplace  greetings.  But  her  heart 
rejoiced,  though  all  but  the  best  of  her  was 
angry  and  bitter  at  what  her  best  had  done. 

She  was  sitting  next  morning  in  her  room 
looking  over  the  square,  when  a  servant 
entered  to  ask  if  she  would  receive  Sir 
Herbert.  She  had  foreseen  and  feared 
another  interview  with  him,  and  now  that  it 
was  upon  her  she  knew  that,  in  bare  justice 
to  him,  she  could  not  refuse  it.    For  all  that, 
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she  hesitated,  and  the  servant,  thinking  she 
had  not  heard,  repeated  the  message.  At 
length — 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  him  !  "  she  said. 

Herbert  entered  and,  without  greeting 
her,  sat  down  in  the  chair  she  indicated. 

"  I  have  seen  the  morning  papers,"  he 
said  simply.    ''  May  I  ask  you  one  question  ?  " 

"You  need  not.  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
knew  what  you  have  seen  before  we  met  last 
night." 

"  That  is  what  I  would  have  asked  you," 

he  said.      "  Yet— yet Oh,    I   do   not 

believe  that  you  have  merely  given  me  my 
conge.  But  Avhat  have  I  done  ?  What  have 
I  done  ?  " 

This    was    exactly    what     Marie    feared. 
Only  a  man,  she  thought,  could  have  asked 
such  a  question.     For  herself,  there  was  no 
slight,    no   insult    the    world    could    hold, 
which,  if  levelled  at  herself,  could  have  made 
her   ask  the   reason   for   it.     Silence,  she 
thought,   was   the  only  answer  to  such 
a  blow.      But  he   had  asked  for  an 
explanation,  and   went  on  without 
pausing  — 

"  For  years,  as  you  know,  I  have 
waited  for  your  freedom,  and  with- 
out   murmuring,"    he   said,    "  for 
years,  as  I  thought  you  have  been     , 
waiting.    I  was  wrong,  it  seems.     I     " 
have  been  under  a  gross  delusion 
all  the  time.    Oh,  I  do  not  reproach 
you  ;  but  it  is  not  that  I  would  not. 
Simply  face    to   face   with   you   I 
cannot.      I   accepted  the   post   at 
Petersburg  as  you  told  me.    This 
morning  I  learn  you  are  free,  that 
you    knew    when   you    made    me 
accept  it  that  you  were  free.     Even 
now  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  ;  but  when  I 
do,  I  shall  take  it  as  I  should  take  anything, 
my  death,  even,  or  ray  dishonour,  from  you. 
But,  but — Marie  !  "  he  said  suddenly. 

She  answered  nothing,  and  his  eyes,  down- 
cast, did  not  see  her.  The  silence  grew  till 
it  sang  in  his  ears. 

"  I  have  no  defence  to  make,"  she  said  at 
length. 

"  Be  it  so.  I  do  not  understand — that  is 
all." 

Suddenly  she  got  up,  stung  by  the  surge 
of  her  own  blood,  stung  almost  to  shame  by 
a  trust  at  once  so  dog-like  and  so  worthy,  so 
craven  and  so  man-like. 

"  Are  you  blind  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Are  you 
utterly  blind  ?  I  send  you  away,  I  send  you 
w^here  I  cannot  come,  yet  knowing  when  I 
send  you  that  by  a  word  then,  by  a  word 


Next  moment  he  had  seized 
her  in  his  arms." 


now,  I  could  make  you  not  go.  Yes,  and 
how  hard  this  word  was  not  to  speak,  you  do 
not  even  guess.  Why,  do  you  ask  why  ?  I 
love  you.  There  is  the  fact  in  all  its  naked- 
ness, and  is  it  not  enough  ?  For  that  reason 
you  shall  not  spoil  your  life  for  me  ;  you 
shall  not  sacrifice  it,  for  I  will  not  take  that 
sacrifice.  Oh,  I  am  stronger  than  you,  so 
much  stronger,  and  you  shall  know  it." 

He  had  sprung  up  from  his  seat,  even  as 
she  did.  Next  moment  he  had  seized  her  in 
his  arms  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried  ;  "I  am  as  strong  as 
you  are  weak.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  child, 
to  be  bribed  with  bright  medals  and  coloured 
ribands  ?  It  is  not  so.  Marie,  what  do  you 
think  the  world  holds  for  me  which  can  weigh 
against  what  you  have  said  ?  Look  you,  I  am 
your  master  ;  what  I  choose,  that  shall  I  do." 
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With  ail  effort,  pbysically  poAverfiil,  but 
spiritually,  compared  with  that,  as  is  the 
moving  of  a  world  from  its  orbit  to  the 
upsetting  of  a  tea-cup,  she  wrenched  herself 
free  from  his  embrace. 

"  Now  go,"  she  said. 

Slowly  he  won  back  sanity,  the  fire  was 
quenched  in  his  eyes  ;  his  arms  dropped,  he 
stood  like  a  chidden  boy. 

'•  Go  ?  "  he  said  stupidly.     "  Go  ?  " 

Simultaneously  her  own  passion  left  her. 

"  Yes,  go,"  she  said.     "  Go." 

At  that  her  voice  ^roke  and  she  sat  down, 
limp,  unresisting,  and  it  was  her  very 
abandonment,  her  confessed  weakness  which 
called  back  his  manhood  to  him. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  he  said,  "  I  frightened 
you.  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you. 
But  I  will  not  even  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 


for  that  is  no  word  between  us.  But  think, 
only  think  what  you  are  doing.  Think  to 
what  emptiness  of  soul  you  send  me." 
"  I  have  thought.  Am  I  so  happy  ?  " 
"  Why,  then,  make  two  tragedies  ?  " 
"  For  this  reason.  I  will  not,  I  do  not 
choose  to  spoil  your  life.  I  will  not  mar  it 
in  the  making.  No  man  shall  be  maimed 
through  me — least  of  all,  you.  There  are 
splendid  things  in  front  of  you— life,  and  its 
prizes.  Win  them,  hold  them,  be  master  of 
them.  But,  Herbert,"  and  the  firm  voice 
broke,  "  if  you  come  back  to  me  when 
your  work  as  a  man  in  the  world  no  longer 
parts  us,  if  you  come  to  me  when  you 
are  eighty  and  dying,  you  will  find  me 
waiting." 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  he  said. 
"  Au  revoir,'''  said  she. 
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scorr- 


Miss  Kitty  :  Now,  John,  if  you  prevent  my  jumping  another  fence,  Til  borrow  Tommy's  knife  and  cut 

the  leading  rein  ! 
{Jolin  thinks  Christmas  holidays  ought  to  be  stopjoel  by  "  Ifact  of  ParUament."} 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  Cliurch  dignitary  tells  a  good 
story  of  an  East  End  woman  and  the  Boer  war. 
This  good  creature,  like  many  other  denizens  of 
the  East,  regards  the  Boers  as  black  savages. 
"  Ah  !  "  sl^e  exclaimed,  "  black  or  white,  heathen 
or  Christian,  they're  all  mother's  sons,  every  one 
on  'em.  The  Queen  can't  bear  this  horrid  war, 
she  can't.  But  there,  bless  her,  she  can't  say 
nuffin'.     It^s  as  much  as  her  place  is  worth  I  " 


In  his  new  volume  of  poems,  "  The  Finer  Spirit," 
Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  **  Audrey,"  the  good  and  unlearned,  home-and- 
housekoeping  wife  of  the  brilliant  "  Touchstone": 

Touchstone,  shaping:  a  career, 
^^     Shines  at  each  exclusive  house:— 
'Such  a  clever  man,  my  dear. 

Tied  to— just  'a  country  mouse*! 

* '  Married  ere  he  dreamed  of  tis, 

Ere  he  knew  what  gifts  he  had— 
Strangre  that  Pate  should  yoke  him  thus, 
And  very,  very,  very  sadl" 

Touchstone  (let  them  mark  it  well), 

When  the  social  round  is  trod. 
Bored  by  dame  and  demoiselle— 

Goes  home  softly,  praising  God. 


Small  Youth  (to  chemist):  If  you  please, 
you'll  find  the  smell  in  the  bottle,  and  I  want 
twopenn'o'th  of  it. 


"We've  had  a  teriible  time  in  our  flat  this 
autumn." 

"  Sickness  ?  " 

"  No,  we  got  our  folding-bed  open  and  can't  get 
it  shut." 


The  S.P.C.A.  inspector  insisted  that  the  horse 
was  unfit  for  work  in  consequence  of  lack  of  food. 

"Well,  that's  a  good  'un ! "  replied  Coster. 
"  He's  got  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  at  home 
now,  only  he  ain't  got  no  time  to  eat  'era." 


Surgeon  (addressing  students  at  the  hospital) : 
The  muscle  of  the  left  leg  of  the  patient  has 
contracted  till  it  is  considerably  shorter  than  tlie 
right  leg,  therefore  he  limps.  Now,  what  would 
you  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Intelligent  Student:  Limp,  tool 


One  of  the  local  correspondents  of  a  con- 
temporary evidently  finds  "  sermons  in  stones  and 
good  in  everything."  Kecently  he  wrote  :  "  Yester- 
day was  another  delightful  day.  During  the 
afternoon  Her  Majesty's  ship  Daring  arrived,  with 
the  corpse  of  a  foreign  seaman  in  tow.'* 
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thp:  law  of  compensation. 
Doctor  (who  lias  shot  a  beater  in  the  leg)  :  Never  mind,  niy  good  man,  I'll  take  'em  all  out  for  nothing  ! 

Immaculate  Housewife:    My  good  man,  did  Mistress:    Mary,    who   is    that    man   I   hear 

you  ever  take  a  bath  ?  talking  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Unwashed    Tramp:    No,   mum;    I've    never  Mary  :  Please 'm  he's — er — my  long-lost  brother, 

took  nothing  bigger'n  a  silver  spoon.  Mistress:  Then  perliaps  you'll  kindly  lose  him 

again,  and  as  quickly  as  possiljle. 


Heiress:  I  married  him  at  last  because  he  said  Litbeary  Aspirant:  I  can  write  about  any- 

be  could  not  live  without  me.  thing. 

Her  Dearest  Friend  :  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Tired  Publisher  :  Then  please  right  about  face. 
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"No,  I  am  not  going  out  in  the  evenings  just 
now  to  anything  but  strictly  informal  affairs,"  said 
the  young  man  sadly.  "  Why  ?  Well,  because 
at  pre?;ent  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  a  dress  suit, 
and  lack  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  another.  It 
happened  this  w^ay.  I  had  a  friend,  a  good  fellow, 
who  came  to  me  one  night  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  lend  him  my  swallow-tail.  I  consented, 
but  I  told  him  I  wanted  the  clothes  back  the  next 
week,  as  I  had  a  function  to  attend  myself. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  week 
went  by,  and  not  a  word  from  my  friend  and  not  a 
'  ^n  of  my  clothes,     1   had  to  miss  my  date,  and 


"  The  landlady  turned  pink,  white,  and  then 
pink  again.  *  AVhy,'  she  gasped,  '  that  must  have 
been  the  suit  we  buried  him  in.  It  was  the  only 
good  one  we  found  among  his  wardrobe.' 

"  So  you  see  the  reason  why  I  say  '  No '  to 
R.S.V.P.  notes  just  now." 


She  :  Why  are  artists  always  so  careful  to  sign 
their  paintings  ? 

He  :  To  indicate  which  is  the  top  and  which  is 
the  bottom  of  the  picture. 


AN    ILLOGICAL   REVENGP]. 


Mrs.    jVlARMADUKPi 

Mr.  Surplice 


uke:  Girls  who  are  disappointed  in  love,  Mr.  Surplice,  generally  plunge  headlong  into  Church  work. 
:  Yes.     But  I  don't  see  why  the  clergy  should  be  punished  for  what  other  men  don't  do. 

What  are   you   burying 


was  pretty  mad,  but  I  didn't  say  anything. 
Another  week  went  by,  and  still  no  word.  Then 
I  decided  to  go  and  hunt  him  up  and  find  out 
if  he  intended  to  keep  my  garments  for  ever. 

"  I  called  at  his  lodgings  and  rang  the  bell.  His 
landlady  came  to  the  door.  When  I  asked  if  my 
friend  was  in,  she  gave  a  start  of  astonishment  and 
exclaimed,  'Why,  didn't  you  know  he  was  dead 
and  buried  ? ' 

"  It  was  my  turn  to  be  knocked  out.  After  1 
recovered  my  breath  1  explaine<l  that  I  had  not 
heard  the  news,  and  had  merely  called  to  take 
back  my  dress-suit.  It  would  doubtless  be  found 
among  my  friend's  effects,  I  said. 


Farmer:   Hi,  there! 
in  that  hole  ? 

Neighbour:    I'm  only  replanting  some  of  my 
garden  seeds. 

Farmer  :    Garden   seeds  ?     Looks   remarkably 
like  one  of  my  hens ! 

Neighbour  :    That's  no  matter,   the   seeds  are 
inside. 


School  Examiner  :  Can  you  tell  me  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  brute  ? 

Small  Girl  :  A  brute  is  an  imperfect  beast, 
and  mnn  is  a  perfect  beast. 


'B  Gbrietnias  Conference  on  Cbina. 

By  Arthur  Cookk. 
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Nervous  Lady  Passenger  :  Why  are  we 
stopping  out  here  at  sea  ? 

Captain:  Fog,  ma'am.     Can't  f^ee  up  the  river. 

Nervous  Lady  Passengkr:  But  I  can  discern 
the  stars  overhead. 

Captain:  Maybe;  but  until  the  boilers  burst 
we  aren't  go.ng  that  way. 


Teacher  :  What  is  an  octopus  ? 

Scholar  i  after  a  pause)  :  An  eight- sided  cat. 


Senior  Partner  :  That  new  clerk  seems 
reliable  ;  you  can  always  tell  what  he  is  going  to 
do  next. 

Junior  Partner:  And  what  is  that? 

Senior  Partner  :  Nothing  ! 


Aspiring  Young  Authou:  Can  you  advise  me 
how  to  beco:ne  a  good  })03t  ? 

Editor:  Certainly,  in  the  lirst  ])lace,  you 
must  die  ;  all  the  good  ones  are  dead,  you  know. 


I;ONGFEF.I.OW   ON   GOLF. 


-Mi.;s.  Newpo'it  (looking  at  book  cover,  "  ICvangeline— a  Tale  of  Acadie  ")  :  Here's  the  very 
thin^jcw  get'  Gr.bVg^— a  tale  ot!  a  caddie.     He's'so  fond  of  golf,  you  know. 


>;?.-rp^^:^sfj^^?>3^^i 


if-  'j'  :&^^^^^-<k>^^:$h-^i^-'^&:'M^-.-^^^^ 


From  the  Picture  by  John  Tnnes. 
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LONDON    TOWN 


By  FLOKA   ANNIE  STEEL.* 

IllvMrated  by  Frances  Eiuan, 


OU     must 
find  this 
dull,   sir, 
after     Lon- 
don   town," 
said  a  thin,  old 
voice. 

Jack  Dacre 
turned  quickly 
from  the  win- 
dow. He  was 
a  man  of  forty, 
without  any- 
thing to  boast 
of  save  a  very 
c  h  a  r  m  i  n  g 
manner  with 
w^omen  ;  for, 
as  his  faults 
had  never  lain  towards  their  injury,  he  had 
kept  his  respect  for  them. 

So  he  smiled  pleasantly,  even  though  the 
woman  who  spoke  was  old —sixty  or  there- 
abouts, small,  frail,  worn  exceedingly  like  the 
lappets  of  lace  concealing  her  thin  hair  and 
her  thin  throat  and  hands,  the  tout  ememhU 
suggesting  a  wonder  as  to  how  long  the 
covering,  both  of  body  and  soul,  could  last. 

"  You  used  to  Hve  in  London,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  asked,  phrasing  the  question  in  the  past 
tense,  because  the  long  journey  to  Monte 
Carlo  seemed  impossible  to  her  present 
condition. 

The  faint  tremble  of  her  head  and  hand 
grew  fainter,  she  sat  straighter  in  the  big 
arm-chair  by  the  cold  marble  mausoleum  of 
a  mantelpiece — for  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
salon  of  the  pmsion. 

"  I  do  live  there,"  she  replied  sharply.  "  I 
have  only  been  detained  here  by  my  health. 
I  shall  return  next  spring.  It  must  have 
been  looking  very  pretty  when  you  left.  The 
hyacinths  out  in  the  parks,  I  suppose.  It 
always  seems  a  pity  to  go  away  for  Easter  ; 
bat  one  must,  of  course.  Everyone  does." 
There  was  that  indefinable  tone  of  con- 


,,*  Copyrii^ht,    1900,    by   Flora    Annie    Steel,    in   the 
United  States  of  America. 
January,  1901. 


viction  in  her  voice  which  comes  with  the 
constant  repetition  of  any  formula  of  faith. 

"  I  suppose  one  must,"  replied  Jack  Dacre 
pohtely,  though  it  was  years  since  he  had 
been  of  those  who  recess  at  Easter.  The 
recollection  made  him  return  to  his  previous 
occupation  of  frowning  out  of  the  window 
at  a  blank  wall,  though  you  cannot  expect 
a  view,  even  at  Monte  Carlo,  in  a  four-lire 
jmision  !  Not  that  he  would  have  cared  for 
one,  his  chief  wants  in  life  being  a  cheap 
bed  and  breakfast,  and  proximity  to  a 
gambling-table.  The  "  Hotel  et  Pension 
de  Londres  "  supplied  him  with  both  for  two 
francs  a  day.  His  frown,  therefore,  was  for 
the  world  beyond  the  blank  wall.  He  was 
getting  tired  of  it  ;  yet  there  seemed  no  way 
out  of  it,  for  even  a  bullet  through  one's 
brain  did  not  fit  with  the  steady  meanness  of 
his  luck,  which  habitually  gave  him  enough 
cash  for  cigarettes  and  absinth,  but  no 
more  !  If  he  could  only  lose  that  five-pound 
note  he  kept  sewn  up  in  his  coat  pocket,  or 
win  enough  to  let  him  start  decent  stakes,  he 
might  be  able  to  make  that  choice  between 
death  and  life.     He  could  not  now. 

There  was  an  impatient  tapping,  as  of  a 
foot,  on  the  parquet  behind  him  as  he  stood 
silent.    Then  the  thin,  old  voice  began  again. 

"  Lady  Dashford's  ball  must  have  been  a 
great  success.  I  hear  she  brought  out  her 
youngest  daughter.  A  pretty  creature ; 
though,  naturally,  no  one  has  a  chance 
against  Miss  Abiram  Cent,  the  Chicago 
heiress,  for  looks,  if,  of  course,  you  except 
the  Duchess  of  Bedlam,  who  is  also  American, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

Jack  Dacre  felt  as  he  used  to  do  in  school 
when  called  upon  for  a  declension.  For  a 
second  he  felt  inclined  to  tell  the  truth — 
namely,  that  the  society  of  ladies  and 
duchesses  was  far  from  him  ;  but  there  was 
something  so  wistful  in  the  old  face,  raised 
appealingly  to  his,  that  he  replied  in  the 
afiirmative. 

The  shrunken  figure  leant  back  con- 
tentedly. 

"  I  thought  so,"  it  said.  "  But  one  can 
s(;arely  be  expected  to  know  everybody  when 
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one's  health  prevents  one  taking  much  notice 
of  new  comers.  But  I  shall  begin  my  social 
duties  again  next  spring,  and  it  really  doesn't 
matter  this  year.  The  season  must  be  dull 
with  the  Court  in  mourning.  How  pretty 
the  poor  Princess  was,  wasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yery  pretty,"  assented  Jack.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  the  Princess  at  all,  but  of 
the  face  before  him.  It  must  have  been 
very  pretty  once.  He  moved  closer  to  it  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  marble  mausoleum, 
a  gentlemanly  figure  despite  its  seedy  clothes. 

"  It  was  dreadfully  sad,  wasn't  it  ?  "  went 
on  the  thin,  appealing  voice.  "  I  don't 
remember  anything  more  so  for  years,  except, 
of  course,  poor  young  Davenport's  death. 
What  a  charming  fellow  he  was,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

Jack  Dacre  did  not  hesitate  this  time. 
He  said  young  Davenport  was  perfect,  though 
he  did  not  know  him  from  Adam  ;  and  five 
minutes  afterwards,  when  Tonio,  the  facto  fu7n, 
appeared  with  a  flourish  of  a  very  dirty 
serviette  and  an  announcement  that  breakfast 
was  ready.  Jack  Dacre  felt  it  was  time.  He 
was  beginning  to  inhabit  a  world  where  all 
the  men  were  charming,  all  the  women 
beautiful. 

This  one  had  been  so,  at  any  rate  ;  beauti- 
ful and  beloved — witness  the  little  dignified 
wave  of  her  thin  hand  with  which  she  had 
dismissed  him  to  his  breakfast  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  renew  their  conversation 
later  on. 

Who  the  dickens  was  she  ?  And  was  there 
no  one  else  in  the  dreary  little pensmi  ?  Tonio, 
the  factotum,  was  dignified  also  over  both 
these  questions.  The  chief  rooms  were  being 
kept,  of  course,  for  the  English  milords,  who 
thought  the  hotel  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
Signer  could  see  this  under  their  signatures 
in  the  visitors'  book.  As  for  the  Signorina 
Bellasis,  she  had  been  there  a  long  time,  on 
arrangement.  The  maitre  d'hotel  was  always 
open  to  moderate  reduction,  on  arrangement, 

and  if    the  Signor Jack  Dacre,  who, 

despite  years  of  wandering  from  watering- 
place  to  watering-place,  was  still  curiously 
observant  of  the  stains  on  the  tablecloth,  and 
the  smeariness  of  knives  and  forks,  inter- 
rupted this  digression  sharply,  and  Tonio 
returned  to  the  Signorina.  She  had  been 
there  ?  Yes  !  for  years,  but  she  was  going 
to  return  to  London  next  spring,  certainly. 
She  had  a  palazzo  in  London.  They  would 
be  sorry  to  lose  her,  for  she  never  complained 
of  the  food  or  said  a  harsh  word  of  anyone, 
or  failed  to  pay  her  bill  weekly,  with  si>pour- 
boire,  of  course,  for  attendance. 

The  Honourable  John  Dacre,  as  he  chose 


to  call  himself,  ate  the  rest  of  his  greasy  meal 
in  silence.  He  refused  a  compote,  made  of 
orange  peel  and  melon  rinds,  politely.  He 
did  not  call  the  claret  vinegar.  He  even 
sipped  the  decoction  Tonio  called  "  cafe 
7iero  "  without  a  murmur. 

Such  virtue  was  not  unattainable,  and 
pourhoires  were  a  necessity  of  personal  com- 
fort. But  he  had  not  paid  a  pension  bill 
weekly  for  years,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  ; 
yet  a  faint  twinge  of  remorse  rose  with  him 
from  the  stained  tablecloth  as  he  went  off  to 
gamble. 

He  did  not  return  from  the  Casino  till 
play  ceased  for  the  night,  so  he  saw  no  more 
of  the  little  old  lady.  But  as  he  went  up  to 
bed,  the  guttering  candle,  left  out  for  him  by 
Tonio  (and  'dpourboire),  showed  him  a  pair  of 
very  small,  very  well-worn  shoes  outside  the 
next  door  to  his.  His  own  boots  when  he 
put  them  out  stood  close  beside  the  shoes, 
and  the  comparison  in  size  and  delicacy 
struck  him. 

Tonio  and  the  pourboire  knew  better  than 
to  disturb  a  man  who  required  a  candle  left 
for  him  overnight,  before  noon ;  but  when  he 
did  rouse  Jack  Dacre,  he  brought  with  him  a 
neat  white  packet  sealed  with  wax.  It  was 
from  the  Signorina,  he  said  gravely.  Her 
room  was  next  the  Signer's.  She  had  been 
disturbed  by  hearing  him  cough  once  or  twice 
in  the  night.  So  she  sent  her  compliments, 
some  pate  ds  guimauve,  and  advised  him  to 
stay  in  bed,  as  chills  caught  on  a  journey 
from  London  were  apt  to  settle  on  the  lungs. 
Her  brother  had  died  of  one. 

Jack  looked  at  the  packet  with  a  kindly 
smile,  but  ordered  his  usual  glass  of  absinth. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  bound  to  give  a  word 
of  thanks  to  the  little  figure  in  the  salon 
when  he  went  downstairs.  It  was  great 
kindness  on  her  part,  he  said,  to  a  total 
stranger. 

"  No  one  is  a  stranger  to  me,"  she  said 
with  dignity,  "  who  comes  from  London 
town.  Besides,  you  belong  to  us''  And 
then  with  infinite  aplomb  she  handed  him 
her  card,  saying  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  return  the  compliment,  as  she  had  read  his 
name  in  the  visitors'  book. 

Jack  Dacre,  as  he  read  "  The  Honourable 
Eva  Bellasis  "  on  the  card  given  him,  felt 
another  twinge  of  remorse,  though,  as  he  told 
himself  cynically,  her  title  might  be  of  the 
same  class  as  his  own.  Meanwhile  they  could 
converse  on  equal  terms  about  the  aristocracy  ; 
which  they  did,  for  Jack  Dacre  w^as  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  had  given  himself  relations  as 
well  as  a  name.    So,  once  more,  the  Honour- 


'  You  must  find  this  dull,  sir,  after  London  town.'  " 
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able  John  Dacre  went  back  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  life  where  all  the  men  are  honourable, 
all  the  women  virtuous  ;  for  the  Signorina's 
London  town  was  peopled  by  heroes  and 
angels. 

It  bored  him  on  the  whole,  and  he  would 
most  likely  have  eschewed  the  salon  altogether, 
but  for  a  chance  meeting  that  day  with  an 
old  friend,  a  frequenter  like  himself  of 
gambling  resorts,  who  prided  himself  on 
knowing  everybody  and  everything  connected 
with  them. 

"  So  you're  at  ^he  '  Londres,'  "  said  this 
worthy.  "  That's  where  '  London  Town  ' 
boards.  What  ?  You  don't  know  the  story  ? 
She  was  Charley  Eaymond's  half  -  sister. 
Years  older,  but  they  say  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  you  ever  saw.  Money,  too.  Mothered 
him,  refused  to  marry,  and  all  that.  He  went 
to  the  bad  utterly,  but  she  hadn't  an  idea  of 
it,  and  the  doctor  didn't  tell  her.  So  she 
brought  him  south,  and  talked  of  lungs  and 
inherited  delicacy.  Young  cub  !  He  might 
have  done  her  the  service  of  dying  decently, 
but  he  didn't.  Shot  himself  one  night  at  the 
Casino.  They  hushed  it  up,  of  course.  I 
don't  think  even  she  knew  the  truth  ;  but 
they  couldn't  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
only  lost  all  his  money,  but  got  at  hers.  She 
had  brain  fever  and  never  got  quite  right. 
Refused  to  budge— though  the  Syndicate 
would  have  paid  her  way  home — until  Charley 
had  a  tombstone  !  So,  as  her  people  only 
allowed  her  bare  bread,  Charley  is  waiting 
for  a  monument  still.     Ha,  ha  !  " 

Jack  Dacre,  to  his  own  surprise,  felt  so 
much  inclined  to  fling  his  absinth  in  the 
laugher's  face  that  he  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp 
and  walked  back  to  the  Casino.  But  he  was 
off  play  ;  so  he  took  a  cigarette  into  the 
gardens.  Their  beauty,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  him,  and  he  passed  on  aimlessly,  till, 
again  to  his  own  surprise,  he  found  himself 
wandering  about  the  cemetery.  If  he  sought 
anything,  he  did  not  find  it,  so  he  strolled 
back  to  the  "  Hotel  de  Londres  "  at  such  a 
virtuous  hour  that  Tonio,  aghast,  asked  what 
was  the  matter  ?  Whereupon  Jack  Dacre 
swore  at  himself  for  a  cursed  fool  and 
straightway  returned  to  the  Casino,  where  he 
had  a  turn  of  slightly  stronger  luck,  the 
result  being  that  his  candle  guttered  very 
much  indeed  on  its  way  upstairs  just  before 
the  dawn,  and  he  nearly  stumbled  over  the 
little  shoes  which  had  worn  so  thin  upon  the 
path  of  virtue  !  He  did  not,  however,  other- 
wise disturb  their  owner,  for,  when  he  came 
down,  still  later,  next  morning  to  the  salon^ 
the  inmate  of  the  chair  by  the  mausoleum 


began  by  congratulating  herself  and  him  on 
the  soothing  effect  of  the  ^pdte  de  guimauve. 
The  memory  of  the  unopened  packet  in  his 
room  upstairs,  and  the  headache  remaining 
over  from  a  very  different  sedative,  gave 
Jack  Dacre  a  third  twinge  of  remorse,  and 
that  made  him  discourse  still  more  affably  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.  So  that  when 
Tonio  summoned  him  to  the  stained  table- 
cloth, he  remembered,  as  he  sat  down  to  it; 
that  people  sometimes  said  grace.  He  did 
not  say  it,  however. 

But,  after  this,  it  became  a  recognised  part 
of  his  day  to  go  into  good  society  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  Honourable  Eva  Bellasis. 
It  made  him  feel  a  little  dizzy  sometimes  ;  for 
his  recollections  of  London  town  w^ere  not 
hers.  So  far  as  they  went  it  was  a  heaven 
upon  earth  ! 

So  the  days  passed  and  his  slightly  better 
luck  at  the  tables  continued.  Nevertheless, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  first  w^eek  he  found 
himself  actually  paying  his  bill,  he  swore 
at  himself  under  his  breath  once  more  and 
told  himself  that  he  must  not  get  into  the 
bad  habit. 

Still  he  was  not  sure  of  himself,  and  felt 
quite  grateful  when  Providence  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  be  so  virtuous  again,  since  on 
the  very  next  settling  day  he  found  some- 
thing better  to  do  with  his  money.  For  the 
arm-chair  by  the  mausoleum  was  vacant  when 
he  came  down  to  the  salon  that  morning,  and 
Tonio,  when  he  came  in  with  the  perennial 
flourish  of  the  dirty  serviette,  brought  him  a 
note  —  a  pretty  little  note  full  of  sweets 
and  sentiments.  Mr.  Dacre  had  been  so 
kind,  it  ran,  that  the  writer  was  going  to  ask 
a  tiny  favour,  as  Tonio  was  always  so  busy  in 
the  morning,  and  she  had  had  a  bad  fainting 
fit  in  the  night.  But  as  Mr.  Dacre  must 
pass  the  flower  market,  would  he  order  a 
two-lire  wreath  to  be  sent  to  her  ?  The  note 
w^as  signed,  "  Ever  yours,  dear  Mr.  Dacre, 
most  sincerely,"  and  there  was  a  postscript, 
"  It  is  my  dear  dead  brother's  birthday,  and  I 
want  it  for  him." 

Jack  looked  at  the  note  many  times  during 
his  barmecidal  breakfast,  began  an  answer  on 
some  flimsy  paper  loaned  by  Tonio,  tore  this 
up  again  because  the  flimsiness  seemed  to 
invade  the  words,  and  finally  sent  a  message 
that  Mr.  Dacre  would  be  glad  to  help  Miss 
Bellasis  in  that  and  every  possible  way.  He 
kept  his  word,  too  ;  for,  finding  the  market 
people  demur  to  sending  the  wreath  at  once, 
he  took  it  back  himself. 

"  Jesu  Maria  !  "  exclaimed  Tonio  when  he 
saw  it.      "How  pleased  the  Signorina  will 
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'  He  iiearlv  stumbled  over  the  little  shoes  which  had  worn  so  thin.' 


be  !  It  is  a  wreath  fit  for  a  saint !  The 
Signor  must  show  it  to  lier.  She  is  in  tlie 
sahn  now,  though  she  ought  to  be  in  her  bed." 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  Jack 
Dacre,  noticing  a  faint  droop  of  her  hp  and 
a  hesitation  in  lier  speech,  told  himself  that 
the  fainting  fit  was  possibly  a  slight  stroke. 
Yet  her  mind  was  clear  enough,  for  after  one 
look  at  the  wreath  she  flushed  up  and  said 
nervously  that  flowers  must  be  very  cheap 
that  morning  if  it  had  been  only  two  lire  ! 


"They  were  dirt 
cheap,"  replied  Jack 
calmly,  and  then  in 
a  sudden  impulse  he 
asked  jf — as  she  was 
manifestly  unable  to 
get  out  herself — he 
could  take  the  wreath 
for  her  anywhere  ? 
She  flushed  up  again 
like  a  girl  and  laid 
a  trembling  hand  on 
the  flowers.  He  was 
very  kind,  she  said, 
very,  very  kind.  She 
had  meant  to  ask 
Tonio  ;  but  it  would 
be  far  nicer  if  he 
did  not  mind,  for  he 
was  one  of  them- 
selves, as  it  were, 
and  Charley  had 
always  been  so  sensi- 
tive. 

Jack  Dacre  found 
the  suicide's  grave 
this  time.  There  was 
a  dead  two-lircAvreath 
hanging  on  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  plain 
black  cross,  and  he 
felt  uncertain 
whether  to  say  it  was 
good  enough  for  the 
memory  of  the  man 
who  lay  underneath 
it,  or  admire  himself 
for  the  superior 
merits  of  the  new 
one  which  liad  pre- 
vented him  from 
paying  his  bill !  For, 
naturally,  a  man 
must  have  a  margin 
for  cigarettes  and 
absinth  ! 

AVhen  he  and  the 
gutter ing  candle  went 
upstairs  that  night  there  were  no  shoes  out- 
side tlie  door  next  to  his  ;  the  feet  to  which 
they  belonged  had  not  been  strong  enough 
for  the  path  of  virtue. 

Nevertheless,  their  owner  was  down  in  the 
salon  before  him  next  day,  and  looked  up 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  entered.  "  I've 
been  wanting  to  explain  so  much,"  said  the 
thin  voice.  "  I  forgot  you  did  not  know 
and  would  wonder  at  the  wooden  cross.  It 
is  only  temporary.     There  is  really  a  white 
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'  It  looks  beautiful.'  " 


marble  Runic  cross.  His  mother  was  a 
Cornish  woman,  you  know.  It  has  three 
steps  to  the  pedestal,  for  the  name  and  date  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  on  the  cross  itself  but 
the  text,  '  Blessed  are  the  pure.'  That 
seems  to  suit  him  best,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Jack  Dacre  said  gravely  that  it  was  most 
appropriate,  adding,  why  he  scarcely  knew, 
that  he  had  quite  understood  the  wooden 
cross  to  be  purely  temporary.  But  she  sat 
twisting  her  trembling  fingers  together 
nervously. 

"  It  ought  to  have  been  put  up  long  ago, 

but— but "     She  paused,  looked  at  him, 

and  then  went  on.  "  You  will  understand, 
Mr.  Dacre,  for  you  are  one  of  us,  as  it  were. 
But  after  the  bills  are  paid  there  is  very 
little  left — sometimes  nothing  at  all ;  and,  of 
course,  the  bills  must  be  paid,  mustn't  they  ?  " 

Jack  replied  hurriedly  that  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  not  to  jjay  bills,  and  tried 
to  change  the  subject  by  talking  of  the 
Countess  of  Clewers's  fancy  ball.  But  even 
"  London  Town  "  could  not  divert  her  atten- 


tion. It  was  getting  close  to  the  end,  she 
said  ;  spring  would  soon  come  ;  it  seemed, 
sometimes,  as  if  it — the  cross — would  never 
be  begun. 

It  seemed  so,  indeed  ;  and  as  he  sat  down 
to  the  stained  tablecloth  he  remarked  to 
Tonio  that  the  Signorina  was  not  so  well 
that  morning. 

Tonio  gave  a  flourish  of  the  dirty  serviette 
towards  his  eyes  ;  but  if  he  was  tearful,  he 
was  also  frank  with  the  frankness  of  his  class. 
"  Not  so  well  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  The  Signorina 
will  never  be  well.  She  will  never  see  the 
palazzo  in  London  town,  for  she  will  never 
leave  the  '  Hotel  de  Londres '  till  the  good 
brothers  carry  her  downstairs  feet  foremost. 
Tlie  Blessed  Mary  be  praised  !  It  is  better 
so  ;  she  will  not  weary  for  a  monument  when 
she  is  in  Paradise." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  she  wearied  for 
one  sadly.  Something  ought  to  be  done, 
she  said  helplessly,  and  Jack  Dacre,  as  usual, 
assented  to  the  proposition.  He  even  talked 
of  estimates,  of  payment  by  instalments,  of 
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men  being  able  to  manage  tradesfolk  better 
than  women. 

Finally,  he  never  knew  exactly  how,  he 
found  himself  one  day  buying  a  child's  paint 
box  and  some  tracing-paper  with  which  he 
sat  up  in  his  room  instead  of  going  to  the 
Casino.  And  next  morning  there  was  no 
need  to  distract  attention  artfully  by  tales  of 
"  London  town,''  since  there  was  a  real  plan 
and  estimate  of  a  Eunic  cross  in  white 
Carrara  marble  to  discuss.  It  took  a  long 
time,  a  very  long  time,  to  thresh  out  all  the 
contingencies,  partly  because  they  seemed  to 
come  fresh  each  time  to  the  brain  which  had 
puzzled  over  them  so  long. 

Thus  nearly  a  fortnight  passed,  and  yet 
the  faint  reflection  on  that  blank  wall — 
which  was  all  the  "  Hotel  et  Pension  de 
Londres  "  had  for  view — of  a  sunset  that 
was  making  all  the  rest  of  Monte  Carlo  into 
a  dream  city,  found  him  one  day  still  bending, 
with  the  plan  in  his  hand,  over  a  sofa  set  in 
that  upper  room,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
well-worn  shoes  had  stood. 

"  '  S.icred  to  the  memory  of  Charles,'  "  he 
read  mechanically.  The  quiet  head — its  lace 
covering  had  given  up  its  task  for  some  days 
now  —  upon  the  pillow  stirred.  "  '  The 
Honourable,'  please,"  said  the  thin  voice. 
"  I  wonder  at  your  forgetting  that,  when  you 
are " 

Jack  Dacre  interrupted  her.  "  Certainly  ! 
we  must  not  forget '  The  Honourable.'  "  Then 
he  read  on. 

"  It  sounds  right.  I — I  should  hke  to 
see  how  it  looks  again,  please." 

He  slid  his  arm  beneath  the  pillow  and 
raised  her.  The  pale  reflection  of  the  sunset 
had  almost  gone.  The  room  grew  grey  to 
match  her  face. 

"  It  looks  beautiful.  I  don't  think  they 
could  have  done  it  better  in  London  town," 
said  the  thin,  old  voice.  "  Thank  you  so 
much.  It  Avill  be  such  a  comfort  to  think  of 
it  when  I  am  there  ;  for  I  must  go  back,  of 
course,  when  the  recess  is  over." 

*  ::^  «  :l:  « 

The  Honourable  John  Dacre  and  Tonio 
were  chief  mourners  at  the  funeral.  The 
former  brought  a  magnificent  WTeatli  of 
liUes  to  lay  on  the  little  heap  of  new-turned 
earth  whence,  for  a  time,  the  black  wooden 
cross  had  disappeared  ;  but  Tonio  stuck  to  a 
two  -  lire  offering  of  immortelles.  They 
would  last  longer,  he  said,  and  the  dear  dead 
were  always  content  in  Paradise  ;  even  the 
Signorina  w^ould  not  care  now  what  lay  above 
her  and  her  brother. 

"  It  ivill  he  such  a  comfort  to  think  of  it 


icken  I  am,  there^  The  words,  contradicting 
Tonic's,  haunted  Jack  Dacre  as  he  sat  at  the 
tables  trying  to  recoup  himself  for  lost 
opportunities  and  the  wreath  of  lilies. 

"  Faiies  vos  jeux,  mpssieurs  1  Le  jeu  est 
fait !     Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd  !  " 

The  monotonous  chant  w^ent  on,  but  the 
muck-rake  spared  Jack  Dacre's  stake  so  often 
that  he  rose  from  the  table  with  eighty 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  Not  a  grand  coup  in 
itself,  but  enough  to  mdk.^  'a,  grand  coup  on 
the  morrow.         , 

Yet  next  morning,  to  Tonic's  astonishment, 
Jack  Dacre  came  down  to  the  empty  salon 
early  and  asked  for  his  bill.  He  paid  it, 
wrote  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book  once 
more,  opposite  an  assertion  that  he  had 
found  nothing  to  complain  about  in  the 
"  Hotel  de  Londres."  Then,  having  pre- 
sented Tonio  with  a  liberal  pourhoire,  he 
bade  his  luggage  be  sent  to  the  station,  and 
so,  with  the  remainder  of  the  eighty  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  strolled  into  the  town.  There 
he  paid  a  few  trifling  bills,  including  his 
washing — a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  years  ! 

It  was  well  on  into  the  afternoon  before 
he  picked  his  way,  through  a  forest  of  broken 
pillars,  and  funeral  urns,  and  weeping  angels, 
to  the  oflice  of  the  largest  marble  works  in 
Monte  Carlo,  and  gave  a  most  business-like 
order  for  a  Runic  cross  to  be  placed  over 
grave  40 IG  in  the  cemetery.  The  money  was 
lodged  with  the  English  chaplain,  wiio  had 
promised  to  see  the  order  properly  executed. 

He  had  just  enough  money  when  he 
arrived  at  the  railway  station  for  a  glass  of 
absinth,  a  daily  paper,  and  a  second  class 
ticket,  somewhere  over  and  above,  of  course, 
the  five-pound  note  which  he  always  kept 
religiously  sewn  up  in  his  coat  pocket.  But 
he  had  often  been  in  sinn'lar  case,  so  it  was 
not  that  which  made  him  hesitate  whether  to 
take  that  ticket  east  or  west.  To  Nice  and 
its  naughtiness,  or  to  Genoa  with  its  harbour 
whence  one  man  at  least  had  sailed  to  find  a 
new  world. 

What  held  him  irresolute  before  the 
booking-office  was  the  fact  that,  for  many  a 
long  year  past,  he  had  never  left  a  place  as 
he  was  leaving  Monte  Carlo  that  day,  withou^^ 
owing  a  farthing  ! 

So  he  stood,  a  solitary  figure  in  the  sun- 
shine, looking  at  his  portmanteau  on  which 
was  emblazoned — 

"  Thp]  Honble.  John  Dacre." 
After  a  time,  a  train  came  up  and  he  got 
into  it.     Whether  he  went  east  or  west  is 
uncertain,  but,  whichever  it  was,  he  had  paid 
off  some  old  scores. 
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AUSTRALIAN  politics  have  at  present 
no  sncli  commanding  figures  as 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa 
or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  Canada.  The 
conspicuous  place  occupied  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  in  Colonial  statesmanship  for 
so  many  years  has  not  yet  been  filled,  and 
to  that  circumstance  more  than  to  any 
other  was  probably  due  the  long  delay 
in  the  federation  of  Australia.  The  Federal 
movement  during  its  latter  period,  however, 
may  be  said  to  have  revealed  the  latent 
powers  of  one  man — Mr.  Edmund  Barton, 
to  wit — as  a  spokesman  and  a  leader 
of  Australian  nationality  and  sentiment. 

Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  '*  coming  "  man  in 
liis  own  Colony,  New  South  Wales ;  he 
**  arrived  "  long  since.  At  the  age  of  fifty 
he  has  enjoyed  in  turn  pretty  well  every 
honour  that  New  South  Wales  could  confer 
upon  him  —  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  member  of  tlie  Council,  Attorney- 
General  and  Acting  Premier,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  delegate  to  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion. It  is  true  tliat  Mr.  Barton  never 
formed  a  Government  of  his  own,  but 
this  was  because  he  'verted  from  Free 
Trade  to  Protection  in  1881),  and  since  that 
date  the  Protectionists  of  New  Sonth  Wales, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brief  period,  have 
been  in  a  Parliamentary  minority. 

But  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  future  historian  of 
Australia,  Mr.  Barton  may  be  said  to  occupy 


a  position  of  greater  honour  and  distinction 
than  that  of  any  of  its  Premiers  or  Opposi- 
tion leaders.  He  has  been  the  Galahad 
of  the  Federation  cause  ;  Australian  unity 
he  made  the  one  and  only  object  of  his 
political  career  under  circumstances  which 
reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  his  courage 
and  enthnsiasm.  At  the  first  plebiscite 
the  New^  South  Wales  Parliament  raised 
the  necessary  majority  for  the  Bill  to 
80,000  ;  the  electors  failed  to  give  this 
majority,  and  thus  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  Colonies  concerned  were  for  the  time 
being  frustrated.  In  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Barton,  who  had  been  a  leading  figure 
at  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Bill, 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
bringing  "  the  Mother  Colony  "  into  agree- 
ment with  her  more  enlightened  daughters. 
Having  resigned  his  membership  of  the 
Upper  House,  Mr.  Barton  at  the  last 
General  Election  in  New  South  AYales 
fought  the  Premier,  Mr.  Reid,  in  his  own 
constituency,  attributing  the  mishap  to  his 
Laodicean  tactics,  and  undertook  a  crusade 
tliroughout  the  Colony  in  favour  of  the 
Federation  Bill.  Mr.  Barton  practically  won 
his  battle.  In  East  Sydney  he  did  not 
succeed  in  ousting  Mr.  Reid,  but  he  con- 
tinued the  contest  with  such  unwearied  energy 
and  zeal  that  at  the  second  referendum  the 
victory  of  his  cause  was  assured. 

The  man  whom  the  force  of  events  has 
thus  made  the  leader  and  the  saviour  of 
the   Federal   movement    must   be   rejrarded 
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as  the  finest  orator  in  Australasian  politics. 
That  was  the  opinion,  I  believe,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  formed  when  visiting  the 
Colonies  a  few  years  ago.  Lord  Rosebery, 
I  may  add,  had  an  exceptional  opportunity 
of  judging,  inasmuch  as  he  was  entertained 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  Sydney, 
at  which  Mr.  Barton,  as  chairman,  is  said  to 
have  made  thirty-three  speeches,  w^hilst  the 
guest  of  the  evening  fell  short  of  this  record 
by  only  one  or  two. 

A  native  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Barton  passed 
through  its  Grammar  School  and  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  matriculated  at  the  University. 
When  Mr.  Barton  went  to  the  Bar,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  it  was  with  pretty  well  all 
the  "  honours "  which  Sydney  University 
could  bestow  upon  him.  Li  1877,  when  the 
University  was  given  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, he  became  a  candidate  for  its 
suffrages  against  Sir  William  Windeyer,  and 
was  defeated  only  by  six  votes.  The  result 
did  not  mortify  Mr.  Barton's  love  for  his 
alma  mater ^  and  two  years  later,  when  Sir 
William  became  a  judge,  the  desire  of  liis 
heart  was  gratified.  The  member  for  Sydney 
University,  having  risen  to  the  position  of 
leader  at  the  Colonial  Bar,  was  appointed 
Speaker  by  the  Assembly  in  January,  1888, 
and  occupied  the  chair  for  four  years.  On 
his  retirement  Mr.  Barton  accepted  nomina- 
tion to  tlie  Legislative  Council,  where  in 
later  years  he  occasionally  defended  the 
policy  of  the  Protectionist  party  with  an 
eloquence  which  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  feebleness  of  its  advocates  in  the  popular 
Chamber.     Having   put  the  fiscal  question 
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altogether  aside  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Federa- 
tion, Mr.  J^arton  now  appeals  to  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists  alike. 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Houston  Reid, 
with  whom  Mr.  Barton  may  be  said  to  have 
fought  the  battle  of  Federation,  was 
Prime  Minister  of  New'  South  Wales  for 
tlie  long  period — in  Colonial  politics,  at 
any  rate — of  nine  years.  It  is  rather  a 
rare  combination  of  (jualities  wliich  gave 
him  this  staying  power,  although  not  one  of 
them,  perhaps,  is  of  the  highest  kind.  He 
is  ready  of  speech — Sir  Henry  Parkes  once 
compared  Mr.  Reid's  finency  with  that  of  a 
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waterspout  after  heavy  rain — as  those  who 
heard  hhii  in  London  during  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  will  remember.  He  is  skilful  in 
Parliamentary  tactics  —  probably  more  so 
than  any  man  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  since  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Greorge  Dibbs.  He  has  a  genial  temper, 
which  never  failed  even  during  the  time  of 
sharp  personal  antagonism  between  him  and 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  He  has  persistent 
belief  in  his  cause,  as  was  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  he  set  to  work  to  restore  Free 
Trade  to  New  South  Wales  in  the  hour  of 
Protectionist  triumph. 

Mr.  Keid  was  born  at  the  town  of  John- 
stone, near  Paisley,  where  his  father  was 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  the  age  of   seven,  however,   the   future 

statesman 
was  taken 
by  his 
parents  to 
Australia, 
first  to  Mel- 
bourne and 
afterwards 
to  Sydney. 
In  Sydney 
Mr.  Reid 
entered  the 
Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  in 
1878  had 
risen  to  the 
position  of 
Auditor- 
General. 
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some  essays 
on  Free  Trade — the  (juestion  of  the  hour  in 
the  Colony— which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  Mr.  Reid  gave  up  his 
appointment  in  the  Civil  Service  in  order 
to  contest  an  East  Sydney  constituency  as 
a  Free  Trader  at  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  Three  years  after  his  election  he 
became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
from  that  time  was  regarded  as  Sir  Henry 
Parkes's  chief  lieutenant,  until  the  retirement 
of  the  veteran  statesman  in  1891. 

No  one  would  pretend  that  Mr.  Reid  fills 
anything  like  the  place  in  the  popular  mind 
of  Australia  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  did. 
But  in  New  South  Wales  there  is  on  the 
part  of  both  friends  and  opponents  a  personal 
liking  for  the  man  which  his  more  famous 
predecessor  could  not  always  command.  For 
one  thing,  Mr.  Reid  has  been  in  his  time  an 
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enthusiastic  and  fairly  successful  cricketer, 
and  anyone  who  knows  Australia  will  know 
that  the  athlete  connts  for  mucli  in  politics. 

Sir  AVilliam  J.  I^yne,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New 
S  0  u  t  h 
Wales,  has 
not  perhaps 
so  marked  a 
personality 
as  Sir  George 
Dibbs,  the 
ex -Premier, 
who  is  now 
out  of  Par- 
liament. Sir 
George  had 
a  most  curi- 
ous experi- 
ence of  Par- 
liamentary 
success — he 
was  three 
times  Prime 
Minister, 

and  yet  altogether  his  reign  did  not  much 
exceed  a  year.  Considering  the  disadvautages, 
personal  and  otliervvise,  against  which  Sir 
George  Dibbs  had  to  contend,  oidy  his 
shrewd  management  of  men  could  ha^'e 
thrice  placed  him  at  the  helm.  As  a  leader 
Sir  William  is  not  primarily  distinguished 
for  this  quality,  and  his  skill  in  debate  is 
outmatched  by  more  than  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents. On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  a  good 
administrative  record  under  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings  and  Sir  George  Dibbs  ;  as  both 
Minister  for  Lands  and  Minister  for  Public 
Works  he  showed  abilities  which  may  yet 
be  of  much 
service  to 
the  Colony 
a  n  d  the 
Empire. 

Sir  Wil- 
1  i  a  m  h  a  s 
been  in  Par- 
1  i  a  m  e  n  t 
nearly  20 
years,  hav- 
i  n  g  bee  n 
returned  at 
the  s  a  m  e 
election  as 
Mr.  Reid. 
He  was 
born  in  Tas- 
mania  in 
1844,     and  the  hon.  a.  deakin. 
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on  his  mother's  side  is  of  Scotch  descent. 
The  son  of  a  farmer,  Sir  AYilliam  first  started 
Ufe  as  a  squatter  in  Queensland.  But  the 
Fates — in  the  shape  of  drought  and  fire — 
proved  unkind,  and  he  gave  up  his  sheep 
station  to  become  clerk  to  the  local  district 
council.  This  position  he  held  till  1875, 
when  he  again  tried  his  fortune  as  a  farmer 
in  the  Albury  district  of  New  South  Wales. 
Sir  AVilliam's  success  had  for  its  sequel  his 
appearance  as  a  candidate  for  the  xlssembly. 


In  the  circumstances,  his  choice  of 
party  must  count  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. The  farming  class  in  New 
South  Wales  have  certainly  nothing 
to  gain  from  Protection,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Of  Mr.  Keid's  colleagues  in  the 
Free  Trade  party  the  ablest  Parlia- 
mentarian is,  I  think,  Mr.  William 
McMillan.  Mr.  McMillan  made  his 
mark  at  the  last  Federal  Convention, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Federation 
Pill  during  Mr.  Keid's  absence  in 
England.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Sir  William  McArthur,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  McArthur  and  Co.,  the 
Australian  merchants.  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  first  at 
Londonderry  and  afterwards  at  Mel- 
bourne. Mr.  McMillan,  who  is  on  the  right 
side  of  fifty,  has  been  in  the  Assembly  twelve 
years.  W^ith  Mr.  Murray  Smith,  he  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Conservative  member  of  the 
Free  Trade  party,  a  fact  which  may  prevent 
both  gentlemen  reaching  the  position  in 
Colonial  politics  to  which  their  abilities 
entitle  them.  Shortly  after  his  first  appoint- 
ment as  Treasurer,  in  1889,  Mr.  McMillan 
brought  the  Parkes  Ministry  into  great  dis- 
favour with  the  Labour  party  by  his  language 
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about  strikes,  and  as  a  consequence  retired 
from  office  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  McMillan 
have  all  been  chosen  as  representatives  of 
their  Colony  on  the  Federation  question. 
Sir  Joseph  Abbott,  another  New  South 
Welshman,  who  has  taken  a  useful  part 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Dominion  of  Australia,  is  now  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  At  the  memorable 
Sydney  Convention  of  1891,  Sir  Joseph  was 
elected  Chairman  of  Connnittees,  a  position 
only  second  to  that  .of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  as 
President  of  the  Convention.  He  has  pre- 
sided over  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
Sydney  for  eight  years,  and  with  Lady 
Abbott,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
hostesses,  is  personally  esteemed  by  almost 
every  member.  The  Speakership  is  by  no 
means  a  bed  of  roses,  for  the  popular 
Chamber  is  much  given  to  all-night  sittings 
as  well  as  "  scenes." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker 
has  no  political  future  except  membership  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  Colonies  it 
js,  of  course,  otherwise.  Before  becoming 
Speaker  he  had  been  a  Minister  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  for  a  short  time  the  leader 
ot   an   ephemeral   Third    Party   of   Federal 


Protectionists.  Sir  Joseph  Abbott  is  a 
solicitor  by  profession,  but  now  employs  his 
leisure  in  pastoral  pursuits  on  a  delightful 
estate  within  easy  distance  of  Sydney.  He 
was  born  in  New  South  Wales  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  and  was  knighted  in  1892. 

Yictoria's  financial  debacle  in  1892-1893 
left  its  mark  upon  the  politics  of  the  Colony. 
More  than  one  statesman  of  reputation  and 
promise  in  Melbourne  found  his  career  cut 
short  by  the  personal  consequences  to  him- 
self of  the  collapse  of  the  land  "boom," 
these  gentlemen  retiring  into  private  life 
(from  which  they  have  not  yet  returned) 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  shat- 
tered fortunes.  If  it  thus  unmade  leading 
Parliamentarians,  however,  this  sudden  turn 
in  the  tide  of  prosperity  was  the  means 
of  proving  to  the  Victorians,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of  their 
present  Prime  Minister— Sir  George  Turner. 
It  was  the  conjuncture  of  the  hour  and  the 
man. 

When  Sir  George  became  Premier,  about 
six  years  ago,  he  had  to  do  for  the  State 
what  most  of  the  citizens  of  Melbourne  were 
trying  to  do  for  themselves.  He  had  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  This  was  his  most 
urgent   as   well   as    most    important    duty, 
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seeing  that  the  expenditure  stood  in  some- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  nine  milHons 
sterling  to  six  millions  of  revenue.  A  highly 
successful  solicitor,  who  had  been  mayor  of 
St.  Kilda — Melbourne's  fashionable  seaside 
suburb — then  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  two  years  later  Commissioner  of  Customs 
during  the  unfortunate  Premiership  of  Mr. 
Munro,  Sir  Geoi'ge  Turner's  record  by  no 
means  suggested  any  brilliant  exploits.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  has  not  attempted  to  do 
anything  brilliant.  He  believed  from  the 
outset  that  the  situation  could  not  be  re- 
trieved by  any  amount  of  linancial  jnggler'y  ; 
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to  his  mind  only  one  policy  was  possible — 
that  of  rigorous  retrenchment.  Rigorous 
retrenchment  meant  cutting  down  official 
salaries,  withdrawing  grants,  cancelling  various 
projects,  and  other  disagreeable  things  calcu- 
lated to  excite  enmity  and  uncharitableness. 
But  the  qualities  which  some  people  thought 
they  had  discovered  in  him  as  solicitor, 
mayor,  and  Commissioner  of  Customs,  now 
found  full  vent.  The  Prime  Minister  stuck 
to  his  unpleasant  but  necessary  task  with 
dogged  pei-tinacity,  showing  a  cheeseparing 
care  for  detail  and  a  callous  indifference  to 
personal   feeling    which    could    never    have 


been  expected  of  a  statesman  of  more  bril- 
liant parts.  In  less  than  three  years,  having 
given  endless  offence  to  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  community  generally,  the  ex-mayor  of 
St.  Kilda  had  done  what  was  bargained  of 
him— he  had  balanced  the  books  in  the 
national  exchequer.  A  K.C.M.G.  in  January, 
1897,  and  the  Jubilee  junketing  of  the 
following  summer,  constituted  his  well  de- 
served reward. 

Of  Sir  George  Turner's  Parliamentary  rivals 
the  most  prominent  is  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin, 
M.L.C.,  J.P.  Mr.  Deakin  was  in  office 
from  1880  to  1890,  sharing  the  direction  of 
affairs,  as  Cliief  Secretary,  with  Mr.  Duncan 
Gillies,  as  Premier,  the  two  gentlemen  being 
leaders  of  a  coalition  of  Protectionists  and 
Free  Traders.  At  forty-four,  he  is  the 
finest  debater  in  the  Assembly,  and  has  a 
keen,  intellectual  interest  in  politics  which 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
recent  years. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Deakin's  career,  as  it 
has  been  told  to  me  by  one  of  his  friends, 
sounds  like  a  romance  of  politics.  The 
prime  mover  in  the  Australian  Natives' 
Association  proudly  acknowledges  Melbourne 
as  his  birthplace.  Mr.  Deakin  went  to 
Melbourne  University,  but  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  graduate.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  practice,  obtained  immediate 
employment  on  the  staff  of  the  Melhoimie 
Age.  When  Mr.  Deakin  had  been  at  work 
there  for  a  few  months,  a  deputation  waited 
upon  Mr.  David  Syme,  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper,  to  ask  him  to  contest  as  a  Liberal  a 
pending  vacancy  in  the  constituency  of  West 
Bourke,  which  was  regarded  as  a  Conservative 
stronghold.  Mr.  Syme  declined  the  invitation 
for  personal  reasons,  but  said  he  had  a  young 
man  in  his  office  who,  although  quite  un- 
known, would  make  an  excellent  candidate. 
Mr.  Deakin  was  introduced  to  the  deputa- 
tion, and  such  was  the  impression  he  made 
that  they  at  once  resolved  to  recommend 
him  to  the  constituency.  The  young 
journalist  fought  the  election  with  splendid 
energy,  speaking  with  the  fluency  of  the 
debating  society  and  the  plausibility  of  the 
leading  article,  and,  with  the  gallant  assist- 
ance of  the  Age^  captured  the  seat  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-six. 

But  this  brilliant  success  was  to  be  short- 
lived. It  was  found  that  there  had  been  a 
hitch  in  the  polling  arrangements — enough 
votes  to  possibly  convert  a  majority  of  fifty- 
six  into  a  minority  had  not  been  recorded. 
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Having  made  a  distinguished  Parliamentary 
debut  by  moving  the  Address,  Mr.  Deakin 
voluntarily  resigned  his  seat.  Political  virtue 
had  on  this  occasion  to  be  its  own  reward, 
for  at  the  second  election  Mr.  Deakin  was 
defeated  by  an  exceptionally  strong  candidate, 
the  majority  being  fifteen.  After  these  trying 
experiences  Mr.  Deakin  philosophically  sought 
relaxation  on  a  special  correspondent's  trip  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  At  the  General 
Election  twelve  months  later — in  February, 
1880 — Mr.  Deakin  returned  to  the  fray. 
But  the  irony  of  misfortune  again  awaited 
him  ;  this  time  he  lost  his  goal 
by  thirteen  votes.  Then  in 
six  months  the  unexpected 
happened  in  another  General 
Election,  and  Mr.  Deakin  for 
the  fourth  time  in  eighteen 
months  fought  the  constitu- 
ency. West  Bourke  could  not 
withstand  such  indomitable 
courage,  and  Mr.  Deakin  en- 
tered upon  a  most  successful 
Parliamentary  career.  His  great 
capacity  carried  all  before  him. 
In  three  years  Mr.  Deakin  had 
entered  the  Ministry  as  Com- 
missioner  of  Public  Works  ;  in 
less  than  five,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  he  was  leading  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Deakin's  career  has  not 
been  the  triumph  merely  of  the 
clever  debater.  His  speeches 
show  knowledge  and  thought 
as  well  as  mental  quickness  in 


seizing  vital  points.  In  order 
to  understand  a  subject  of  the 
first  importance  to  Australia— 
the  subject  of  irrigation — Mr. 
Doakin  visited  India,  Egypt, 
and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
system  adopted  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  conscience  Mr. 
Deakin  brought 
into  polities  when 
he  resigned  his 
hardly  won  seat 
for  West  Bourke 
has  given  him 
something  of 
John  Morley's 
reputation  in  Yic- 
torian  politics  ; 
when  attending 
the  London  Colo- 
nial Conference  in 
1887,  Mr.  Deakin 
declined  a  knighthood  because  he  regarded  it 
as  inconsistent  with  his  democratic  principles. 
Next  to  Sir  George  Turner  and  Mr. 
Deakin,  the  most  influential  political  leader 
in  Victoria  is  Mr.  William  Arthur  Trenwith, 
the  John  Burns  of  Australia.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Trenwith  was  more  than  once 
offered  a  seat  on  the   Treasury  Bench,  but 
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not  until  after  the  recent  General  Election 
in  Yictoria  was  he  induced  to  leave  the 
Independent  Labour  party. 

As  his  name  suggests,  Mr,  Trenwith  is  of 
Cornish  origin.  His  father  was  a  bootmaker, 
who  emigrated  to  the  new  Launceston  across 
the  seas,  and  in  that  pleasant  Tasmanian 
town  Mr.  Trenwith  was  born  in  1847.  At 
thirteen  he  was  working  at  the  boot  trade 
and  maintaining  both  himself  and  his 
brother.  At  twenty-one  he  was  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  from  that  time  forward  was 
foremost  in  its  trade  unionism  and  labour 
politics.  Mr.  Trenwith  was  returned  to 
the  Assembly  for  the  Richmond  division 
of  Melbourne  in  1889,  having  previously 
sufPered  two  defeats.  He  was  chosen  a 
Commissioner  for  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
and  has  been  president  of  that  formidable 
institution,  the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall. 

Sir  George  Turner  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
Ministerial  colleagues.  They  include  a  man 
of  considerable  promise  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Peacock, 
the  Minister  for  Education.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  enterprising  adminis- 
tration of  the  elementary  school  system,  as 
well  as  by  a  clear,  straightforward  method 
of  speech.  He  is  thirty-eight  in  years,  and 
in  spirits  much  younger.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association 
in  1886,  and,  with  a  reputation  already  made, 
went  into  the  Assembly  three  years  later. 
Before  making  politics  his  profession,  Mr. 
Peacock  was  a  teacher  in  the  Melbourne 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  the  manager 
*       of  a  gold  mine. 

The  most  distinguished  man  on  the  Free 
Trade  side  is  Mr. Duncan  Gillies,  Mr.  Deakin's 
partner  from  1886-90,  now  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  one  of  the  veterans  in  Victorian 
politics.  The  Protectionist  tide  in  Victorian 
politics  has  been  running  very  strongly  for 
several  years  past,  and,  since  the  break-up 
of  his  compromise  with  Mr.  Deakin  he  has 
been  out  of  office,  and  there  now  seems 
small  prospect  that  Mr.  Gillies  will  ever 
again  have  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  has 
fought  a  long  fight  with  the  Melbourne  Ar/e, 
and  in  the  end,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
newspaper  has  conquered. 

A  Glasgow  man  by  birth,  Mr.  Duncan 
Gillies  went  to  Australia  in  the  gbld  rush  of 
1851-52.  For  seven  years  he  worked  as  a 
miner  on  the  Ballarat  fields,  taking  an  active 
part  during  that  time  in  the  rebellious 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  exciting 
episode  of  the  Eureka  stockade.  It  was  as 
a  representative  of  Ballarat  diggers  that 
Mr.  Gillies  was   returned  to  Parliament  at 


the  age  of  twenty-five,  being  four  times 
re-elected  by  the  same  constituency.  Mr. 
Gillies,  who  refused  a  knighthood  in  1887, 
has  a  refinement  of  speech  and  breadth  of 
culture  truly  remarkable  considering  these 
circumstances  of  his  early  fife. 

Politically  speaking.  South  Australia 
resembles  Victoria  very  closely,  the  dominant 
party  combining  Protection  with  what  in 
England  would  be  considered  advanced 
Radicalism.  As  the  leader  of  this  party, 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Q.C.,  held 
the  Premiership  for  more  than  six  years. 
A  native  of  Adelaide,  he  was  educated  at 
its  Educational  Institution,  the  predecessor 
of  the  University.  And  at  the  age  of 
fifty  Mr.  Kingston  is  a  typical  "  cornstalker  " 
in  some  respects,  although  his  strength  has 
been  shown  to  be  proportionate  to  his  great 
height,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
tall  Australians.  Mr.  Kingston  has  been 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  Australia. 
For  ten  years  or  more  he  worked  assiduously 
at  the  Bar,  and  then  as  Attorney-General 
and  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  John  Cockburn's  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Agent-General  must  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  the  close  of  his  career  in  Australia. 
Still  well  on  the  right  side  of  fifty,  with  an 
undiminished  ardour  for  legislative  work. 
Sir  John  will  doubtless  return  to  Adelaide 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  in  London  to 
again  take  his  part  in  the  Parliamentary 
fray.  He  was  the  most  popular  Minister  of 
Education  South  Australia  ever  had,  holding 
that  portfolio  in  three  different  Administra- 
tions between  the  years  1885-97.  An 
enthusiast  for  technical  education,  he  founded 
the  South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 
Industries, and  introduced  into  the  elementary 
schools  science  teaching  and  manual  training. 
But  perhaps  his  most  striking  act,  in  the 
eyes  of  children  and  parents  alike,  was  the 
institution  of  "Arbor  Day."  Since  1886 
the  children  of  South  Australia,  in  every 
town  and  village,  have  every  year  spent  a 
delightful  holiday  in  planting  trees. 

Sir  John  Cockburn  was  bom  just  over  the 
Border,  at  Duns,  near  Berwick,  but  was 
educated  in  the  Metropolis.  Having 
.  attended  King's  College,  he  graduated  M.D. 
at  London  University  in  1874,  and  in  the 
following  year  went  out  to  Australia.  He 
settled  at  Jamestown,  then  a  little  town 
of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
practised  there  for  ten  years.  Having  been 
three  times  Mayor  of  Jamestown,  Sir  John 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for 
the   Burra  division  in  1884,  and  within  a 
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A   SON   OF   EMPIRE. 


IWest  Maiiland,  N.S.W. 


Roy  Clayton  Welch  is  probably  the  youngest  mounted  soldier  in  the  world  entitled  to  wear  the  Queen's 
uniform.  He  is  seven  years  old,  and  was  born  at  West  Maitland,  New  South  Wales.  He  was  able  to  ride 
and  canter  alone  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  ten  months,  and  rode  in  the  Maitland  Show  Ring  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Hampden,  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  He  was  awarded  a 
special  ribbon  by  the  judges  for  his  qualifications.  Since  that  date  he  has  received  fourteen  ribbons  for 
riding  at  various  shows,  having  won  five  first  prizes  in  March  of  last  year.  He  was  appointed  honorary 
supernumerary  trumpeter  to  the  IMaitland  half-squadron  of  Lancers  (3rd  Squadron  N.S.W.  Lancers)  early  in 
1900,  and  accompanied  the  troops  on  a  three  days'  touring  march  in  May,  travellmg  each  day  not  less  than 
twenty-five  miles,  camping  out,  and  taking  his  full  share  of  roughing  it. 
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year  had  won  for  himself  a  leading  place 
among  the  public  men  of  the  Colonj.  From 
June,  1889,  till  xlugust  in  the  following 
year  Sir  John  was  Prime  Minister,  but  when 
his  party  again  returned  to  office  preferred 
to  return  to  the  Education  Department.  A 
Radical  of  the  Radicals,  he  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  "  advanced  legislation " 
for  which  in  recent  years  the  Parliament  of 
South  Australia  has  been  distinguished. 

Tasmania,  like  Queensland,  is  Conservative 
compared  with  most  of  its  sister  Colonies. 
Sir  Edward  BrMdon,  who  shares  with  Sir 
Philip  Fysh  the  leadership  of  the  "  Garden 
Colony  "  at  the  present  time,  is  not,  it  is 
true,  in  any  sense  a  product  of  Tasmania. 
His  training  for  public  life  was,  on  the 
contrary,  obtained  in  India,  where  for  many 
years  he  administered  the  affairs  of  large 
tracts  of  country,  and  where,  as  a  volunteer 
officer,  he  took  a  valiant  part  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  great  Mutiny.  Sir  Edward 
only  went  to  Tasmania  in  1878,  when  he 
retired  on  a  pension  from  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  He  was  then  about  fifty,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  life  of  rural  quietude  and  ease 
in  his  chosen  home.  But  the  Tasmanians 
promptly  discovered  the  statesmanlike  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  new-comer,  and 
in  the  following  year  induced  him  to  accept 
a  seat  in  their  Legislative  Assembly.  Once 
in  Parliament,  Sir  Edward  Braddon  interested 
himself  as  keenly  in  the  affairs  of  Tasmania 
as  he  had  in  those  of  Hindustan. 

A  staunch  Free  Trader,  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  soon  became  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  the  ultra-Protectionist  Ministry 
which  then  held  sway  at  Hobart.  He 
gradually  consolidated  his  party,  and  in 
March,  1887,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government.  Then  there 
occurred  an  incident  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  who,  in  this  Parliamentary  work 
after  a  successful  career  in  India,  had  been 
clearly  actuated  by  devotion  to  principle  and 
love  of  effort  for  its  own  sake.  When  sent 
for  by  the  Governor  to  form  a  new  Adminis- 
tration, instead  of  becoming  Premier  himself. 
Sir  Edward  Braddon  handed  over  the  post 
of  honour  to  Mr.  Philip  Fysh,  on  the  ground 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  Colonist  of  much 
older  standing,  and  accepted  office  under 
him  as  Minister  of  Lands. 

Next  year  Sir  Edward  Braddon  came  to 
London  as  Agent-General,  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures   of    his   six   years'   stay  doubtless 


being  renewed  intimacy  with  his  sister,  the 
distinguished  authoress  of  "  Lady  Audley's 
Secret "  and  more  than  fifty  other  novels. 
Sir  Edward  during  this  time  was  a  most 
popular  member  of  Ijondon-Colonial  society, 
and  there  were  many  regrets  when  he  was 
called  back  to  Tasmania,  in  1894,  to  become 
Prime  Minister  for  nearly  five  years. 

Sir  Philip  Fysh  is  essentially  a  man  of 
business,  and  has  won  his  best  laurels  in  the 
management  of  Colonial  finance.  He  is  a 
Londoner  by  birth,  and  went  to  Tasmania 
to  make  his  fortune,  which  he  quickly 
succeeded  in  doing  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Seven  years  later  he  was  elected  a 
Tasmanian  M.P.,  and  in  1877  became  Prime 
Minister.  For  four  years,  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  the  ex-Prime  Minister  served  as 
major  in  the  Tasmanian  Volunteers,  and 
served  with  an  energy  that  belied  his 
years,  which  were  then  between  forty-five 
and  fifty. 

Sir  John  Forrest,  K.C.M.G.,  has  achieved 
success  in  two  careers,  that  of  the  explorer 
and  that  of  the  statesman.  He  has  been 
Prime  Minister  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government  in  Western  Austraha. 
The  personal  strength  of  the  statesman  is, 
of  course,  largely  due  to  the  prestige  of  the 
explorer.  A  man  who  has  led  several  ex- 
peditions through  the  unknown  interior,  who 
has  added  to  the  map  thousands  of  square 
miles,  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  father  to 
the  youngest  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
As  a  boy  his  imagination  was  filled  with  the 
idea  of  exploring  the  vast  "  back  country," 
and  he  obtained  at  the  age  of  eighteen  an 
appointment  in  the  Survey  Department. 
Such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  his 
great  physical  strength,  quick  intelligence, 
and  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  that 
the  very  next  year  the  young  man  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
in  search  of  the  famous  Dr.  Leichardt.  This 
was  the  first  of  several  such  commands 
during  the  next  few  years,  the  valuable 
service  to  geographical  knowledge  thus  ren- 
dered being  rewarded  in  1876  by  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  the  grant  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land 
from  the  Imperial  Goverment.  After  a  term 
of  service  as  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
Sir  John  was  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the 
Governor's  Council.  When  Western  Australia 
ceased  to  be  a  Crown  Colony  he  became 
Premier  by  general  acclamation. 


Our  portraits  of  Sir  George   Turner^  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock.,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Deakin  are 
reproduced  hy  kind  permisfiion  of  "  The  Sydney  Mail.^^ 


"SOLD     AT    STEVENS'S": 

THE   WORK  AND   PLAY   OF   A  CELEBRATED   AUCTIONEER. 

By  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S. 

Illustrated  from  Special  Photographs  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens, 


THERE  are  few  people  to  whom  the 
mention  of  "  Stevens's,"  of  Covent 
Garden,  will  not  conjure  np  the 
memory  of  some  wonderful  relic,  some 
curiosity  of  curiosities  fallen  at  last  under 
the  hammer.  Many  who  are  famiUar  with 
the  time-honoured  sale-rooms  are  inclined 
to  maintain 
that  no  oiie's 
education  is 
complete  un- 
til he  has  in 
some  way 
mastered 
their  usual 
contents. 

One  can 
only  surmise 
as  to  what  a 
wealth  of 
information 
must  exist  in 
the  brain 
that  has  con- 
ducted  the 
business  dur- 
ing a  period 
of  many 
years.  The 
experience  of 
^'Stevens" 
himself  is,  in 
fact,  abso- 
lutely unique 
in  its  way, 
and  perhaps 
some  slight 
idea  of  the 
astounding 
variety  of 
objects  that 
from  time 
to  time  fill 
fche  "great 
I'ooms"  in 
Covent  Gar- 
den may  be 
gained   from 


MH.    HKNHY     STEVENS    (".I.    C.    STEVENS  "). 

This  portrait  was  taken  by  himself;  the  exposure  vns  made  hy  means  of  a  pneumatic 

tube,  the  controlling  boll  of  which  he  held  in  his  hft  hand. 
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the  following  small  handful  of  items  which 
we  enumerate  almost  at  random,  selection 
being  a  difficult  matter  amid  such  an  em- 
barrassment of  eccentricities  and  novelties. 

Many  are  the  interesting  facts  that  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  chat  with  the  head  of  the 
firm   at  38,  King  Street,  who  is  in  reality 

Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  the 
well  known 
amateur  pho- 
tographer. 
He  is  able, 
therefore, 
while  speak- 
ing of  the 
wonders 
which  he  has 
"knocked 
down  "  from 
the  rostrum, 
to  point  to 
the  no  less 
remarkable 
pictures 
of  them 
"taken  " 
w  i  t  h  the 
aid  of  his 
camera. 

B  y  t  h  e 
courtesy  of 
Mr.  Stevens 
we  are  able 
to  reproduce 
a  number  of 
his  works,  the 
majority  of 
our  illustra- 
tions being 
from  his  ori- 
ginal photo- 
graphs. 

We  can 
recall  many 
f  a  in  i  1  i  e  s 
whose  mem- 
bers   have 
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THE   EXTINCT   GREAT   AUK   AND   ITS   EGG. 
The  winning  hid  for  the  two  specimens  loas  600  guineas. 


for  in  this  case  the  sitter  was  also  photo- 
grapher. Careful  scrutiny  will  reveal  the 
pneumatic  tube  from  the  shutter  of  the 
camera  running  across  the  floor  to  the  ball 
held  in  Mr.  Stevens's  left  hand. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  put  the  more 
important  objects  that  pass  through  the 
auctioneer's  hands  under  general  headings, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  which 
group  is  the  most  interesting — curiosities  of 
natural  history,  personal  relics,  and  the  works 
of  primitive  peoples  may  alike  command 
phenomenal  prices  and  individually  arrest 
one's  attention:  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
series  of  sales  is  exemplified  in  the  word  chosen 
for  the  firm's  telegraphic  address—"  Auks." 
The  ever-increasing  prices  obtained  for  the 
eggs  of  the  Great  Auk,  which  seem  to  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  great  rooms,  have  with- 
out doubt  authorised  the  implied  pun  of 
"Great  Auktion  Rooms."  Mr.  Stevens 
remembers  selling  examples  at  £80  apiece, 
while  last  year  even  a  cracked  one  fetched 
300  guineas. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  specimen  of  the 
extinct  Auk,  or  Garefowl,  and  its  (dgg,  for 
which  the  winning  bid  was  600  guineas. 
There  are  some  seventy-nine  known  examples 
of  the  bird  in  existence,  but  the  recorded 


joined  a  love  of  natural  history  with  artistic 
capability,  and  Mr.  Stevens  springs  from  one 
of  these.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  back 
to  his  grandfather,  but  we  may  mention  his 
uncle,  Samuel  Stevens,  F.L.S.,  who  died  in 
1899.  For  fifty  years  this  naturalist  was  a 
member  of  the  Entomological  Club,  and  he 
has  been  described  as  the  doye7i  of  the  insect- 
loving  fraternity  in  this  country.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  gained  the  Society  of 
Art's  medal  for  two  drawings. 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens  was  born  at  the  old 
house  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where 
the  business  was  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  has  remained 
ever  since.  His  father,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  (by 
whose  name  the  firm  is  still  known),  became 
a  partner  in  1818,  and  on  his  death  Samuel 
Stevens,  already  mentioned,  Avho  at  one  time 
was  also  a  partner  in  the  business,  came  back 
and  carried  it  on  until  his  nephews  were  old 
enough  to  look  after  it.  When  a  boy  Henry 
took  up  the  study  of  shells,  and  he  recalls  with 
considerable  pride  and  pleasure  tlie  interest 
which  the  great  conchologist,  Hugh  Cuming, 
took  in  liim  and  his  collection. 

His  life  as  an  auctioneer  began  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  There  is  a  special 
interest  about  the  portrait  we  give  of  him. 


A    MUSICAL    INSTRUiMENT    FROM    PARAGUAY. 

The  drum  is  made  from  the  skin  of  the  victim  who  furnished 
the  skull  and  the  hair. 


'SOLD  AT  STEVENS'S: 
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AN    EGG   OF   "AEPYORNIS    MAXIMUS    '   COMPARED   WITH   OTHERS. 

It  will  hold  six  times  as  much  as  the  ostrich  egg  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  150  times  as  much  as  the  hen's  egg  next  to  it. 


eggs  are  in  number  nearer  to  seventy  and  con- 
sequently rarer  and  more  valuable.  Some  of 
tlie  eggs  have  been  in  collectors'  hands  for 
many  years,  others  have  been  unexpectedly 
discovered.  As  an  example  of  this,  Mr.  Stevens 
told  me  of  a  young  fellow  in  the  South  of 
England  who,  a  few  years  ago,  rode  over  to  a 
furniture  sale  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  bargain. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  Among  a  "  lot  " 
of  shells  and  eggs  in  a  basket  taken  from  the 
lumber-room,  one  of  the  latter  specimens 
attracted  his  attention  on  account  of  its 
uncommon  appearance,  and  he  determined 
to  buy  it.  If  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  egg, 
a  lady  present  was  equally  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  shells,  and  prevented  him  from 
buying  the  collection  for  ten  shillings  by 
starting  to  bid.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
"  lot "  was  knocked  down  to  the  young  fellow 
for  thirty-six  shillings,  and  he  found  on 
examination  that  there  were  two  of  the  large 
eggs.  These  he  tied  up  in  his  handkerchief, 
and  having  parted  with  the  rest  of  the 
specimens  rode  off  home  with  his  prizes  on 
his  bicycle. 

Both  eggs  were  those  of  the  Great  Auk  ; 


one  with  a  tiny  fracture,  but  well  marked, 
Mr.  Stevens  afterwards  sold  for  280  guineas, 
and  the  other,  in  much  worse  condition, 
fetched  175  guineas  at  the  same  sale. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  recently  received  another 
egg,  which  is  finer  than  any  of  the  others 
which  have  passed  through  his  hands. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  eggs,  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  those  of  the  Aepyornn, 
which  surpass  all  others  in  size.  The  bird 
has  long  been  extinct,  and  its  remains  consist 
of  only  of  a  few  odd  bones.  It  is  the  Eoc, 
which  plays  so  invaluable  a  part  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  was  able,  if  we  are  to 
believe  everything  that  is  told  us  in  the  tales 
of  old-time  travellers,  to  carry  off  an  elephant 
and  a  rhinoceros  together  in  its  claws.  The 
egg,  though  not  "fifty  paces  round,"  as 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  would  persuade  us,  is 
more  than  a  foot  long  and  nearly  a  yard  in 
circumference,  and  will  hold  two  gallons  of 
water.  Mr.  Stevens's  pliotograph  shows  a 
specimen  accompanied  by  other  eggs  so  that 
its  size  may  be  more  accurately  judged.  It 
would  take  the  contents  of  six  ostrich  eggs, 
or  of  seven  score  of  hen's  eggs,  to  fill  that  of 
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tlie  Aepyornis  maximus.  An  example  sold  in 
November,  1899,  realised  fortj-two  guineas, 
while  in  1895  another  cost  its  buyer  thirtj- 
six  guineas. 

The  sales  of  well  known  natural  history 
collections   at  Stevens's   are  of   interest   on 


TIIK    SII.KKX    rNI)P:ilVKST    WORN    BY    K1N(;    CHAIILKS 

A  marvellously  fine  piece  nf  workmanship,  quite  authentic,  and  still 

It  sold  for  200  guineas. 

account  of  the  associations  that  surround 
the  naturalists  who  made  them,  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  obtained  for  them  in 
many  cases.  For  individual  specimens  of 
rare  or  extinct  forms  good  prices  will  be 
offered  ;  scarce  variations  of  common  species 
also   attract    bidders.      Well    authenticated 


British  specimens  of  the  Large  Copper 
Butterfly,  now  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  may  fetch  £12,  though  a 
Continentiil  example  may  be  bought  for  a 
penny.  The  same  price  will  buy  a  foreign 
"  Camberwell  Beauty,"  so  called,  it  is  said, 
because  the  first 
specimen  was  col- 
lected in  a  Camber- 
well  omnibus  ;  but 
an  English  insect  of 
the  kind  is  likely  to 
cost  several  guineas. 
Selling  the  sur- 
plus waterfowl 
belonging  to  the 
London  County 
Council,  at  Batter- 
sea  Park,  must  have 
reminded  Mr. 
Stevens  of  the  great 
six  days' sale  of  Lord 
Derby's  menagerie, 
at  Knowsley,  in 
185  1,  when  the 
original  J.  0.  Ste- 
vens presided.  The 
catalogue  consists 
of  fifty  large  quarto 
pages,  and  is  w^ell 
worth  examining. 
There  were  345 
mammals,  and  1,272 
birds,  of  which  207 
and  549,  respec- 
tively, were  born  in 
the  menagerie,  in- 
cluding a  number 
of  emus  hatched  in 
an  incubator.  Per- 
il aps  the  most 
interesting  animal 
sold  w^as  a  quagga, 
for  this  species  is 
now  unfortunately 
extinct. 

We  ought  not  to 
forget,  before  leav- 
ing the  natural 
history  "  lots,"  to 
mention  the  mer- 
maid "  put  up  "  by 
Mr.  Stevens.  This  was  not  one  of  those 
ingenious  concoctions  of  fish  and  monkey 
which  Frank  Buckland  immortalised,  but  a 
stuffed  specimen  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
manatee,  the  animal  from  which  the  idea  of 
the  mermaid  was  most  probably  taken  by 
sailors.     It  would  require  little  more  than 


I.    ON    TIIK    SCAFFOT.I). 
showing  the  bloodstains  upon  it. 


"SOLD   AT  STEVENS\Sr 
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THE    CORONATION    SHOES    AND    BREAKFAST    CUP    OF    KING    GEORGE    IV. 

Left  as  a  legacy  by  Mrs.  Fitzherhert  {the  first  wife  of  George  /T'.)  to  her  housekeeper 

some  curly  locks  and  a  comb  to  convert  the 
sirenian  into  the  mythical  lady  with  the  fish- 
like tail.  The  manatee  has  no  hind  limbs, 
while  with  their  front  flippers  the  mothers 
often  hug  their  young  ones  to  their  breasts, 
and  the  heads  of  the  creatures  at  a  little 
distance  have  a  very  human  appearance. 
Mr.  Stevens  parted  with  his  "  mermaid  "  for 
twenty-five  guineas. 

Turning  now  to  relics, 
several  are  worth  special 
mention.  A  spear  belonging 
to  a  rebel  dervish  who  as- 
sisted to  massacre  General 
Gordon  may  well  have  been 
the  weapon  with  which  he 
was  killed — anyhow,  it  was 
run  up  to  thirty  guineas. 
Perfectly  authenticated  was 
the  beautiful  silken  under- 
vest  that  was  worn  by  King 
Charles  I.  at  his  execution. 
The  garment  was  given  to 
Dr.  Hobbe,  who  wa^  a  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  King,  and 
it  remained  in  his  family 
until  sold  at  King  Street 
for  200  guineas.  The  illus- 
tration does  full  justice  to 
the  fine  piece  of  work,  and 
the  blood-stains  are  still 
apparent  upon  it. 

Numerous  belongings  of 
royalties,  as  well  as  relics  of 
celebrated  men,  have  come 


under  Mr.  Stevens's 
hammer.     Recently 
the   dressing  -  gown 
of  George  III.  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the 
catalogues,  together 
with  several  Nelson 
relics,  one  pendant 
containing  the  hair 
of  the  same  King  and 
of  Queen  Charlotte, 
that  was   presented 
by  the  former  to  the 
Admiral.     There  is 
an   interesting   his- 
tory  given   on   the 
framed  card  seen  in 
the  picture  of  George 
lY.'s  breakfast  cup 
and      coronation 
shoes.  These  objects 
were  left  as  a  legacj 
by  Mrs.  Fitzherhert, 
whom    George    IV. 
(then  Prince  of  Wales)  married   morgana- 
tically  in   1785.     Though  only  twenty-nine 
years  old,  Mrs.  Fitzherhert  had  been  married 
twice  previously,  and  after  George  lY.  left 
her  and  married  Caroline  of  Brunswick  she 
lived  forty-two  years,  dying  in  1837,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

The   other  category   of  curiosities  which 
we   have   indicated   comprises  those  objects 
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"  PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

The  heads  are  those  of  tattooed  Maoris  which  have  been  preserved  after  death. 
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A   COLOSSAL    STONE    HEAD. 

This  was  found  in  Peshawur  by  Colonel  Carviichael  in  1852, 

and  appears  to  he  one  of  those  heads  of  Buddha  showing  traces 

of   Greek  features,   a    result  of  the    invasion    of   India    by 

Alexander  the  (Ireat. 

which  have  been  made  by  ancient  or  savage 
peoples.  A  strange  coincidence  happened  to 
Mr.  Stevens  himself  with  regard  to  the  first 
of  the  wonderfnl  carvings  from  New  Zealand 
which  he  had  to  dispose  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  carvings  fetched  double  the  price 
set  upon  them,  and  the  auctioneer  went  in 
person  to  hand  the  cheque  over  to  his  client's 
agents.  Having  done  this,  he  jumped  into 
a   'bus    to    return 

home.     Lying   on     '  ''       ;■.":' / 

t  h  e  s  e  a  t  w  a  s  a        ,         ".  ,.  *  ' 

weekly    illustrated 

paper,  and  on  the 

page  to  which  Mr. 

Stevens   turned, 

upon  picking  it  up, 

was  an  article  upon 

the   very   carvings 

he  had  been  paying 

for.    Pictures  were 

also  given,  showing 

how  the  dwellings 

of  the  makers  were 

ornamented  with 

them.    Seeing  that 

Mr.  Stevens  at  the 

time  thought  that 

he  knew  more  than 


anybody  else  in  this  country  about  the  matter, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised. 

Wonderful  is  the  Maori  tattooing,  and 
much  might  be  said  about  the  torture  under- 
gone during  the  process.  We  are  here 
interested,  however,  in  the  heads  of  the 
chiefs,  which  were  preserved  after  death,  and, 
still  showing  the  fine  arabesque  patterns, 
have  found  their  way  to  the  sale-rooms  at 
Co  vent  Garden. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  made  a  picture  of  two  of 
these  dried  craniums,  with  a  pretty  little 
model  of  his  between  them,  giving  it  the 
title  of  "  Past  and  Present." 

In  another  human  head  sometimes  sold, 
the  skull  has  been  removed  and  the  skin 
shrunk  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
Jivaro  tribe  of  Indians  in  South  America, 
so  as  to  retain  the  original  features.  The 
mouth  is  sewn  up,  so  that  no  secrets  may  be 
revealed,  and  the  result  kept  as  a  trophy. 
As  such  heads  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
be  exported,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
authorities  in  Ecuador,  they  are  becoming 
rare,  and  a  specimen  may  fetch  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds. 

Nothing  more  gruesome  could  well  be 
imagined  than  the  musical  instrument  from 
Paraguay  which  we  are  able  to  represent. 
The  skull  acts  as  a  sounding-box,  and  is  made 
into  a  drum  with  the  aid  of  the  victim's  skin, 
and  ornamented  with  his  hair.  It  is  rendered 
still  more  ghastly  by  the  lower  jaw,  which  is 
attached  but  remains  freely  movable. 

Of  considerable  recent  and  historical 
interest  are  the  "  Benin  bronzes,"  of  which 
three  are  here  pictured.  Most  of  those 
which  have  reached  this  country  were 
discovered  in  a  storehouse  in  the  King's  part 
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SOME    BENIN 


These  include  a  large  hell,  a  typical  plaque,  and  a  fine  head.     The  latter  sold  for  thirty,  and 
each  of  the  others  for  twenty  guineas. 
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"A    HAPPY   FAMILY. 

Some  of  the  members,  including  Mr.  Stevens's  trained  dog. 


of  the  town  a  little  time  after  it  was  captured 
at  the  beginning  of  1897.  Though  desig- 
nated bronzes,  these  works  of  art  are  really 
made  from  a  mixture  of  copper  with  lead 
and  zinc.  All  sorts  of  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  the  work — on  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  it  we 
see  relics  of  an  older  and  higher  stage  of 
civilisation  ;  on  the  other,  that  the  plaques 
a,nd  bells  and  figures  generally  w^ere  taken  in 
war  and  kept  as  fetishes.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  pure  negroes  of  Benin   were 


discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
under  the  influence  of  these  Europeans  the 
"  bronzes  "  were  made.  Indeed,  in  the  designs 
are  many  representations  of  what  are  evidently 
Portuguese,  with  their  characteristic  clothes, 
accoutrements,  and  matchlocks.  In  a  large 
plaque,  weighing  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  all 
the  figures  sacrificing  the  bullock  are  in 
native  dress,  while  the  single  figure  in  the 
background  is  undoubtedly  a  European. 
Only   one    copy   in  metal   was   taken  from 


OTHER   MEMBERS   OF   THE    FAMILY. 
The  kittens  are  the  most  difficult  animals  to  keep  in  position  during  the  taking  of  their  portraits. 
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"china  ani>  japan." 

Tivo  feathered  pets  that  often  have  to  pose  before  the  camera. 


each  wax  model,  wliicli,  after  a  mould  had 
been  built  round  it,  was  melted  out  and 
the  alloy  run  in  to  fill  its  place.  To  get  out 
the  casting  the  mould  had  to  be  destroyed. 

In  several  pieces  of  this  exquisite  metal- 
w^ork  stone  axes  w^ere  shown,  and  in  many 
representations  of  the  elephant's  trunk  the 
end  was  modified  to  represent  a  human  hand. 
It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  the 
"  bronzes  "  realised 
very  good  prices, 
quite  a  number 
selling  for  fifty  or 
more  guineas. 

The  heterogene- 
ous character  of 
these  sales  is  one 
of  their  endless 
charms.  Every 
region  under  the 
sun,  every  age  and 
degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, take  a  share 
in  building  up  the 
most  extraordinary 
medley.  We  may 
start  with  Rome  or 
Troy   and    jump 


from  Mount  Carmel  to  Japan,  or  from  Peru 
to  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  We  may  find 
objects  from  tropical  Africa  touching  the  felt 
jacket  that  Nansen  wore  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
or  a  horned  toad  and  a  tarantula  spider  over 
against  a  priceless  print  of  treasure  trove. 
There  seems  to  be  no  word  in  the  English 
language   that   would    cover    even   a  small 


IN    FRESH    COMPANY. 
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portion  of  the  series.  Bric-a-brac  might 
perhaps  be  useful  for  a  time,  but  a  few 
dozens  of  glass-rope  sponges  soon  crop  up 
to  show  its  weakness.  The  opportunity  is 
taken  to  include  under  "  China,  etc,"  the 
mummy  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  skull  of 
an  insurgent  leader  killed  by  the  Spaniards, 
a  piece  of  the  skin  of  Burke,  the  murderer, 
which  has  been  tanned,  and  a  slipper  worn  by 
Queen  Victoria.  After  what  has  been 
mentioned  it  would 
only  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to 
allude  to  any  of  the 
series  which  the 
auctioneer  himself 
terms  miscellane- 
ous. 

When  speaking 
of  the  sale  at 
Knowsley,  mention 
was  made  of  emus 
hatched  at  that 
place.  This  pre- 
supposes that  the 
birds  can  be  in- 
duced to  lay  their 
eggs  in  England, 
and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Some  years 
ago  Sir  Henry  Peek 
gave  a  new-laid  Q^g 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
the  latter  conceived 
the  idea  of  making 
a  dish  of  it  to  set 
before  his  friends. 
Pressure  of  busi- 
ness, however, 
caused  the  enter- 
tainment to  be  put 
off  until  the  Qgg 
could  not  even  be 
claimed  as  "equal 
to  new."  Since 
then  Sir  Cuthbert 
Peek  has  come  into 

the  title  and  estates,  *  Amos 

and   one   day,  not 

long  ago,  Mr.  Stevens  told  him  of  his  former 
plan,  with  the  result  that  the  first  Qgg  pro- 
duced was  carried  down  to  King  Street. 
Some  days  after,  Mr.  Stevens  assembled  his 
guests  at  the  Camera  Club,  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  so,  and  the  writer  was  privileged  to  be 
among  them.  The  great  eventof  the  luncheon 
was,  of  course,  the  "emu's  egg  omelette,"  but 
among  other  dishes  were  "  kangaroos'  tails 
d  V Australienne  "  and  "saddle  of  reindeer." 


One  murft  not  forget,  too,  that  the  Queen's 
health  was  drunk  in  prime  port  of  1851,  of 
which  Mr.  Stevens  brought  a  "  ma;^num  " 
from  the  King  Street  cellars.  The  omelette 
was  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  and  second 
helpings  were  asked  for  all  round.  Thanks  to 
the  size  of  the  ^gg,  wliich  weighed  two  pounds, 
they  were  forthcoming.  The  kangaroo  was 
also  very  good,  and  the  reindeer  was  like 
mutton,  somewhat,  but  with  a  grain  as  in  beef. 


A    STUDY    IN    WHITE. 

successful  photograph  of  white  orchids. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Stevens  does  for  love 
will  almost  speak  for  itself,  though  we  can 
only  show  some  of  the  many  kinds  of  subjects 
with  which  this  all-round  photographer  has 
been  successful.  Having  dabbled  with  the 
wet  process  in  years  gone  by,  Mr.  Stevens 
more  recently  turned  his  attention  to  the 
dry  process.  The  energy  which  he  put  into  his 
pursuit,  and  the  good  taste  and  excellent 
judgment  he  brought  to  bear  on  it,  resulted 
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in  his  gaining  the  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Pho- 
tographic Society  in  the  first  year  of  his  work. 
Twice  since  has  he  obtained  the  same  dis- 
tinction, and  he  was  awarded  the  Graphic's 
prize  for  his  picture,  "  Worn  Out,"  over  the 
heads  of  some  thousands  of  competitors.  We 
reproduce  this  photograph  of  the  old,  old 
woman,  with  her  equally  aged  donkey  and 
cart  literally  tied  together  with  string. 
Mr.  Stevens's  portrait  of  himself  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  and  he  is  equally 
happy  in  catching  tjie  expression  of  others. 
He  never  touches  up  a  negative ;  any  one  that 
he  considers  faulty  is  condemned.  Skill  in 
lighting  inanimate  objects,  and  in  bringing 
up  their  details  (no  easy  matter  in  many 
cases),  is  shown  by  tlie  illustrations  having 
reference  to  the  other  part  of  this  paper,  and 
is  still  further  evidenced  by  the  photograph 
of  the  white  flowers  which  we   reproduce. 


The  difficulties  that  beset  such  a  subject  are 
well  known  to  everyone  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  camera. 

Most  of  the  pictures  are  careful  studies  ; 
none  are  snapshots,  and  perhaps  in  nothing 
does  Mr.  Stevens's  aptitude  and  patience 
manifest  itself  more  clearly  than  in  his 
excellent  portraits  of  animals,  often  in 
"  happy  families."  Think  what  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  the  cats,  dogs,  and 
rabbits  must  be  !  and  even  Mr.  Stevens  has 
to  allow  that  before  he  can  make  his  time- 
exposure,  to  get  the  detail  he  requires,  a 
recalcitrant  kitten — for  these  animals  are  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with^ — may  attempt  to 
depart  and  have  to  be  put  into  place  thirty 
times  or  more.  Such  a  picture  as  that  of 
the  two  chanticleers,  entitled  "China  and 
Japan,"  could  only  have  been  obtained  as  a 
result  of  an  untiring  patience. 


"  WORN    OUT." 

Mr.  Henry  Stevenfi's  celebrated  photograph  which  gained  the  prize  given  by  the  "  Graphic." 


CITY    CHRONICLES. 

By  BARRY  PAIN.* 

No.  II.— GIREASEWELL'S   HOUSE   PAINTS. 

Illustrated  hy  A.  Forestier. 


VERY  nervous 
condition 
character- 
is  ed  the 
speculative 
and  invest- 
ing public 
the  mo- 
rn e  n  t. 
A  few 
months  before  it  had 
been  tickled  by  the 
papers  intd  coming  in 
for  a  boom ;  and  it  had 
been  caught  in  a  slump. 
Then  it  wip^fed  its  fore- 
head and  '  said  that 
nothing  was  safe  except 
the  old  -  fashioned  re- 
spectable concerns  that  gave  you  five  per 
cent,  in  a  good  year.  Next  week  Leslie's 
broke  and  altered  the  suicide  statistics. 

All  this  was  noted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Peach, 
millionaire  and  company  promoter.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  markets  he  felt  especially 
glad  that  he  had  never  been  caught  out  yet. 
He  was  spoken  of  with  respect.  His  com- 
panies were  all  of  them  flourishing  ;  they 
were  all  dividend-payers,  and  some  of  them 
paid  a  very  fair  dividend  indeed.  As  long  as 
they  did  that,  no  inconvenient  questions  were 
likely  to  be  asked  as  to  how  Mr.  Peach  had 
made  his  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
system  had  always  been  to  give  the  public 
as  much  as  he  thought  good  for  them,  and 
scoop  the  rest.  Some  people  diddle  the 
public ;  Mr.  Peach  thought  this  a  mistake, 
except  within  reasonable  limits — you  may 
want  them  again.  There  were  one  or  two 
inventors  who  walked  about  the  City,  raging 
against  Mr.  Peach  ;  but  in  the  City  they  allow 
a  special  extra  broad  margin  for  inventors. 
They  go  on  their  knees  to  be  financed  ;  terms 
are  fixed  and  the  financier  adheres  to  them  ; 
and  then  the  inventors   think  they  have  a 

^,  *  Copyright,    1900,   by   Barry    Pain,    in  the  United 
states  of  America. 
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right  to  go  about  grumbling.  The  inventors 
did  Mr.  Alfred  Peach  no  harm,  and  the 
public  confidence  in  him  did  him  a  lot  of 
good.  In  spite  of  the  nervous  tension,  Mr. 
Peach  had  no  doubt  that  the  public  would 
come  into  his  "GreasewelFs  House  Paints, 
Limited,"  as  soon  as  it  had  a  chance,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Peach  was  the  chairman,  and 
remembering  that  Mr.  Peach  had  done  them 
good  aforetime.  That,  indeed,  was  the 
general  opinion,  and  the  stags  prepared  to 
be  busy. 

Alfred  Peach  was  a  dried-up  man  of  fifty- 
five,  taking  little  or  no  pleasure  in  the 
things  that  money  can  bring,  and  immense 
pleasure  in  making  more  money.  He  was 
fond  of  chess,  but  chess  is  cheap.  He  was 
no  sportsman,  and  had  never  owned  a  yacht 
or  a  racehorse.  He  was  very  abstemious, 
more  from  temperance  than  conviction  ;  he 
smoked  one  cigarette  per  diem  after  dinner 
and  drank  a  very  little  claret-and-water. 
Personally,  he  cared  nothing  for  splendour 
and  luxury,  and  he  did  not  want  a  title  ;  but 
he  meant  to  be  a  baronet  one  of  these  days  ; 
his  wife  wished  it.  He  mostly  did  what  his 
wife  wished. 

One  morning,  shortly  before  the  public 
appearance  of  "  GreasewelPs  House  Paints, 
Limited,"  Mr.  Peach  was  in  his  office  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  St.  John  Bulstrode, 
of  Somnerley  Park,  Weybridge.  The  two 
men  were  strangers  to  each  other,  but 
Bulstrode  had  written  to  Peach  with 
reference  to  an  electrical  invention,  and  this 
interview  was  the  result.  Bulstrode  was  a 
clean-shaven  man  of  thirty-five,  tall,  good- 
looking,  and  w^ell  turned  out.  Peach  looked 
almost  insignificant  beside  him. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Bulstrode,"  said  Peach, 
"  what  have  you  got  and  what  do  you  want  ? 
First,  what  have  you  got  ?  I  don't  know 
anything  about  electricity  ;  so  put  it  simply. 
Excuse  me  if  I  seem  abrupt,  but  my  time's 
precious." 

"  Certainly.  My  invention  gets  electricity 
direct  from  heat.  At  present  you  get  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  out  of  your  coal." 
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'''  Where's  the  rest  go  ?  " 

"  Up  the  chimney  and  in  the  latent  heat 
of  steam.  My  invention  gets  seventy-five 
or  eighty  per  cent,  out  of  the  coal." 

"  I  see.  That  cuts  down  the  coal  bill. 
What  other  bills  does  it  run  up  instead  ?" 

"  None.  My  generating  plant  is  cheaper 
in  the  original  cost,  as  well  as  in  the  working, 
than  any  other." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  don't  seem  enthusiastic. 
You  see,  if  this  were  all  right,  it  would  be 
such  a  very,  ver^ 
big  thing.  Now,  I 
get  a  lot  of  things 
brought  me  ;  and 
it's  my  experience 
that  most  of  the 
very  big  things  are 
all  wrong.  To  come 
to  the  second  point, 
what  do  you 
want  ? " 

"As  I  said  in 
my  letter,  I  want 
you  to  take  this 
thing  over  and  sell 
it  to  the  public. 
I'm  not  a  man  of 
business ;  I  was 
never  brought  up 
to  it.  I'm  an  elec- 
trician that  has 
worked  on  one 
thing  for  ten  years 
and  has  got  it.  Of 
course,  I  have  pri- 
vate means,  or  I 
could  not  have  done 
it ;  electrical  experi- 
ments on  a  large 
scale  are  costly. 
Now  I  have  got  it, 
I  want  to  sell  it 
well.  There  you 
can  help  me  ;  you 
understand  com- 
pany business  and 
you  have  a  great  name  with  the  public." 

"  And,  putting  it  plainly,  where  should  I 
come  in  ?" 

"If  you  took  the  thing  up,  you  would 
come  in  as  partner  on  even  terms." 

"It's  worth  looking  into.  Where's  it 
running  ?" 

"At  my  place — Somnerley  Park,  Wey- 
bridge." 

"  When  could  I  send  a  man  down  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  like,  if  you  come  as  well. 
Not  at  all,  if  you  don't,     You  see  what  I 


mean  ?  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  big  thing.  For 
that  reason — and  I  don't  say  you're  wrong 
—  you  suspect  it  already.  If  your  own 
engineer  comes  dow^n  without  you,  you  will 
be  but  little  more  convinced  than  you  are 
now,  and  the  thing  will  drag  on.  Come 
down  yourself  ;  don't  leave  me  alone  with 
your  man  for  a  moment ;  that's  what  I 
want.  I  mean  the  examination  and  report 
to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  I 
am  offering  you  a  half  share  in  a  thing  that  is 


'  Twyford,  watching  his  departure,  wondered  if  Peach  had  ever  trusted  anybody." 

going  to  revolutionise  the  electrical  business 
and  decrease  the  price  of  the  electric  current 
something  like  three  hundred  per  cent.  But, 
understand  me,  Mr.  Peach,  I  am  not  offering 
this  for  nothing.  It  must  have  your  time 
and  personal  attention  from  the  start.  What 
have  I  to  gain  if  you  do  come  down  and  find 
the  thhig  rotten  ?" 

"  Nothing,  that  I  can  see.  You  don't 
want  money,  and  the  thing  is  finished 
instead  of  being  still  in  the  air — two  points 
in    which    you    differ    from    the    ordinary 
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inventor.  Still,  you  might  be  a  crank,  just 
a  plain  crank,  deceiving  yourself.  You  don't 
look  that  type,  though.  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  come ;  I'm  too  busy ;  I've  got  this 
company  on  my  hand  just  now.  .  .  .  Well, 
I  don't  know  ;  if  I  did,  it  would  have  to  be 
an  evening.  .  .  .  But  you  might  just  as 
well  let  me  send  an  expert." 

"  You  may  bring  twenty  experts  with  you, 
if  you  like." 

"Now  you're  getting  simply  obstinate," 
said  Mr.  Peach. 

But  his  mind  was  already  made  up.  It 
was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  big 
thing ;  it  was  gigantic.  Apart  from  his 
profits  from  the  partnership  with  Bulstrode, 
the  mere  knowledge  that  such  an  invention 
was  completed  would  turn  to  millions.  It 
was  a  chance  that  could  not  be  let  go.  And, 
now  that  he  had  decided  that,  his  one  fear 
was  that  somebody  might  get  in  before  him. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "if  you  must 
have  your  own  way,  would  Tuesday  night 
next  week  do  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  I  can't  make  it  quite  a  certainty.  Our 
lists  (that's  Grease  well's  thing,  you  know) 
close  on  Wednesday  at  noon.  By  Tuesday 
afternoon  I  expect  to  know  that  everything 
is  all  right.  Barring  accidents,  I  shall  be 
there.     What  time?" 

"  If  you  could  meet  me  at  Waterloo  for 
the  five  ten,  we  might  travel  down  together. 
Of  course,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  put 
you  and  your  experts  up  for  the  night.  I 
think  we  can  make  you  comfortable.  The 
only  thing  I  don't  like  is  asking  you  to  work 
after  dinner." 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you.  I  never  mind 
work  ;  I  don't  do  much  sleeping.  It  will  be 
all  right  about  my  being  at  the  office  here 
early  on  Wednesday  morning  ?  " 

"  You  shall  breakfast  any  time  you  like." 

"That's  good.  Then,  if  my  man  likes 
the  look  of  your  machine,  we  can  go  into  the 
question  of  the  patents  and  so  on  afterwards. 
In  a  fortnight  I  should  be  able  to  give  my 
time  to  you  almost  entirely." 

"  I've  got  counsel's  opinion  on  tlie  patents 
already.  I  thought  you  would  want  that 
first." 

"  No,  I  begin  at  the  beginning.  First,  is 
the  thing  worth  patenting  ?  Then,  are  the 
patents  good  ?  See  ? "  Mr.  Alfred  Peach 
rose  from  his  seat.  "  Well,  Mr.  Bulstrode, 
you  may  expect  me  at  W^aterloo  on  Tuesday. 
I  shall  be  there  by  five." 

"  That  is,  barring  accidents,"  said  Mr. 
Bulstrode,  also  rising. 


Mr.  Peach  smiled.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  are  not  very  nnicli  afraid  of  them. 
We  haven't  underwritten  a  single  share. 
The  public  have  always  followed  me,  and 
they've  always  had  something.  Leslie's  was 
a  bad  business,  and  I  wish  it  hadn't 
happened.  Of  course,  we  knew  in  the  City 
that  they  were  weak  a  year  before.  But  this 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  I  don't  fancy 
Leslie's  will  hurt  us.  In  fact,  though  I 
don't  often  give  tips,  you  might  do  worse 
than  to  apply  for  a  few  Greasewell's,  and  resist 
the  temptation  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  on  the 
day  they're  allotted.  Let  me  see,  is  there 
anything  else  ?  If  I  want  to  leave  my 
engineer  for  a  day  or  two  to  look  into  things 
a  little  more  thoroughly " 

"Certainly,  he  can  stop  until  he's 
satisfied." 

"  Thanks.  iVnd,  look  here,  whom  else 
have  you  taken  this  thing  to  ?  " 

"  Nobody  else.  You  are  the  only  man  we 
want." 

"  That's  all  right.  And— well,  I  shouldn't 
talk  much  about  it,  if  I  were  you.  You  see, 
it  can't  do  any  good,  and  might •" 

"  Of  coui-se.  You  may  depend  on  me. 
Address  at  the  Cecil  till  Tuesday.  I  don't 
return  to  Somnerley  Park  till  then,  but  I'll 
Avrite  to  my  engineer  to  have  everything 
ready.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Peach,  and 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  coming 
down." 

"Not  at  all;  I  hope  it  will  be  to  our 
mutual  advantage.  Good-morning,  Mr. 
Bulstrode." 

Then  Bulstrode  went,  and  Mr.  Peach 
spoke  througli  the  telephone  to  his  old 
friend  Twyford,  the  electrical  engineer,  and 
arranged  to  Innch  with  him  that  day.  At 
luncheon  Mr.  Peach  said  — 

"  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  Wey bridge 
with  me  next  Tuesday  evening,  to  look  at 
something  for  me  and  report  on  it." 

"  Very  well ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Probably  the  usual  mare's  nest.  In  that 
case  I  lose  nothing  but  a  little  time  and  your 
fees.  If  it's  not  that,  it's  the  biggest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of." 

"  I  must  put  the  fees  in  proportion,"  said 
Twyford  jokingly. 

"  If  it's  right,  you  won't  want  any  fees. 
You'll  make  a  fortune.  I've  got  to  let  some- 
body else  in  because  I  don't  know  anything 
about  electricity,  and  I've  picked  you  because 
I  think  you're  a  man  I  can  trust.  But, 
mind  you,  I  don't  want  anybody  besides  you 
let  in.  Two's  enough.  You  must  come  pre- 
pared  to   stop  a   week   at   the    place,    and 
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perhaps  longer.  Tell  'em  iit  your  office  and 
at  home  that  you  liave  to  go  down  into  the 
country  on  business  for  a  few  days,  and 
you'll  let  'em  know  when  you'll  be  back. 
You  meet  me  at  Waterloo  at  five  on  Tuesday. 
You'll  be  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You're  very  mys- 
terious." 

"  T3on't  you  mind  that,  Twyford.  If  this 
is  right,  you  won't  regret  a  little  preliminary 
mystery.  And,  in  any  case,  you'll  be  no 
loser.  Two  o'clock  !  Bless  my  soul,  and 
I've  got  six  hour'^'  work  before  me  !  Good- 
bye.    See  you  on  Tuesday." 

Mr.  Alfred  Peach  hurried  away.  Twyford, 
watching  his  departure,  Avondered  if  Peacli 
had  ever  trusted  anybody.  Mr.  Peach  him- 
self would  have  confessed  that  he  had  not 
often  been  guilty  of  that  weakness.  But  he 
had  trusted  somebody  that  morning — to  wit, 
Mr.  St.  John  Bulstrode. 


*  Mr.  Bulstrode  lunched  at  the  Hotel  Cecil ; 
his  companion  was  a  man  of  quiet  manners 
and  gigantic  frame,  whom  he  addressed  as 
Bill ;  and  Bill  addressed  Mr.  Bulstrode  as 
Jeff  or  Captain.  Bulstrode  did  most  of  the 
talking. 

"He's  in  moital  fear  that  somebody  else 
will  get  hold  of  it,"  said  Bulstrode.  "You 
may  take  it  for  a  certainty  that  we  shall  only 
have  the  two  to  deal  with.  Peach  and  his 
tame  expert.  Peach  thinks  he's  going  to 
make  another  fortune,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
that  cares  to  share  things  more  than  he 
can  help.  You,  myself,  and  the  Frenchy  can 
manage  the  two  all  right." 

"  There'll  be  a  week  of  it,  Captain,  and 
one  has  to  sleep  sometimes.  If  we  had  Jim 
as  well " 

"  Won't  do.  Jim  must  be  here  to  watch 
the  market  and  operate  at  the  right  time. 
Besides,  there  must  be  no  traceable  con- 
nection between  him  and  us.  Your  wife 
and  Berthe  can  help  at  plain  watching,  s-) 
long  as  there's  one  of  us  in  call.  If  all 
goes  well,  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a  long 
rest  afterwards  ;  you  must  not  mind  a  little 
discomfort  for  a  time.  It's  a  pretty  big 
coup^  you  know." 

"  It  is.  About  the  hottest  thing  you'\'e 
done  yet.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  dis- 
comfort, though.  My  only  idea  was  that  it 
would  make  us  sick  if  we  got  him  and  then 
didn't  keep  him." 

"W\^  shall  keep  him.  My  fear  is  that  we 
shan't  get  him— he's  a  very  shy  bird,  and  if 
he  gets  any  suspicion  he'll  be  off,  and  we 


shall  liave  lost  our  troubb  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  besides.  To  start  with,  you  meet 
us  at  the  station  with  the  carriage.  For 
Heaven's  sake  don't  forget  that  you're  my 
coachman  !  l^our  li\'ery's  all  riglit,  and  as 
you've  got  nothing  to  say,  you  can't  go 
wrong  there ;  but  there  are  some  little 
points.  For  instance,  when  we  first  come 
up  to  the  carriage  you  will  want  to  look 
round  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  Peach  is. 
Don't.  Look  straight  before  you  and  touch 
your  hat  like  this.  See  ?  The  Frenchy  will 
be  all  right  as  butler,  because  he  was  used 
to  that  kind  of  work  before " 

"  Before  he  got  into  bad  company,"  said 
the  big,  quiet  man,  Ayith  a  grim  smile. 

"  Quite  so.  Besides,  anything  odd  in  his 
manner  would  be  put  down  to  his  being  a 
foreigner.  Berthe's  rather  a  mad  little 
devil,  and  I'm  not  sure  she  won't  make  a 
fool  of  herself  when  she's  waiting  at  dinner. 
You  and  the  Frenchy  must  coacli  her  well 
when  you  get  back.  Remember  that  the 
house  must  look  as  if  it  Avere  inhabited  by  a 
wealthy  bachelor  of  position,  of  refinement, 
of  scientific  tastes.  You'd  l)3tter  buy  a  fcAv 
pounds'  worth  of  really  good  works  on  elec- 
tricity—they must  be  recent  books— and 
put  them  about ;  for,  though  Peach  knows 
nothing,  his  expert  Avill  know  a  lot." 

"  Won't  he  bowl  you  out  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  decline  to  talk  shop  till 
after  dinner.  It  is  not  until  we  are  smoking 
our  cigars  after  dinner  that  they  are  to  find 
out  that  there  is  anything  wrong.  Your 
wife's  a  clever  woman,  luckily,  and  will  cook 
to  perfection,  and  she  will  sec  that  the  table 
looks  right.  Think  out  each  detail,  practise, 
rehearse.  I  want  the  thing  to  go  smoothly  — 
artistically,  in  fact." 

"  You're  a  little  doubtful  whether  Ave  shall 
get  him.  I'm  afraid  he  or  the  expert  will 
get  away,  or  manage  to  get  a  message  seno, 
unless  we  take  the  rather  forcible  measures 
to  Avhich  you  object.  Frencliy  is  quite  sure 
we  shall  get  liim  and  keep  him  ;  but  then 
he's  afraid  of  something  else." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  St.  John  P>iilstrode. 
(And  if  that  was  not  his  real  name,  neither 
Avas  it  Jeffrey,  neither  was  he  a  captain.) 
"  Frenchy  is  not  used  to  doing  things  on  the 
large  scale  yet.  He  thinks  that  the  bigger 
the  coup,  the  greater  the  risk  must  be.  But 
it  is  not  so.  In  fact,  the  total  risk  is  less. 
The  little  sn oak-thief  has  to  be  jilways  at  it 
in  order  to  make  a  living,  and  Ave  knowAvhat 
happens  to  the  pitcher  that  goes  often  to 
the  well.  'J'he  man  Avho  conducts  an  opera- 
tion, as  we  are  doing,  Avith  a  view  to  influence 
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the  price  of  a  stock  in  his  favour,  can  afford 
a  long  rest.  If  we  get  him  and  keep  him, 
I  don't  admit  even  the  possibility  that  we 
could  be  caught." 

Then  tlie  waiter  entered  with  the  coffee 
and  found  the  two  men  discussing  with 
animation  the  new  piece  at  the  Graiety. 


On   Tuesday   afternoon   Mr.    Peach    and 
Mr.  Twyford  found  Mr.  St.  John  Bulstrode 


said  Bulstrode.  "  Perhaps  lie  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  in  my  little  invention,  an;l 
that  I  have  merely  wasted  your  time.  I 
have  been  very  busy,  and  have  only  just 
posted  my  modest  application  for  the  House 
Paints  myself." 

"The  funny  thing  is,"  said  Peach,  "that 
some  fool  is  selling  them.  I  fancy  I  know 
who  it  is,  and  he'll  burn  his  fingers  over  the 
job.  It's  not  the  tirst  time  he's  come  up 
against  me,  bnt  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will  be 


'^Suddenly  he  made  a  dart  for  the  window  and  veiled  'Murder!' 


waiting  for  them  on  the  platform  at  Waterloo. 
Mr.  Peach  was  in  good  spirits.  "  Greasewell's 
House  Paints  "  had  already  been  subscribed 
twice  over. 

"  If  poor  electrical  engineers  had  any 
capital  to  play  with,"  said  Twyford,  "I'd 
have  some  more  of  them." 

"  All  !  "  said  Peacli,  "  Mr.  Bulstrode  here 
is  going  to  give  us  all  more  capital  than  we 
shall  know  what  to  do  with." 

"  That  will  be  for  Mr.  Twyford  to  decide," 


the  last."  The  little  man  looked  quite 
fierce. 

But  Mr.  Peach  did  not  know,  though  he 
thought  he  knew,  who  was  selling.  Mr. 
St.  John,  who  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
applied  for  any  shares,  really  did  know  :  the 
shares  wei'c  being  sold  under  different  names 
on  belialf  of  the  Bulstrode  gang. 

Mr.  Bulstrode's  })i*ougham  was  waiting  for 
them  at  Wey bridge  Station. 

"  I  shouldn't  much   care  to   have  a  row 
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with  your  coacliman.  Mr.  Bnlstrode,"  said 
Tvvyford,  after  they  had  got  in  and  driven  off. 

"  He's  a  big  man,  isn't  he  ?  Fortunately, 
he's  not  pugnacious — one  of  the  quietest  of 
men,  really." 

"  He's  driving  us  very  fast,"  said  Mr. 
Peach  rather  nervously.  "  You  are  sure  he 
has  the  horses  under  control  ?  " 

"  Quite.  I  always  keep  fast  horses.  You 
see,  Somnerley  Park,  my  little  place,  is  a 
good  many  miles  from  the  station,  and  a 
long  drive  is  apt  io  be  tedious.  As  a  rule,  I 
have  the  dogcart  and  do  the  driving  myself. 
By  the  way,  this  is  a  neat  little  thing  I 
bought  at  Waterloo.  Seen  it  ?  Opens  just 
like  a  pocket-book,  and  takes  no  more  room." 

It  was  a  pocket  chess-board  ;  the  pieces 
were  so  arranged  that  they  could  not  be 
upset  by  the  jolting  of  a  carriage  ;  and  if 
a  game  were  interrupted,  the  board  could  be 
folded  up  and  put  in  the  pocket  without 
disturbing  their  position. 

"  I've  always  been  meaning  to  get  one  of 
those.     It's  a  capital  idea." 

"  You  play,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  not  first  class,  but  I'm  very 
fond  of  it.  But  for  the  fact  that  Twyford 
would  think  us  unsociable " 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me!"  said  Twyford. 
"  I'll  watch  the  game  ;  or  it  is  not  impossible 
that  I  may  take  a  nap." 

The  game  was  prolonged,  both  men  play- 
ing very  carefully  ;  it  was  still  unfinished 
wdien  the  carriage  drew  up. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Bubtrode. 

Twyford  awoke  and  stretched  himself. 
"  Had  a  good  game  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Excellent.     We  must  finish  it  to-night." 

The  front  doors  w^ere  thrown  Avide  open, 
and  a  servant  of  slightly  foreign  appearance 
came  down  the  steps  to  the  carriage. 


Dinner  was  over.  It  had  been  a  simple 
but  pretty  little  dinner,  well  served,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  parlourmaid  who  helped  to 
wait  on  them  had  a  curious  tendency  to 
smile  when  anybody  said  "  electricity."  And 
the  word  was  used  quite  a  good  deal,  for  it 
was  at  dinner  that  Twyford  was  first  told  the 
nature  of  the  invention  that  he  was  to 
examine.  He  at  once  became  as  keen  as 
mustard,  slightly  incredulous,  and  full  of 
questions.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Peach's 
one  daily  cigarette  took  an  unusually  long 
time  to  finish  this  evening,  and  even  then 
Mr.  Bulstrode  lingered,  sipping  his  coffee 
and  talking  chess.  At  last  he  seemed  to 
notice  Twyford's  impatience. 


"You're  eager  to  get  to  work,  I  see. 
Yery  well,  we'll  give  you  ten  minutes  start 
of  us.  The  machine's  running  in  the  anne.m  ; 
my  man  will  show  you  the  way.  You'll  find 
it  very  simple,  and  wonder  that  you  never 
happened  to  think  of  it  yourself.  My 
engineer's  there  to  tell  you  anything  you 
want  to  know." 

Twyford  did  not  need  much  persuasion. 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Mr.  Bulstrode 
turned  to  the  sideboard  and  picked  up  the 
pocket  chess-board  that  they  had  used  in  the 
carriage.  "  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  I  can't 
get  this  game  of  ours  out  of  my  mind,  and 
I've  got  an  idea  that  I  see  my  way  now^ 
Do  you  mind  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  it's  been  rather  haunt- 
ing me,  too.     Let's  see.     It's  your  move." 

They  played  on  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Peach,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  board,  rose  from  his  place. 
"  You're  too  strong  for  me,"  he  said  ;  "  it's 
your  game." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bulstrode  meditatively, 
as  he  cut  off  the  end  of  his  second  cigar, 
"  it's  my  game." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Peach,  "  it  is  not 
for  me  to  suggest,  but  perhaps  Twyford  will 
be  expecting  us.     Eh  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  it  that  he  will  not. 
Pray  sit  down  again,  Mr.  Peach.  There  are 
one  or  two  explanations  with  regard ,  to  this 
electrical  invention  of  mine  which  I  should 
make  before  we  go  any  further.  Won't  you 
sit  down  again  ?  " 

Mr.  Peach  looked  somewhat  surprised,  but 
sat  down.     "  Well  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Firstly,  there  is  no  electrical  invention 
for  you  or  Mr.  Twyford  to  see.  My 
knowledge  of  electricity  is  elementary,  and 
I  have  never  invented  anything.  If  I  had 
invented  anything,  I  should  not  have  brought 
it  to  you.  If  I  had  offered  it  to  you,  I  should 
not  have  offered  it  on  those  terms."" 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  What  on  earth  does 
this  mean  ? " 

"No,  I  am  not  mad.  I  wished  to  get  you 
away  from  London  at  this  juncture  for  a 
week.  I  have  got  you.  You  will  remain 
here  for  a  week " 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Peach  excitedly. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  Peach,  or  you  may 
make  ms  angry.  You  will  remain,  because 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  away.  You  may 
shout  for  assistance,  for  instance.  The  house 
stands  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the 
road,  and  it  is  a  lonely  road.  You  will  not 
be  heard.     Similarly,  you  will  not  be  able  to 


'  He  Avent  to  the  balustrade  and  })eei)ed  over." 
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bribe  my  servants  to  send  ci  telegram  for 
yon  or  let  you  out.  For,  just  as  there  is  no 
invention,  so  also  there  are  no  servants. 
Those  you  have  seen  are  my  partners,  playing 
the  role.  Your  friend.^  will  not  be  able  to 
trace  you  when  they  miss  you,  for  you  have 
left  the  address,  '  Somnerley  Park,  Wey- 
bridge.'  Just  as  there  is  no  invention  and 
there  are  no  servants,  so  also  there  is  no 
Somnerley  Park.  The  house  you  are  in  is 
called  sometliing  quite  different,  which  I  will 
not  bore  you  with.'*  Also,  they  will  not  find 
you  at  Wey bridge,  because  this  house  is 
twelve  miles  away  from  Weybridge.  It  w^as 
a  long  drive,  as  you  might  have  noticed  if 
you  had  not  been  wrapped  up  in  your  game. 
I  do  not  want  any  vulgar  violence,  and,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  try  to  escape,  there  will  be 
none.  You  wnll  not  be  locked  np  or  chained, 
and  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I  can. 
But  one  or  other  of  us  wnll  always  be  near 
you,  and  any  one  of  us  would  much  sooner 
shoot  you  then  let  you  escape." 

"  This  is  not  just  a  joke  ?  " 

"  It  has  its  amusing  side,"  said  Mr. 
Bulstrode,  "  but  that  is  accidental.  Prom 
your  point  of  view^  it  is  deadly  earnest." 

"  Now,  look  here.  I've  got  to  be  back  in 
town  to-morrow.  If  it's  not  a  joke,  it's 
money.  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  and  my 
word  of  honour  not  to  put  the  police  on — 
not  to  say  a  word  to  a  soul  about  it.  I'm  a 
man  of  my  word.  One  of  you  can  go  up 
early  to-morrow,  send  a  wire  for  me — which 
you  can  read — to  my  office,  and  cash  the 
cheque  over  the  counter  at  ten.  When  he's 
got  the  money  he  can  wire  back  to  you  to 
release  me  ;  so  that  I  don't  go  until  the 
money's  actually  in  your  hands." 

"You  still  seem  to  think  I'm  a  baby, 
Peach.  I  wouldn't  trust  you,  but  we  can  leave 
that  point  out ;  the  absurdity  is  in  talking 
about  a  thousand.  What  do  you  think  it  has 
cost  me  to  get  you  ?  I've  had  to  take  this 
place  furnished  for  three  months — couldn't 
get  it  for  less— and  we  shall  not  occupy  it 
for  three  weeks.  Do  you  think  a  man  can 
live  at  the  Cecil  for  nothing  ?  And  don't 
think  that  I  am  fool  enough  to  spoil  a  big 
coup  by  any  silly  little  minor  swindle  ;  every 
penny  is  paid.  Then  there  are  four  of  us  — 
apart  from  the  two  w^omen— three  here  and 
one  in  London  ;  and  the  one  in  London  is 
forced  to  spend  a  lot  to  cover  his  tracks,  as 
you  will  discover  later  when  you  try  to  track 
him.  We  four  expect  at  least  two  thousand 
five  hundred  each,  after  all  expenses  are  paid. 
If  you  could  put  down  eleven  thousand,  now, 
I  might  let  you  go  and  take  my  chance.  But 


you  yourself  would  be  a  fool  to  do  it.  Sit 
here  quietly  till  your  week's  out,  and  you 
w^on't  lose  a  penny.  Other  people  will,  but 
you  will  be  all  right." 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  moaned  the  millionaire, 
his  head  betw^een  his  hands.  "  The  public's 
as  nervous  as  a  cat  just  now.  Mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  chairman  of  Greasewell's 
House  Paints  !  They'll  drop  like  lead,  and 
they  w^ere  a  quarter  premium  this  afternoon 
and  will  be  better  to-morrow  until  the  news 
comes.     Look  at  the  disorganisation,  too." 

''  The  other  directors  will  rub  along  all 
right  without  you." 

"  They're  all  fools — that's  why  I  picked 
'em  ;  they  can  only  do  what  they're  told." 

"  Your  fault  ;  not  mine.  The  shares  will 
drop,  of  course,  and  there  are  likely  to  be 
some  queer  stories  about  you.  But  what 
does  that  matter  to  you  ?  Behave  nicely, 
and  we  will  let  you  go  back  in  a  week.  You 
and  Twyford  will  tell  the  story  of  the  w^ay 
you  were  kidnapped.  Then  the  reaction  will 
set  in  and  the  shares  will  go  bounding  up 
again  higher  than  ever.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  it  was  in  view  of 
such  fluctuations  in  the  market  that  we 
arranged  to  get  you  here  and  keep  you  here 
a  little." 

Mr,  Peach  glared  at  him  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence.  Then  he  sank  back 
in  his  chair.  "  What  an  infernal  scoundrel 
you  are  1  "  he  moaned.  "  This  is  criminal 
conspiracy,  you  know.  And  when  you're 
caught,  you  won't  like  it." 

"  Don't  talk  rubbish.  Peach.  I  don't  take 
immense  trouble  to  make  money  unless  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  am  going  to  keep  it  when 
I  have  made  it.  And  do  behave  nicely  ;  for 
if  you  don't,  I  shan't,  and  you  w^on't  like 
that.  Don't,  for  instance,  nse  offensive 
language." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Mr.  Peach  sighed. 
He  looked  broken  and  dejected.  "  What 
have  you  done  about  Twyford  ?  "  he  asked 
at  last. 

"  A  friend  of  mine — who  acted  as  our  coach- 
man to-night — has  in  all  probability  just 
finished  explaining  the  situation  to  Twyford  ; 
and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  Twyford  will 
accept  it.  He  is  a  commonplace  man  and 
will  see  that  he  is  losing  nothing  ;  he  is  Jiere 
on  your  business,  and  you  wdll  have  to  pay 
him.  If  he  attempts  to  get  away,  he  risks 
losing  a  good  deal — his  life  amongst  other 
things.  I  am  sorry  to  inconvenience  him  in 
any  way.  But  you  must  see  for  yourself 
that  we  have  no  choice." 

Mr.  Peach  stared  blankly  before  him  and 
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said  iiotbini]:.  Tlieu  Ids  shifty  eyes  roamed 
round  the  room.  Suddenly  he  made  a  dart 
for  the  window,  flung  it  open,  and  yelled 
"  Murder  !  "  at  the  top  of  his  raclier  small 
voice.  A  dog  barked.  Mr.  Bulstrode 
laughed.     Nothing  else  happened. 

"  NoW',"  said  Bulstrode,  "  you  have  been 
behaving  like  a  child  and  must  be  treated 
like  one.  You  will  iiave  no  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning.  Take  my  advice  and  let 
u^  make  your  enforced  stay  here  as  little 
unpleasant  for  you  as  possible.  Accept  the 
situation  ;  come  into  the  library  with  me 
and  see  if  you  can't  improve  your  game  at 
chess.  At  present  you  are  only  good  second 
class." 


locked  from  the  outside.  Later,  when  they 
would  have  got  tired  of  watching,  and 
satished  themselves  that  he  was  safe  for 
the  night,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
reconnoitre. 

At  three  in  the  morning  he  dressed  him- 
self, put  his  boots  under  his  arm,  opened 
his  door  noiselessly,  and  stole  out.  The 
passage  was  quite  dark,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  glimmer  of  light  coming  from  the  end 
where  the  staircase  was.  When  he  reached 
the  staircase  he  saw  that  the  hght  came 
upw^ard  from  the  hall.  He  went  to  the 
balustrade  and  peeped  over.  Below  him  in 
the  hall  sat  the  pretty  French  girl  who  had 
helped  to  wait  upon  him   at  dinner.     She 


'  (iood-bve ,'  hiaid    Twvford. 


Awfully  obliged  for  those  electrical  bcoks.' 


Mr.  Peach  paced  the  room  once  or  twice. 

"  All  right,"  lie  said  at  last.  "  Tm  done. 
Come  and  show  me  where  I  went  wrong  in 
that  game."  And  he  followed  Ids  captor 
into  the  library. 

But  when  he  got  to  his  bedroom  that 
night  the  idea  of  escape  again  occurred  to 
him.  He  was  not  an  athletic  man,  and  he 
did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  letting  himself 
dow^n  from  the  windoAV  by  a  rope  extem- 
porised from  his  sheets  and  blankets.  But 
what  else  was  there  to  be  done  ?  He  pushed 
up  the  window  very  softly  and  looked  out  ; 
Irom  below  came  tlie  deep  growl  of  a  dog. 
He  pulled  the  window  down  again  hurriedly — 
that  was  no  good.     But  his  door  was  not 


w^as  no  longer  di'cssed  as  a  servant.  She 
wore  a  somewliat  elaborate  tea-gown,  and 
was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  reading  a 
yelhnv- covered  book.  On  the  low  table 
l)eside  her  were  a  cigarette-case  and  ash- 
tray, a  small  bottle  of  champagne  and  a 
glass,  an  electric  reading-lamp,  and  a  re- 
volver. Mr.  Peacli  watched  her  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then — as  stealthily  as 
before — crept  back  again  to  his  room. 

Mr.  Peach  had  no  breakfast  that  morning, 
and  he  did  himself  unusually  well  at  luncheon. 
At  that  hour,  in  London,  the  newsboys  were 
shouting,  "  Mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
ndllionaire  !  "  the  evening  papers  were  selling 
remarkably  well,  and  people  were  tumbling 
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over  each  other 
Paints." 


to  sell  '*  Grease  well's  House 


A  week  later  Mr.  Biilstrode's  carriage, 
driven  by  the  same  coachman  as  before, 
drew  up  in  the  road  about  four  miles  from 
Weybridge  Station.  The  blinds  were  drawn. 
Mr.  Bulstrode  stepped  out,  follow^ed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Peach  and  Mr.  Twyford.  The  latter 
was  in  the  best  of  humours  and  had  taken 
the  whole  thing  as  a  splendid  joke. 

"  Sorry  we  can't^  take  you  any  further," 
said  Mr.  Bulstrode  politely.  "  However,  it's 
a  pleasant  morning  for  a  walk,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  your  way.  Your 
bags  will  be  waiting  for  you  at  Waterloo. 
I'm  afraid  my  hospitality  has  been  of  rather 
a  rough  order,  but  under  the  cii'cumstances 
we  couldn't  have  any  regular  servants,  you 
see.  Good-bye,  both  of  you.  Your  friends 
will  get  a  surprise  when  they  play  chess  with 
you  again,  Mr.  Peacb." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Mr.  Peach  sulkily. 
"Come  on,  Twyford." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Twyford.  "Awfully 
obliged  for  those  electrical  books." 

"You're  most  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Bul- 
strode. "  They  are  of  no  more  use  to 
me." 


Twyford  turned  to  the  coachman.  "  I 
forgot  to  settle  over  our  piquet  last  night. 
Twenty-three  and  six,  wasn't  it  ?  Good- 
bye." 

The  gigantic  coacliman  took  the  money, 
touched  his  hat  solenmly  as  if  he  had 
received  a  tip,  and  then  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  Twyford  also  laughed.  Mr.  Peach 
did  not.     "  Come  on,"  lie  called  impatiently. 

Scotland  Yard  succeeded  ultimately  in 
finding  the  house  to  which  Mr.  Peach  had 
been  taken.  AVhen  they  found  it,  it  was  in^ 
charge  of  a  policeman  and  his  wife,  who 
were  acting  as  caretakers.  They  were  paid 
by  the  owner  by  arrangement  with  the 
tenants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
before  their  term  Avas  up.  But  though  that 
owner  gave  the  detective  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  they  never  found  Mr.  St.  John 
Bulstrode  or  any  member  of  his  gang. 

"  Grease  well's  House  Paints,"  which  ran 
down  to  \  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Peach's 
disappearance,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  pro- 
tests and  declarations  of  the  other  directors, 
rose  to  2|  within  a  fortnight  of  his  return. 
If  the  Bulstrode  gang  are  taking  a  nnich- 
needed  r^st,  it  is  jn'obable  that  they  can  very 
well  afford  it. 
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By  sir  henry  M.  STANLEY.* 

HE  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the  many 
geographical  novelties  that  explorers  have  brought 
from  Africa.  In  less  than  five  decades  this  long-neglected 
continent  has  been  opened  by  enterprising  pioneers, 
converted  into  civilised  states  and  protectorates,  become 
thickly  dotted  with  Christian  missions,  and  fairly  laid 
open  to  civilised  enterprise. 

In  the  first  decade,  1850-60,  we  had  the  sources  and 
course  of  the  Great  Zambesi  River,  with  its  Avonderful 
Victoria  Falls,  made  known  to  us.  The  Tanganyika,  the 
longest  lake  in  Africa,  was  also  discovered. 

During  the  second  decade,  18GO-7(),  we  obtained  a 
rough  outline  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Nile  was 
tlience  descended  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
Albert  Nyanza,  another  feeder  of  the  Nile,  was  dis- 
(;()vered,  and  soon  after  Lake  Nyassa  appeared  to  grace 
oiir  maps,  while  various  surveys  in  other  parts  assisted  to 
c(mvince  us  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  those  earlier 
geographers  wlio  had  described  Inuer  Africa  as  a  vast 
desert. 

Between  J  870-80  was  still  ujore  fruitful  of  results 
from  exploration.  AVe  had  first  the  sources  of  a  new 
river  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  its  lakes,  Mw^eru  and 
Hangweolo,  revealed  to  us.  This  river  a  short  time  after- 
wards was  proved  to  be  the  Congo,  by  a  descent  along  its 
entire  course  from  where  the  discoverer  of  its  head  waters 
had  left  it.  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika  were  circum- 
navigated. An  ascent  of  the  snow  mountain  Kilima 
Xjaro  was  made  ;  Kenia,  another  snow  mountain  of 
similar  magnitude,  was  discovered  ;  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Lower  Niger  and  its  principal  tributaries  was  gained ; 
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the  Ogowai  was  explored  ;  and  the  goriUa 
haunts  of  Northern  Gaboon  were  visited. 

The  fourth  decade,  188()-9<),  was  still 
richer  in  results,  and  so  great  had  been  the 
progress  of  exploration  that  all  the  civilised 
Powers  in  Conference  responded  to  the  general 
wish  that  the  ownership  to  the  territories  dis- 
covered should  be  acknowledged,  and  certain 
rules  and  principles  laid  down  for  future  pro- 
cedure. Out  of  the  Berlin  Conference  the 
Congo  Free  State  came  into  existencs,  a  free 
trade  zone  was  delimited,  French  Congo  was 
defined,  and  the  limits  of  Portuguese  claims 
made  clear.  hX  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference the  European  Powers  commenced  a 
scramble  for  African  possessions,  which  lasted 
several  years.  German  warships  coasted  round 
the  continent,  and  seized  upon  the  Gameroons, 
the  Gold  Coast,  Namaqua  and  Damara  Land, 
and  a  large  section  of  East  Africa.  French 
travellers  distinguished  themselves  bj  annex- 
ations to  the  North  of  the  Congo  and  in  the 
Western  Soudan,  until  many  countries,  whose 
names  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  had  been 
converted  into  a  French  colonial  empire 
of  unprecedented  extent.  Italy  entered 
Abyssinia,  established  Erythrea,  and  made 
the  whole  horn  of  Eastern  Africa  an  Italian 
protectorate.  Finally,  England  became 
infected  with  the  land-hunger,  and,  though 
reluctant  and  protesting,  extended  British 
rule  from  the  Cape  to  the  Tanganyika, 
absorbed  a  large  portion  of  East  Africa,  and 
expanded  her  West  African  possessions. 
During  this  period  South  Africa  advanced 
in  popular  esteem  by  leaps  and  bounds,  on 
account  of  its  increasing  outputs  in  diamonds 
and  gold,  and  the  Congo  region  disclosed  its 
wealth  of  ivory,  rubber,  and  hard  woods, 
and  a  forest  which  rivalled  that  of  the 
Amazon  for  its  extent  and  possible  pro- 
ductions. Its  tributaries  were  explored  to 
their  sources,  and  new  lakes  were  found,  and 
almost  every  montli  something  new  and 
strange  was  told  of  its  hydrograpliy  and 
topography.  The  Niger  regiou  came  also 
prominently  forward  because  of  its  human 
myriads,  who  were  discovered  to  be  past 
their  savage  state  and  already  developed  into 
industri(3us  barbarians.  Nyassaland,  which 
in  the  sixties  was  deserted  for  its  deadly 
record,  took  a  new  start  and  became  a  land 
of  promise  for  coffee  planters. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteen tli 
century  the  scrambling  for  territory  ceased, 
and  most  of  the  Governments  have,  of  late, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  development  of 
their  xifrican  possessions.  They  have  ringed 
them  with    custom-houses    and    garrisoned 


forts,  and  are  jealously  })olicing  their 
frontiers.  Regiments  of  natives  have  been 
drilled  and  uniformed,  missions,  schools,  and 
churches  are  flourishing,  and  every  symptom 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  fast  devastating 
the  interior  even  in  the  eighties,  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  enormous  area  of 
Inner  Africa,  which  but  twenty-three  years 
ago  was  only  a  white  blank,  is  now^  known 
to  geographers  and  governments  as  the 
Uganda  and  East  African  Protectorates  of 
Great  Britain,  German  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique, Rhodesia,  Angola,  Congo  Frangaise, 
Congo  State,  the  Cameroons,  Nigeria,  and 
Southern  Soudan,  which  are  administered 
by  their  respective  governor-generals  and 
thousands  of  European  officials. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  geographical 
novelties  have  already  become  scarce  even 
from  Darkest  Africa.  Societies  devoted  to 
the  science  of  geography  still  hold  their 
seances^  but  their  lialls  are  no  longer  crowded 
with  breathless  audiences  thrilled  with  the 
stories  of  startling  discoveries,  and  applauding 
the  newest  thing  from  the  heart  of  mysterious 
Africa.  It  is  now  the  period  of  railways 
and  telegraphs  and  steamers.  The  Congo's 
broad  w^aters  are  disturbed  by  hundreds  of 
steamers,  the  Nyassa  is  rapidly  becoming 
like  a  Swiss  lake  with  its  many  steam  ferries, 
the  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza  have 
already  seen  the  pioneers  of  the  steam  fleets 
which  are  to  follow.  The  Congo  and  Uganda 
Railway,  the  trans-continental  telegraph  line 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  which  is  hourly 
advancing  towards  the  north,  with  Lord 
Kitchener's  railway  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum 
lately  opened  for  traffic— make  mystery  and 
novelty  impossible,  and  greatly  narrow  the 
field  of  the  pioneer  explorer. 

And  yet  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  still  reveal  to  us  astonishing 
things  from  Africa  whicli  are  little  suspected 
now.  While  the  world  lasts  we  shall  never 
(juite  exhaust  the  region.  Even  at  this 
time  there  is  a  company  being  floated  in 
London  to  utilise  the  discovery  of  a  nitrous 
deposit  just  found  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphis.  If  any  spot  on  earth  may  be 
called  old,  surely  that  is  ;  and  yet,  after 
6,000  years  of  human  occupation,  it  has 
rewarded  the  explorer. 

Therefore,  though  Africa's  main  geo- 
graphical features  are  fairly  familiar  to  us,  in 
its  recesses  are  to  be  found  many  and  many 
a  secret  yet.  Nay,  I  venture  to  say,  despite 
my  preamble,  that  the  continent  remains, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  as  unknown  to 
us  as  when  the    Victoria   Nyanza  and   the 
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Congo  were  undiscovered.  The  map  is  well 
filled,  the  late  white  blank  has  become  black 
with  the  names  of  mountains,  towns,  villages, 
settlements,  and  tribes.  But  what  of  that  ? 
They  are  but  the  distinguishing  terms  of 
their  respective  localities,  and  are  useful  for 
reference.  This  work  has  occupied  twenty- 
five  centuries,  and  the  devotion  of  countless 
explorers,  whose  object  was  not  to  examine 
detail,  but  to  reach  some  ohjectll\  and  who 
had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  do  more  than 
note  the  more  promijient  features  along  tiieir 
routes.  What  lay  underneath  their  steps,  or 
lay  hidden  in  the  forests  and  woods  they 
passed  through,  remained  unnoticed  until 
accident  revealed  it.  Thus  English  travel- 
lers and  settlers  in  South  Africa  passed  over 
the  diamond-fields  and  occupied  farmsteads 
over  the  treasures  of  the  gold-mines  for 
scores  of  years,  without  once  suspecting  the 
immeasurable  wealth  beneath.  Thus  several 
travellers  whose  business  it  was  to  explore — 
came  within  viewing  distance  of  Euwenzori 
without  once  suspecting  that  its  snowy  crown 
might  have  been  seen  three  miles  above 
their  heads.  Consequently  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  though  the  map  of  Africa  has 
been  darkened  with  names,  the  investigators 
of  the  future  may  make  brilliant  discoveries 
little  dreamed  of  l)y  the  pioneer  surveyor. 

The  work  of  the  old  class  of  iVfrican 
explorers  may  be  said  to  come  to  an  end 
with  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, though  there  remain  a  few  tasks 
yet  incomplete,  which  I  sliall  presently 
mention.  The  twentieth  century  is  destined 
to  see,  probably  within  the  next  decade  or 
two,  the  topographic  delineation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent  by  geodetic  tri- 
angulation.  For  the  more  the  various  states 
and  protectorates  ripen  under  the  influence 
of  their  civilised  gbveniments,  the  more 
will  exact  surveys  be  needed  to  settle  con- 
flicting international  claims,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  revenue  and  administration  and 
the  security  of  property  in  land.  Good 
work  of  this  kind  has  already  been  done  in 
Somaliland,  along  the  Anglo-German  frontier 
in  East  Africa  —  between  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika,  along  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
boundary  line  south  of  the  Zambesi,  in 
Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Abyssinia.  If  all  the 
Powers  owning  territories  in  South  and 
Central  Africa  were  to  unite  in  this 
necessary  work,  we  should  not  have  to  wait 
many  years  for  an  accurate  map  of  the 
continent. 

Meantime,  however,  there  are  certain 
exploring  tasks  of   an  interesting  character 


which  might  well  invite  young  men  of  means 
and  character  to  undertake  them.  Thos3 
who  are  fond  of  Alpine  climbing,  and  aspire 
to  do  something  useful  and  worth  doing, 
might  take  either  of  the  snowy  mountains 
Euwenzori,  Kenia,  Mfumbiro,  and  thoroughly 
explore  it  after  the  style  of  Hans  Meyer, 
wdio  took  Kilima  Mjaro  for  his  subject. 
There  are  peaks  also  in  the  Elgon  cluster 
north  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  over  14,000 
feet  high,  which  might  well  repay  systematic 
investigation.  It  is  not  the  tourist  who  runs 
up  a  mountain  and  starts  for  home  to  say 
that  he  has  done  it  that  is  wanted,  but  the 
intelligent  explorer  who  undertakes  to  make 
his  mountain  his  special  study,  and  will  give 
us  a  full  and  accurate  monograph  of  these 
lofty  heights  which  in  the  not  distant  future 
are  destined  to  be  often  resorted  to  for  the 
recuperation  of  the  wearied  lowland  toilers 
in  the  tropics. 

British  East  Africa  contains  two  sections 
about  which  we  are  very  ignorant.  One 
embraces  all  that  region  lying  between  the 
Jub  River  and  Lakes  Stephanie  and  Eudolf . 
The  other  extends  from  Lake  Eudolf  to 
Fashoda  on  the  one  hand  and  Southern 
Abyssinia  on  the  other.  A  thorougli  know- 
ledge of  these  two  regions  would  throw 
much  needed  light  on  the  main  routes  taken 
by  the  ancient  nn' grants  from  Abyssinia, 
whose  blood,  blending  with  that  of  the 
primitive  tribes  south,  has  produced  that 
warlike  race  who  have  fought  tlieir  way 
down  to  Zululaud.  Two  exploring  expedi- 
tions, well  conducted,  would  settle  the  sources 
of  the  Jub  and  the  Sobat,  deflne  the 
northern  reach  of  the  Man  Plateau  and  the 
southern  limits  of  the  spurs  extending  from 
the  mountainous  mass  of  Abyssinia.  Be- 
tween these  some  interesting  lakes  ought  to 
be  found. 

Another  region  which  is  very  promising  is 
that  which  extends  betw^een  the  1'anganyika 
and  Albert  Edward  Lakes.  A  knowledge  of 
its  geography  and  hydrography  is  very  nuich 
needed.  A  dozen  explorers  have  touched 
the  edge  of  the  region,  but  only  one  can 
be  said  to  have  crossed  it.  His  intelligent 
observations  have  rather  excited  than  allayed 
interest.  We  wish  to  know  where  is  the 
separating  line  between  the  head  of  the 
Kivu  Basin  and  that  of  the  Albert  Edward. 
We  are  told  of  active  volcanoes  and  clusters 
of  mountain  peaks  of  unusual  height.  A 
thorougli  investigation  of  this  part  would 
discover  the  south-western  sources  of  the 
Nile  and  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Congo. 
The  people  inhabiting  the  region  would  be 
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found  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  of 
any  in  Africa,  from  the  fact  that,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  they  are  rehcs  of  a  great 
prehistoric  migration  cooped  np  in  that 
peculiar  recess  formed  by  the  Tanganyika  to 
the  south,  the  mountain  chains  to  the  east, 
and  the  great  Congo  forest  to  the  west, 
while  the  war-loving  races  marching  to 
the  south  moved  past  them  apparently 
unheeded  and  unheeding. 

The  next  bit  of  real  interest  for  the  ex- 
plorer, wliere  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  find 
something  worth  tlie  telling,  is  a  lengthy 
strip  barely  fifty  miles  wide,  but  700  miles 
long,  lying  between  28'  40"  E.  and  29'  80" 
E.  and  between  4'  N.  and  8'  S.  Earnest  and 
systematic  work  in  this  part  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  would  settle  many  geographical 
questions,  such  as  the  exact  line  of  the  great 
upheaval  which  occurred  at  the  subsidence  of 
the  vast  trough  wherein  lie  Lakes  Albert, 
A  Ibert  Ed  ward,  Kivu,  and  Tanganyika.  From 
the  western  slopes  of  this  long  upland,  which 
is  believed  to  be  noAv  mainly  forested,  rise 
the  head  waters  of  the  Welle-Mubangi,  Aru- 
wimi,  Chofu,  Lowa,  Lindi,  Lira,  Luama,  and 
other  rivers  How  far  east  does  the  forest 
extend  along  this  line  ?  How  far  west  does 
the  open  country  reach  ?  In  what  part  of  this 
region  should  be  located  the  centre  of  the 
seismic  disturbance  which  made  such  a  huge 
earth-rent  ?  How  many  volcanoes  are  still 
in  operation  along  the  gigantic  mole  which 
has  been  piled  west  of  the  chain  of  lakes  ? 
Though  several  explorers  have  crossed  this 
region,  tlieir  traverses  are  mere  threads  of 
travel  and  disclose  but  little  of  its  character; 
consequently  it  forms,  in  my  opinion,  an 
ideal  field  for  an  intelligent  explorer. 

Beyond  these  there  are  no  great  virginal 
tracts  unexplored,  though  included  within 
the  rapidly  developing  countries  above- 
mentioned  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  sound  geographical  work.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  the  great  lakes  of  Africa  also 
offer  tempting  objects  for  intelligent  research. 
We  have  no  idea  as  yet  of  the  nature  of 
their  beds,  or  of  their  depth,  or  of  their 
fauna,  and  their  outlines  have  been  but 
imperfectly  sketched.  Yet  these  lakes  cover 
about  75,000  square  miles  of  Inner  Africa. 
Young  explorers,  properly  equipped  with 
instruments,  and  intellectually  and  constitu- 
tionally fitted,  would  find  the  charting  of  tho 
lake-beds  absorbingly  interesting.  If  strength 
and  inclination  permitted,  the  various  lake- 
basins  might  also  be  included,  which  would 
be  sure  to  yield  important  results. 

It  might  be    mentioned  also  that  every 
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traveller  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his  own 
altitudes,  above  sea-level,  of  these  lakes.  It 
is  really  time  that  some  explorer  should  come 
forward  with  the  determination  to  ascertain 
the  altitude  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  or 
Tanganyika  by  the  theodolite  and  spirit- 
level,  previous  to  making  a  trustworthy 
survey  of  these  lakes. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  lately  said  that  South  America 
contained  a  larger  unexplored  area  than 
Africa.  Though  the  statement  should  not 
be  taken  too  literally,  it  is  certainly  true  thai 
there  are  considerable  areas  awaiting  explora- 
tion. West  and  North -West  Brazil  con- 
tains se\'cral  parts  as  little  known  to  the 
European  world  as  the  daikest  parts  of 
Africa.  The  debatable  territory  between 
Ecuador  and  South-Eastern  Colombia,  parts 
of  Cuzeo  and  La  Paz  in  Bohvia,  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Pilcomayo,  and  an  extensive  portion  of 
Patagonia  are  regions  of  great  promise  to 
geographical  investigators,  and  whence 
valuable  results  may  be  anticipated.  Young 
students  of  maps  should  not  be  led  astray 
by  seeing  them  crowded  with  names,  but 
remember  that  these  are  often  set  down  on 
hearsay  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  by 
a  word  little-known  regions.  One  of  the 
latest  ex[)lorers  of  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  Dr.  Moreno,  says  that  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  exaggeration  if  he  stated  that 
where  Darwin  received  the  first  impressions 
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of  liis  grand  ideas  was  amono:  the  least-known 
reo^ions  of  tlie  earth,  and  one  which  shonld 
awaken  the  greatest  interest.  He  continnes  : 
"  A  great  part  of  the  Andean  Cordillera  is 
completely  unknown,  both  as  to  its  topo- 
graphy and  its  geology." 

The  formation  of  the  plains  of  Argentina, 
of  its  renowned  Paiqipa,  and  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  tableland,  are  still  waiting  sokition. 
The  fauna  of  the  Andean  Lakes  is  still  a 
mystery;  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  past  history  of  mankind  would 
find  an  ample  harvest. 

Of  late,  since  Colonel  Prejvalsky's  explora- 
tions in  Mid  Asia,  the  world  has  been 
interested  in  the  exploits  of  explorers  like 
those  of  Younghusband.  eJames  Eockhill, 
Littledale,  and  Sven  Hedin,  who  have  found 
something  new  even  in  that  old  continent. 
The  twentieth  century  w^ll  not  find  Central 
Asia  so  difficult  of  access  as  it  was  during 
the  nineteenth. 

The  Great  Siberian  liailway  will  afford 
many  a  starting-place  for  explorations  to  the 
south,  and  the  fifth  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  whicli  lies  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Himalaya  range  furnishes  a  very 
large  field  for  them.  Sven  Hedin  has  made 
a  brilliant  record  by  his  late  exploit  in 
traversing  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  it  will  be 
singular  if  his  successful  exploration  wull  not 
stimulate  others  to  emulate  his  hardihood 
and  daring.  Tibet  has  long  withstood  the 
attempts  of  travellers  to  penetrate  it  for  a 
systematic  survey.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
country,  though  on  the  whole  considerable, 
has  been  gained  furtively  and  by  snatches  or 
short  rushes,  and  resembles  somewhat  the 
manner  by  whicli  Europeans  during  tha 
early  part  of  this  century  endeavoured  to 
reach  the  interior  of  Africa.  Malaria  and 
savage  man  opposed  them  everywhere,  just 
as  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  and  super- 
stitious ignorance  of  the  Tibetans  oppose 
modern  travellers.  Perseverance  will  con- 
quer in  the  end,  and  both  Tibet  and  China 
will  have  to  yield.  Arabia  and  Persia 
also  have  much  to  unfold,  and  await  the 
Wallins,  Palgraves,  Burtons,  aad  Doughtys 
of  the  future,  wise  and  tactful  travellers, 
accomplished  in  the  language  of  Omar  and 
Ajim,  learned  in  Oriental  history  and  satur- 
ated with  Eastern  lore.  The  mission  of 
such  will  be  to  resurrect  the  dead  past,  delve 
among  old  ruins,  revive  the  forgotten 
histories,  and  forecast  the  methods  by 
which  these  venerable  races  may  be  brought 
into  touch  and  communion  with  the  busy 
world  which  abhors  exclusiveness. 


There  are  many  tracts  \\\  Australia  still 
unknown,  but  these  may  safely  be  left  for 
the  Australians,  who  have  shown  themselves 
peculiarly  qualified  in  every  way  to  solve 
all  geographical  questions  affecting  their 
interests. 

Those  of  the  twentieth  century  who  may 
be  more  inclined  to  the  icy  regions  than  to 
the  tropics  or  temperate  zone  have  ample 
space  to  test  their  powers  of  endurance.  The 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
exceedingly  indifferent  to  polar  lands  and 
seas,  though  we  are  not  altogether  without 
splendid  examples  of  what  we  could  have 
done  had  we  been  so  inclined,  and  the  map 
shows  only  too  clearly  what  territory  we 
have  gained  from  the  once  unknown  North. 
Still  there  is  a  vast  region  remaining  for  the 
explorers  of  the  twentieth  century.  North 
of  60"  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  lie  Greenland,  Baffin  Land, 
Northern  Canada,  and  Alaska,  wdiich  contain 
large  patches  of  white  through  snow  and 
lack  of  geographical  delineation.  The  last 
years  of  the  century  have  witnessed  a  growing 
interest  in  the  northern  extremity  of  our 
globe,  and  we  are  yet  in  doubt  as  regards 
the  fate  of  poor  Andree  and  his  companions, 
among  the  last  to  essay  the  North  Pole. 
Li  1900  we  have  heard  much  of  the  departure 
of  an  Antarctic  expedition  to  explore  that 
vast  circuinpolar  area,  extending  over  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  which  lies  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Li  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  I  have  included  all 
the  tasks  that  must  engage  explorers. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  will  find  ample 
work  in  correcting,  revising,  and  refining  the 
hasty  w^ork  performed  by  pioneers  in  Africa, 
America,  Asia,  and  Australia,  until  the 
highest  point  of  accuracy  and  precision  has 
been  attained.  There  are  signs  that  the 
world  is  getting  impatient  with  sloven  and 
inexact  work,  and  expects  superior  merits  in 
the  explorers  of  the  future.  This  is  but 
natural,  after  being  satiated  with  novelties  ; 
and  another  reason  is  that  perhaps  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  geographical  societies  has 
been  so  great  that  the  geographical  public 
has  become  more  learned  and  fastidious  in 
its  tastes  and  requires  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  As  the  societies  are  so  willing  to 
coach  intending  explorers  and  prepare  them 
for  their  tasks,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such 
men  as  they  need  will  be  forthcoming,  as 
amply  endowed  with  physical  powers  and 
mental  fitness  as  any  who  ever  ventured 
into  the  unknown. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   FOHEGOING   CHAPTERS. 

Thk  openinfi^  cliapters  of  this  story  introduce  Francis  Bothfield,  a  cosmopolitan  Englislinian  of  thirtv-five  who 
had  been  "born  in  Paris,  breeched  in  Vienna,  educated  at  Gottingen,  and  domiciled,  for  varying  periods,  in  half 
the  cities  of  Europe.  He  was  still  a  wanderer  among  the  civilised  places  of  the  earth  ;  blessed  with  a  genteel 
sufficiency ;  a  dabbler  in  the  arts  ;  negatively  entertained  by  his  fellow-men,  and  rarely  pricked  enough  by  their 
contact  to  be  cynical."  Arriving  at  Amaro,  with  the  intention  of  studying  the  picture  galler}^  he  finds  the  city  in 
a  state  of  almost  revolutionary  excitement  over  the  impending  tri.-il  of  Count  Gottfried  A^on  Incke,  who  is  accused 
of  intrigues  both  political  and  scandalous.  His  arrival  at  the  hotel  arouses  the  sudden  interest  of  three  officials 
who  are  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  though  it  is  not  till  a  considerably  later  date  that  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Gottf  rie  1  von  Incke.  He  is  kidnapped  by  these  officials  for  their 
own  purposes,  and,  while  crossing  the  city  in  a  closed  carriage,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  whose  face  he  sees  for  a 
moment  at  a  window.  He  is  subsequently  compelled  to  undertake  a  hasty  journey  towards  the  border,  dressed  in 
the  overcoat  of  the  man  whom  he  so  strangely  resembles.  The  journey  ends  in  a  carriage  accident,  which  enables 
the  fugitives  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Prince,  Avho  imagines  he  is  pursuing  the  acquitted  Count  von  Incke,  and  is 
determined  to  tight  a  duel  with  him  to  satisfy  his  own  honour. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

MR.    BOTHFIELD    REGAINS    HLS   LIBERTY — 

Twas  the  strong 
arm  of  one  of 
the  pursuers, 
tugging  and 
hauling  at 
him  under  the 
debris  of  the 
carriage,  that 
brought  Mr. 
Bothfield  back 
to  the  know- 
ledge  of  a 
Av  0  r  1  d  o  f 
iTid  nurse  his 


up 


trouble.  He  tried  to  sit 
head,  Avhijh  had  grown  painful  and  un- 
accountably heavy.  Presently  he  understood 
that  the  body  of  the  vehicle  was  resting  upon 
it,  and  he  made  haste  to  find  fresh  air,  with 
the  help  of  the  arm.  His  rescuer  was  lying 
on  liis  belly,  groping  at  such  portions  of  the 
hidden  human  as  he  could  grip,  and  by  his 
assistance,  and  his  own  blind  endeavour,  the 
Englishman  was  dragged  to  light.  It  Avas 
not  a  very  brilliant  illumination,  consisting 
merely  of  a  horn  lantern,  and  the  rather 
amateurish  effort  of  a  few  stars,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  Bothfield  saw  nothing  but 
some  indistinct  figures  about  him  and  the 
crowding  wall  of  the  forest.  Presently,  as 
his  sight  grew  clearer,  and  the  night  air 
sliarpened  his  senses,  he  made  out  Cossebaude. 
The   Captain  was  -sitting  against  a  pine 
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trunk,  bareheaded,  imbibing  something  from 
a  flask  that  another  man,  in  Bodyguard 
uniform,  Avas  holding  to  his  lips  ;  and  Both- 
field fancied  he  was  not  so  much  injured 
that  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  occu- 
pation. The  wreck  of  the  carriage  blocked 
the  road  before  them.  The  significance  of 
the  group,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Cossebaude's  sword  was  hanging  by  its  belt 
where  it  had  been  pitched  into  the  thicket, 
and  that  the  ministering  angel's  left  hand 
held  a  revolver.  Nevertheless,  the  parties 
seemed  on  friendly  terms. 

Bothfield  tried  to  scramble  to  his  feet,  and 
a  hand,  grasping  him  by  the  skirt  of  liis 
borrowed  plume,  plucked  him  back  again, 
while  he  understood,  rather  than  felt,  that 
the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  was  somewhere  near 
his  ear.  So  he,  too,  was  a  prisoner.  And 
again  the  freak  of  human  intehigence  made 
him  think,  first,  that  he  was  near  to  solving 
the  matter  of  his  kidnapping,  and,  secondly, 
that  Cossebaude  would  now  learn  by  per- 
sonal experience  how  irksome  his  situation 
had  been,  before  he  remembered  that  he 
had  only  exchanged  one  gaoler  for  another. 

"  Is  the  Prince  here  ? "  he  heard  the 
Captain  question  faintly. 

"  He  is  not  far  behind.  I  would  not  be 
in  your  shoes  for  something.  This  is  the 
most  flagrant  violation  of  his  Higliness's 
demand,  as  transmitted  from  liim  by  me 
directly  the  verdict  was  given." 

"  I  act  under  the  order  of  my  superior." 

"  Who  is  the  Prince's  subordinate. 
Merkewitz  and  Holseg  are  in  disgrace." 

*'  Oh,  they'll   scrape  out  of    it  somehow, 
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"The  muzzle  of  a  pistol  was  somewhere  near  his  ear." 


and,  if  promises  tire  anything,  I  shall  get  off 
equally  lightly.  The  Prince  cannot  make  an 
example  of  his  officers  for  preventing  him 
doing  an  unconstitutional  act.  He'll  see 
that  when  his  anger  cools.  .  .  .  Lieher  Gott, 
how  my  head  aches  !  And  there  is  something 
infernally  wrong  with  this  left  wrist." 

A  man,  whom  Both  field  afterwards 
understood  to  be  the  young  Army  surgeon 
who  was  the  Prince's  household  doctor,  left 
the  recumbent  and  groatiing  coachman  and 
inspected  the  injured  member. 


"  Only  strained,"'  he  said,  and  proceeded 
to  extemporise  a  ])andage.  Then,  to  distract 
his  patient's  attention — "  Well,  let's  hear  all 
about  it  before  the  Prince  comes." 

"  He  is  furious,"  put  in  Bothfield's  caj)tor. 

"  I  expect  so."  Cossebaude  gave  a  weak 
chuckle.  "  Fll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  It 
was  this  way :  Merkewitz  and  Holseg 
came  to  me  just  before  the  trial,  and  said 
that  the  Prince  was  determined  Incke  should 
not  escape  punishment  by  his  hand.  H  he 
were  condemned,  he  would  go  into  his  cell 
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and  light  the  duel  It  Voutraiice  with  liiiii 
there  ;  if  he  were  acquitted,  his  men  should 
seize  him  as  he  left  the  prison,  and  convey 
him  to  a  shrubbery  in  the  Palace  gardens." 

"  Yes,  I  know."  The  doctor  nodded.  "  I 
had  instructions  to  attend." 

"It  had  to  be  prevented.  How^  could  the 
Prince  be  allowed  to  jeopardise  his  life, 
perhaps  fling  it  away  heedlessly  ?  Incke  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  scoundrels  in  the 
country,  and  if  not  the  Prince's  equal  in 
honest  sword-play,  he  would  be  more  than  a 
match  if  an  opportunity  to  play  false  fell  to 
him." 

Both  field  felt  his  guard's  grip  tighten  on 
his  arm.  Pie  gave  an  involuntary  wince  and 
was  about  to  speak,  when  a  hand  was  clapped 
over  his  mouth. 

"  jSTot  a  word,  you  rascal.  It  is  true,  and 
you  know  it.  Acli^  that  ilmalia  should 
breed  such  a  reptile  !  Go  on,  Captain.  The 
fellow  does  not  seem  to  like  your  criticisms. 
He  struggles." 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Cossebaude.  "  How  ?  Ah, 
yes,  I  see."  He  went  off  into  as  hearty  a 
guffaw  as  his  condition  would  allow^.  "  Keep 
his  mouth  shut  for  him,  good  friend  ;  he  will 
have  enough  to  say  presently.  .  ,  .  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  it  was  arranged  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  acquittal,  Incke  should  be  deported 
out  of  his  Highness's  reach.  For  my  part,  I 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a — certain 
person,  to  convey  him  from  the  Palace  of 
Justice  along  the  Muspringen  road,  and  to 
get  a  good  start  before  the  hue  and  cry 
began.  The  Prince  sent  Lieatenant  von 
Clause  witz " 

"  That  is  I,"  nodded  the  guardsman. 

"  I  believe  so — sent  you  to  tell  the  Governor 
of  the  House  of  Detention  to  deliver  Incke 
to  him,  immediately  after  he  had  been  with- 
drawn there  to  await  the  dispersal  of  the 
crowd  at  the  end  of  the  trial.  An  answer 
was  returned -" 

"  That  he  had  been  released  already.  That 
was  false,"  broke  in  Bothfield's  captor.  *'  We 
suspected  as  much  and  set  a  watch  on  the 
exits  of  the  Palace.  I  was  in  the  main  alley 
leading  to  the  town  at  dusk,  and  I  saw  you 
leave.  But  why,  in  God's  name,  did  you  not 
sneak  off  more  quietly  ?  We  are  none  of  us 
anxious  to  risk  our  Prince.  It  might  liave 
been  a  Royal  procession  dasliing  out  of  the 
gates." 

Light  had  been  long  in  penetrating  to 
Bothfield's  mental  vision  ;  but  it  burst  upon 
him  now.  An  exclamation  bubbled  to  his 
lips,  to  be  choked  back  by  the  liand  of  his 
guardian.     He  was   ready   to   foam   at   the 


mouth  as  he  saw  the  egregious  fashion  in 
which  he  had  been  trapped  and  tricked,  to 
play  a -walking  part  in  this  petty  State 
drama.  He  saw  Cossebaude's  explosion  when 
he  remarked  upon  the  familiarity  of  Incke's 
features;  he  recalled  the  secrecy  with  which 
he  had  been  hurried  througli  the  streets,  and 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  feeling  of  the 
populace  that  had  been  used  to  keep  him 
out  of  sight.  His  memory  flashed  back  to 
the  conversation  in  the  balcony — the  con- 
versation to  which  he  had  listened  so  care- 
lessly, and  which  had  been  the  foundation  of 
all  his  subsequent  calamity.  Familiarity  ! 
The  counterpart  of  Incke's  face— not  exactly, 
it  was  true,  but  sufficiently  like  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  the  Prince's  deception — 
looked  at  him  from  his  glass  every  morning. 
It  was  a  curious  resemblance,  accentuated  by 
the  coincidence  of  the  moustache,  and  as  it 
appeared  to  the  trio,  projected  beyond  the 
screen  of  the  hotel  balcony,  it  must  have 
looked  like  a  shaft  from  the  bow  of  Pro- 
vidence, drawn  to  ease  them  of  their  dilemma. 
And  the  overcoat  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  likeness.  As  a  false  scent,  dragged 
across  the  real  traitor's  trail,  how^  well  it  had 
served  its  purpose  !  Now,  if  he  could  only 
explain — only  protest  that  the  fraud  must  be 
unveiled — only  get  rid  of  this  insolent  hand 
that  stifled  his  eloquence,  he  would  unmask 
the  Captain's  perfidy  and  be  free.  Free  ! 
Bothfield  felt  as  if  liberty  were  a  possession 
to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  years. 

He  WTithed  and  struggled,  and  the  diver- 
sion caused  tlie  conversation  in  his  ears  to 
break  off  suddenly.  What  Cossebaude's 
explanation  of  Ins  tactics  might  have  been 
was  not  to  be  known,  for  the  demand  for  it 
was  forgotten  in  the  zest  with  which 
Clausewitz  also  fell  upon  him.  Breathless, 
man-handled,  and  choking  with  rage, 
Bothfield  opposed  tlie  double  onslaught 
tooth  and  nail. 

"  He  is  certainly  the  Devil  himself,"  said 
the  other,  when  the  victim  was  successfully 
mastered,  and  lay  with  his  arms  pinioned 
and  a  handkerchief  stuft'ed  in  his  mouth, 
face  downward  in  the  road.  "  He  fights  like 
an  angry  w^oman."  He  stood  upright  and 
wiped  Jiis  face.  Then  he  held  up  his  hand 
and  pointed  a  warning  finger. 

"  Hark  !  I  hear  lioofs  approaching  ;  it 
must  be  the  Prince.  Here,  doctor,  give  us  a 
hand  to  lift  this  fellow, out  of  the  road  before 
his  Highness  comes  upon  us." 

The  doctor  obeyed,  and  Bothfield  w^as 
swung  up  by  the  head  and  the  heels  and 
placed  against  a  tree  stump.     When  the  jar 
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of  the  removal,  wliich  was  not  too  tenderly 
Ccirried  out,  had  passed,  he  found  that  the 
hoof-beats  were  throbbing  rapidly  nearer. 
His  captors  sprang  to  attention,  tlie  doctor 
swinging  the  lantern  so  that  its  light  played 
down  the  road.  It  touched  the  sandy  track 
and  the  thicket,  and  glanced  from  pine  to 
pine  as  they  fanned  their  drooping  branches 
in  the  breeze,  and  then  it  died  against  the 
velvety  blackness  of  the  forest,  and  the 
curtain  of  listening  silence  that  closed  upon 
the  scene.  The  drum  of  hoofs  grew  at  a 
mad  pace,  and  out*  of  the  night  dashed  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  galloping  so  furiously 
that  they  almost  overrode  the  men.  They 
reined  back  within  half  a  dozen  paces  of  the 
overturned  carriage. 

"What's  this?"  demanded  an  imperious 
voice. 

"  Your  Highness's  servants  —  Noden, 
Clause  wdtz,  and  Kretschmar,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  spokesman.  "  And  your  High- 
ness's  prisoner — as  desired." 

His  tone  found  an  echo  in  the  triumphant 
manner  in  which  his  companions  saluted. 
Cossebaude,  blundering  to  his  feet,  followed 
their  example,  and  the  Prince  dismounted. 

Bothfield  saw  a  fair,  good-looking  young 
man  of  some  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  a  man 
whose  face  showed  hot  blood  and  determina- 
tion, and  whose  carriage  evinced  a  sense  of 
his  position.  The  tightening  of  the  im- 
patient mouth,  and  the  quick  frown  that 
came  as  he  took  in  the  details  before  him, 
betrayed  the  stubborn  temper  against  w^hich 
Merkewitz  and  his  men,  too  often  defeated  in 
the  open  field,  had  flung  a  forlorn  hope  in 
their  latest  stratagem. 

The  Prince's  glance  fell  upon  the  wreck.    . 

"  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  "  he 
said,  and  he  looked  from  one  man  to  another 
with  a  cold  stare  before  which  their  air  of 
victory  melted.  "  My  orders  were  that  there 
was  to  be  no  violence  ;  but  this  place  looks 
like  a  battlefield.     Dr.  Noden,  explain." 

"  It  is  an  accident,  your  Highness,"  blurted 
the  doctor.  "We— we  had  notliing  to  do 
with  it.  They  were  running  away,  and  they 
ran  too  fast  and  upset,  and  then  we  overtook 
them.      Captain    Cossebaude    was    in     the 

carriage,  as  reported,  and "  he  indicated 

the  muffled  Bothfield  wdth  a  motion  of  the 
hand.  "  Captain  Cossebaude  has  suffered  a 
little,  and  the  coachman  has  a  slight  con- 
cussion ;  but  1  assure  youi-  Highness  the 
injuries  are  not  serious." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Prince.  He  took  a. 
couple  of  strides  towards  the  coachman  and 
3Qeraed  to  make  a  note  of  his  battered  appear- 


ance, and  then   he  retraced  a  step  and  stood 
before  Cossebaude. 

"  And  so,"  he  said  slowly,  but  with  cutting 
emphasis,  "this  is  how  my  faithful  officers  of 
police  follow  out  my  wishes  I  I  am  to  be 
thwarted  and  disobeyed  in  my  own  city,  by  a 
knot  of  treason -mongering  busybodies  ?  And 
you,  sir,  you  have  played  a  part  in  to-day's 
disloyalty  !  " 

"  I  obeyed  orders,  sire,"  said  Cossebaude, 
in  a  meek  voice,  which  Bothfield  scarcely 
recognised. 

"  Orders,  sir,  Avhen  your  Prince  was  in 
question  ?  Oh,  I  know  the  value  to  put 
upon  your  fealty  henceforth.  There  wdl 
be  heavy  punishment  meted  out  to  those 
wdio  have  participated  in  this  disgraceful 
affair,  be  they  high  or  low.  I  sec  your 
sword  has  been  taken  from  you,  as  I 
instructed.  You  must  Avait  before  you  wear 
it  again  in  my  service." 

He  turned  away  from  the  policeman  with 
a  scornful  gesture,  and  Bothfield  felt  his 
lieart  beat  quicker  as  he  saw  that  he  was 
s  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  be  the 
object  of  Royal  attention.  His  grievances 
surged  to  his  tongue.  The  Prince  paused 
in  front  of  him  and  contemplated  thd 
muffled,  shapeless  bundle  in  silence  for  a 
moment. 

"  At  last  !  "  he  said,  and  a  great  sigh  of 
relief  came  into  the  words.  Then,  in  a  tone 
which  was  not  intended  for  other  ears — 
"  Ottilie,  I  dedicate  laj  sword  to  thee  !  God 
will  defend  the  right." 

He  paused  with  bowed  head,  and  then  lie 
moved  back  and  motioned  his  men  forward. 

"  Unfasten  the  prisoner,"  he  said.  "  And 
doctor,  do  you  make  preparation  for  our 
return  to  Amaro.  We  have  a  matter  to 
settle  in  the  Palace  garden  at  sunrise. 

The  doctor  saluted  and  vanished  to  where 
the  horses  were  tethered.  Clause witz  and 
Kretschmar,  Aying  with  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  untie  the  knots  they  had  drawn  with 
so  much  vigour  ten  minutes  before,  dragged 
Bothfield  to  his  feet  and  tugged  at  his  bonds 
with  a  readiness  that  was  not  without  its 
painful  aspect  to  the  prisoner.  The  Prince, 
his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  stood 
sentinel  in  the  shadow,  the  branches  of  a 
hemlock  waving  a  canopy  above  his  head, 
and  the  glitter  of  a  distant  star  reflected  in 
the  jewel  that  dangled  on  his  coat. 

The  attentions  of  his  late  gaolers  had  their 
effect,  and  l^oth field's  bonds  dropped  from 
him.  He  stood  out  in  the  nignt,  witli  libei'ty 
once  more  within  his  grasp,  and  realised  foi^ 
the  first  time  in  his  life  the  blessedness  of 
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1  leaven's  free  air.  In  truth,  our  frog-man 
of  yesterday  bud  had  his  blood  warmed  to 
some  purpose  in  his  four-and-twenty  hours' 
experience  of  Amalia.  His  head  ached 
atrociously,  and  he  felt  a  becoming  nervous- 
ness in  the  presence  of  an  exalted  personage  ; 
but  withal  there  was  joy  that  his  hour  of 
reckoning  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  road 
to  Amaro  was  about  to  be  opened  to 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  his  face  had 
suffered  in  its  recent  difficulties,  and  an 
unbidden  imp,  that  perplexed  liis  brain  for 
an  instimt,  queried  whether  a  black  eye,  won 
by  misadventure,  would  be  a  recommendation 
or  an  offence  in  the  sight  of  one  of  the  fair 
sex.  But  the  whimsical  inquiry  fled  as  the 
I'ope  fell  from  his  arms,  and  he  saw  the  other 
men  step  aside,  their  hands  resting  on  hidden 
hrearms,  so  that  the  Prince  might  speak 
witli  him  alone. 

"  Gottfried  !  "  said  the  Prince.  "  The 
time " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  snatched  the 
lantern  from  Kretschmar's  hand,  and  thrust 
it  into  Bothheld's  face,  with  a  movement  so 
impetuous  that  our  hero  skipped  like  a  grass- 
hopper and  shot  a  full  two  feet  into  the  air. 
He  saw  a  change  darken  the  face  before  him, 
and  lie  shrank  back,  startled  by  the  anger 
the  recognition — or  the  lack  of  recognition 
— had  branded  on  the  Prince's  features. 

"  Fools  !  Eascals  !  Blockheads  !  This 
is  not  the  man  !  " 

There  Avas  a  silence  of  consternation.  The 
three  huddled  together  like  sheep,  and  a 
revulsion  of  demeanour  that  would  have  been 
ludicrous  to  anyone  with  time  for  a  gust 
of  humour,  turned  them  into  guilty  school- 
boys. 

"  I  repeat !  Pig-dogs  !  did  none  of  you 
have  the  sense  to  identify  the  man  ?  Was 
there  another  in  the  carriage  ?  But,  no,  I 
see  the  trick  ;  this  fellow  has  a  look  of  Inckc 
that  would  make  liim  an  easy  decoy.  .  .  . 
And  in  the  meantime  Merkewitz  is  out- 
witting me,  and  propelling,  I  make  no  doubt, 
my  enemy  l)eyond  my  power  of  vengeance. 
.  .  .  And  you,  miserable  man  !  Is  it  not 
true  tliatyou  are  here  to  deceive  me  ?  " 

"  Your      Highness "         Now       that 

Bothfi eld's  tongue  was  loose  at  last  it 
stammered  wildly,  casting  about  it  for  the 
virtuous  flow  of  speech  his  mind  had  re- 
hearsed. Alas  !  It  was  not  forthcommg, 
and  the  incoherence  that  supplanted  it  wore 
an  air  of  danniing  confusion  to  his  inter- 
locutor. "Your  Highness — yes — no — it  is 
a  deception,  certainly,  but  I  am  not " 

"  That  will  do."     The  Prince  held  up  his 


hand.  "  I  will  deal  with  you  later,  sir.  .  .  . 
Understand  that  I  may  be  duped  once,  but  he 
who  jokes  with  me  untimely  will  rue  his 
temerity.  You  shall  be  laid  by  the  heels, 
sir,  till  I  have  leisure  to  allot  you  punish- 
ment. .  .  .  What !  you  dare  to  speak 
again  ?  Another  syllable,  and  you  shall 
return  to  the  conditions  in  which  I  found 
you.  Presently,  no  doubt,  we  shall  see  how 
the  law  as  interpreted  by  my  judgment  will 
deal  with  your  offence.  Now  I  turn  to 
Captain  Cossebaude  and  command  him  to 
furnish  me  with  the  history  of  the  plot,  and 
to  spare  no  details  of  the  affair  to  my 
hearing." 

In  the  space  in  which  the  Prince  turned 
his  back  upon  him  and  the  attention  of  tlie 
others  was  drawn  to  Cossebaude,  Bothfi  eld's 
sense  of  treble  injustice  led  him  to  a  reso- 
lution. He  had  lost  his  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  and  who  could  tell  what  Cossebaude— 
whom  Bothfield's  imagination  pictured  in 
\'ague  but  imminent  peril,  so  thoroughly  had 
his  glimpse  of  intrigue  performed  its  mission 
— what  the  Captain  would  say  to  save  him- 
self from  the  results  of  his  perfidy  ?  He 
had  the  Prince's  ear ;  surely  the  talent 
for  deception  which  he  had  shown  before 
his  dupe  would  find  fresh  employment  in 
self -exculpation  !  Bothfield,  a  stranger,  a 
worn-out  tool,  a  victim*  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  his  own  exertion,  and  Avith 
a  rapid  review  of  the  situation  he  flung  his 
eggs  into  the  one  basket.  Even  before  the 
Captain's  story  had  reached  three  words,  he 
htid  spun  about  on  his  own  axis,  cleft  the 
line  of  forest  behind  him,  and  taken  to  his 
heels  among  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  monstrous  stir  and  hubbub  in 
the  roadway,  and  he  heard  somebody,  whose 
zeal  outpaced  his  discretion,  bound  after  him 
through  the  thicket  and  pull  up  short,  with 
the  crash  of  a  shattering  lantern.  A  chorus 
of  contumely  buzzed  within  wake  of  tlie 
catastrophe,  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
pursuers,  in  tlieir  haste  to  seize  and  rekindle 
the  light,  were  knocking  heads  and  barking 
shins  against  the  trees  and  against  each  other. 
A  revolver  snapped,  but  no  bullet  stirred  the 
air  in  Bothfield's  direction,  and  as  a  second 
shot  did  not  follow  he  concluded  they  were 
too  much  at  sea  to  fire  again.  He  sped  on 
blindly,  dashing  into  tree-trunks,  falling  over 
roots  a::d  stones,  his  clothes  torn  by  brambles, 
his  face  smarting  from  the  buffets  of  twigs, 
and  ills  heart  bursting  with  the  effort  to 
out-distance  the  men  who  cried  after  him. 

The  chase  lasted  for  some  ten  minutes,  and 
in  that  time  Bothfield  added  to  his  growing 
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Experience  tlie  setisatioiis  of  a  hunted  hare. 
With  a  cunnini^  which  he  had  not  suspected 
he  possessed,  he  twisted  and  doubled,  and  at 
every  turn  he  iiiale  in  the  blackness  of  the 
forest  he  was  rewarded  by  hearing"  the 
pursuit  j^row  fainter.  It  died  at  last  into  a 
mere  whisper,  and  that  one  that  faded  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Bothiield's  flight  slackened, 
and  he  found  himself  able  to  walk  warily  and 
study  the  local  geography.  The  city,  he 
kuew,  lay  to  the  south  ;  and  so,  by  means  of 
an  observation  through  the  tree-tops,  he  laid 
a  course  by  the  stars,  and  was  rewarded  in 
due  time  by  finding  himself  upon  the 
metalled  road. 

He  pricked  out  cautiously  into  the  open, 
where  the  starlight,  after  his  sojourn  in  the 
tree-crowded  wilds,  seemed  to  make  a  bril- 
liant illumination,  and  where  he  trembled  at 
the  distinctness  of  his  figure.  But  a  scrutiny 
of  the  road  to  left  and  right  showed  that] 
there  was  no  human  being  within  range,  and 
with  that  and  the  stillness  of  the  air  he 
])lucked  up  courage  enough  to  call  a  halt  and 
consider  his  position. 

His  bruis3S  and  his  damaged  clothes  called 
for  first  attention.  H,  as  he  intended,  he 
were  to  face  the  eyes  of  men  without  delay, 
it  behoved  him  to  patch  himself  up  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  make  the  bravest 
show  that  he  found  possible.  He  dipped  bis 
handkerchief  in  the  ditch  by  the  roadside 
and  w^ashed  his  face,  twisted  up  his  moustache 
anew,  and  wiped  his  boots.  Then  he  trimmed 
a  ragged  trouser-edge  with  his  penknife, 
and  scooped  the  forest  earth  out  of  his  nails. 
His  tie,  which  was  dangling  like  a  hangman's 
noose — it  was  an  unpleasant  suggestion,  and 
Bothfield  shuddered — he  re  tied  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  finally  he  took  off  the  borrowed 
overcoat  and  looked  it  over. 

After  all,  it  had  suffered  wonderfully  little  ; 
much  less  than  its  new  master.  It  was  an 
excellent  garment,  as  Cossebaude  had  said  : 
well-cut,  thickly  padded,  and  of  good  English 
cloth.  But,  as  it  stood,  it  was  a  danger- 
signal,  and,  if  recognised,  might  trap  him 
once  more  into  the  toils  from  which  he  had 
just  freed  himself.  Bothfield's  first  errand 
in  the  city  should  be,  as  he  determined,  to  a 
barber's,  where  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  his 
moustache  might  rid  him  of  his  likeness  to 
the  Count  of  Incke.  If  that  were  so,  need 
he  shed  the  coat  ?  It  was  a  chilly  night, 
and  he  had  always  been  warned  to  be  careful 
of  his  chest. 

He  weighed  the  coat  in  his  hands  while  he 
deliberated,  and  as  he  did  so  a  crackle  from 
its  interior  struck  upon  his  ear.     It  had  the 


sound  of  paper,  and  he  forced  his  hand  into 
the  pockets  at  once.  But  they  were  empty  ; 
and  he  had  no  time  in  which  to  reflect  upon 
the  circumstance,  or  to  consider  tluit  there 
might  be  deeper  hiding-places  in  a  coat  than 
an  open  pocket.  He  decided  that  his  ear 
had  been  deceived  by  the  rustle  of  the  silk  ; 
and  thus  retention  won  the  day,  and  he 
buttoned  himself  again  into  warmth  and 
turned  his  face  to  Amaro. 

Mile  after  mile  he  tramped,  wdiile  the  night 
deepened,  and  at  every  sound  before  or 
behind  he  fled,  as  a  cat  flees,  into  the 
hedgerow,  and  crouched  there  breathless, 
till  the  passer-by  had  gone.  He  was  only 
disturbed  twice,  and  on  each  occasion  the 
interruption  was  caused  by  nothing  worse 
than  a  belated  peasant.  He  skirted  a  little 
village,  through  which  he  had  passed  with 
Cossebaude,  and  it  proved  to  him  beyond  all 
further  doubt  that  he  was  on  the  right  road. 
But  whereas  it  had  been  awake  when  last  he 
saw  it,  with  cheery  lights  m  cottage  windows, 
and  the  curl  of  smoke  above  the  tiles,  it  was 
now  dark  and  silent,  and  only  the  watchman, 
whom  he  was  at  great  pains  to  avoid,  broke 
the  stillness  with  his  lieavy  tread. 

It  must  have  been  three  o'clock  when 
Bothfield  felt  the  touch,  of  the  city  against 
his  feet  and  found  that  they  had  struck  a 
kerbstone.  He  was  still  far  from  its  heart, 
but  the  long  country  road  began  almost 
immediately  to  wear  a  trodden  look  ;  isolated 
suburban  villas,  surrounded  by  acres  of  No 
Man's  Land,  began  to  dot  the  line,  and  the 
first  market-carts,  rattling  over  the  stony 
thoroughfares,  called  the  eclioes  from  them. 
He  plodded  on  wearily,  and  was  presently 
greeted  by  a  street-lamp  ;  and  at  this  out- 
post of  civilisation  he  stopped,  and  turned 
aside  into  the  ditch  that  bordered  a  cabbage- 
garden,  to  await  the  morning.  He  was  jaded, 
desolate,  and  sore,  and  the  softness  of  his 
new  refuge  seemed  to  him,  for  the  nonce,  as 
restful  as  a  divan.  His  fatigue  might  have 
led  him  to  a  well-earned  nap,  but  that  the 
problem  of  his  future  plans  lay  undecided. 

To  return  to  the  Hotel  Belle vue  to  reclaim 
his  baggage  would  be,  Bothfield  felt,  to  put 
his  head  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  His  first 
acts  would  be  to  secure  as  easy  a  shave  as  the 
nearest  barber  could  supply  ;  a  breakfast — he 
felt  uncomfortably  empty  after  his  exertions 
and  his  light  picnic  in  the  Palace  of  Justice 
— and,  of  course — yes,  of  course — a  visit  to 
the  Consul,  and  pen  and  paper  for  a  letter  to 
the  Times.  Let  him  but  get  the  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  at  liis  back,  and  the  voice  of 
its  mightiest  organ,  and  how  bitterly  these 
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rascally  A malians  should  repent  the  indignities 
thej  had  thrust  upon  him  !  Bothfield,  the 
man  who  had  regarded  Jingoes  as  savages, 
and  who  never  read  newspapers,  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  draping  himself  in  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
Bo  vastly  does  personal  experience  modify 
the  point  of  view. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  early  con- 
snmmation  of  his  revenge.  What  if  the 
British  Consul  should,  as  seemed  likely,  insist 
on  his  retirement  across  the  frontier  before 
he  unmasked  his  batteries  ?  Bothfield  felt 
a  strange  reluctance  to  the  thought  of  shaking 
Amalian  dust  from  his  feet  for  ever.  It  was 
engendered  by  the  same  desire  that  had 
urged  his  weary  feet  onwards  through  the 
night,  and  that  w^as  now,  in  defiance  of  his 
conviction,  whispering  insistently  into  his 
ear  that  the  best  way  to  the  Consulate  lay 
through  the  Kellner  Gasse.  The  old  self 
and  the  new  argued  the  question  out  at 
length,  prudence  and  outraged  dignity  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other— on  the  other  .  .  . 
was  it  really  but  the  flutter  of  a  girl's  eyelash  ? 
For  the  life  of  him  Bothfield  could  not  say  ; 
but  when  the  stars  had  died  and  the  dawn 
was  clear,  he  found  himself  pressing  cautiously 
forward,  with  many  a  backward  glance,  to  the 
reek  of  the  Reformers'  quarters. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

— AND   MAKES    SOME    USE    OF   IT. 

The  hum  of  life,  wdiich  was  audible  as 
Bothfield  neared  the  city,  grew  when  he 
mounted  the  last  hill  of  the  suburbs.  It 
came  from  tlie  rattle  of  wagons  over  the 
cobble-stoned  streets,  and  from  the  exertions 
of  busy  citizens  as  they  opened  shutters  and 
scrubbed  doorsteps  and  set  out  their  w^ares 
for  business.  A  blue  haze  of  smoke  drifted 
over  the  uneven  roofs  ;  already  the  Haus- 
fraven  had  been  up  some  hours,  and  the 
day's  baking  was  well  under  way.  A  faint 
but  savoury  smell  greeted  Bothfield's  nose  as 
lie  descended  into  tlie  outlying  streets  ;  and 
he  hurried  onward,  spurred  by  hunger  and 
his  anxiety  to  be  deprived  from  one  link,  at 
least,  that  bound  him  to  the  Count  von  Incke. 
The  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desires  wiis  soon  reached  in  a  small  bakery, 
and  he  had  hardly  penetrated  fiv^  hundred 
yards  further  into  the  city  proper,  before  a 
barber's  sign  invited  his  attention.  He 
fingered  his  moustache  in  a  last  affectionate 
caress  and  entered  the  shop. 

There  was  no   customer  in  occupation — 


indeed,  the  little  evil-smelling  den  liad  no 
room  for  otliers — and  Bothfield,  with  a  brief 
explanation,  flung  himself  into  the  chair  of 
office.  The  barber,  an  undersized,  ferret- 
faced  Amalian  Jew,  surveyed  him  craftily  as 
he  stropped  his  weapon. 

"  The  Herr  wishes  to  be  shaved  clean  ?  " 

"  Certainly."  Then  with  as  indifi'erent  an 
air  as  he  could  summon  to  him—*'  What 
news  in  the  city  ?  I  am  a  farmer,  and  have 
only  just  come  in  from  the  country." 

"  Ah— ah,  yes."  The  Jew  stopped  lather- 
ing to  look  his  customer  over  with  another 
crafty  glance.  "Exactly.  News  in  the 
city  ?  The  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke  was 
acquitted  yesterday  for  want  of  evidence,  and 
it  is  understood  he  has  left  Amalia  with  all 
speed." 

"  I  have  heard  that." 

"Ah,  yes  I  Well,  there  is  little  else. 
There  is  much  public  feeling  against  the 
Count— these  Amalians,  now%  are  foolishly 
fond  of  their  Prince  —  and  a  crowd  collected 
last  night  in  front  of  A^on  Incke's  late  town 
residence  and  broke  the  windows.  They 
would  have  killed  him  if  they  could.  Such 
things  have  been  in  our  history." 

"  Incke  has  left  the  country  ?  " 

"  It  is  understood  so.  There  would  be 
short  shrift  for  him  here — as  little  as  our 
public  have  usually  for  other  criminals." 

Again  the  cunning  stare.  Bothfield 
began  to  be  anxious  to  be  gone.  He  was 
beginning  to  understand  that  tlie  risk  he  ran 
in  the  public  streets  was  not  solely  that  of 
being  recaptured  and  condemned  by  the 
Prince,  on  the  strength  of  Cossebaude's 
power  of  invention.  Suppose — he  shuddered 
■ — he  wxremistakenfor  Incke  bya  loyalistmob, 
what  a  position  for  a  gentleman  of  refined 
habits  !  Clearly  he  must  seek  the  Consulate 
without  delay.  And,  yet,  was  it  not  an 
additional  proof  that  once  there  he  would  be 
urged  immediately  to  leave  a  situation  so 
complicated  ? 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  studied  himself 
in  the  glass,  the  little  Jew,  standing  by, 
observant,  with  his  head  askew. 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Twenty  florins." 

"  What !  "  Bothfield  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  fingered  the  small  handful 
of  loose  silver  that  lay  there.  Something  in 
the  Jew's  eye  made  him  pensive.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"That  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  It  is  a 
hard  time  for  the  poor  Hebrew,  you  see, 
mein  Herr ;  and  when  a  gentleman  comes  in 
from  farming  in  the  country— a  gentleman 
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who  has  walked  all  uij^ht  in  beautiful,  tliiii, 
patent  boots — a  gentleman  wliose  clothes  are 
torn — ^perhaps  the  police,  .  .''' 

Tlie  Jew's  snspicions  were  in  the  market. 
To  be  hande;!  over  to  the  police,  with  Merke- 
witz  and  llolseg  superseded  by  tbe  Piince's 
orders,  and  tlie  last  night's  party  hot  upon 
liis  lieels  !  Anything  but  that,  though  any- 
thing might  be,  as  his  fears  yelped,  the  risk 
of  encounter  witli  the  multitude.  But  he 
liad  only  a  few  marks  in  liis  pocket,  and 
those  nnist  l)e  hoarded  until  such  time 
as    he   could   prove   his   identity  under   the 


Britisli  flag  and  claim  his  ])roperty  at  the 
Bellevue. 

"  1  liaven't  the  money,  nor  anytliing 
like  it."  A  sudden  thought  of  a  ready 
opportunity  struck  him,  and  he  changed  his 
tone  eagerly.  ''  See — take  my  coat  in  pay- 
ment I  You  are  an  unmitigated  rascal,  but, 
as  it  liappens,  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

The  Jew  shook  his  head,  and  fresh 
suspicions  began  to  dart  in  his  eyes.  The 
acceptance  of  his  demand  had  brought 
conviction,  and  he  was  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  doubtfid  transactions. 
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"No,  no  — I  am  only  a  poor  Hebrew,  but 
I  have  still  a  little  brains.  T  would  not  liavc 
that  coat,  thougli  " — he  eve;l  it  regretfully — 
"  thougl)  iu  is  so  lovely  a  garment,  for  live 
hundred  marks.   But  I  will  have  the  money  I " 

He  glared  at  Bothtield  and  made  a 
threatening  movement  towards  the  door. 
Bothfield's  indignation  carried  him  to  reprisal. 

"  No,  but  you  shall  learn  to  blackmail  a 
customer  !  "  He  thrust  the  fellow  back 
with  his  hand  and  dashed  into  the  street. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  a  dromtike  was 
crawding  by  beside  thi)  pavement.  Bothheld, 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  Jew's  face  pursuing 
him,  leapt  into  it  and  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive,  post-liaste,  into  the  town.  It  is 
possible  that,  after  all,  the  rascally  barber 
had  only  been  playing  a  game  of  bluff,  and 
that  he  had  no  infcention  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  police  to  either  himself  or 
the  stranger  ;  but  Bothfield  did  not  breathe 
easily  till  the  cab  had  covered  the  length 
of  the  street  and  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
pursuit.  One  thing  was  reassuring,  and 
that  was  that  the  Jew  had  evidently  not 
perceived  the  dreaded  likeness.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  probably  never  seen 
Gottfried  von  Incke.  Anyway,  the  incident 
had  shown  that  there  were  unsuspected 
perils  lurking  in  the  city,  and  it  stood,  as  a 
sign-post,  to  p3int  him  to  his  proper  refuge. 

The  cabman  drove  on  to  where  the  tralfic 
thickened,  and  follow^ed  the  stream  until  it 
flow'cd  mto  a  humming  market-place.  Then 
he  stopped,  twisting  upon  his  seat,  and 
queried — 

"  Any  further  ?  " 

"  To  the  British  Consulate." 

Bothfield  leaned  back  with  tbe  relief  of  a 
man  who  had  overcome  temptation,  and, 
still  suspicious,  in  spite  of  the  placid  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  sheltered  himself  from 
observation.  The  driver  shook  the  reins  to 
start  afresh,  and  then  held  back  for  a 
moment.  A  peasant  girl,  with  an  apron  full 
of  cabbages,  darted  laughinc:  under  his 
horse's  nose.  She  was  a  sturdy-built,  .brick- 
complexioned  young  woman,  the  last  in 
feature  to  aw^aken  romantic  interest,  but  her 
haste  set  a  cluster  of  brown  curls  waving,  as 
curls  had  waved  round  a  face  in  an  upper 
storey.  Bothfield's  resolutions  vanished  as 
swiftly  as  she  passed,  and  he  called  again  to 
the  driver — 

"Oh — ah!  Drive  round  by  the  Kellner 
Gasse  first,  please— slowly." 

So  it  was  done  ;  and  by  so  slight  a  trifle 
the  man's  life  was  altered.  His  spirit  was 
changing  already,   for  the  eager,  impetuous 


cavalier  was  most  distant  cousin  to  the 
bored  prig  of  the  day  before.  He  was 
afraid  of  his  two  perils  —  how  be  other- 
wise wlien  these  were  tlie  first  his  life 
had  met  ? — but  not  too  afraid  to  be  reck- 
less, and  that  was  enormous  revolution.  It 
w^as  true  that  he  had  already  served  a  fair 
apprenticeship  in  the  field  of  adventure  in 
the  incidents  of  the  past  four-and-twenty 
liours.  But  it  Avas  surely  not  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  undergone  that 
spurred  him — he,  so  lately  the  unwilling — to 
the  risk  of  fresh  complications.  Bothfield, 
sipping  for  the  first  time  at  the  great 
magician's  potion,  smacked  his  lips  and 
found  it  good. 

They  wound  slowdy  on,  at  jog-trot  pace, 
into  the  mean  streets  of  the  town,  and  the 
cab  dived  into  the  Gasse.  At  one  twist  of 
the  way  Bothfield  had  a  peep  at  the  fa';ade  of 
a  half-hidden  public  building,  and  his  wrongs 
came  back  to  him  with  emphasis  as  he 
recognised  it  as  part  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  Let  him  but  get  a  chance  of 
revenge  against  the  perfidious  crew  w^ho 
had  juggled  so  featly  with  his  Anglo-Saxon 
person  !  .  .  .  Then  the  mouldy  exterior 
of  the  Weissen  Hirsch  came  into  the  field  of 
vision,  and  other  matters  were  crow^ded  out. 
He  motioned  the  cabman  to  go  at  walking 
pace. 

There  was,  in  our  hero's  brain,  a  mob  of 
irresolutions,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  would 
have  led  to  no  stronger  action  than  his 
cricking  his  neck  to  review  a  certain  window\ 
He  had  minds  to  step  in,  nonchalantly,  to  beg 
refreshment,  to  inquire  for  an  imaginary 
person,  to  make  a  pretence  of  hiring  a  room  ; 
but  none  of  these  inspirations  came  to  birtli. 
Instead,  opportunity  sprang  to  life,  full- 
grown,  with  the  bustle  of  an  opening  door 
and  of  wrangling  voices,  as  his  vehicle 
crawled  by. 

The  door,  as  it  swung  back,  disclosed  four 
persons  in  the  passage-way,  and  two  coarse 
and  raucous  voices  drowned  a  cultivated  one. 
The  fourth  member  of  the  party  was  silent, 
but  Bothfield,  peering  into  the  gloom,  saw 
the  girl  of  the  window  with  distress  upon  her 
face,  and  with  hands  upraised  against  the 
churl  who  was  hustling  her  towards  the  door. 
With  her,  a  protecting  arm  upon  her  girdle, 
was  a  lean,  long-headed  man  in  a  woollen  cap 
and  dressing-gown,  with  agitated  grey  hairs 
and  mild  spectacles  askew.  He  looked  like  a 
rabbit  among  foxes,  contrasted  with  the  two 
diity,  sharp-faced  rascals  with  whom  lie  was 
in  conflict  ;  and  so  inefficient  a  guardian  of 
female  loveliness  did  Bothfield    guess    him, 


'  Out  you  go  ! 
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that  ho  leapt  from  the  cab  with  tlie  ardour 
of  twenty,  and,  waving  the  cabman  to  await 
events,  dashed  into  the  meUc. 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  expecting  the  money  ! 
Gisela,  my  little  j)earl,  does  not  your  aged 
father  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  aye,  aye  !  We've  lieard  that  tale  too 
often!"  said  one  of  the  men.  "Meantime 
you  take  up  three  good  rooms,  and  eat  and 
drink  like  fighting  cocks— a  precious  pair  ! 
— and  Brother  Karl  and  I  may  whistle  for 
our  money.  No,  no  ;  this  is  not  a  place  of 
charity.     What  you  pay  for,  that  you  have." 

"  But  I  have  paid  already,  nnich  more 
than  is  lawful,  I  am  sure.  You  are  cormorants. 
Only  wait  until  the  Count  sends,  and  do  not 
turn  us  into  the  street,  and  you  shall  have 
more." 

"  'Twon't  do — we  have  had  enough  of  the 
tw^o  of  you.     Out  you  go  !  " 

They  resumed  their  hustling,  and  it  was  at 
this  moment  that  Bothfield  appeared  upon 
the  doorstep.  His  ideas  of  offering  help  were 
strong,  but  inchoate  ;  his  amazement,  there-  ^ 
fore,  was  great  when  the  old  man  turned  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  expected,  and  greeted 
him  as  a  saviour.  For  the  moment  he 
remembered  the  fatal  resemblance  and  his 
heart  stood  still ;  he  backed  towards  the  door 
with  an  impulse  of  flight,  and  it  was  the 
words  that  fell  upon  his  ears  that  checked  him. 

"  It  is  the  Count's  messenger  !  I  knew 
he  would  send.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you  ;  you  have  come  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  my  daughter  and  me  from  a 
most  awkward  predicament." 

His  assurance  had  instantaneous  effect 
upon  the  two  innkeepers  ;  they  fell  back  in 
consternation,  and  a  smile  gleamed  through 
the  tears  of  Gisela.  The  vision  intpxicated 
Mr.  Bothfield,  and  he  thrust  himself  forward 
with  the  expected  air  of  authority. 

"  Exactly  ;  here  I  am,  you  see,  and  at  your 
service."  The  other  men  shrank  back  yet 
further,  and  Bothfield  followed  up  liis 
advantage.  "  Stand  away,  fellow^s.  You 
shall  hear  of  this  !  " 

The  man  who  had  been  alluded  to  as  Karl 
assumed  a  cringing  attitude. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  ;  the  Herr  von  Radenstein 
mistook  Brother  Kurt.  For  him,  as  for  me, 
we  would  not  have  harmed  a  hair  upon  his 
head.  Your  Excellency  will  assure  the 
Count " 

"  What  I  think  fit,  later.  Stand  back,  I  say 
again,  and  let  us  pass  to  the  Herr's  room  !  " 

The  happy  combination  of  wit  and  chance 
had  struck  the  right  note.  Tlie-re  was  no 
hesitation    in    Bothfield's   manner,    however 


unsteadily  his  bosom  might  rise,  and  there 
was  TU)  suspicion  elsewhere  ;  only  dismay  and 
servility  on  one  side,  and  relief  upon  the 
other.  The  gratitude  in  tlie  old  man's  face, 
however,  was  shadowed  in  the  girl's  by 
something  like  apprehension,  and  Bothfield 
felt  he  must  go  w^arily  to  work  to  pick  up  all 
the  clues  lie  needed.  At  present,  though, 
he  w^aJked  triumphant,  arm-in-arm  with  the 
old  man,  wrapped  in  the  authority  of  the 
unknown  Count  as  in  a  cloak,  and  his  spirit 
cried  loudly  at  the  view  of  the  girl  who 
preceded  them.  For  she  was  all  that  he  had 
conceived  her,  and  more,  and  the  nape  of 
her  dainty  neck,  with  the  brow  n  hair  ruffling 
above  it,  stirred  his  blood  to  riot. 

The  tavern  w-as  a  maze  of  black  stairs  and 
passages— a  damp,  dirty  place,  smelling  of 
sour  beer  and  rye-bread.  As  they  wound  to 
the  upper  storey  Bothfield  turned  over  in  his 
mind  the  problem  of  these  two  gentlefolk — 
for  so  their  look  and  the  old  man's  voice 
would  have  proclaimed  them  without  the 
prefix  to  their  surname  -  in  so  poor  and 
dingy  a  setting.  The  Yfeissen  Ilirsch  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Reformers.  Were 
these  two  gentle  souls,  then,  specimens  of  the 
Revolutionary  party  ?  Not  if  Cossebaude's 
account  had  spoken  truth. 

The  old  gentleman  withdrew^  his  arm  at 
the  end  of  a  dusky  corridor,  where  a  ray  of 
light  gleamed  through  a  keyhole.  He  drew 
back  at  the  door  with  a  profound  bow  and 
motioned  the  Englishman  forward.  Tlie 
girl  had  already  preceded  them. 

Daylight  crept  into  the  room  through  the 
half  -  opened  shutter,  and  showed  a  bare 
floorj  a  bulging  ceihng,  a  ragged  green  sofa 
with  a  table  before  it,  and  a  few  crazy  chairs. 
There  was  a  stove  unlighted  'in  a  corner, 
and  the  place  felt  cold  and  dismal.  The 
old  man,  however,  waved  his  new^- found 
friend  to  a  seat  with  the  air  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  mansion,  and  the  girl  liurried  to  light 
the  fire. 

"  W^hat  a  piece  of  opportune  good  fortune  ! 
I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  you  that 
we  had  been  in  a  condition  of  anxiety  for 
some  days.  We  have  paid  tli^se  fellows, 
oh — ample  ;  but  the  news  of  the  Count's 
flight  made  them  eager  to  he  rid  of  us. 
Tiiey  had  barely  tolerated  us  through  liis 
detention.  ...  I  fancy  there  are  many 
evil  things  that  take  place  here,  and  they 
do  not  care  to  shelter  anyone  who  is  not 
too  deeply  implicated  to  turn  informer.  .  .  . 
And  this  is  the  hiding-place  of  divine 
Liberty  !  But  T  have  learned  much,  indeed, 
since  I  fled  from  Radenstein." 
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He  shook  his  head  sadlj,  and  the  ghi 
looked  round  at  liiiii  as  she  closed  the 
furnace-door. 

"  If  we  had  but  stayed,  father  I '' 

"Impossible,  my  cliild.  Jt  is  only  l)y  the 
Count's  goodness  that  we  stand  in  compara- 
tive safety  now." 

The  pretty  mouth  tightened  at  the  corners, 
and  Bothfield  caught  a  muttered  "  The 
Count's  goodness  !  I  don't  believe  in  the 
Count's  goodness  ! " 

*'  Too  late  to  argue  about  that  now,"  went 
on  the  old  man.  "But  I  am  forgetting. 
Gisela,  I  present  to  you— I  suppose  there  is 
no  harm  in  mentioning  the  name  among 
friends?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Bothfield,  wonder- 
ing what  was  coming. 

"I  thought  not;  but  the  Count  warned 
us  to  be  very  circumspect.  Herr  Anton 
Goldberg,  then  —  the  Fraulein  Gisela  von 
Radenstein.  You  should  know  each  other, 
for  you  are,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
cousins." 

"How  so,  papa  ?"  said  Gisela,  with  a 
demure  glance  at  Bothfield  that  made  his 
heart  leap  in  the  midst  of  his  caution  and 
mystification. 

"  Herr  Goldberg  is  the  Count's  first  cousin 
once  removed,  is  he  not?  And  you,  my 
child,  are  the  daughter  of  your  mother,  to 
whom  the  Count  was  nephew's  (by  marriage) 
sister's  son.  So  you  see  it  is  a  clear,  though 
distant,  relationship." 

Gisela's  eyes  twinkled  ;  it  was  evident  that 
she  owned  a  sense  of  humour.  The  possession 
of  so  rare  a  female  virtue  stimulated  Both- 
field's  admiration.  If  he  had  only  her  quick 
wit  to  unravel  his  perplexities  !  But  he 
stood  alone,  and  he  thought  of  the  waiting 
cabman.  Who  was  the  Count  ?  That  was 
the  chief  question.  Evidently  a  person  of 
influence,  since  so  remote  a  deputy  as  his 
first  cousin  once  removed  carried  all  before 
him.  Yet  a  sinister  character,  for  Gisela  did 
not  believe  in  him.  And  what  was  his 
messenger  to  do  for  these  two  ?  Merely  pay 
their  bill,  perhaps.  He  thrilled  at  the 
thought  of  benef  acting  his  new-found 
relations.  Then  he  began  to  feel  his  way 
towards  the  mystery. 

"Before  we  come  to  business,"  he  said, 
with  an  ease  he  did  not  feel,  "  please  to  give 
me  a^word  of  explanation  as  to  how  you  come 
here.  The  Count  was  rather  pressed  for 
time,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  he  told  you  before  !  " 

"No."  That  at  least  was  true;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  preceding  statement  were  so 


also,  for  it  passed  his  audience  without 
comment. 

"  Strange  !     I  had  his  word  for  it." 

"  //m-  word  !  "  Gisela's  lip  curled.  She 
was  not  at  mucli  pain  to  conceal  her  aversion 
to  the  absent  power. 

"  My  child  !  "  the  old  man  looked  at  her 
with  mild  reproof.  "I  mistook  him,  no 
doubt.  x\nd  \\\  that  case  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  left  the  duty  of  enlightening  Herr 
Goldberg  to  me.  By  the  way  " — with  a  look 
of  mild  surprise  at  Bothfield's  muddied  boots 
and  soiled  attire  —  "  did  you  have  any — 
encounter,  coming  here  ?  Let  me  beg  of 
you  to  take  off  your  overcoat,  that  Gisela 
inay  brush  it  for  you.  .  .  .  No,  no  ;  I 
insist." 

Bothfield  obeyed,  the  pleasure  of  surren- 
dering his  acquired  property  into  the  girl's 
hands  was  not  to  be  foregone.  He  answered 
at  random  as  Gisela  spread  the  garment  to  air 
before  the  stove,  by  way  of  preliminary  action. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Ran  for  the  train,  and — 
ah — nearly  missed  it,  that's  all."  To  himself, 
"  I  w^onder  if  I  did  come  by  train  ;  and  if  so, 
from  whence  ? "  Then  aloud,  "  Please 
continue,  Herr  von  Radenstein." 

And  the  old  man  told  his  story — 

"  You  know,  my  friend,  I  have  a  little 
country  property  in  Eastern  Amalia.  Jnst  a 
.half-dozen  farms  and  the  old  castle,  adjoinhig 
the  Count  von  Incke's  shooting  estate. 
That  is  how  the  Count  and  I " 

Bothfield  interrupted  him  with  an  involun- 
tary exclamation.  The  omnipotent,  all- 
compelling  Count  was  Incke,  the  traitor,  and 
a  second  time  he  was  entangled  in  his  affairs  ! 
To  be  sure,  he  might  haxe  guessed,  from 
what  Cossebaude  had  told  him  of  Gottfried 
von  Incke's  intrigue  among  the  Reformers, 
that  it  was  he  who  swayed  the  dealings  of 
men  in  this  unpleasant  sanctuary.  And 
these  tw^o  helpless  creatures  were  in  his 
hands  !  It  was  more  than  ever  Bothfield's 
charge  to  fling  prudence  to  the  winds  and 
see  the  matter  to  its  end.  He  covered  his 
ejaculation  by  a  cough,  and  Radenstein  went 
on  with  his  recital. 

"  We  were  not  only  neighbours,  but  friends, 
you  understand.  The  Count  retired  to  his 
estate  shortly  after  the  Prince's  marriage, 
and  he  looked  in  upon  us — Gisela  and  me — 
frequently.  I  remember  hearing  a  vague 
rumour  then,  that  he  was  in  bad  odour  at 
the  Court  ;  but,  sir,  I  have  no  ear  for 
scandal,  and  if  a  man  is  my  friend  I  will 
hear  no  ill  of  him." 

"  It  is  a  generosity  that  has  brought  you 
to  much  trouble,  father." 
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'  (jisela  von  Kadcnstein's  arm  touched  his  sleeve." 


The  old  man  waved  lier  interruption 
aside. 

"  Yon,  my  child,  are  beset  by  a  suspicions 
and  doubting  spirit,  from  which  I  trust  the 
2^ood  God  will  presently  deliver  you.  To 
continue  :  I  was  always  (ylad  to  welcome  the 


Count,  the  more  so  as  I  had  the  pleasure  in 
confiding  in  him  my  zeal  for  Liberty— and  she 
is,  alas  !  in  this  country  a  wronged  and 
captive  maiden. 

"  The  Count  encouraged  my  aspirations, 
and  through  his  aid  1  was  enabled  to  offer 
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shelter  to  divers  patriots  who  were  the 
victims  of  State  persecution.  It  was  a  noble 
work  ;  but  it  became  at  last  suspected  by  the 
police,  and  some  six  weeks  ago  the  Count 
came  to  me — it  was  just  before  his  incarcera- 
tion on  yesterday's  infamous  charge,  and 
doubtless,  had  he  considered  his  own  safety 
he  would  have  been  beyond  the  frontier — 
and  warned  me  of  my  danger.  Guided  by 
his  directions,  I  summoned  Gisela  and  fled 
here,  where  I  rejoice  to  say  we  have  been,  so 
far,  secure.  It  is  true  I  could  wish  for  more 
luxurious  quarters — uot  for  myself,  for  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  confessor  in  the  cause,  but  for 
this  poor  child.  Still,  we  are  together,  and 
free,  and,  up  till  to-day,  under  the  Count's 
protection.  He  tells  me  my  property  is 
watched,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
sequestration.  But  lie  bade  me  wait  and 
trust,  and  all  would  be  well.  He  promised 
to  send  a  messenger  if  he  were  unable  to 
come  himself,  and  he  has  fu Hilled  that  word 
in  your  appearance.  You  may  think  me 
timid,  but  I  own  to  you,  sir,  that  to-day's 
events,  and  the  Count's  prolonged  absence, 
tilled  me,  till  your  arrival,  with  misgiving. 
He  was  acquitted  yesterday  ;  why  has  he  not 
returned  to  his  friends  ?" 

Botbtield  could  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion, but  he  thought  it 'expedient  to  hold 
his  tongue.  The  narrative  puzzled  him  not 
a  little  ;  it  seemed  to  him  from  his  estimate 
of  Incke's  character- -and  oddly  enough,  his 
brief  glimpse  of  the  Prince  was  mainly 
responsible  for  that  —  and  from  Gisela's 
manner,  that  there  was  more  in  the  tale 
than  appeiii-ed  to  the  narrator.  The  girl 
had  a  prejudice  ;  he  could  see  that  in  her 
curled  nostril  and  lier  impatient  foot ;  and 
he  was  ready  to  swear  that  it  was  no  unjust 
one. 

Was  there  some  dark  and  evil  plot  behind, 
checked  in  its  action  by  Incke's  enforced 
flight — a  plot  that  required  this  noisome 
place  for  its  better  development,  and  that 
had  its  clue  in  the  black  secrecy  of  Incke's 
heart  ?  Would  the  man,  who  had  been 
traitor  to  his  friend  and  Prince,  have  any 
compassion  for  the  aged  and  innocent  ?  Had 
he  lured  them  to  their  destruction  ?  Come 
wdiat  might,  Bothfleld,  in  whose  heart  was 
rapture,  and  courage,  and  an  enthusiasm  to 
which  it  had  boen  stranger  liitherto,  found 
his  place  beside  Gisela  von  Radenstein  and 
her  father  till  the  clouds  sliould  clear. 

There  was  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the 
plans  that  simmered  in  his  brain— an  obstacle 
that  must  be  surmounted  if,  as  he  con- 
jectured, the  help  expected  fi'om  the  Count's 


messenger  was  meant  to  assume  a  monetary 
form.  It  lay  in  the  location  of  the  bundle 
of  notes  which  Bothfleld  had  provided  for 
his  expedition's  expenses.  For  the  money — 
and,  except  for  a  handful  of  loose  silver,  it 
represented  all  the  funds  he  had  in  Amalia 
—  reposed  in  his  baggage  at  the  Hotel 
Belle vue,  within  the  very  stronghold  of 
the  enemy.  The  difficulty  which  might 
ensue  if  the  real  messenger  appeared  did 
not  trouble  l^othfield  so  keenly.  That  might 
be  met  by  courage  and  assurance,  and  he 
was  strangely  confldent  in  his  growing 
powers  of  strategy.  But  the  money — how 
to  get  the  money? 

"  Now  I  look  at  you,"  Herr  von  Raden- 
stein was  saying  when  he  next  returned  from 
his  reverie,  "  I  trace  a  certain  likeness  to  the 
Count.     One  can  see  you  are  his  cousin." 

The  daughter  looked  at  him,  and  for  a 
moment  tliere  was  dismay  in  Bothfield's 
heart,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  likeness  wxre  to 
work  a  second  time  to  his  undoing.  Then 
his  heart  jumped  as  she  said — 

"  /  don't  see  the  least  resemblance."  And 
his  heart  blessed  tlie  mysterious  power  that 
shows  to  the  eyes  of  women,  not  what  they 
can  see,  but  what  they  will.  Its  dispensa- 
tion in  this  case  seemed  to  betoken  a  favour 
that  fell  on  him  like  water  on  a  desert  sand. 
Yet  it  did  not  exhilarate  too  much  for  him 
to  forget  the  problems  that  lay  before  him, 
and  the  next  moment  he  found  a  possihle 
solution  for  the  most  pressing  of  them. 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  little,"  he  said,  rising, 
to  the  old  man.  "  My  cab  is  waiting,  and  I 
have  to  send  for  my  luggage." 

"  What  !  You  are  going  to  stay  here  ?  It 
is  for  us — I  know  it  is  for  us.  I  knew  the 
Count  would  set  our  troubles  riglit  !  " 

"  It  is  not  the  Count's  doing,"  said  Both- 
field  sharply,  unable  to  allow  his  inspiration 
to  be  put  to  Incke's  credit.  "  It's — it's  my 
own  idea." 

He  turned  to  the  door,  bareheaded  as 
he  was,  and  found  himself  in  the  passage. 
A  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  room  with 
his  last  words  ;  perhaps  the  involuntary 
pique  of  tone  had  surprised  his  hearers. 
If  so,  it  had  l)3en  a  welcome  sound  to  one, 
for  as  he  felt  his  way  towards  the  stairs 
he  heard  a  light  footfall  behind  him,  and 
Gisela  von  Radenstein's  arm  touched  his 
sleeve. 

He  faced  her,  and  he  saw  that  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room  was  closed  and  that  they 
were  alone. 

"Herr  Goldberg— one  word.  May  I  ask 
you  something  ?  " 
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"  Something  ?  Anything  !  "  The  sug- 
gestion of  confidence  between  them  was 
sweet  to  Bothfield. 

"  Something  you  will  promise  not  to  be 
offended  at  ?  But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — 
your  face  says  I  can  trust  you.  .  .  .  Are 
you — are  you  a  very  great  friend  of  Count 
Gottfried  von  Incke  ?  " 

"I  never "Bothfield  checked  himself. 

He  heard  the  answer  that  was  wanted  in  her 
anxious  voice,  and  he  gave  it  earnestly, 
thankful  to  find  he  was  able  once  more  to 
touch  the  truth.     ^ 

"  I  am  not.  In  fact,  I  am  here  to  help 
you  of  my  own  volition,  and  because  I 
wish  to  offer  you  and  your  father  all  my 
service." 

"  Is  that  so.  and  how  can  it  be  ?  You 
volunteered  to  the  Coant,  hearing  our  story, 
and — I  scarcely  understand.  But  you  relieve 
me — oh,  immensely — for  I  have  a  confidence 
to  make  to  you.  There — go  now,  and  come 
back  soon,  and  hear  my  tale,  and  help  me." 

She  vanished,  and  Bothfield  stepped  down 
the  stairs  feeling  that  the  Fates  were  kind  to 
him.  At  the  foot  he  saw  the  faces  of  Brother 
Kurt  and  Brother  Karl  hovering  dimly 
before  a  ground  of  dirty  passage  and  tobacco- 
smoke  ;  but  he  ignored  them  and  went  on 
to  the  door. 

The  cab  was  still  in  Avaiting,  with  the 
driver  dozing  upon  his  seat,  as  if  his  fare's 
sudden  disappearance  were  too  ordinary  a 
proceeding  to  keep  him  from  a  nap.  Twice 
Bothfield  called  him  before  he  awoke,  and 
then  he  whipped  forward  to  the  steps,  a 
solid,  sturdy  fellow,  with  an  honest  face  that 
confirmed  our  hero  in  his  resolve. 

He  scribbled  some  lines  on  a  visiting-card 
and  handed  it  to  the  man. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  here,  but  my  luggage 
is  at  the  Hotel  Belle vue.  This  card  is  a 
request  to  the  manager  to  deliver  up  my 
property  to  you,  but  it  does  not  state  where 
I  am,  and  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  known.  If 
the  police  are  there  inquiring  after  me,  say  I 
have  sought  the  shelter  of  the  British  Con- 
sulate, and  drive  there  to  blind  them  if  they 
deliver  the  bags  to  you.  But  if  you  bring 
back  the  traps  safely,  and  keep  a  still  tongue 
in  your  head,  there  wi'll  be  a  twenty-mark 
piece  for  you.  I  must  trust  you  for  the 
second  condition — will  you  give  me  your 
word  ?  " 

The  cabman  took  the  card  tenderly  between 


finger  and  thumb,  looked  at  it  with  respect, 
and  put  it  away  with  care  as  he  gave  his 
answer. 

"Yes,  yes,  mein  Ilerr.  Trust  me.  To 
bring  your  Excellency's  baggage  from  the 
Belle  vue  !  And  to  dodge  the  police,  eh  ? 
I  don't  love  the  police  ;  what  poor,  taxed 
cabman  does  ?  So,  to  cheat  them  !  You 
can  depend  that  it  shall  be  done." 

He  drove  off,  nodding  his  head  over  the 
commission.  Bothfield  watched  him  dis- 
appear and  wondered  how  his  quest  would 
fare. 

"  Aye,  but  if  Manager  Breslauer  has  been 
got  at  again  ?  It  all  depends  if  Merkewitz 
or  his  successor  have  given  a  thought  to  my 
efi'ects.     If  they  haven't " 

Bothfield  re-entered  the  inn  with  the 
tangle  of  his  perplexities  weaving  itself 
thickly  in  his  brain.  At  his  second  stride 
inside  the  passage  he  ran  up  against  Karl 
the  innkeeper.  The  encounter  reminded 
him  that  he  had  not  yet  booked  a  room,  and 
though  he  did  not  fancy  the  Count's  emissary 
would  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  what 
he  wanted,  he  stopped  to  speak.  And  then 
he  paused,  for  he  saw  that  tlie  man  was 
about  to  address  him. 

"Your  Excellency  is  going  to  stay  with 
us  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  sent  for  my  things  ;  yes.  I 
must  have  your  best  empty  room.  .  .  .  Did 
you  want  to  speak  to  me  about  anything  ?  " 

"  If  Brother  Kurt  and  I  might "    The 

host  rubbed  his  hands  obsequiously  and 
waved  towards  the  room  of  what  appeared 
to  be  his  private  den.    "  And  if  your  honour 

would "      Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and 

laid  a  dirty  finger  on  his  lips  as  his  voice 
sank.  "  On  the  Society's  business,  and  the 
Count's,  your  Excellency  understands." 

There  were  fresh  complications  impending ; 
that  Bothfield  foresaw.  But  he  saw,  too, 
that  there  were  opportunities  imminent  in 
which  he  might  gain  some  of  the  information 
he  needed  so  sorely,  and,  risky  as  the  venture 
might  be,  it  behoved  him  to  make  it.  He 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  promised 
interview  with  the  Fraulein  von  Radenstein, 
to  learn  where  her  peril  lay,  and  how  she 
wished  him  to  help  her.  But  he  choked 
back  the  desire,  and  as  Karl  showed  the  way 
he  followed  it,  to  find  Kurt  within,  and  to 
see  the  door  closed  carefully  behind  him  for 
the  ifiterview. 


{To  he  continued.) 


'And  mother  slie  set  there  and  watched  me  eat,  and  cat,  and  eat/' 
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BREAKFAST    IS    MY    BEST    MEAL' 

{Ocvrheani  at  CarhbaiL) 

By  WILLIAM  DEAN   HOWELLS.* 

Ill/fstrafed  by  C.  (Irvnirald. 


BKEAKFAST  is  my  best  meal,  and  I  reckon  it's  always  been 
Ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  know  what  breakfast  could  mean. 
I  mind  when  we  lived  in  the  cabin  out  on  the  Illinoy, 
Where  father  had  took  up  a  quarter-section  when  I  Avas  a  boy, 
I  used  to  go  for  the  cows  as  soon  as  it  was  light  ; 
And  when  I  started  back  home,  before  I  come  in   sight, 
I  come  in  miell  of  the  cabin,  where  mother  was  frying  the  ham, 
And  boiling  the  coffee,  that  reached  through  the  air  like  a  mile  o'  ba'm, 
'W  I  bet  you  T  didn't  wait  to  see  what  it  was  that  the  dog 
Thought  hVd  got  under  the  stump  or  inside  o'  the  liollovv  log  ! 
But  I  made  the  old  cows  canter  till  tlieir  hoof-joints  cracked — you  know 
That  dry,  funny  kind  of  a  noise  that  the  cows  make  when  they  go — 
And  I  never  stopped  to  Avash  when  1  got  to  the  cabin  door  ; 
T  pulled  up  my  chair  and  e't  like  I  never  had  e't  before. 
And  mother  she  set  there  and  watched  me  eat,  and  eat,  and  eat, 
Like  as  if  she  couldn't  give  her  old  eyes  enough  of  the  treat  ; 
And  she  split  the  sliortened  biscuit,  and  spread  the  butter  between, 
And  let  it  lav  there  and  melt,  and  soak  and  soak  itself  in; 
And  she  piled  up  my  ])late  with  potato  and  ham  and  eggs, 
Till    1   couldn't  hold  any  more,  or  hardly  stand  on  my  legs  : 
And  slie  filled  me  uj)  witli  cotl'ie  that  would  float  an   iron   wedge, 
And  never  gi\e  way  a  mite,  or  spill  a  droj)  at  the  edge. 
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and  the  breakfasts  slie  used  to  iijet  !  " 


Wliat  ?     Well,  yes,  this  is  good  coffee,  too.     If  they  don't  know  much, 

Tliey  do  know  how  to  make  coffee,  I  will  say  that  for  these  Dntcli. 

But  my— oh,  my  !     It  ain't  the  kind  of  coffee  my  mother  made. 

And  the  coffee  my  wife  used  to  make  wonld  throw  it  clear  in  the  sliade  ; 

And  tlie  brand  of  sugar-cnred,  canvassed  ham  that  she  always  used  — 

Well,  this  Westphalia  stuff  wonld  simply  have  made  her  amused  ! 

That  so,  heigh  ?     I  saw  that  you  was  United  States  as  soon 

iVs  ever  I  heard  you  talk  :  I  reckon  I  know  the  tune  ! 

Pick  it  out  anywhere  :  and  you  understand  how  I  feel 

About  these  here  foreign  breakfasts  :  breakfast  is  my  best  meal. 

III. 
My  !  but  my  wife  was  a  cook  ;  and  the  breakfasts  she  used  to  get 
The  first  years  we  was  married,  I  can  smell  'em  and  taste  'em   yet ; 
Corn  cake  light  as  a  feather,  and  buckwheats  thin  as  lace 
And  crisp  as  cracklin'  ;  and  steak  that  you  couldn't  have  the  f^ce 
To  compare  any  steak  over  here  to  ;  and  cln'cken  fi'ied 
Maryland  style  -I  coiddn't  get  through  the  bill  if  I  tried. 
And  then,  her  waffles  !     My  !     She'd  kind  of  slip  in  a  few 
Between  the  ham  and  the  chicken — you  know  how  women '11  do 
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For  a  sort  of  little  surprise,  and,  if  I  was  running  light, 

To  take  my  fancy  and  give  an  edge  to  my  appetite. 

Done  it  all  herself  as  long  as  we  Avas  poor,  and  I  tell   you 

She  liked  to  see  me  eat  as  well  as  mother  used  to  do  ; 

I  reckon  she  went  ahead  of  mother  some,  if  the  truth  was  known, 

x\nd  everything  she  touched  she  give  a  taste  of  her  own. 

IV. 

She  was  a  cook,  I  can  tell  you  !     And  after  we  got  ahead. 
And  she  could  'a'  bad  a  girl  to  do  the  cookin'  instead, 
I  had  the  greatest  time  to  get  Momma  to  leave  tlie  work  ; 
She  said  it  made  her  feel  like  a  mis'able  sneak  and  shirk. 
She  didn't  want  daughter,  though,  when  we  did  begin  to  keep  girls, 
To  come  in  the  kitchen  and  cook,  and  smell  up  her  clo'es  and  curls  ; 
But  you  couldn't  have  stopped  the  child,  whatever  you  tried  to  do — 
I  reckon  the  gift  of  the  cookin'  was  born  in  Girly,  too. 
Cook  she  would  from  the  first,  and  we  just  had  to  let  her  alone  ; 
And  after  she  got  married,  and  had  a  house  of  her  own. 
She  tried  to  make  me  feel,  when  I  come  to  live  with  her. 
Like  it  was  my  house,  too  ;  and  I  tell  you  she  done  it,  sir  ! 
She  remembered  that  breakfast  was  my  best  meal,  and  she  tried 
To  have  all  I  used  to  have,  and  a  good  deal  more  beside  ; 
'Grape-fruit  to  begin  with,  or  melons  or  peaches,  at   least- 
Husband's  business  took  him  there,  and  they  had  went  t'o  live  East  - 
Then  a  Spanish  macker'l,  or  a  soft-shell  crab  on  toast. 
Or  a  broiled  live  lobster  !     Well,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  boast. 
But  I  don't  believe  you  could  have  got  in  the  whole  of  New  York 
Any  such  an  oyster  fry  or  sausage  of  country  pork. 

V. 

Well,  I  don't  know  what-all  it  means  ;  I  always  lived  just  so — 
Never  drinked  or  smoked,  and  yet,  here  about  two  years  ago, 
I  begun  to  run  down  ;  I  ain't  as  young  as  I  used  to  be  ; 
And  the  doctors  all  said  Carlsbad,  and  I  reckon  tliis  is  me. 
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But  it's  more  like  someone  I've  dreamt  of,  with  all  three  of  'em  o^one  ! 
Believe  in  ghosts  ?     Well,  /  do.     I  knoiv  there  are  ghosts.     I'm  one. 
Maybe  I  mayn't  look  it — I  was  always  inclined  to  fat ; 
The  doctors  say  that's  the  trouble,  and  very  likely  it's  that. 
This  is  my  little  grandson,  and  this  is  the  oldest  one 
Of  Girly's  girls  ;  and  for  that  the  whole  of  us  said  and  done. 
She  must  come  with  grandpa  when  the  doctors  sent  me  off  here, 
To  see  that  they  didn't  starve  him.     Ain't  that  about  so,  my  dear  ? 
She  can  cook,  I  tell  you  ;  and  when  we  get  home  again 
We're  going  to  have  something  to  eat;  I'm  just  a-livin'  till  then. 
But  when  I  set  here  of  a  morning,  and  think  of  them  that's  gone- 
Mother  and  Momma  and  Grirly — well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  let  on 
Before  the  children,  but  I  can  almost  seem  to  see 
All  of  'em  lookin'  on,  like  as  if  they  pitied  me. 
After  the  breakfasts  they  give  me,  to  have  me  have  to  put  up 
W^ith  nothing  but  bread  and  butter,  and  a  little  mis'able  cup 
Of  this  here  weak-kneed  coffee  !     I  can't  tell  how  you  feel. 
But  it  fairly  makes  me  sick  !     Breakfast  is  my  best  meal. 


THE   WAITS. 
By  J.  Ayton  Symington. 


THE    HUNTED    POLE. 

By   FEANCIS   GEIBBLE.* 

Illustrated  by  Hemrtj  Austin. 


EE !  "  cried  Strom- 
bo  li,  as  we  strolled 
round  the  EarFs 
Court  Exhibi- 
tion. "  These 
stories  of  ours 
are  becoming 
popular.  The 
circulation  of 
the  magazine 
increases.  In 
order  to  inspire 
my  creditors  with  confidence.  I  buy  a  copy 
for  each  one  of  them.  But  they  are  many. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
stories,  in  order  that  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  may  remain." 

I  suggested  that  he  might  find  editors 
more  amenable  to  argument  "  if,  foi* 
example,"  I  said,   "you  have    any  story  of 

especial  interest " 

As  usual,  Btromboli  interrupted  me. 
"  A  story  of   especial  interest  !     When  I 
tell   you  that  I  have   been   hunted,   like   a 
wild  beast,  by  officers  of  the  Third  Section 
of  the  Chancellerie  Imperiale — " 

"  What !     The  Eussian  secret  police  ?  " 
"  Precisely." 
"  That  ought  to  do." 
"  You  think  so  ?  " 
"  I  am  sure  of  it." 
"  Then  I  will  begin  at  once." 
So  we  found  a  quiet  table  by  the  artificial 
lake,  and  while  the  band  played  valses  and 
selections  from  the  comic  operas,  Stromboli 
possessed  himself  of  a  vast  beaker  of  black 
German  beer,  and  blew  dark  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  proceeded  with — 

The  Adventure  of  the  Hunted  Pole. 

*'  Voyons!  It  must  have  been  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  bombs  were  going  off  in 
Russia!  There  was  a  notion — mistaken,  as  it 
proved — that  a  revolution  could  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  them.  Fired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  having  an  idea  for  a  bomb 
of  a  new  sort,  I  threw   a   few   necessaries. 


*  Copyri^dit,  1900,  by  Francis  Gribble,  in  the  United 
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including  a  manifesto,  into  my  portmanteau 
and  started  for  the  scene  of  action.  But  I 
never  reached  it.  The  machinations  of  the 
pohce  frustrated  me.  Let  me  draw  you  the 
picture  of  tlie  moment  when  I  first  learnt 
that  the  emissaries  of  the  Third  Section  were 
on  my  track. 

''It  was  at  Warsaw.  I  had  arrived  there 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  dined  w^ell  at 
the  best  hotel,  toasting  the  cause  silently  in 
the  sparkling  wine  of  the  Widow  Chcquot. 
After  the  meal  I  strolled  out  into  the  street 
to  smoke  my  cigar,  contemplatively,  by 
moonlight. 

"  The  hour  was  late.  Few  loiterers  were 
abroad  except  myself.  But  presently,  after 
I  had  taken  several  turns,  I  became  aware  of 
a  quick,  stealthy  step,  as  of  a  man  from 
nowhere,  following  behind  me,  and  heard  a 
clear  but  subdued  voice  speaking  to  me. 

" '  Whatever  you  do,  don't  look  round. 
Walk  straight  on,  and  listen  to  w^hat  I  say. 
Is  your  name  Kosnapulski  ? ' 

"  '  That  is  a  part  of  my  nanie,'  I  answered, 
without  turning  my  head.  '  The  full  name 
is  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli ' 

"  '  Eight  !  You're  the  man  Pm  looking 
for,'  the  stranger  interrupted.  'But  I 
mustn't  speak  to  you  here.  Turn  up  the 
next  side  street  and  keep  in  the  shadow.' 

"  I  hesitated.  It  might  be  the  greeting  of 
a  comrade,  or  it  might  be  the  trick  of  a 
vulgar  assassin.  I  resolved  to  take  the  risk, 
and  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  the  stranger 
following  me  into  the  dark. 

"  '  Don't  stop,'  he  continued,  '  and  don't 
answer,  but  listen  to  what  I  say.' 

"  So  we  walked  on  as  though  we  did  not 
know  each  other,  and  he  talked  to  me  as  a 
man  speaking  to  himself. 

" '  Kosnapulski  must  on  no  account  go 
back  to  his  hotel.  The  police  are  there, 
waiting  to  arrest  him  on  his  return. 
Kosnapulski  knows  best  whether  he  desires 
to  meet  them  ;  whether  there  is  anything 
compromising  in  his  portmanteau,  for 
example ' 

"  '  Heavens  !  My  manifesto  ! '  I  ejaculated. 
'  I've  signed  it  in  full,  Jean  Antoine ' 

" '  Hush  !      You    mustn't     speak.      The 
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manifesto  must  be  sacrificed.  The  better 
way  will  be  to  travel  on  foot  to  the  Prussian 
frontier.  I  have  a  little  parcel  here,  which 
I  am  placing  on  a  window-ledge.  When  I 
have  gone,  come  back  and  fetch  it. '  It 
contains  a  few  things  that  will  help  you  on 
your  way.  Walk  more  slowly  while  I  pass 
you,  and  then  turn.     Farewell  ! ' 

"  He  quickened  his  pace  and  glided  by 
me — a  cloaked  and  hooded  figure.  I  gripped 
his  hand  silently  as  he  passed  me.  It  was 
the  least — and  the  njiost — that  I  could  do. 
Then  I  returned  and  found  the  little  parcel 
resting  in  the  place  that  he  had  indicated. 

"  I  opened  it  in  the  darkest  corner  that  I 
could  find.  It  contained  a  false  beard  and 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  in  which  I  disguised 
myself  upon  the  spot  ;  and  a  small  handful 
of  paper  money,  a  note  scrawled  in  pencil, 
which  it  was  too  dark  to  read  ;  a  flask  of 
vodJd^  and  a  little  bread  and  meat. 

"  Such  was  the  whole  of  my  provision  for 
my  pilgrimage.  It  was  a  terrible  journey. 
I  travelled  only  by  night,  hiding  myself  in 
the  woods  by  day.  But  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  details. 

"  My  warning  of  peril  was  contained  in  the 
pencilled  letter  in  which  my  mysterious 
friend  had  wrapped  my  bread  and  meat.  I 
read  it  in  the  woods,  while  I  was  hiding  in 
my  disguise.  I  read  it  again  by  candle- 
light, in  the  first  Prussian  inn  in  which  I 
found  shelter  after  I  had  passed  the  frontier. 
Cheered  and  emboldened  by  generous 
draughts  of  Rhenish  wine,  I  even  went  so 
far  as  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  cafe  of  the 
inn. 

"  '  Listen  !  my  comrades,'  I  exclaimed. 
'  How  many  of  you  have  ever  received  a 
letter  of  this  sort  ?  Admire  the  epistolary 
style  of  those  who  correspond  with  Jean 
Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski.' 

"  And  I  read — 

"  *  Be  on  your  guard  !  The  Third  Section 
means  to  have  you.  Its  arm  is  long  and  it 
strikes  unscrupulously.  No  country  is  so 
remote  that  it  will  not  pursue  you  there.  It 
will  stoop  to  any  means,  even  to  poison  and 
the  dagger.  This  time  I  liave  warned  you. 
Another  time  you  may  get  no  warning.  If 
you  woukl  be  safe,  hide  yourself  until  your 
name  has  been  forgotten.' 

"  There  was  laughter  at  that,  as  you  may 
guess,  and  a  stamping  of  feet  and  a  clapping 
of  hands.  I  leapt  upon  a  chair,  and  waved 
the  precious  missive  above  my  head,  and 
shouted  in  my  exultation. 

"*You  see  what  happens.  The  cause 
prospers.     Even  in  the  Third  Section  itself 


the  cause  has  found  a  friend  who  protects 
the  leaders  of  the  people.' 

"  They  cheered  me  to  the  echo  ;  for  I  was 
paying  for  the  Rhenish  wine.  But  the 
landlord's  daughter — flaxen-haired  Fraulein 
Minna,  who  was  serving  the  refreshments — 
plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  and  signed  to  me 
to  follow  her.     I  did  so. 

" '  Suppose,'  she  said,  '  there  were  a 
spy  of  the  Third  Section  in  the  cafe ! ' 

"*Show  him  to  me,'  I  replied.  'I  will 
undertake  that  he  leaves  quickly  and  with 
no  desire  whatever  to  return.' 

"  '  I  dare  not — for  reasons  which  I  must 
not  tell  you.  But  suppose  the  spy  telegraphed 
a  few  words  in  cipher  to  St.  Petersburg.' 

"  '  Eh  Men !  Suppose  he  did.  What  could 
St.  Petersburg  do  then  ? ' 

" '  Apply  for  your  extradition  on  some 
trumped-up  charge  of  theft.' 

"  '  Then  are  there  no  judges  in  Germany  ?' 
I  asked. 

" '  Why,  yes.  But  they  can  be  bribed,' 
was  Fraulein  Minna's  answer. 

"'You've  known  that  happen,  little  guardian 
angel  ? ' 

"  She  nodded  slowly,  with  a  look  full  of 
meaning  in  her  eyes. 

"  Then  I  was  frightened— as  frightened,  at 
least,  as  I  have  ever  allowed  myself  to  be.  I 
began  to  realise  the  vast  powers,  the  wide- 
spread nets,  of  that  terrible  Third  Section  ; 
but  I  was  to  realise  them  still  more  vividly 
before  many  hours  were  over. 

"  At  that  moment  her  father,  the  landlord, 
burst  upon  the  scene  with  noisy  German  oaths. 

" '  Thunder  and  lightning  !  '  he  said  (among 
other  things),  while  she  fled  in  terror,  before 
I  had  time  to  intervene. 

"  Then  I  drew  myself  up  with  dignity. 

"'I  must  ask  you  to  understand,  sir,'  I 
said,  '  that  the  blame  for  this,  if  there  be 
any  blame,  is  wholly  mine.  I  was  merely 
asking  your  daughter  a  simple  question  which 
I  will  now  address  to  you.  Can  you,  at 
once,  provide  me  with  a  horse  and  carriage, 
that  I  may  drive  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  ?  ' 

"  The  man's  frown  relaxed  ;  he  became 
comparatively  civil. 

"  '  It's  a  strange  hour  to  start  travelling,' 
he  growled, '  but  if  you  are  set  upon  it ' 

"  '  I  am  absolutely  set  upon  it.' 

" '  In  that  case  I  will  drive  you  there 
myself.' 

"  *  I  thank  you.' 

"  '  Come  round  to  the  stables,  then.' 

"  He  led  the  way,  and  in  ten  minutes  or  so 
the  carriage  was  duly  harnessed. 
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'' '  Here's  something 
to  Isee])  you  warm,'  lie 
said,  offering  me  a  flask. 
'  Bettei-  try  to  sleep  a 
little/ 

"  Then  he  mounted 
tile  box  and  drove  off 
alonir  the  rough  roads 
in  tlie  dark. 

''The  hquor  m  the 
tiask  \\as  Kirsch'ivasser 
-a  cordial  for  which  I 
lia\e  no  great  liking.  I 
si])|)ed  at  it  and  no 
more.  Nevertheless, 
dro\\Kiiiess  overcame  me, 
my  fatigue  and  the 
])i'e\ious  draughts  of 
inieiiish  wine  assisting, 
and  ]  tell  into  a  doze. 
How  long  I  dozed  I 
cannot  tell  you !  All 
that  J  know  is  that, 
when  1  woke  with  a 
stai't,  ()\Ning  to  the  jolt- 
in  u:  and  lurching  of  the 
cairiage,  the  night  was 
nearly  over  and  the 
horizon  tinged  with  the 
])ale  lemon  hues  that 
precede  dawn. 

"'AVI  I  ere  in  the  world/ 
am  I  now  ? '  I  mur- 
nmred  to  myself,  with  a 
sudden  access  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  For  the    scenery  that 
looked    out   upon  had  a 


,  *.    ^  fll^- 


"So  we  walked  on,  and  he  talked  to  me  as  a  man 
speaking  to  himself." 


strano^e     familiarity.        One 

after  the  other  I  recognised  a 

hillock,  a   clump  of    trees,   a 

grou])   of   farm-buildings  —  all 

landmarks  that  I  had  noted  in 

my    wanderings    of    the     night 

before. 

'' '  Heavens  !  '    I    ejaculated,    as 

the  \\hole  truth  flashed  upon  me. 

"It  was   against    her   own  father 
that    the    flaxen-haired    Minna    had 
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wished  to  warn  me,  in  the  village  inn  ;  it 
was  he,  and  no  other,  who  was  the  spy  in 
the  pay  of  the  Third  Section.  He  had  tried 
to  drug  me  with  his  Kirsch ;  and  his  plot 
was  to  drive  me  back  over  the  frontier,  be- 
fore I  could  know  what  was  happening,  and 
hand  me  over  to  the  police.  We  might  cross 
the  boundary  line,  for  all  that  I  could  tell,  at 
any  instant.  Only  by  immediate  action  could 
I  save  myself. 

"  Standing  up  in  my  place,  and  leaning 
forward,  I  gripped  t\fe  man  by  the  collar 
with  my  left  hand,  while  with  my  right  I 
drew  his  own  revolver  from  his  side-pocket 
and  held  it  to  his  head. 

"  '  Scoundrel  ! '  I  roared  at  him,  '  pull  up 
the  horse  this  instant,  or  I'll  shoot  you  ! ' 

"He  felt  instinctively  that  1  meant  what  I 
said,  and  that  his  game  was  up. 

"  '  What  is  it  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  '  he 
stammered  feebly,  bringing  the  carriage  to  a 
standstill. 

"  Now  that  there  was  no  further  need  for 
violence  I  recovered  my  customary  calm. 

"  '  You  have  lost  your  way,  Herr  Landlord,' 
I  replied.  '  Turn  round  and  try  to  find  it. 
Try  very  hard  and  very  carefully,  for  this 
pistol  of  yours  seems  to  be  loaded,  and  might 
go  off  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Your 
destination,  mind  you,  is  not  the  Eussian 
frontier,  but  the  nearest  German  railway 
station.' 

"  He  obeyed  me  sullenly,  without  further 
words.  It  was  a  long,  long  drive,  over  a 
dreary  stretch  of  country  ;  but  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last.  At  midday  the  weary  horse 
jogged  slowly  through  a  village  street,  and  I 
got  down  and  paid  my  driver. 

" '  Sweep  it  up,'  I  said,  scornfully  tossing 
some  coins  into  the  gutter  for  him.  '  That  is 
the  proper  way  to  pay  men  like  you.  Now 
go  and  boast  to  your  boon  companions  how 
you  have  driven  Jean  iVntoine  Stromboli 
Kosnapulski  to  the  railway  station.' 

"  He  slunk  away,  fearful  lest  I  should 
denounce  him  to  the  porter  and  the  station- 
master — tall,  sturdy  men,  who  were  likely 
to  have  little  sympathy  with  a  Russian  spy  ; 
while  I,  on  my  part,  bought  my  ticket  and 
began  my  journey  to  my  hiding-place. 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  was  cowardly  of  me 
to  wish  to  hide  myself  ?  Not,  surely,  after 
my  warning  and  my  experiences  of  the  vast 
powers  and  the  vindictive  malice  of  that 
great  and  unscrupulous  organisation  which 
was  endeavouring  to  hunt  me  down.  Con- 
sider !  Even  kings  have  found  it  necessary 
to  hide  themselves  sometimes  ;  and  if  a  king 
may  hide  himself  without  loss  of  dignity  in 


an  oak-tree,  then  surely  it  is  no  shame  for  a 
revolutionist  to  conceal  himself,  for  a  period, 
in  a  Swiss  chdlet.  The  king  who  hid  in  the 
oak-tree  would  doubtless  have  preferred  the 
chdlet  if  he  could  have  got  to  it. 

" '  Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter,'  I  said  to 
myself,  '  must  be  my  motto.  I  have  my 
idea  for  a  new  bomb,  and  I  will  work  it 
out  in  the  friendly  solitude  of  the  pine 
forests.' 

"  So  I  lost  no  time,  but  journeyed  day  and 
night  until  I  reached  one  of  those  little 
villages  that  lie  high  up  in  the  hills  above 
Montreux,  on  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Leman. 

"These  villages— Ghailly,  Saint  Legier,  and 
the  rest — are,  I  should  tell  you,  the  usual 
hiding-place  of  Eussian  refugees.  I  do  not 
say,  of  course,  that  to  have  a  '  usual  hiding- 
place  '  is  the  wisest  course  that  prudence 
could  devise.  The  practice,  as  I  now  see 
clearly,  must  simplify  the  task  of  those  who 
seek.  But,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  think  of 
this.  The  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
seemed  to  me,  as  it  were,  an  Alsatia  where 
even  the  Third  Section  could  not  seize  its 
victims. 

"  xALnd  oh  !  the  life  I  lived  there  !  It  was 
a  strange  and  welcome  interlude  of  peace,  to 
which  I  still  sometimes  look  back  with  deep 
regret  when  I  am  tired. 

"  My  chdlet  was  high  up,  in  a  lonely  place, 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  great  pine  forest.  I 
used  to  rise  early  and  wander  for  a  mile 
among  the  meadows.  Behind  me  towered 
the  dark  crags  of  the  Eochers  de  Naye  ; 
below  me  gleamed  the  lake  ;  before  me  were 
the  black  Savoy  Hills,  with  the  white  dome 
of  the  Yelan  in  the  distance.  The  sight  of 
these  things,  and  of  the  deepening  autumn 
tints  upon  the  vineyards,  stirred  all  the 
deep-seated  poetry  of  my  nature,  until  it  was 
with  difficfulty  that  I  pulled  myself  together, 
saying— 

"  '  It  is  time  that  I  was  getting  on  with 
my  bomb.' 

"  Nor  was  I  absolutely  bereft  of  company. 
In  the  chdM  itself,  indeed,  there  was  no  one 
but  a  deaf  old  woman — the  widow  of  a  wood- 
cutter— who  cooked  my  dinners.  But,  every 
now  and  again,  I  met  tourists  from  the 
Montreux  hotels  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  them.  I  was  a  mystery  to  them  ; 
they  christened  me  the  hermit  of  Saint 
Legier.  But  they  invited  me  to  refresh 
myself  with  them  in  the  cafes,  and  I  did  so 
the  more  willingly  that  my  own  store  of 
silver  coin  was  scanty.  And  sometimes, 
when  the  white  wine  flowed,  I   told  them 
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stories  of  my  revolutionary  adventures,  such 

stories  as  I  now  tell  to  you. 

" '  You  do  not  know  who  I  am,'  I  would 

say.     '  What  will  you  think  when  I  tell  you 

that  I  am 
here  in 
li  i  d  i  n*,^ 
from  the 
Russi  a  n 
s  e  c  T'  e  t 


tall  and  elegant,  wearing  a  white  blouse,  a 
dark  skirt,  and  a  sailor  hat  ;  her  hair  was 
auburn  ;  her  eyes  were  beautifully  blue.  She 
looked  about  her  anxiously,  as  though  in 
doubt  of  the  direction  that  she  ought  to 
take.  Tlevolving  tlie  situation  rapidly  in  my 
iniud,  I  said  to  myself — 

"']  ani  favonrably  ini])ressed.  .In  the 
a])sence  of  more  serious  adventure,  tin's  is 
em])hatica]]y  an  adventure  to  be  ]tin'sued.' 


police  ?  Yes,  so  it  is  I  I  am 
no  other  than  Jean  Antoine 
Sti'omboli  Kosnapulski.' 

'"  And  I  would  go  on  to  tc 
them  the  story  of  my  adven- 
ture in  the  streets  of  Warsaw, 
and  other  stories  w^hich  I  have 
told  you,  or  may  tell  you 
later.  It  was  the  only  return 
that  I  could  make  for  the 
extensive  hospitality  of  those  '  ""' 

knickerbockered  youths. 

"  One  day,  moreover  -  the  most  memorable 
day  of  all — I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lady.  Let  me  endeavour  to  recall  that 
day. 

"  It  was  away  towards  Blonay,  at  some 
distance  from  my  temporary  home.     She  was 


"  And  to  the  lady  herself  I  said,  raising  my 
hat  with  a  very  courteous  flourish — 

" '  Pardon  me,  madam.  You  seem  to 
me  to  have  lost  your  way.  May  I  place 
myself  at  your  disposition  and  direct 
you  ?  ' 
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"  From 
her  dress 
and  de- 
iiieiiiiour  J 
bad judged 
that  she 
was  English,  but  from  her  reply  it  a])peared 
that  she  was  American. 

"  '  Now,  I  call  that  real  nice  of  you/  was 
her  simple  answer. 

"  '  Your  destination  ?  ' 
"  '  Way  down  at  Territet.     Grand  Hotel 
des  Alpes.' 

"  '  We  are  at  some  distance  from  the  high 
road.  You  will  permit  me,  perhaps,  to  guide 
you.' 

"  *  I  guess  a  white  man  couldn't  do  less,'  she 
replied,  smiling,  and  we  strolled  on  together. 
"  Do  not  think  me  boastful  or  vainglorious 
if  I  tell  you  that,  as  your  phrase  is,  I  '  made 
the  running  quickly.'  A  revolutionist  must 
needs  do  so.  He  is  a  busy  man,  with  little 
leisure  on  his  hands  ;  he  never  knows  what 
an  hour  may  bring  forth  for  him  ;  gallantry 
is  seldom  possible  for  him,  save  on  the  con- 


dition that  he  makes  haste  with  it  and  does 
not  dally  over  the  preliminaries.     Besides, 
he  enjoys   advantages   denied   to  most 
of  you  ;  he  dazzles  by  virtue  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  him  ;  like 
the  soldier,  he  carries  his  life  in 
his  hands.     Such  things  appeal 
to  w^omen.     It  did  not  surprise 
me,  therefore,  that  my  beauti- 
ful   American    grew    con- 
fidential. 

" '  I'm  Daisy  van 
Bean,'  she  said,  '  the 
daughter  of  the  rail- 
road king,  and  I'm 
stopping  with  poppa 
at  Territet.  But 
say,  now.  You've 
walked  all  this  way 
Avith  me  and  you 
haven't  yet  told  me 
what  your  name  is.' 
"  1 1  w a s  my 
chance  for  the  great 
coup  which  was  to 
fascinate  her  im- 
agination, if  not  to 
win  her  heart.  I 
answered — 

"  'Beautiful 
Daisy,  I  will  sur- 
prise you.  I  am 
fl  e  a  n  A  n  t  o  i  n  e 
Stromboli  Kosna- 
revolutionist  —  the  fugitive  — 


Say,  now,  what  have  you 


pulski  —  the 
the  inventor.' 

"  '  The  inventor  \ 
invented  ?' 

"'\  have  just  invented  a  new  bomb.' 

"She  clapped  her  hands. 

"  '  That's  just  too  lovely  for  anything,'  she 
said.     '  Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

"  I  hesitated  ;  you  would  have  done  the 
same.  Such  secrets  are  not  lightly  to  be 
babbled  of.  But  was  there  ever  an  inventor 
who  did  not  dehght  to  talk  of  his  invention 
--even  before  it  was  provisionally  protected  ? 
So  I  told. 

"  '  Beautiful  Daisy,  it  is  a  bomb  of  which  I 
think  I  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
principal  ingredient  is  fulminate  of  mercury. 
It  will  make  a  terrible  noise,  but  do'  no 
harm  worth  speaking  of.  You  wonder  ;  but 
I  will  explain.  What  is  the  object  of  a 
bomb  ?  To  terrorise.  What  is  the  most 
effective  cause  of  terror  ?  Noise.  By  noise, 
far  more  than  by  any  other  means,  shall  we 
frighten  governments  into  conceding  our 
demands.' 
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"  She  was  not  indignant,  as  some  women 
wonld  have  been,  but  only  curions. 

'' '  rd  just  love  to  have  a  look  at  tliat 
bomb,'  she  said. 

"  '  But,  beautiful  Daisy,'  I  rej)lied,  '  even 
if  you  saw  it,  you  would  never  know  that  it 
was  a  bomb.  That  is  another  of  its  merits. 
It  can  be  made  up  to  look  like  anything— 
like  a  cigar-case,  for  example,  or  a  photograph- 
album,  or  a  purse.' 

"  '  How  clever  ! ' 

"  '  Still,'  I  said,  '  if  you  would  deign  to 
accept  the  humble  hospitality  of  a  bachelor's 
roof ' 

"  She  was  emancipated  —  even  for  an 
American.  The  usual  proprieties  seemed  to 
have  no  hold  upon  her. 

"'I  will,'  she  said,  'and  if  I'm  ahve 
to-morrow,  I'll  be  passing  here  about  this 
time.' 

"  And  then  we  said  good-bye.  If  only  I 
had  known  !     But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

"  I  prepared  a  feast  for  my  beautiful  Daisy 
— such  a  feast  as  my  modest  means  permitted. 
We  had  tea  and  fruits,  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  cream,  and  honey — real  honey,  not  the 
poisonous  stuff  they  make  at  Zurich.  Imagine, 
then,  my  consternation  when  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming — 

"  '  Oh  !  I  feel  mean,  I  do.  I  feel  real 
mean.' 

"  I  imagined,  of  course,  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  the  advantage  that  she  was 
taking  of  the  confidence  which  her  parents 
had  reposed  in  her,  aiid  I  tried  to  comfort 
her  upon  that  supposition.  But  she  was 
inconsolable. 

"  '  No,  no,  it  isn't  that,'  she  said.  '  Why 
I  feel  mean  is  that  I  deceived  you.  I'm  not 
Daisy  van  Bean,  and  my  poppa  isn't  a  rail- 
road king.' 

*'  I  tried  to  assure  her  that  I  was  superior 
to  all  foolish  prejudices  about  her  social 
station  ;  but  she  interrupted  me  again — 

"  '  liisten  !  There's  no  time  to  lose.  I'm 
just  a  spy  and  a  decoy  of  the  Third  Section. 
They  heard  of  yon,  and  they  sent  me  up  to 
make  sure,  and  they're  following  me — six  of 
them — this  very  afternoon.  I  didn't  intend 
telling  you  ;  but  when  you  looked  at  me  just 
then,  I  felt  real  mean.' 

" '  I  must  not  stay  here  another  moment,' 
I  said.  '  Come  with  me.  Let  us  fly 
together.' 

"  '  Too  late  !  too  late  ! '  she  murmured. 
'  I  hear  them  coming.' 

"And,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  gravel.  But  a  thought 
struck  her. 


" '  What's  the  matter  with  getting  out  of 
the  window  ? '  she  asked  eagerly. 

" '  They  are  all  barred,'  I  answered. 
'  A¥ith  my  own  hands  I  fixed  the  bars, 
so  that  tlie  Third  Section  miglit  not 
break  in  by  night.  How  was  I  to  know 
that  the  Third  Section  would  attempt  to 
enter  in  broad  daylight  by  the  door  ?  ' 

"  She  gasped. 

"  '  Great  snakes  !  As  if,  in  a  lonesome 
place  like  this,  it  wasn't  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  rush  the  house  !  ' 

" '  Rush  the  house  ! '  I  repeated,  for  the 
Americanism  was  new  to  me. 

"But  Daisy  only  went  into  hysterics  on  the 
sofa,  and  ten  seconds  later  I  had  grasped  the 
meaning  of  her  words. 

"The  door  opened  and  the  intruders 
entered.  There  were  six  of  them,  all  dressed  in 
black,  as  men  who  go  to  funerals.  I  should 
have  wondered  at  this  if  I  had  had  the  time 
to  wonder,  but  I  had  none.  There  was  no 
parley,  no  attempt  at  parley.  They  knew  their 
role  and  I  knew  mine.  I  hurled  the  teacup  at 
the  foremost  of  them  and  gashed  his  fore- 
head badly.  The  milk-jug  followed,  breaking 
the  front  teeth  of  the  second.  Then  they  ran 
in  upon  me  and  we  fought  at  close  quarters. 

"Such  a  fight  as  it  was  !  Kicking 
upwards,  I  caught  one  of  them  under 
the  chin,  so  that  he  lay  for  dead  upon 
the  floor.  A  second,  getting  the  sole  of  my 
boot  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  fell,  doubled 
up,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  room.  A 
third,  however,  with  fiendish  ingenuity, 
hurled  a  chair  between  my  legs.  I  tripped 
and  fell,  half  dazed  with  the  blow  that  my 
head  got  as  I  tumbled.  They  rushed  upon 
me,  pinioned  me,  and  tied  my  hands  and 
feet.  The  fight  had  hardly  lasted  a  minute, 
and,  conquered  by  superior  numbers,  I  was 
at  their  mercy. 

"  '  Run  for  help,  Marie,'  I  had  shouted  to 
my  old  housekeeper  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  and,  tliough  she  was  deaf  and  could 
not  hear  me,  what  she  saw  sufficed  to  send 
her,  screaming  loudly,  down  the  hill. 

"  One  of  my  assailants,  however,  pursued 
her,  caught  her,  put  his  hand  over  her 
mouth,  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  brought 
her  back  and  locked  her  in  her  bedroom.  I 
saw  her  kicking,  as  he  carried  her  past  the 
open  door,  and  then  my  senses  left  me. 

"  How  long  I  lay  stunned  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Wholly  unconscious  at  first,  I  must  have  con- 
tinued for  hours  in  a  state  of  semi-conscious- 
ness, vaguely  aware,  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
of  the  strange  things  that  were  going  on 
ardund  me.     I   perceived   dimly   that  night 
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fell  and  that  the  lamps  were  lighted.  As  it 
were  through  a  mist,  I  saw  the  figures  of  men 
watching  me.  From  time  to  time  I  heard 
muffled  voices  that  I  could  make  nothing 
of.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  a  cloud  had 
suddenly  lifted  and  my  senses  returned  to 
me  with  a  flash. 

"  Horror  of  horrors  !  I  was  sitting — in 
an  open  coffin — with  the  lid  lying  on  the 
floor  beside  it,  ready  to  be  fixed  on  ! 

"  '  A  thousand  thunders  ! '  I  yelled,  trying 
to  struggle  to  my  feet.  'What  are  you 
doing  ?     I  am ' 

"  But,  with  my  hands  and  feet  fastened,  I 
could  scarcely  move. 

**  A  rough  hand  thrust  me  back,  and  one  of 
my  enemies — he  with  the  damaged  forehead — 
held  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  before  my  eyes, 
saying  jeeringly — 

" '  You  ars  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli 
Kosnapulski,  are  you  ?  Then  read  that,  my 
friend  I ' 

"  '  Good  Heavens  ! '  I  ejaculated. 

"  The  paper  w^as  my  arie  de  dkes — my  death 
certificate,  bearing  the  signature— forged,  of 
course — of  the  leading  physician  of  Montreux. 

"  So  the  scheme  of  these  ruffians  of  the 
Third  Section  was — to  bury  me  alive  !  1 
could  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  could  do 
nothing  to  help  myself.  There  was  just  a 
chance  that  Daisy  might  find  a  means  of 
saving  me ;  but  it  was  a  very  faint  chance. 
The  otliers  would  almost  certainly  look  too 
sharply  after  her  for  that.  I  felt  my  face 
blanch  and  great  beads  of  sw^eat  stand  out 
upon  my  forehead.  I  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  free  myself,  but  with  no  result. 

"  The  men  stood  round  and  laughed  at  me, 
.and  then  one  of  them  advanced  and  clapped 
a  pad  over  my  mouth. 

"  '  Here's  something  to  keep  you  quiet,  my 
friend,'  he  said  derisively. 

"  Those  were  the  last  words  I  heard.  There 
followed  the  sickly  smell  of  chloroform,  the 
insufferable  sense  of  suffocation,  and  then  a 
blank  unconsciousness,  drifting  into  weird  and 
wonderful  dreams.  At  last — after  how  long 
a  period  I  cannot  say— consciousness  and 
recollection  stole  back  to  me  together.  I 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  incessant  rattling 
and  jolting  which  had  been  with  me  in  my 
dreams,  and  still  continued  now  that  all  my 
faculties  were  once  more  awakened. 

"  '  The  fiends  ! '  I  ejaculated,  as  the  awful 
truth  came  home  to  me.  The  Third  Section 
had  kidnapped  me  and  locked  me  in  the 
coffin,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  me  back 
to  Russia,  where,  without  doubt,  the  hang- 
man's rope  awaited  me.     They  had   forged 


the  death  certificate  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  the  coffin,  without  question  or  investiga- 
tion, through  the  various  custom-houses.  It 
was  a  better  fate  than  being  buried  alive,  as 
I  had  expected  ;  but  only  because  it  gave  the 
chapter  of  accidents  an  opening. 

"  '  Let  me  out !  I  have  no  business  here. 
I  am  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski.' 

"  But  no  answer  came.  If  any  sound  had 
issued  from  my  narrow  prison,  the  rumbling 
of  the  train  had  drowned  it.  If  I  weie  ever 
to  get  out  of  it,  I  must  find  the  way  myself, 
by  my  own  strength  and  ingenuity. 

''  By  luck  my  hands  were  not  so  securely 
fastened  as  they  miglit  have  been.  Confident 
in  the  strength  of  the  coffin  itself,  my  captors 
had  evidently  been  guilty  of  carelessness  in  this 
respect.  I  was  able  to  get  my  hands  to  my 
mouth  and,  after  half  an  hour's  patient  work> 
to  undo  the  knot  with  my  teeth. 

"  '  Now  let  me  see  if  they  have  left  me 
any  sort  of  tool,'  I  said  to  myself. 

"  So  I  first  rescued  my  feet  from  their  bonds 
and  then  fumbled  in  my  pockets.  The  fools 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  empty  them, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  do  this  when  I  reached  my  desti- 
nation ;  but  they  contained  little  enough,  all 
the  same.  A  few  coins,  a  few  notes  of  the 
Geneva  Bank,  a  box  of  matches,  some  letters, 
a  key,  a  small  pocket-knife,  and  a  cigar- 
case— such  was  the  full  list  of  the  imple- 
ments that  I  had  to  work  with. 

"  '  First  for  the  cigar-case,'  I  mused.  '  If 
only  I  knew  whether  that  was  the  bomb 
cigar-case  ! ' 

"  For  I  knew  that,  in  one  of  my  cigar-cases, 
I  had  packed  one  of  my  noisy  but  harmless 
bombs  ;  though  w^hether  it  was  in  the  one 
that  I  had  in  my  pocket,  or  in  the  one  that  I 
had  left  upon  the  mantelpiece,  I  could  not 
recollect.  In  the  former  event  my  course 
was  clear.  I  had  only  to  wait  until  the  train 
stopped  and  then  fire  it.  The  terrific  din 
would  doubtless  break  the  drums  of  both  my 
ears  ;  the  flame  miglit  even  scorch  my  face. 
But  at  least  the  train  would  be  searched  after 
the  explosion,  and  when  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  coffin,  through  the  breathing- 
holes  that  had  been  bored  for  me,  it  would 
be  opened. 

"  I  waited  patiently  until  we  reached  a 
station.  Then,  holding  the  case  carefully 
behind  my  back,  so  as  to  save  my  face  as 
much  as  possible,  I  jerked  it  open. 

"  But  nothing  happened — nothing,  that  is 
to  say,  except  that  the  cigars  fell  out  of  it  ! 

"  *  Let  me  see  how  far  the  knife  will  help 
me,'  was  my  next  idea. 
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"  It  was  quite  a  little  knife,  as  1  have  said. 
But  the  journey  to  the  Russian  frontier  was 
a  long  one.  I  had  plenty  of  time  in  front 
of  me.  It  seemed  just  possible  that,  if  I 
worked  diligently,  I  might  at  least  carve  a 
hole  in  the  lid  through  which  I  could  put  out 
a  finger,  if  not  a  liand,  and  make  a  signal  of 
distress.  I  opened  the  little  pocket-knife 
and  set  to  work. 

"At  first  things  went  quite  easily.  The 
interior  of  the  coffin  was  lined  with  a  thick 


' '  The  j;iia ids  aud  poiiceuiea 

turned  pale,  as  though  they 

had  seen  a  ghost." 

felting,  designed,  no  doubt, 
to  muffle  any  noise  that  its 
occupant  might  make.  I 
worked  diligently  and  suc- 
ceeded in  stripping  off  a 
j>atcli  of  it.  But  I  could 
u'ct  no  further.  Alas  !  and 
alas  !  Behind  the  padding  I 
encountered,  not  wood,  but 
^olid  lead,  upon  which  the 
knife  made  no  impression. 
"  '  Beaten  again  !  ' 
"  I  gasped  out  the  words 
in  the  bitterness  of  my 
despair  and  fainted.  For 
an  hour  or  two,  as  I  con- 
jecture, I  lay  senseless  on 
my  back.  My  last  hope, 
apparently,  was  gone.  My 
one  chance  of  escaping  the 
hangman  was  to  die  before 
I  reached  him.  Bub  then, 
suddenly — 

"  Crash  !  Bang  ! 
"  The  noise  reached  me  even  in  my  leaden 
box.     I  felt  the  train  slowing  down  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  knew   exactly   what 
must  have  happened. 

" '  The  Third  Section  !  They  stole  the 
cigar-case  from  my  mantelpiece.  They've 
opened  it  to  try  the  cigars  and  fired  the 
bomb  themselves.' 

"  But  depression  followed  quickly  on  the 
heels  of  exultation.  The  firing  of  the  bomb, 
though  it  stopped  the  train  and  caused  the 
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Eussian  spies  to  be  arrested,  would  hardly 
help  me  to  declare  mj  presence  in  the  coffin. 
The  chance  was  that  1  should  be  left  there 
till  I  starved,  or  else  put  hastily  underground 
because  no  one  knew  who  I  was.  What  was 
I  to  do  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  officials, 
who  were  even  now  beginning  to  search  the 
train  from  end  to  end. 

"  I  thought  hard,  as  though  my  brain  were 
packed  in  ice,  and  then  the  inspiration  came 
to  me. 

"  '  I  have  it !  The  cigars  !  If  they  see 
smoke  coming  through  the  air-holes,  they'll 
think  it  was  the  bomb  ! ' 

"  Did  you  ever  try  to  smoke  a  cigar  when 
you  had  just  come  round  after  having  been 
under  chloroform  ?  If  not,  then  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  it  needs  more 
heroism  than  to  charge  a  battery  or  defend 
a  barricade.  I  choked  and  coughed.  I  was 
seized  by  the  most  hideous  nausea.  I  would 
have  preferred  the  torture  of  the  rack  or 
thumbscrew.  But  I  bit  my  lips  and  stuck 
to  it,  smoking  for  dear  life's  sake. 

"It  seemed  whole  weeks  before  my  signal 
was  discovered,  though  from  the  length  of 
the  ash  upon  my  Vevey  fins  I  knew  that  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  five  minutes 
at  the  outside.  At  last  I  began  to  hear 
voices,  though  I  failed  to  distinguish  the 
w^ords,  and  realised  that  tools  were  at  work 
upon  my  living  tomb.  In  spite  of  the  awful 
nausea,  I  puffed  away  harder  than  ever, 
pressing  upwards  with  my  hand,  so  as  to 
lift  the  lid  the  very  moment  it  was  loosened. 

"  At  last  it  yielded.  I  thrust  it  off,  not 
waiting  for  it  to  be  lifted,  and  with  the 
stump  of  my  cigar  still  between  my  fingers 
sprang  to  my  feet,  exclaiming — 

" '  It  is  time  that  I  was  out  of  this.  I 
have  no  business  here.' 

"  The  guards  and  porters  and  policemen 
who  were  standing  round  turned  pale,  as 
though  they  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  nearly 
fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

"' Who  the '  one  of  them  ejaculated 


in  his  consternation,  and  I  answered  re- 
assuringly— 

"  '  Fear  nothing  !  No  harm  will  happen 
to  you.  I  am  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli 
Kosnapulski.' 

"  Then  I  stepped  out  of  my  box  and  looked 
around  me.  We  were  at  Basle.  On  the 
platform  I  saw  my  old  enemy  of  the  Third 
Section — the  same  man  whose  forehead  I 
had  gashed  —  offering  explanations  to  two 
policemen,  who  held  him  fast  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  disposed  to  listen  to  him. 

"I  pointed  at  him  with  the  finger  of 
denunciation. 

"'There  he  is,'  I  cried.  'That  is  the 
culprit ;  that  is  the  man  who  fired  the  bomb. 
He  was  making  bombs  in  the  woods  near 
Montreux,  and  because  I  caught  him  at  it 
he  kidnapped  me  and  threatened  me  with 
this  living  death.  It  is  a  voice  from  the 
dead  that  now  convicts  him  of  his  crime.' 

"  You  can  imagine  the  effect  that  followed 
from  my  words.  The  crowd  rushed  forward 
as  one  man,  vowing  that  it  would  tear  the 
miscreant  limb  from  limb ;  the  police,  as 
one  man,  formed  up  to  save  him  for  more 
formal  and  deliberate  justice,  and  I  found 
myself  standing  alone  and  unobserved  upon 
the  platform. 

"  '  This  is  a  good  opportunity  of  retiring 
unobtrusively,'  I  said  to  myself.  'If  1 
remain  to  give  evidence,  I  shall  be  the 
mark  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Third  Section 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  Better  that 
an  ocean  should  roll  between  us ;  better 
that  I  should  disappear  mysteriously  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.' 

"  So,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  I 
bought  a  ticket  and  shpped  unnoticed  into 
the  Paris  train  en  route  for  Havre  and 
America. 

"  Afterwards,  from  the  papers,  I  learnt  that 
my  enemy  of  the  Third  Section — whose 
Government  naturally  could  not  help  him— 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour." 
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CONCERNING  the  first  trial  trip  of 
Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship  at  Fried- 
richshafen,  on  Lake  Constance,  a 
good  many  misrepresentations  have  appeared 
in  the  press.  Having  been  a  member  of  the 
party  making  the  first  ascension,  with  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  two  aluminium  boats,  I 
owe  it  to  Count  Zeppelin  and  to  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Air  Navigation  to  give 


Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Switzerland — 
advertised  daily  that  the  trial  trip  was  about 
to  take  place,  although  knowing  that  no 
public  ascension  was  intended,  and  filled 
their  vessels  with  passengers,  who  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  This  largely 
contributed  to  their  daily  receipts,  but  was 
not  at  all  in  our  favour.  Correspondents  of 
all  sorts  of  newspapers  also  appeared,  like  so 
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a  correct  account  of  this  trial  trip,  inasmuch 
as  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  effort  to  master 
the  aerial  ocean. 

It  was  not  at  all  Count  Zeppelin's  inten- 
tion to  make  his  first  trial  trip  a  public 
representation,  l)ut  it  was  necessary,  of 
course,  to  take  the  ship  from  its  hall  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  (Jonstance  in  order  that  the 
long-expected  experiment  might  be  made. 
The  different  steamer  companies  of  the 
countries  adjoining  the  lake — Austria,  Baden, 


*  Copyright,  1900,  by  the  S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


many  grasshoppers,  and  the  fact  that  admis- 
sion to  the  air-ship  hall  could  not  be  granted 
to  everybody  while  the  final  preparations 
were  going  on  put  the  spectators  somewhat 
out  of  humour,  especially  those  who  had 
paid  steamer  fares  on  two  different  days  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  us  smaslied  to  a  jelly. 
They  did  not  realise  that  tlie  air-ship  had 
cost  the  intellectual  work  of  a  man's  life  and 
over  £10,000  in  money,  and  that  this  trial 
trip  was  a  serious,  scientific  experiment 
which  must  needs  be  made  under  favouring 
conditions. 

The  ascent  was  planned  to  take  place  on 
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Saturday,  June  3()th,  but 
towards  evening  of  that 
day,  when  the  seventeen 
different  balloons  which  re- 
present the  lifting-power  of 
the  air-ship  were  near  to 
being  filled,  it  was  decided 
by  those  who  were  to  make 
the  ascent  that  further  tests 
of  the  water-filled  ballast 
bags  were  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly the  ascent  w^as 
delayed.  Some  aniiety  had 
been  felt  as  to  the  filling  of 
the  balloons,  but  it  was 
conducted  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  one  of 
the  otticers  of  the  Berlin 
Balloon  Navigation  School 
conducting  the  work  on  the 
inside  of  the  hall,  and 
Engineer  Gradenvitz  super- 
intending the  work  outside. 
It  was  somewhat  widely 
reported  that  one  of  the 
balloons  burst  in  filling,  but 
this  was  an  impossibility, 
because  every  balloon  had  a  safety-valve  and 
could  not  burst. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday,  July  1st) 
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the  anemometrical  measurements  taken  at 
different  observation  stations  on  the  lake 
showed  a  velocity  of  wind  exceeding  33  feet 
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a  second.  AVe  were  all  of  the  opinion  that 
an  air-shij)  which  had  never  been  tried  should 
not  make  its  first  trip  in  such  a  Avind  as  this. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  however, 
the  wind  calmed  down,  and  the  air-ship  was 
taken  out  on  the  lake  upon  its  pontoon, 
although  it  was  then  too  late  to  venture  an 
ascent.  This  was  the  first  time  the  ship  had 
ever  been  moved  out  of  the  hall,  and  in  the 
open  air  it  looked  gigantic  enough. 

It  is  the  size  of  a  man-o'-war,  having  a 
length  of  41 9 J  feet,  a  diameter  of  38-2  feet, 
and  a  volume  of  14,780  cubic  yards.  The 
seventeen  balloons  w^hich  lift  her  are  confined 
in  a  huge  cylinder,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  having  underneath  a  gallery  or  bridge 
346  feet  long,  and  offering  a  walking  space 
of  826  feet  long,  or  longer  than  the  pro- 
menade of  the  largest  ships.  Underneath 
the  bridge  are  the  two  aluminium  boats, 
about  20  feet  long  and  3^-  feet  high,  which 
contain  the  motors.  From  these  boats  the 
ship  is  controlled.  In  spite  of  her  great 
size,  however,  and  the  amount  of  machinery 


TllK   Alll-Sllll'    UNDER   CONSTRUCTION. 

which^  she  contains,  she  is  sui-prisingly  light 
ill  weight,  every  attempt  having  been  made, 
of  course,  to  unite  strengtli  and  lightness. 
Her  total  weight  as  she  rises  into  the  air, 
crew  and  all  included,  is  about  22,000  pounds, 
or  11  tons. 


Although  we  decided  not  to  make  an 
ascent  on  the  evening  of  July  1st,  Chief 
li^ngineer  Kober,  of  Munich,  who  had  been 
Count  Zeppelin's  right  hand  for  many  years, 
improved  the  time,  when  the  ship  was  out  of 
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doors  and  ready  for  an  ascent,  by  making  the 
most  careful  of  final  examinations,  that  there 
might  be  nothing  out  of  order  when  the  first 
flight  should  be  made.  At  the  same  time, 
the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  the  ropes 
— they  were  recruited  from  the  Friedrichs- 
hafen  fire  brigade  and  from  the  gymnastic 
society  of  the  same  small  town— must  needs  be 
trained  to  manoeuvre  with  the  air-ship.  And, 
lastly,  the  two  engineers  in  the  aluminium 
boats  were  set  to  work,  and  the  air-screws  on 
each  side  of  the  ship  developed  such  power 
that  they  moved  not  only  the  ship  itself,  but 
the  heavy  pontoon  to  w^hich  it  was  fastened. 
Indeed,  the  screws  were  easily  able  to  force 
the  ship  back  into  the  hall  when  the  experi- 
ments were  finished  late  that  night.  These 
trials  on  July  1st  proved  that  the  air-ship 
was  entirely  stable  and  had  plenty  of  rising 
power,  and  that  the  propellers  developed  the 
desired  energy. 

On  the  following  day  (Monday)  the  ship 
was  again  taken  out  on  the  pontoon,  but  the 
day  being  excessively  hot  the  ascent  was 
delayed  until  towards  evening.  We  origin- 
ally planned  a  long  trial  trip,  and  we  feared 
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watcliiiig  the  proceedings  and  taking  Count 
Zeppelin's  orders  through  a  speaking-tube,  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  rudders  suddenly 
ceased  to  obey,  and  through  my  field -glass 
I  saw  that  the  steering  apparatus  in  the  front 
boat  was  out  of  order.  It  seemed  that  the 
handle  for  the  runnijig  weight  had  broken, 
and  that  the  starboard  rudder  refused  to  act, 
part  of  its   gear  having   become  entangled 


THE    FLOATING    SHE1>    ON    LAKE    CONSTANCE. 

that  the  hot  sun,  expanding  the  balloons, 
would  necessitate  the  loss  of  gas  and  the 
corresponding  expense  of  ballast,  thereby 
reducing  the  duration  of  the  originally  in- 
tended trip  to  about  sunset  ;  therefore,  the 
air-ship  was  weighed  under  the  very  exact 
direction  of  one  of  the  officers,  and  upward 
it  went.  It  rose  very  smoothly,  quietly, 
majestically,  then  described  a  large  circle 
and  executed  different  manoeuvres  to  try  the 
usefulness  of  its  various  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  we  had  risen  some  1,300  feet 
over  the  waters  of  Lake  Constance,  and  we 
had  travelled  three  and  three-quarter  miles 
in  seventeen  minutes  in  the  direction  of  a 
small  village  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  called 
Jumrenstaad.  The  ship  had  proved  its 
dirigibility. 

Beins:   in    the    rear    boat,    where    I    was 
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with  a  wire, 
the    breakage 
manoeuvring 


OUTSIDE   THE    SHED. 


Night  had  now  fallen,  and, 
s  preventing  our  going  on 
as  we  had  intended,  it  was 
decided  to  descend.  Accord- 
ingly. Count  Zeppelin  hoisted 
.  a  large  blue  flag,  the  signal 
for  all  steamers  and  boats 
on  the  lake  below  to  keep 
clear  while  we  landed. 

The  air-ship  sank  slowly, 
and  rested  on  the  water  as 
smooth  as  a  sea-gull — no 
bump,  no  crash,  no  rise,  no 
jumping,  no  sensation  what- 
ever. It  was  some  moments 
after  we  touched  before  I 
realised  that  we  were  really 
riding  on  the  water  of  Lake 
Constance.  The  aluminium 
boats  dipped  only  two  inches 
into  the  water,  and  the  air- 
ship stood  full  and  safe 
above  us.  This  excellent 
landing  was  mainly  due  to 
Baron  Bassus,  who  was  act- 
ing in  the  front  boat,  and 
who  very  cleverly  measured 
the  spending  of  the 
hydrogen  as  we  descended. 
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But  we  were  not  done  jet  with  accidents.     Once  in  the 

water,  the  outer  covering  of  the  air-ship  was  accidentally 

caught  in  a  wooden  pole  or  water-mask  projecting  fourteen 

feet  out  of  the  water.    We  sawed  this  off,  but,  unfortunately, 

about  five  feet  of  it  was  still  left  above  water,  so  that  the 

rope  of  the  running-weight  which  dragged  in   the  water 

under   the   aluminium   boats  was  caught   and  had   to   be 

released. 

These  were  both  minor  accidents,  in  no  way  detracting 

from  the  real  success  of  the  trial.      Next  time   the   rope 

will  be  hung  higher  between  the  two  boats,  and  the  steering- 
gear  that  gave  way  will  be  made  of  bronze  metal  instead 

of   aluminium,  so   that  it 

will  be  stronger.     Appren- 

-'      /      /  tice-fee  must  be  paid  in  all 

;        ;        /  ,\  4  things  and    all    over    the 

world,  also  in  air-ships. 

After  settling  on  the 
water  we  remained  quietly 
in  the  boats  while  the  rope 

of  the  running- weight  was  cleared,  and  then  we  prepared 
to  go  in  the  pontoon  which  was  to  carry  the  ship  back  to 
the  hall.  It  might  seem  difficult  to  get  so  large  a  structure 
as  the  air-ship  back  on  the  pontoon,  but  it  was  a  simple 
matter.  The  crew  of  the  forward  boat  stepped  out,  thus 
lessening  the  weight  at  that  end  of  the  ship  by  some  550 
pounds.  Instantly  the  forward  boat  was  lifted  out  of  the 
water  by  the  balloons,  and  it  was  then  moved  on  to  the 
pontoon  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  crew  of  the 
rear  boat  observed  the  same  proceeding,  and  the  rear  end 
IstiutijarL  of  tlic  ship  promptly  rose  upward  as  soon  as  my  engineer 
and  I  had  left  the  boat.  Then  the  whole  ship  was  rolled 
on  the  pontoon  by  using  the  two  rubber-tyred  landing- 
wheels  fixed  under  the  aluminium  boats.     Before  arriving  at  the  hall  at  Manzell  we  found 

that  the  air-ship  was  intact  in  all  its  parts  except  for  the  broken  rudder — certainly  evidence 

in  favour  of  its  durability. 

And  now  to  give  a  little  idea  of  what  tlie  air-ship  really  is.     It  is  made  so  large  in  order 

to  secure  a  driving  capacity  of  from 

eighteen  to  twenty-one  miles  an  hour, 

the   size   forming  the   basis  for   the 

expected  success.     The  great  body  of 

the   ship   is   divided    into   seventeen 

compartments,  and  each  of  these  is 

provided  with  a  gas-bag.     There  are 

eleven  balloons  of   cylindrical   form, 

26|  feet  high  and  about  85  feet  in 

diameter,  two  balloons  13  feet  high, 

and  four  balloons  which  are  so  formed 

that  tkey   will  fit  into   the   pointed 

ends  of   the   air-ship.     All   of   these 

gas-bags  are  made  out  of  a  tightened 

cotton  material  especially  devised  for 

the  purpose.     The  bags  prepared  last 

summer  with   indiarubber  coverings 

proved  a  failure,  being  insufficiently 

tight   to   hold  the   gas  ;   had  it  not 

been  for  this  difficulty  the  trial  ascen- 
sion would  have  taken  place  a  year 

ago.    Each  balloon  is  entirely  separate  the  ascent  tauty. 
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from  its  neiglibout's,  and  each  moves  indi- 
vidually within  its  own  cell,  thereby  avoidino^ 
a  disturbance  of  longitudinal  stability.  All 
the  balloons  are  provided  with 
safety-valves,  but  only  four  have 
regular  outlet  valves  at  the  top, 
these  being  controlled  by  ropes 
which  lead  downward  through 
aluminium  tubes  to  the  boats. 
An  empty  space  of  nearly  two 
feet  is  left  between  the  exterior 
cover  of  the  air-ship  and  the 
enclosed  balloons  to  serve  as  a 
protection  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  may  expand  the  gas 
too  much. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the 
skeleton  framework  of  the  ship 
and  to  furnish  the  various  bal- 
loons with  a  staying  and  leaning 
surface,  a  large  quantity  of  alu- 
minium wire  is  spanned  diagonally 
back  and  forth  in  the  ship's  in- 
terior. The  frame  is  covered  all 
over  with  soft  samie  fibre  (from 
a  Mexican  and  Mauritian  cactus), 
and  still  outside  of  tin's,  on  the 


upper  part,  there  is 
a  water-tight  cover- 
ing of  pegamoid, 
the  lower  part  be- 
ing covered  Avith 
very  light  silk.  No 
attempt  lias  been 
made  to  liave  the 
exterior  coat  gas- 
tight,  but  only  to 
provide  a  smooth 
surface,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  aerial  friction  to  a  minimum." 

The  ship  is  guided  by  four  rudders,  two 
in  front  and  two  behind.     Yery  much,  of 
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ONE    OK   THE    ALUMINIUM    CAR-BOATS. 


course,  depends  on 
the  rudders  ;  tbey 
are  the  test  of  the 
ship's  success  in  the 
important  matter 
of  dirigibihty.  The 
two  at  the  front 
work  in  air,  which 
is  divided,  or  split 
u|),  by  the^  moving 
point  of  the  ship, 
and  their  action  in 
directing  the  ship 
is  most  important. 
Therefore  they  re- 
quire great  solidity 
of  construction. 
The  rear  rudders, 
working  as  they  do 
in      comparatively 
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quiet  air,  do  not  require  as  great  strength, 
nor  do  they  have  the  effect  in  steering.  The 
rear  rudders  are  rectangular  surfaces,  with 
dimensions  of  about  6|  by  15  feet. 

I  have  ah'eadj  spoken  of  the  long  gallery 
suspended  beneath  the  body  of  the  ship,  and 
of  the  two  aluminium  boats  which  furnish 
a  place  for  the  crew.  The  boats  are  pro- 
vided with  dou])le  floors,  the  space  between 
wdiich  is  filled  with  water.  In  case  of 
emergency,  this  ballast  can  be  instantly  and 
easily  let  off,  a  very  great  advantage  in  an 
air-ship.  Each  boaU  is  also  provided  with  a 
Daimler  benzine  motor  and  an  oil-tank 
containing  enough  fuel  for  a  ten  hours'  run. 
The  motors  have  been  made  so  light  that 
each,  though   giving    16    horse-power,  with 
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7()0  I'evolutions  a  minute,  weighs  only  715 
pounds,  or  about  44  pounds  for  every  horse- 
power. The  air-screws,  which  are  propelled 
by  these  motors,  are  located  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  above  each  boat,  being  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  air-ship.  They  have  four 
wings  each  and  a  diameter  of  8j  feet. 

There  is  every  I'eason  to  believe  that 
Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship  will  make  a  velo- 
city x)f  26  feet  a  second  (about  17  miles  an 
hour),  a  speed  which,  if  made,  nnist  be 
counted  a  great  success  in  aerial  navigation, 
especially  if  it  can  be  kept  up  during  thirty 
or  forty  hours.  ]>ut  only  practical  trials  \\\\\ 
show  tlie  capacity  of  the  ship.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  with  a  third  16  horse-power 
engine,    Count    Zeppelin's    air-ship    should 


make  fully  30  feet  per  second,  and  it  is 
probable  that  weight  can  be  saved  in  various 
parts  of  the  construction. 

This  question  of  speed  is  a  most  important 
one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  navigators 
must  expect  to  meet  winds  of  greater  or  less 
velocity.  Before  being  really  practical,  an 
air-ship  must  be  able  to  travel  at  a  speed 
which  will  overcome  at  least  all  the  lighter 
winds.  And  wind  is  a  most  difficult  factor 
to  calculate  upon.  Its  velocity  is  different 
at  different  heights,  and  it  is  contiimally 
changing.  In  a  general  way  it  increases, 
with  the  altitude,  but  in  the  low^er  air  stratas, 
up  to  a  height  of  1,300  feet,  the  range  in 
which  an  air-ship  might  travel,  the  winds 
are  changeable,  though  seldom  very  strong. 

Forty-two  balloon  trips,  made  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  during  all  sorts  of 
weather,  have,  in  thirty  cases,  or  71*4  per  cent, 
showm  wind  velocities  which  Count  Zeppelin 
could  overcome  with  his  air-ship  going  26 
feet  a  second.  In  the  other  twelve  trips  the 
wind  velocity  was  too  high  for  such  a  ship. 

Another  series  of  experiments  with  an 
anemometer  placed  on  a  mast-yard  92  feet 
high  show  a  probable  velocity  of  wind  of 
26  feet  a  second  or  less  during  57*3  days 
out  of  every  100,  and  of  33  feet  a  second 
or  less  during  70-8  days  out  of  every  100. 
These  figures  are  not  as  favourable  as  those 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  forty-two 
balloon  ascensions,  but  still  they  are  quite 
favourable  enough  for  Count  Zeppelin's  air- 
ship, for  what  more  could  an  aeronaut  ask 
when  making  a  trial  of  a  new  air-ship  than 
to  have  more  than  half  the  days  of  the  year 
at  his  disposal  for  safe  experimenting  ? 

Sunnuing  the  whole  .matter  up,  there  is 
cause  for  congratulation  to  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  air  in  the 
success  of  Count  Zeppelin's  ship  in  its  first 
trial.  And  with  the  great  headway  which 
engineering  is  making  in  the  production  of 
light  and  effective  motors,  and  the  possibility 
of  still  further  reducing  the  weight  of  tl/e 
body  of  the  ship,  further  improvements  will 
not  be  long  in  coming. 

To  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
experienced  (and  I  am  not  a  greenhorn  at 
ballooning,  having  travelled  many  a  night 
through  in  balloons  during  more  than  twenty 
years),  I  am  to-day  of  the  opinion  that  (^ount 
Zeppelin's  new  air-ship  is  about  to  revolu- 
tionise oui'  ways  of  locomotion,  and  that  his 
invention  Avill,  in  a  very  short  time,  astonish 
tlie  world.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  gi'eat 
value  of  such  a  ship  as  Count  Zeppelin's  in 
war-time.     That  is  self-evident. 
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I. 


COUNT  ULRIO  YENDOZA  swore 
softly,  but  with  fervour,  as  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  saluted.  The 
man's  very  moustache  was  an  outrage. 

"  Look  at  the  fellow,"  Ulric  muttered  to 
himself.  "  A  complexion  like  oak  bark, 
beard  rugged  as  mountain's  torrent,  and  a 
nose  like  a  scimitar.  And  those  beautiful 
white  scars  all  over  his  face  !  Prince  Thor 
couldn't  call  Min  a  '  pretty  boy.'  " 

Wherein  lay  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
Frince  Thor  was  six  feet  two,  deep-chested 
as  an  ox,  for  had  he  not  carried  the  gates  of 
Manchi  on  his  shoulders  in  the  face  of  the 
army  of  Farsala  ?  Wherefore  it  is  unkind 
for  such  a  one  to  speak  of  such  another  as 
Ulric  as  "  pretty  boy." 

There  was  truth  in  it,  and  there  the 
sting  lay.  Ulric  was  fair  as  a  girl,  his  skin 
shone  clear  under  a  varnish  of  bronze  gold, 
his  eyes  were  bhie,  and  the  abbreviated 
moustaches  were  yellow.  A  pretty  boy,  a 
squire  of  dames,  something  to  prick  and 
prance  in  ruffles  and  point  lace  in  the 
perfumed  atmosphere  o£  a  ball-room.  Oh, 
'twas  bitter  ! 

And  yet  this  boy  possessed  a  strength 
beyond  Ids  years  ;  he  had  a  cool  daring  all 
his  own  ;  the  finished  'record  of  flood  and 
field  was  his.  A  wicked  young  rascal,  too, 
who  knew  his  Paris  and  London  by  heart, 
equally  at  home  in  Mayfair  or  Monte  Carlo, 
under  the  green  trees  in  the  park,  or  by  the 
green  cloth  where  the  lights  are  low  and 
men's  eyes  gleam  wifch  the  gambler's  lust. 
For  drinking  and  fighting  and  gaming  had 
ever  run  in  the  blood  of  the  Yendoza's  from 

*  Copvrij^ht,  1900,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
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the  day  when  they  began  to  carve  out  the 
kingdom  of  Farsala  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Balkans  and  painted  it  on  the  map  of  Europe 
in  blood  and  fire. 

Prince  Thor  of  Sharlock,  cousin  of  the 
King,  Ulric's  master,  knew  all  this,  of  course. 
But  Thor  made  enemies  recklessly,  as  a  man 
of  his  inches  and  courage  can  afford  to  do. 
For  he  was  a  disappointed  man,  and  but  for 
the  accident  of  circumstances  would  have 
carried  the  crown  of  Farsala  himself.  He 
and  the  King  were  outwardly  the  best  of 
friends,  though  Thor  never  scrupled  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  he  would  turn  the  tables 
some  day  should  chance  present  itself ,  where- 
upon King  Max,  a  very  Hercules  in  anything 
from  war  to  wine-cup,  would  smite  him  lustily 
on  the  back  and  bid  him  try. 

All  these  things  passed  in  the  mind  of 
Count  Ulric  as  he  mounted  upwards  from 
the  Castle  of  Narasoo— where  the  Court  lay- 
in  the  dewy  sweetness  of  the  morning.  As 
he  mounted  higher  over  the  crags  and  the 
scrambled  foliage  of  the  hillside,  he  could 
see  far  across  the  valley  to  where  Farsala, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  lay  slumbering  also. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  the  King,"  Ulric 
muttered,  still  harphig  upon  his  pet  aversion, 
Thor,  "  but  some  day  that  man  will  get  his 
chance.  The  King  holds  his  own  over  the 
most  audacious  and  superstitious  set  of  cut- 
throats in  Europe  by  sheer  force  of  will  and 
courage.  Thor  is  the  Devil  ;  and  people 
forget.  It's  hard  to  hold  the  people  who 
live  in  legends." 

Ulric  rose  higher  and  higher.  He  passed 
the  hunting-lodge  of  the  King  and  turned 
almost  mechanically  into  a  black -throated 
gorge — a  natural  amphitheatre  through 
which  an  amber  stream  flowed  swiftly—a 
dizzy  kind  of  place,  with  steep,  precipitous 
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rocks,  a  false  step  on  which  would  plunge 
one  into  the  stream  below. 

"  A  tine  theatre  for  a  line  deed,"  Ulric 
muttered.  "  Here  it  was  that  King  Max 
won  his  crown  and  his  wife,  Grod  bless  her  ! 
But  those  days  are  over  ;  no  white-throated 
w^olf  will  ever  stray  down  the  Devil's  Wind- 
pipe again,  for  the  legend  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
old  story  will  some  day  be  forgotten." 

As  Ulric  spoke  a  low  growl  came  from  the 
bushes  on  a  ledge  in  front  of  him.  The  growl 
was  followed  by  a  shrill  screaai,  a  cry  of 
rage,  and  yet  there  was  some  chord  of 
outraged  dignity  in  it. 

Ulric  started.  His  ears  were  acquainted 
with  the  note  of  every  bird  that  flew  and 
every  beast  that  lurked  there.  The  note  was 
strange  to  him.  The  cry  was  something 
between  that  of  a  tiger  and  a  jackal.  Then 
the  bushes  parted  and  a  mass  of  grey  fur 
flashed  down  almost  at  Ulric's  feet. 

It  was  a  great  grizzled  beast  the  size  of  a 
mastiff.  It  had  the  long,  lean,  vicious  head 
of  a  wolf,  the  rugged  lines  of  yellow  teeth 
flashed  and  snarled.  Ked  blood  dripped 
from  the  muzzle,  the  thick  pads  were 
stained  in  the  same  way.  In  a  dreamy  kind 
of  way  Ulric  was  conscious  of  a  pair  of  green 
eyes  lilled  with  tire,  a  thin,  cruel  tongue  like 
pink  leather.  From  the  point  of  the  quiver- 
ing jaw  to  the  dewlap,  in  vivid  contrast  to 
the  grizzled  face,  was  a  band  of  soft,  whito 
hair  like  a  patch  of  silken  snow. 

"  A  white-throated  wolf !"  Ulric  cried. 
"  And  they  are  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
What  a  chance  for  the  '  pretty  boy,'  if  he 
only  had  a  weapon  !  " 

There  was  also  a  line  chance  for  the  wolf, 
though  the  logical  point  escaped  Ulric  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  But  the  wolf 
had  no  stomach  for  lighting,  evidently.  The 
bloody  jaws  and  dripping  pads  pointed  to  a 
surfeit  of  another  kind.  The  strangled  cry 
of  rage  was  merely  a  proclaimed  sovereignty 
of  the  place.  With  a  growl  that  shook  the 
lean  flanks  the  wolf  plunged  into  the  under- 
growth again. 

Ulric  strode  downwards  fall  of  the  excite- 
ment of  his  And.  He  would  have  that  wolf. 
He  would  show  Prince  Thor  what  the 
"  pretty  boy  "  was  made  of.  The  last  white- 
throated  wolf  ever  seen  in  Farsala  liad  fallen 
to  the  strong  arm  of  the  King,  for  the  white- 
throated  wolves  w^ere  the  xlrms  of  the  State, 
and  the  legend  on  which  the  very  crown 
rested  was  rooted  in  that  strange  vulpine 
tribe. 

Ulric  came  down  to  the  Castle  full  of  the 
news.     He  found  a  table  with  a  white  cloth 


and  scarlet  flowers  laid  out  on  the  terrace 
under  the  grim  walls  of  the  fortress,  and 
here  King  Max  and  the  Queen,  with  Prince 
Thor,  were  breakfasting.  There  was  a  dish 
of  trout  in  cream,  flanked  by  a  pie  of  boar's 
head,  red  wine  simmered  in  large  three- 
handled  cups,  a  variety  of  fruit  blushed  on 
the  table.  No  servants  were  present,  and 
the  Queen  poured  out  the  coffee  with  her 
own  hands. 

"  Come  and  join  us,  Ulric,"  the  Queen 
cried. 

"Madam,"  Ulric  stammered,  "in  this 
dress  I  cannot." 

He  had  snatched  off  his  cap  and  would 
have  passed  on.  A  pair  of  knickerbockers 
and  golf -stockings  are  not  usually  associated 
with  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne. 
Whereupon  the  King  rose  in  the  exuberant 
buoyancy  of  his  seven-and-seventy  inches, 
and,  picking  up  Ulric  like  a  baby,  deposited 
him  in  a  chair. 

"  Never  mind  your  bib,  little  man,"  Thor 
cried. 

The  two  sons  of  Anak  roared.  They 
seemed  to  dominate  the  place  with  their 
majestic  presence.  Till  the  grey  creeping  of 
the  dawn  they  had  sat  over  a  hunting  supper 
with  the  dead  flagons  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
Yallombrosa,  and  here  they  were  fresh  and 
pink  as  the  clean  run  salmon  down  yonder  in 
the  pool. 

"  You  are  annoying  the  Count,"  Queen 
Corona  protested  gently. 

She  was  tall  and  dark  as  the  night,  with 
great  clear  eyes  like  forest  pools,  and  a  face 
cleaner  cut  than  any  cameo.  Her  voice  was 
a  caress,  her  lips  velvet  geraniums.  In  all 
South-Bastern  Europe  none  held  sway  with 
so  fine  a  silken  thread  as  Queen  Corona  of 
Farsala.     Max  paused  in  his  raffish  sport. 

"  Ulric  doesn't  mind,"  Thor  growled. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,  your  Highness,"  Ulric 
protested.  "  I  am  no  child,  remember. 
Would  you  like  to  test  me  at  the  end  of  a 
rapier,  sir  ?  " 

Thor  laughed  hugely  and  declined  the 
proffered  honour,  for,  young  as  he  was  in 
years,  Ulric  was  old  in  reputation  as  a 
swordsman.  The  big  prince  lifted  a  cup  of 
wine  to  his  lips,  nor  did  he  lower  it  till  a 
good  pint  had  passed  down  his  capacious 
throat. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried  ;  "  the  ox  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  sting  of  the  hornet  before 
now.  But  I  like  your  spirit,  lad.  When  I 
ha^T^e  ousted  the  King  from  his  throne  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  by  me." 

"  I  don't  fancy  you  will,  sir,  if  my  mind 
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be  the  same  as  it  is  now,"  Ulric  said 
dryly. 

The  big,  shaggy  eyebrows  contracted  in  a 
frown.  Thor  reached  out  a  hand  to  XJh'ic, 
but  the  Queen's  slim  fingers  interfered. 

"  I  command  this  to  cease,"  she  cried. 
There  w^as  will  and  majesty  in  the  tones. 
"  We  never  doubted  your  desires  and  inten- 
tions, cousin,  nor  do  we  doubt  the  bad  taste 
of  your  remarks  just  now.  Ulric,  you  have 
news — I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

Prince  Thor  subsided  into  the  wine-cup 
again.  The  King  glasiced  impatiently  at  his 
w^atch.  Far  down  in  the  courtyard  the  dogs 
were  gathered,  for  a  great  chase  w^as  afoot,  a 
long  day's  sport,  to  end  with  another  carouse 
at  the  hunting-lodge.  Next  week  the  Court 
would  adjourn  to  Farsala  for  the  opening 
of  the  two  Chambers ;  meanwhile  le  roi 
s^amuse. 

"  I  have  news  to  interest  his  Majesty, 
madam,"  Ulric  replied  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. "  I  have  just  seen  a  thrilling  sight — 
a  wdiite-throated  wolf." 

The  Queen  started.  Her  face  turned 
deadly  pale,  a  strange  hope  looked  from  her 
eyes,  a  captive  behind  prison  bars. 

"  Max ! "  she  said  hoarsely.  "  Max,  can  this 
be  so  ?  " 

Prince  Thor  had  relinquished  the  goblet. 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  a  peculiar  light.  He 
sought  those  of  the  Queen,  but  they  avoided 
him. 

"  Impossible,"  he  muttered,  "  absolutely 
impossible.     Where  did  you  see  it  ?  " 

The  question  was  in  the  form  of  a  harsh 
command.  For  a  moment  Ulric  made  no 
reply.  A  sudden  idea,  a  sudden  inspiration 
had  come  to  him.  Why  should  he  not  have 
all  the  kudos  of  his  discovery  ! 

"  The  King  says  I  am  mistaken,  sir,"  he 
replied.     "  After  that  I  am  dumb." 

Thor  turned  away,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
a  strange,  unnecessary  fury,  or  so  it  seemed. 
The  King  bent  and  kissed  his  consort  on  the 
lips. 

"  Adieu,  sweetheart,"  he  cried  gaily.  "  A 
little  more  colour  in  your  lips  when  we 
return.  Come,  cousin  ;  we  must  not  keep  the 
dogs  waiting." 

II. 

The  clank  of  boot  and  clink  of  spur  died 
away.  Ulric  watched  the  splendid  swagger- 
ing figures  with  an  admiration  he  could  not 
conceal.     Two  other  such  men  Europe  could 

not  produce.     If  Farsala  had  only 

"  Ulric,  dear  Ulric,  you  must  help  me 
now." 


"Your   Majesty "    Ulric   stammered. 

"  Why,  you  are  as  pale  as  death."  Queen 
Corona  had  fallen  into  a  chair.  The  vivid 
pallor  of  her  features  caused  the  Count  to 
feel  a  sudden  alarm.  Down  in  the  valley 
the  dogs  were  flinging  their  music  to  the 
breeze. 

"  If  you  cannot  help  me,  I  am  ruined," 
the  Queen  murmured. 

Ulric  protested  passionately.  He  would 
die  for  his  sovereign.  Let  her  only  command 
him  and  the  thing  was  done.  For  his  wit 
was  as  neat  and  nimble  as  his  sword,  his 
courage  as  finely  tempered. 

The  Queen  smiled  again  and  a  little  colour 
crept  into  her  cheeks. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  she  asked,  "  that  you  saw 
a  white- throated  wolf  to-day  ?  " 

"  As  sure,  madam,  as  I  am  your  devoted 
slave  and  servant." 

"  Well,  there  is  comfort,  aye,  and  truth  in 
that,  Ulric.  You  must  slay  me  that  wolf 
and  bring  the  white  fur  to  me.  You  wonder 
why  this  pressing  need,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  What  is  the  most  precious  pos- 
session in  our  regalia  ?  " 

"The  emerald  crown,  your  Majesty,  be- 
yond a  doubt." 

"  Spoken  truly,  Ulric.  And  what  is  the 
most  precious  part  of  that  crown  ?  " 

"  The  band  of  white  wolf's  fur  that  sur- 
rounds the  base,  your  Majesty." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Everybody  knows  that.  When 
we  go  to  open  the  popular  Chamber  in 
Farsala  next  week  we  shall  wear  that  crown. 
And  what  think  you  would  Farsala  say  if  the 
white  fur  were  missing  ?  " 

A  cry  came  from  Ulric's  lips.  The  light 
of  a  perfect  understanding  flashed  in  upon 
him — practically  speaking,  the  kingdom  of 
Farsala  was  tied  up  by  that  strip  of  white 
wolf's  fur.  For  the  Farsalans  dwelt  in  a 
world  of  dreams  and  legends  when  they  had 
no  war  to  whet  their  appetites  upon. 

Time  ago  Farsala  had  been  vassal  to 
Turkey.  Above  them,  further  up  the 
Balkan  slopes,  were  the  tribes  of  Suazi,  a 
w^arlike  people  who,  when  other  means  failed, 
drove  the  hordes  of  white-throated  wolves 
down  the  passes,  so  that  Farsala  knew  the 
harry  of  a  constant  terror.  And  then  there 
arose  a  great  warrior  to  Farsala  who  swore  a 
miglity  oath  to  exterminate  the  scourge,  and 
he  kept  his  word.  At  the  end  of  his  gene- 
ration a  white-throated  wolf  was  as  a  black 
swan  for  rarity,  and  the  Suazis  came  down 
the  passes  bringing  honey  and  olive  branches 
as  a  desire  for  peace. 

All  this  was  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the 


"The  Queen  starteJ.     Her  face  turned  deadly  pale.' 
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Wise  Woman  of  the  Hills.  The  wliite-throated 
wolves  would  turn  upon  the  chiefs  of  Suazi 
until  not  one  remained.  And  when  a  chief 
of  Farsala  rescued  the  last  child  of  the  last 
headsman  of  Suazi  from  the  teeth  of  the 
last  wolf,  then  Suazi  and  Farsala  should  be 
made  one,  and  a  kingdom  should  arise  as  the 
fruit  of  their  loins. 

Strangely  it  fell  out  that  this  same  thing 
came  to  pass.  Ten  years  before,  Queen 
Corona,  sole  survivor  of  the  royal  Suazi  line, 
had  been  attacked  \j  the  last  of  the  white- 
throated  wolves,  and  Prince  Max  of  Farsala 
had  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time  and  rescued 
her.  W^ith  his  hands  alone  he  had  attacked 
the  wolf,  he  had  torn  the  white  throat  out  of 
the  beast ;  and  from  that  day  Farsala,  in  spite 
of  the  hereditary  claims  of  Prince  Thor,  her 
anointed  leader,  was  ruled  by  King  Max. 
So  the  white  throat  of  the  wolf  was  bound 
around  the  emerald  crown,  and  so  long  as  it 
remained  there  so  Farsala  stood  on  the  living 
rock  of  safety.  It  was  no  legend  now,  it 
was  part  of  the  Farsala  religion. 

It  all  came  buck  to  Ulric  with  vivid  force. 
If  aught  had  happened  to  the  white  fui*, 
then  the  King  stood  in  deadly  peril.  His 
splendid  strength  and  magnilicent  courage 
could  not  save  him.  Tlie  thing  would  pass 
as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  displeasure, 
and  Thor  had  a  strong  party  behind 
him. 

'*  Prince  Thor  has  done  this  thing,"  Ulric 
cried. 

"  I  fear  so,"  the  Queen  murmured.  "  He 
has  made  no  secret  of  what  he  would  do, 
did  Fortune  smile  upon  him.  He  has 
proclaimed  it  over  and  over  again  with  a 
l)rutal  frankness.  Yet  the  King  clings  to 
him."    * 

"  He  has  saved  the  King's  life  twice, 
madam." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  his  courage.  He 
would  save  even  his  bitterest  enemy  from 
flood  and  lire.  But  we  are  wasting  time. 
The  emerald  crown  luis  been  stripped  of  its 
most  precious  possession — how,  I  cannot  say. 
It  may  be  treachery,  it  may  be  that  Prince 
Thor  has  possessed  himself  of  the  keys  of 
the  strong-room ;  but  the  bitter  fact  remains. 
I  only  discovered  the  truth  this  morning.  I 
should  have  told  the  King,  but  you  came  up, 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  time  to  save  the  situa- 
,  tion.  When  I  heard  you  tell  of  the  white- 
throated  wolf,  I  knew  that  Heaven  was  on 
our  side.  Ulric,  if  you  can  only  get  that 
wolf " 

The  Queen  paused  significantly.  The 
whole  matter  flashed  through  Ulric's  brain 


with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Thor  had 
done  this  thing  with  his  splendid  audacity. 
To  tax  him  with  his  perfidy  would  merely 
elicit  a  frank  confession  of  his  fault.  To 
try  and  wrest  the  precious  possession  from 
him  would  be  as  the  snatching  of  flesh  from 
the  teeth  of  a  tiger.  There  was  a  chance 
now  to  open  the  King's  eyes  and  remove  from 
the  State  a  magnificent  danger. 

Truly  the  hand  of  Heaven  seemed  to  be 
guiding  this  business.  The  last,  positively 
the  last,  of  the  white-throated  wolves  had 
come  skulking  down  from  the  untrodden 
slopes  of  Suazi,  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  a 
sacrifice  to  uphold  the  throne.  His  white, 
sanguine  throat  should  repair  the  mischief. 

"  You  want  me  to  kill  this  wolf  for  you, 
madam  ?  "  Ulric  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  the  Queen  responded  eagerly. 
"  Track  him,  slay  him,  bring  his  skin  to  me. 
There  is  still  time,  and  I  have  those  about 
me  who  will  keep  the  secret.  A  day  or  two 
will  suffice  to  make  good  that  which  is  lost. 
Farsala  will  be  none  the  wiser.  An  imita- 
tion would  be  out  of  the  question,  for 
Prince  Thor  would  set  tongues  wagging, 
and  all  would  be  lost.  Can  you  do  this, 
Ulric  ?  " 

Ulric  made  the  most  of  his  inches.  He 
would  show  Prince  Thor  what  a  "pretty 
boy "  was  made  of.  He  had  the  most 
stupendous  of  State  secrets  m  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  he  alone  of  all  the  Court  had  been 
chosen  as  the  friend  of  his  sovereign.  His 
iieart  swelled  with  tlie  pride  of  it. 

"  I  can  and  will  do  it,  madam,"  he  cried. 
"  And  this  very  day." 

The  Queen  looked  swiftly  around  her. 
Nobody  was  in  sight.  Then  she  stooped 
swiftly  and  kissed  Ulric  on  the  forehead. 

"  God  bless  and  preserve  you  ! "  she 
whispered.  "  Go,  and  may  you  be  successful. 
I  shall  know  no  peace  of  mind  till  you 
return.     And  if  you  fail " 

She  said  no  more,  for  her  words  ceased 
like  the  snapping  of  a  harp-string.  Her 
head  had  fallen,  her  splendid  eyes  were 
unutterably  sad,  as  she  turned  away  and 
disappeared  into  the  Castle. 

But  there  was  no  fear  or  sadness  in  the 
heart  of  Ulric.  The  royal  lips  had  touched 
his  brow,  the  royal  safety  lay  in  the  grasp  of 
his  fingers.  The  danger  of  his  enterprise 
was  uplifted  into  glory. 

"  I'll  not  fail,"  he  said  between  his  teeth, 
"  though  I  dare  not  use  firearms,  for  fear  of 
ruining  the  work  before  it  is  accomplislied. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  sweet  Queen,  for  failure 
is  no  word  of  mine." 
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"  Ulric  had  his  knife  again  now." 


III. 


Uleic's  preparations  were  of  the  slightest. 
A  suit  of  leather,  soft,  yet  touo^h,  a  long, 
curved  hunting-knife  sufficed.  To  find  the 
lair  of  the  wolf  he  knew  would  be  no  difficult 
matter.  But  to  make  the  attack  in  the  day- 
light was  quite  a  different  thing  ;  added  to 
which  was  the  danger  of  encountering  the 
hunting-party  in  the  forest,  or  the  possible 
chance  of  discovery  and  all  dreaded  publicity 
to  follow. 

For  this  thing  would  have  to  be  as  secret 
and   as   silent   as   the    grave.      There    was 


nothing  for  it  now  but  to  wait  until  the 
shades  of  night  had  fallen,  unless,  indeed,  it 
were  possible  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  wolf 
with  an  eye  to  a  surprise. 

Trained  in  woodcraft  from  a  toddling 
child,  Ulric  had  nothing  to  learn  in  this 
respect.  He  would  follow  the  trail  as  far  as 
prudence  permitted.  It  would  be  easy  to 
avoid  the  hunting-party,  which  was  numerous 
and  necessarily  noisy,  and  which  had  gone 
forth  that  morning  in  pursuit  of  boar 
only. 

At  any  rate,  anything  was  better  than  the 
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intolerable  suspense  of  weighing  out  dull 
minutes  in  a  scale  of  lead.  So  it  came  about 
that  eaiij  in  the  afternoon  Ulric  mounted  up- 
wards to  the  gorge  where  he  had  encountered 
the  white- throated  monster,  and  cast  about 
for  the  spoor. 

He  found  it  almost  at  once,  the  mark  of 
the  great  pads  was  plain  as  print  to  the  eyes 
of  the  woodsman.  There  were  four  or  five 
sets  of  marks  coming  and  going  to  the  brink 
of  the  river. 

"  That's  a  discovQiy,  at  any  rate,"  Ulric 
muttered.  "  The  brute  comes  down  here 
nights  to  drink.  I  shall  find  him  here  some 
time  after  dark.  And  a  better  place  for  an 
attack  than  this  flat,  cliff-like  ledge  of  rock 
couldn't  be  imagined.  Uncommonly  close 
to  the  hnnting-lodge,  though,  but  that  can't 
be  helped.  By  the  time  Lupus  comes  down 
for  his  libation  those  people  will  be  well  into 
their  third  flagon  and  making  noise  enough 
to  drown  a  thunderstorm.  After  all,  I  don't 
sunpose  there  will  be  any  real  risk." 

Night  was  falling  like  a  grey  curtain  over 
the  caps  of  snow  and  the  sombre  pines  of 
the  forest  as  Ulric  came  to  the  battle-ground 
again.  He  could  see  the  darkness  rolling 
down  in  waves  ;  he  saw  the  faint,  straw- 
coloured  lights  in  the  hunting-lodge  grow 
brighter  and  more  ruddy  as  the  heart  of  the 
night  throbbed  over  the  forest ;  he  could 
catch  bursts  of  laughter  getting  wilder  and 
louder  in  the  passing  hours.  A  thin  moon 
behind  torn  masses  of  clouds  gave  a  feeble 
ray  upon  the  rocky  platform. 

J}arker  grew  the  night,  the  wind  sobbed 
in  the  pines,  high  up  overhead  Ulric  could 
see  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  hunting-lodge. 
It  seemed  to  his  strained  fancy  that  he  was 
alone  there  with  the  weight  of  the  world 
pressing  on  his  shoulders.  For  on  a  single 
fling  of  the  dice  his  empire  rested. 

He  began  to  throb  and  glow  with  the 
thought  of  it.  Despite  the  vivid  experience 
of  his  years,  those  years  only  numbered 
twenty-four,  and  all  illusions  are  not  fired  at 
that  age.  The  future  of  Farsala  had  been 
entrusted  to  him ;  out  of  all  the  brave 
hearts  and  loyal  swords  about  her,  Queen 
Corona  had  chosen  him  alone  to  save  the 
dynasty. 

Then,  as  the  flood-tide  of  exultation  ebbed 
away,  Ulric  grew  cool  and  cautious  again. 
That  a  terrible  danger  loomed  before  him  he 
knew.  That  it  might  be  the  man  or  the 
wolf  who  came  out  uppermost  he  knew  also. 

But  Ulric  was  going  to  take  no  risks.  He 
had  the  discretion  which  should  ever  accom- 
pany true  courage.     He  cast  about  him  with 


an  eye  to  strategic  advantages.  The  field  of 
battle  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

On  one  side  of  the  rocky  platform  was  a 
fringe  of  bushes  from  which  the  wolf  would 
assuredly  emerge  when  he  came  down  to 
water — indeed,  Ulric  had  already  proved  this 
by  the  spoor.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
platform  was  a  rugged,  steep  slope  of  rocks 
overhanging  the  river.  Down  this  slope 
the  wolf  would  in  all  probability  make  his 
way. 

Near  to  the  end  of  this  miniature  cliff  was 
a  shelf  or  ledge  of  rocks  under  which  a  man 
could  hide  himself.  There  w^as  just  a  chance 
that  Ulric  might  lurk  there  and  deal  the  wolf 
a  treacherous  and  fatal  stab  as  he  passed. 
It  was  no  time  for  the  nice  honour  of  attack. 

"  It's  a  case  of  the  Devil  and  the  baker," 
Ulric  muttered.  "If  possible,  I  mean  to  be 
the  Devil  on  this  occasion.  But  waiting  is 
weary  work,  worse  than  fighting,  a  great 
deal.     Will  he  never  come  ?  " 

The  night  wind  moaned  in  the  pines,  the 
leaden-footed  minutes  crept  on  to  the  burial 
of  the  lagging  hour,  and  yet  the  quarry  came 
not.  Wafted  on  the  breeze  from  the  fortress 
below,  twelve  o'clock  struck  on  the  big  bell. 
At  the  last  stroke  Ulric's  ear  caught 
something. 

He  peered  out  eagerly.  Lights  still 
winked  redly  hke  wine  from  the  hunting- 
lodge  as  they  were  likely  to  wink  for  some 
time  to  come.  Ulric  felt  for  his  knife  and 
fastened  the  strap  of  it  about  his  wrist. 

The  hour  had  come  and  the  man  was 
ready.  He  could  hear  the  soft  footfall  of 
some  creeping  thing,  he  could  hear  the 
crackle  of  dry  twigs  and  the  flutter  of  leaves. 
Then  something  between  a  purr  and  a  snarl 
broke  the  silence.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came  ;  a  peculiar,  sweaty  odour,  mingled  fur 
and  grease  and  foul  miasma,  filled  the  air. 
The  wolf  paused  and  growled  uneasily  as 
Ulric  held  his  breath.  The  brute  scented 
danger  and  advanced  more  cautiously,  but 
still  he  advanced,  till  Ulric  from  his  hiding- 
place  could  see  the  long,  lean,  ragged  form 
quivering  there. 

The  wolf  was  close  to  him  now,  so  close 
that  he  could  have  touched  him  with  the  tip 
of  his  fingers.  With  nerves  strung  to  the 
highest  tension,  Ulric  was  filled  with  hysteri- 
cal impulse  to  rush  blindly  out  and  grapple 
with  the  foe. 

But  hereditary  instinct  and  ingrained 
woodcraft  restrained  him.  He  crouched 
under  the  shelf  with  knife  upraised,  waiting 
for  the  wolf  to  proceed.  The  heavy  russet 
coat  of  the  wolf  rustled  and  quivered  ;  Ulric 
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"  The  Queen  came  sweepinf>'  down  in  lier  robes." 


could  almost  see  the  snarling  fangs,  but  he 
waited,  waited  with  the  patience  of  the  Guards 
at  Waterloo.  With  patience  the  game  must 
assuredly  be  his. 

Still  the  wolf  advanced,  the  foetid  odour 
became  nauseating.  The  long,  lean  flanks 
came  on  and  on,  not  more  than  a  foot  from 
Ulric's  knife.  His  hand  shot  out  as  he 
caught  the  near  hind-leg  in  a  grip  of  steel. 
A  scream  of  rage  and  pain  and  fear  smote  on 
the  startled  air. 

A  grey  muzzle  pointed  with  black  and 
armed  witli  two  rows  of  shining  teeth 
whipped  I'ound  with  the  rapidity  of  light. 
The  white  ivory  trap  snatclied  at  Ulric's 
breast  as  he  raised  liis  knife. 

The  blade  flashed,  there  was  a  dim  half- 
circle,  like  the  fading  glow  of  a  star  that 
falls,  the  steel  met  flesli  and  bone  and  sinew, 


wolf's 


and  shearing  them  as  if 
they  had  been  a  carrot,  cut 
the  limb  away. 

A  cry  of  triumph  burst 
from  Ulric.  With  three 
legs  only  the  wolf  would 
be  at  his  mercy.  Its  in- 
stinct would  be  to  turn 
and  fly,  pursued  by  the 
victor,  who  had  only  to 
track  his  prey  down  until, 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood, 
the  end  came.  Farsala 
was  saved  ! 

Not  yet,  not  yet.  This 
was  no  ordinary  breed  of 
wojf,  as  Ulric  might  liave 
re  mem  bered .  AV  i  th  an 
amazing  energy  and  tena- 
city the  beast  turned  and 
faced  his  enemy.  He 
could  see  Ulric  now,  and, 
lying  under  the  ledge  of 
rock,  the  latter  was  at 
a  terrible  disadvantage. 
Foaming  with  rage  and 
filled  with  lust  to  kill,  the 
white-throated  wolf  came 
on. 

The  terrible  liurt  seemed 
to  give  him  fresh  life  and 
energy.  The  evil-smelling 
muzzle  came  doAvn  under 
the  shelf  of  rock  as  Uh*ic 
made  a  ])lunge  with  his 
reeking  knife  for  the 
heart.  Cramped  and 
hampered  as  he  was,  the 
stroke  lost  force  and 
direction,  merely  glancing 
jaw   and    penetrating   the 


from   the 
ground. 

Before  Ulric  could  recover  and  strike 
again,  the  wolf  had  liim  by  the  thick  leather 
jerkin  that  protected  his  chest.  As  if  lu 
had  been  a  blind  kitten  in  tlie  mouth  of 
some  feline  mother,  he  was  carried  out  into 
the  open.  As  Ulric  fought  to  save  liiinself, 
the  knife  slipped  from  his  hand.  Tlie  knife 
Avas  attached  l)y  a  thong  to  his  wrist,  it  is 
true,  but  he  dared  not  reach  for  the  haft  now. 

He  had  business  of  a  much  more  pressing 
nature  on  hand  now  than  the  Sj)eedy  despatch 
of  tlie  foe.  For  the  moment  Farsala  and  its 
depleted  crown  were  forgotten.  He  lay  on 
his  back  fighting  for  his  life. 

His  throat,  his  throat,  if  he  could  only 
protect  his  throat.  The  stiff  leather  collar 
about  it  stood  him  in  good  stead  now,  and. 
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fortunately  for  liim,  those  sharp,  tearing 
claws  were  more  or  less  useless,  seeing  that 
the  severing  of  a  leg  had  deprived  those 
nervons  loins  of  their  power.  Still,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  beast  lay  like  lead  on 
Ulric's  chest,  the  dripping,  foaming  jaws 
were  tearing  his  collar.  The  breath  of  the 
wolf  was  hot,  the  foetid  smell  of  it  horrible. 
A  physical  sickness  turned  Ulric's  soul  to 
water  for  the  moment. 

He  was  nearly,  nearly  lost.  When  he 
came  to  himself  again  he  realised  that  his 
leather  collar  was '  getting  soaked  and 
sodden  with  saliva  and  torn  to  ribbons  by 
those  cruel  teeth.  In  the  blindness  of 
despair  Ulric  shot  a  hand  out  and  gripped 
the  wolf  by  the  lower  jaw. 

In  a  moment  the  wolf  was  practically 
powerless.  Given  strength  enough,  and  a 
man  might  hold  a  tiger  thus,  gripping  the 
lower  jaw^  and  the  tongue  simultaneously. 
If  only  Ulric  could  reach  and  use  his  knife. 

As  yet  he  dared  not  try  for  that,  the 
opportunity  might  come  presently.  The 
wolf  jerked  his  head  npAvards,  wrenching 
Ulric  almost  to  liis  knees.  That  he  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  his  hold  he  knew 
perfectly  well.  But  the  wolf  must  be 
bleeding,  bleeding  slowly,  and  every 
instant's  delay  was  precious  as  water  in  a  dry 
land.  So  far  Ulric  could  hug  himself  with 
no  delusion  as  to  the  fading  of  that  nervous 
strength  ;  still,  he  clung  witli  the  bulldog 
tenacity  of  despair.  He  could  only  set  his 
teeth  and  wait. 

With  a  muffled  snarl  the  wolf  tugged 
afresh.  The  force  of  the  struggle  rolled 
him  clean  over,  Ulric  following,  still  glued  to 
the  dripping  jaws.  Then  Ulric  found  him- 
self slipping  and  rolling  down  a  ledge  of 
rock,  there  was  a  sudden  fall  as  through 
velvet  space,  and  then  as  sudden  a  shock,  a 
cold,  gapping  plunge,  and  the  two,  still  locked 
together,  w^ere  fighting  in  the  rapid  mountain 
stream. 

They  had  fallen  some  twenty  feet  or  so 
into  water  which,  though  shallow,  was  suffi- 
cient to  break  the  force  of  the  fall.  On  either 
side  the  wall  was  sheer,  below  a  bridal-veil 
fall  of  the  river,  above  a  deep,  black  pool. 

Ulric  lay  breathless  and  exhausted  upon  a 
yellow  spit  of  sand  that  cropped  out  of  the 
torrent.  He  saw  no  way  of  escape,  for  to  go 
down  was  death,  and  to  try  and  swim  up- 
stream was  impossible.  No  man  in  Farsala, 
save  the  King,  could  have  done  it. 

Ulric  eyed  the  wolf  grimly. 

"  It's  you  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  now,"  he 
muttered.     "  Not  much  chance  of  either  of 


us  getting  away  from  here,  anyway.  The 
only  thing  is— will  they  find  me  in  time  to 
save  the  situation,  or  will  they  come  too  late  ? 
*  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  question.'  " 

But  wolves,  white-throated  or  otherwise, 
are  not  much  interested  in  Shakespeare's 
philosophy.  The  beast  had  made,  like  Ulric, 
for  the  spit  of  sand,  a  proceeding  Ulric 
resisted,  seeing  that  there  was  only  room  for 
one,  therefore  the  other  would  have  to  yield 
the  palm  and  take  the  mercy  of  the  roaring 
stream. 

Ulric  had  his  knife  again  now.  As  the 
wolf  crawled  snarling  up  to  him  he  made  a 
motion  to  strike— a  mere  feeble  motion,  for 
his  strength  was  being  exhausted  and  the 
coldness  of  the  water  chilled  him  to  the 
soul. 

Still,  it  sufficed,  for  from  a  wound  in  the 
neck  the  red  blood  came  pouring.  The  great 
l)east  with  one  convulsive  spring  was  on 
Ulric  again  and  bore  him  down  deep  to 
the  wet  sand.  Once  more  did  Ulric  grip 
the  jaw^  and  tongue,  and  then,  despite 
himself,  and  with  a  sullen  shame  for  his 
weakness  did  he  open  his  lips  and  scream  for 
"  Help  !  help  !  " 

It  was  once  and  only  once,  it  was  the  con- 
fession of  the  limit  of  human  fortitude. 
Not  for  a  kingdom  would  Ulric  have  called 
again.  He  felt  his  strength  ebbing  away, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  knew  by  the  sobbing 
breath  of  the  creature  above  him  that  the 
wolf  was  in  extremis  also.  Which  would  last 
the  longer  ?  which  would  come  through  the 
fire  ? 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  me,"  Ulric  muttered. 
"Not  for  my  sake,  but  for  hers.  Would 
Heaven  sacrifice  a  kingdom  for  this  carrion  ? 
Nay,  nay." 

And  then  a  voice  from  the  rive^r's  bank 
called  Ulric  by  name. 

lY. 

New  life  and  vigour  flashed  meteor-like  in 
every  limb.  The  voice  was  that  of  the 
King. 

"  Where  are  you,  Count  ?  "  he  cried.  "  I 
heard  you  call." 

Ulric  explained  with  a  brevity  fitting  the 
occasion.  The  next  instant  the  njighty 
figure  of  the  King  no  longer  loomed  large, 
for  its  place  was  absent.  Then  came  a 
plunge  in  the  black  heart  of  the  pool,  and 
King  Max  w^as  by  Ulric's  side. 

A  huge  hand  shot  out,  there  was  a  groan 
and  a  rattle,  the  splash  of  a  body  in  the  pool, 
and  the  King  stood  neck-deep  in  the  flood 
Avitli  the  white  throat  of   the  wolf   in   his 
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hand.  He  bad  torn  the  throat  out  as  he 
bad  done  on  one  great  occasion  before. 
"  Tbe  body,"  Ulric  faltered,  "  the  body  !  " 
''  Will  go  over  tbe  waterfall  into  tbe  pool 
below,  never  to  be  seen  any  more.  Yon  seem 
to  have  forgotten  tbat  anything  once  there 
never  rises  again.     Get  on  my  back." 

Ulric  knew  that  tone  and  instantly  obeyed. 
Then  the  King  did  perhaps  the  greatest 
exploit  of  all  his  splendid  romantic  career. 
With  that  dead  weight  he  swam  a  good  rifle- 
shot up  a  rapid,  smooth  as  ice  and  as  cold. 


until  he  landed  his  burden  safely.  He  shook 
the  water  off  him  like  a  big  dog,  and  his 
laugh  set  the  shadows  ringing.  Yet  his 
shoulders  rose  and  fell,  Ulric  could  hear  the 
beating  of  his  heart. 

"  You  are  unhurt  ?  "  he  asked. 

Ulric  was  unhurt,  but  utterly  spent  and 
weary.  The  throat  of  the  Avolf  was  in  his 
hand'  now,  for  the  King  had  gracefully 
surrendered  it. 

"I  shall  accompany  you  to  the  Castle," 
said  the  Kino^. 


'  For  tlirones  are  slippery  things.' 
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"  But,  your  Majesty,"  Ulric  stammered, 
"  there  is  no  necessity.  Your  com- 
panions  " 

''  Consign  my  companions  !  For  the  time  I 
am  sick  of  them.  I  stole  out  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  when  I  heard  you  cry  I 
recognised  your  voice.  The  rest  of  them 
will  think  I  have  gone  home.  And  it 
seems  to  me,  my  dear  Count,  that  I  have  yet 
much  to  learn  concerning  your  adventure. 
The  prelude  and  the  prologue  are  yet 
missing.     Tell  me." 

There  was  no  help  for  it  now,  the  truth 
would  have  to  be  told.  Ulric  placed  the 
white  throat  of  the  wolf  in  the  hand  of  the 
King. 

"  I  would  prefer  that  her  Majesty  told  you, 
sir,"  he  said.  "  For  myself,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  issue." 

Late  though  it  was,  lights  were  still  burn- 
ing in  the  Queen's  private  apartments.  The 
faint  grey  streaks  of  the  dawn  were  glinting 
on  banners  and  bars  and  stained  glass  before 
Ulric  looked  on  the  face  of  the  King  again. 

"  A  trusty  messenger  has  already  been  de- 
spatched to  Farsala  with  the  crown,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  the  Queen  has  told  me  everything. 
Of  your  share  1  say  nothing  at  present. 
What  I  owe  you  I  shall  repay  in  deeds,  not 
in  words.  I  was  wrong  to  keep  my  crown 
here,  and  I  see  it  now.  My  egotism  seems 
to  have  been  commensurate  with  my  physical 
powders." 

"  You  will  send  Prince  Thor  away  ?  " 
Ulric  asked  eagerly. 

The  King  nodded.  A  dark  frown  had 
settled  on  his  forehead.  Ulric  had  never 
seen  this  mood  before,  there  was  a  majesty 
in  those  broad  shoulders  strange  to  him. 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  shall  see." 

Prince  Thor  came  down  to  the  great  hall 
where  breakfast  was  prepared.     Most  of  the. 


Court  were  gathered  there,  something  seemed 
in  the  air.  State  formed  no  part  of  the 
doings  at  the  Castle  generally.  Then,  as  the 
Queen  came  sweeping  down  in  her  robes, 
all  rose,  for  she  wore  the  emerald  crown  on 
her  head. 

One  glance,  and  Prince  Thor  rose  to  his 
feet.  His  eyes  were  staring  at  the  crown. 
The  King  watched  him  with  contempt  in  his 
eyes. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Prince  Thor 
gasped. 

"  We  do  you  honour  to-day,"  the  King 
cried.  "  It  is  to  give  you  the  respect  due  to 
you  on  your  departure  for  foreign  lands. 
Gentlemen,  Prince  Thor  leaves  here  to-day 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  decision  has 
been  come  to  suddenly,  but  it  is  not  for  us 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  Everything 
is  ready,  and  in  an  hour  the  Prince  will  be 
on  his  way  to  the  capital.  You  would 
hardly  imagine  it  in  one  so  robust,  but  the 
air  of  this  place  does  not  agree  with  our 
royal  cousin.  The  blow  of  his  departure 
will  be  severe,  but  we  shall  survive  it  in 
time.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  more, 
except  that,  as  token  that  we  part  in  amity,  I 
extend  to  my  cousin  my  hand." 

The  King  crossed  the  room  and  extended 
his  hand.  Thor  hesitated,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Like  the  strong  man  he  was,  he 
recognised  the  crushing  force  against  him. 
He  had  been  tricked  and  fooled,  but  he  did 
not  know  how — indeed,  he  was  not  destined 
to  know. 

"  It  is  all  for  the  best,"  he  said.  "  Your 
Majesty  is  kind.  To  the  Queen  I  kiss — my 
— hand  ;  and  long  may  she  continue  to  wear 
the  emerald  crown.  For  thrones  —  are 
slippery  things." 

The  Queen  smiled  unsteadily.  Her  glance 
fell  on  Ulric's  proud  face. 

"Not  when  they  are  cemented  with  the 
hearts  of  my  people,"  she  said. 
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Duke's  son — cook's  son— son  of  a  belted  earl — 

Son  of  a  Lambeth  publican— it's  all  the  same  to-day  ! 

r.LDYARD    KiriJNU. 

OING  down  a 
street  in  Lon- 
don not  long 
ago,  I  noticed 
a  certain  man 
limp  hesita- 
tingly into  a 
shop  near  by. 
It  was  not  the 
limp  that  at- 
tracted my  at- 
tention, but  the 
fact  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  little  bronze 
cross  pinned  upon  the  man's  breast.  The 
above  couplet — now  so  well-known  all  the 
world  over— passed  through  my  mind,  and 
at  once  I  surmised  there  was  a  gallant  story 
hanging  behind  that  cross. 

When  the  man  came  out  of  the  shop  I 
spoke  to  him  ;  but  at  first  he  was  not 
inclined  to  be  communicative.  You  have 
perforce  to  malce  these  brave  fellows  confess. 
They  won't  talk  about  their  exploits— great 
deeds  which  set  the  whole  w^orld  ringing  at 
the  time  they  happened— if  they  can  help  it. 
They  are  the  most  modest  .of  men.  You  see 
a  man  walk  along  the  street,  no  one  particu- 
larly notices  him,  no  one  knows  him.  As 
a  rule  he  is  far  from  being  a  man  whose 
physique  attracts  attention.  He  is  often  the 
very  last  man  you  would  suspect  of  being 
"In  the  ranks  of  the  Deathless  x^rmy." 
But  he  is  there,  nevertheless  !  You  may 
not  know  him  when  you  meet  him,  but  his 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  rolls  that  will  never 
fade  whilst  England's  glory  lasts,  or  her  tale 
can  be  told  to  future  ages. 

You  meet  him  in  all  kinds  of  places,  as 
this  article  will  show  :  you  find  him  in  every 
kind  of  disguise.  He  is  literally  the  son  of 
a  marquis,  of  an  earl,  of  a  p^u'soii,  of  a 
soldier,  of  a  seaman  ;  and  he  is  of  any  trade. 
His  name  is  known  over  the  world  ;  his  deed 
is  recorded  in  books  innumerable  ;  he  him- 
self, generally  speaking,  is  unknown  ! 

It  has  seemed  to  me  w^hilst  arranging  this 
article  that  the  place  of  honour,  owing  to 
his  being  so  unique  a  personage  in  his  pro- 
fession, belongs  to  the  Rev.  James  William 


Adams.  He  is  the  cnly  clergyman  who  has 
ever  won  the  Victoria  Cross  ;  and  this  is 
the  first  time  he  has  given  his  sanction  for 
his  photograph  to  be  reproduced  in  such  an 
article — for  which,  on  behalf  of  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  I  have  to  thank  him. 
It  was  only  after  much  and  repeated  per- 
suasion-— so  modest  is  the  "  fighting  parson  " 
— that  I  got  him  to  allow  me  to  use  for  this 
purpose  the  signed  photograph  h;^  had  given 
me  for  myself  some  time  before. 

As  you  walk  through  the  little  market 
town  of  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  you  may 
occasionally  come  across  him,  and  see  the 
firm  face,  the  keen  look  of  tlie  clergyman 
whose  deed  at  Killa  Khazzi,  in  Afghanistan, 
on  December  11th,  1879,  set  the  world  talk- 
ing. Adams  was  chaplain  to  the  troops,  and 
had  accompanied  the  Dth  I^ancers  tow^ards 
Cabul  to  avenge  the  murder  of   Sir  Louis 
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Cavagiiari.  He  saw  a  wounded  Lancer  re- 
treating, Avhoni  he  helped,  and  whilst  he  was 
doing  this  his  own  horse  bolted.  The 
chaplain  had  to  walk  back,  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger.  As  he  was  going  he  heard 
a  great  splashing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
cutting,  and  saw  two  I^ancers  there,  unhorsed 
in  deep  water,  who  were  being  slowly  battered 
to  death,  as  their  steeds  struggled  in  the 
stream. 

Mr.  Adams  heard  the  Afghans  close  behind 
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LOUD    WILLIAM    liEKESFORD,    Y.O. 

"  Duke's  son." 

him,  their  bullets  were  whizzing  through  the 
air.  A  few  miiuites  more  and  those  two 
Lancers  would  be  slaughtered  mercilessly. 
Without  hesitation  the  brave  chaplain  waded 
into  the  water,  which  came  up  to  his  waist, 
and  dragged  for  dear  life  at  those  two  Lancers 
till  lie  managed  to  pull  them  clear  of  the 
plunging  horses  aud  set  them  firmly  on  the 
bank.  Tlien  lie  contrived  to  get  them  away, 
and  all  tliree  of  them  eventually  arrived 
safely  in  camp. 

This  is  the  man  of  whom  soldiers  are  so 


proud,  and  no  wonder  !  "  Say  as  little  about 
it  as  you  can  !  "  he  said,  with  liis  character- 
istic modesty,  when  writing  to  me.  So  we 
will  leave  it  there  ;  but  neither  "  Tommy  " 
nor  Britain  forgets  him,  he  may  rest  assured, 
though  you  would  not  know  him  if  you  met 
him  by  chance  in  the  Strand  ! 

Probably  the  only  man  who  will  be  men- 
tioned in  this  article  Avho  can  be  called  at 
all  familiar  to  the  general  public  is  liord 
William  Beresford — and  even  he  is  not  so 
Avell  known  to  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street 
as  his  famous  brotlier  Charles.  The  racing- 
man  sees  Lord  "  Bill "  often,  and  has  a  great 
respect  for  him  in  many  ways.  That. small 
cross  on  his  breast  tells  of  a  gallant  deed  in 
Zululand,  in  July,  1879,  when  he  stopped  his 
horse,  though  closely  pursued  by  hordes  of 
savages,  because  he  saw  a  trooper  who  lay 
wounded  on  the  ground  before  him.  He 
bade  the  man  get  up  in  front  of  him.,  but 
the  soldier,  saying  that  both  could  not  be 
saved,  gallantly  refused  to  risk  his  officer's 
life  to  save  his  own.  And  it  was  then  that 
the  brave  Beresford  told  him  that  if  he 
didn't  get  up  at  once,  he  himself  would 
get  down  and  punch  his  head  ! 

The  soldier  got  up,  and  the  fine  horse 
of  the  Irishman  carried  both  into  safety. 
Lord  William  Beresford  is  as  modest  as  all 
other  heroes.  He  prefers  to  exploit  the 
brave  deeds  of  other  men  ;  his  own  actions 
he  would  rather  not  discuss.  He  is  a  soldier 
every  inch  of  him.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  him 
walking  along  a  London  street,  and  watched 
a  man  turn  round  and  say  admiringly, 
"What  a  fine  fellow  that  nian  looks!  'l 
wonder  who  he  is  ?  "  I  smiled  and  realised 
that  even  Lord  William  might  come  into 
our  category  of  the  men  who  are  "Famous — 
but  Unknown." 

The  next  man  who  claims  our  attention 
was  coming  out  of  the  United  Service  Club 
the  last  time  I  saw  him.  He  is  now 
"retired,"  and  bears  the  rank  of  a  Rear- 
Ad  miral,  with  inmmierable  letters  after  his 
name,  showing  distinctions  won  during  a 
long  career  in  Her  Majesty's  service  in  "the 
Navy.  He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
despite  his  being  well  over  seventy  years, 
and  a  naval  officer  every  inch  of  him.  His 
face  is  as  frank  and  beaming  as  it  was  that 
day  during  the  Crimean  war  when  he  was 
commanding  his  ship  Arragon  in  the  Baltic, 
and  stopped  the  EussicUi  mails.  This  brave 
sailor— Commander  Jolin  Bythesea— ca])- 
tured  tlie  despatches  of  five  Russians,  and 
actually  took  three  of  the  men  prisoners, 
"  all  on  his  own,"  as  our  coster  friends  would 
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MK.    HENRY    HOOK. 

A  co;)k  who  won  the  V.C.  at  Korke's  Drift. 

say.  His  Sovereign  did  iiofc  forget  that 
gallant  performance  when  later  she  distri- 
buted the  first  batch  of  Victoria  Crosses. 
Altliongh  Bjthesea  is  still  living,  the  man  of 
to-day  does  not  know  him,  even  by  name, 
amongst  naval  men  of  this  decade.  Still 
less  does  he  recognise  the  veteran  Avhen 
he  sees  him  strolling  into  the  famous 
club  ;  but  his  fellow-members  there  know 
and  respect  him,  and  few  men  are  more 
welcome  in  their  midst.  He  left  a  country 
rectory  in  Somerset  to  join  the  Navy,  a!id 
he  is  but  one  of  many  clergymen's  sons  who 
have  won  the  Cross. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  great  attrac- 
tion, but  the  fascination  should  not  be  merely 
that  of  the  books  or  MSS.  There  is  a  sturdy 
attendant  in  the  Library  whom  Englishmen 
may  be  proud  to  look  upon. 

This  man's  story  is  one  that  rivals  the 
grandest  deeds  of  old  Rome  and  Greece,  and 
one  or  two  men  we  shall  mention  later  join 
in  its  glory  with  him.  It  recalls  Leon'idas 
with  his  three  hundred  against  the  myriads 
of  the  enemy  at  Thermopyl^,  this  immortal 
story  of  Rorke's  Drift.  I  watch  men  walk 
into  the  Library  and  out  again,  possibly 
speaking  sharply  to  this  attendant  because 
tliey  may  lia\'e  liad  to  wait  a  miimte  or  two 
tor  sometliing,  and  f  smile  as  T  look  at  him 
ciiul  think  of  //ml  man  as  compared  with 
t/iem  !     For  this  is  the  "  cook's  son  "  of  the 


poem,  or  rather  the  cook  himself,  the  brave 
Henry  Hook,  who  acted  as  hospital  cook  to 
the  little  band  at  Rorke's  Drift,  and  did 
enough  marvels  of  gallantry  on  that  night 
of  January,  1879,  to  glorify  a  whole 
regiment  for  ever  ! 

The  tale  is  too  long  to  recount  here  in  its 
fulness— how  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
savage  Zulus  attacked  the  small  force  at  tlie 
Drift,  and  set  the  camp  on  fire  ;  how 
Henry  Hook  and  the  two  AVilliamses,  the  two 
Joneses,  Surgeon  Reynolds,  and  "  Parson " 
Smitli,  led  by  Bromhead,  Chard,  and  others, 
kept  the  whole  force  at  bay  and  saved 
all  the  w^ounded  and  sick  in  that  burning 
hospital,  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
doing  dozens  of  deeds  which,  every  one  of 
them  separately,  would  have  gained  the 
brave  fellows  the  V.C.—how  can  one  tell 
the  story  adequately  ? 

Hook  confesses  that  he  could  not  total  up 
how  many  of  the  foe  he  killed  on  that  fear- 
ful night,  though  from  known  records  we  can 
well  reckon  that  "  dozens  "  would  be  needed 
to  count  them.  But  all  the  world  has  read 
how   he   carried     wounded    men    from   the 
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blazing  hospital  with  one  arm,  whilst  he  held  his  Martini 
rifle  at  the  cock,  ready  for  action,  in  the  other  ;  how  tlie 
brave  fellow  stood  at  the  door  with  a  bayonet,  meeting 
and  keeping  back  the  savage  Zulus  whilst  John  Williams  got 
the  patients  out  of  the  burning  room.  At  least  twelve  dead 
bodies  were  found  at  that  door  the  next  day — Zulus  who  had 
gone  down  before  the  unerring  lunges  of  that  terrible  bayonet 
of  the  Gloucester  man  in  the  South  Wales  Borderers  ! 

We  shall  never  know  all  the  deeds  of  that  night  accomplished 
by  these  gallant  fellows,  and  we  could  never  describe  them 
adequately  if  we  did  know  them.  But  the  noble  Joseph 
Williams,  and  the  Jgneses  who  died  there,  joined  the  "  Death- 
less Army  "  in  both  senses,  and  left  their  names  to  Britain 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  heroism. 

And  these  brave  men,  who  escaped  death  and  won  the  Y.C, 
to  the  lasting   pride  of   every   Jkitisher  who   sets   store   by 

deeds  of  pluck,  what  are 
they  doing  to-day,  and  where 
are  they  ?  I  look  at  this 
short,  well-set  attendant  at 
the  13ritisli  Museum,  who 
tells  me  he  is  now  forty-six 
years  old,  and  I  congratulate 
liini  that,  to  him,  as  he  so 
well  deserves,  the  "lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places." 
Even  then  they  liave  not 
been  nmde  pleasant  enough 
in  return  for  what  this  man 
did  for  England,  and  one  feels 
work  at  all  in  this  way. 

But  that  shame  is  as  nothing 
of  utter  inadequacy  one  feels 
"generously"  this 
country  has  dealt  with 
his  comrade  on  that 
great  night,  the  gal- 
lant John  Williams, 
Y.C,  and  how  it  has 
"  rewarded  "  the  bra- 
Asauor.  vcry   of    auothcr   of 

those  immortals  of 
the  24th,  Fred  Hitch,  Y.C.  One  hopes  the  martial 
mood  of  the  moment,  however,  may  do  something 
practical  for  their  well-being. 

If  you  go  to  the  Nut  and  Bolt  Works  at  Cwmbran, 
in  South  Wales,  you  may  to-day  see  a  middle-aged 
man  (none  too  strong  in  health  sometimes,  from  his 
exertions  on  that  fearful  January  night),  working  as  a 
common  labourer,  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  buy  him 
his  daily  bread  !  A  man  of  fair  complexion  he  is, 
hard-working,  honest,  respectable.  When  he  is 
"  dressed-up "  there  appears  on  his  coat  that  little 
Maltese  Cross,  with  its  magic  words,  "  For  Yalour." 

This  is  John  Williams,  Y.C,  the  man  who  saved  the 
patients  in  the  hospital  at  Rorke's  Drift  whilst  Hook 
guarded  the  door  !  This  is  tlie  man  who  stayed  beliinrl 
in  the  burning  place  when  surrounded  by  hoixles  of 
Zulus,  looking  in  the  windows,  watching  with   savage 
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rokkk's  drift. 

A  cah-driver. 


I  bit  ashamed  that  he  has  to 

compared  with  the  sense 
when    one   reflects    how 
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joy  their  fiendish  work  ;  the  iiiaii  who 
reFiined  to  leave  the  charnel-hoiise  whilst  a 
single  sick  or  wounded  soHier  was  left  in 
it ;  the  man  who,  with  the  brave  cook, 
defied  the  whole  host  of  Zulus  to  enter  that 
blazing  building  if  they  dared  !  This  is 
the  man  who  at  last  smashed  through  the 
thick  wall  and  literally  dragged  the  wounded 
soldiers  after  liim — Hook  "doing  tlie  same — 
one  by  one,  till  he  had  dropped  them  all 
bodily  into  the  yard  just  below,  where  the 
brave  Hitch  was  trying  to  keep  tlie  savages 
at  bay  with  his  rifle-fire,  so  as  to  make  a 
clear  passage  for  the  patients  to  cross  into 
safety  ! 

And  to-day  this  man  has  to  earn  a  scanty 
living  as  a  common  labourer,  and  to  toil  as 
best  he  can  at  such  hard  work  as  a  nut  and 
bolt  factory  afiPords,  if  he  wishes  to  have 
bread  to  eat !  We  give  the  successful  general 
a  splendid  income,  and  in  the  end  a  pension, 


while  to  such  simple  heroes  as  Williams  we 
offer  notliing  better  than  the  workhouse  ! 

You  may  see  a  cheery  cab-owner  any  day 
if  you  stroll  along  Warwick  Road,  in  Ken- 
sington, as  smart  a  cab-driver  as  you  need 
wish  to  find  in  a  day's  march.  His  good- 
natured  face  beams  upon  you,  and,  like  most 
of  his  comrades,  he  takes  with  composure 
what  comes.  This  man  will  seem  no  more 
to  you,  probably,  than  the  ordinary  cabman, 
until  you  get  talking  about  the  Boers.  Then 
he  can  tell  you  a  thing  or  two  worth  know- 
ing, for  he  has  been  out  their  way.  In  fact, 
this  cabman,  whom  you  might  suppose  had 
never  done  anything  more  notable  than  drive 
a  cab  along  London's  streets,  is  Private  Fred 
Hi  tell,  y.C,  tlie  man  who  stood  face  to  face 
with  hosts  of  yelling,  dancing  Zulus,  picking 
them  off  with  his  rifle,  and  dodging  their 
assegais  as  best  he  could,  whilst  Hook  and 
Williams  were  saving  the  Avounded  in  tlie 
burning  hospital  on  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten night. 

Hitch  is  a  great  friend  of  anotlier  V.C, 
a  man  of  whom  you  have  perhaps  heard, 
who  turns  out  every  day  to  work  hard  in 
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order   to   earn 
piiij^es   of   this 


We 

time 


met  him 
ago — one 


in  the 
Joseph 


sorts  and  conditions  of 
done  as  brave  deeds  as 
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a   meagre   hving ! 
magazine   a   short 

J.  Farmer,  of  Majnba  Hill  fame. 
The  Victoria  Cross  inclndes  all 

men  in  its  ranks.     Onr  Navy  has 

our  Army,  and  the  gallantry  which  won  Seaman  (1.  Hinckley 

the  coveted  distinction  was  superb.     During  the  Chinese 

Avar,  in  1862,  at  Fung  Wha,  whilst  our  men  were  exposed 

to  heavy  fire  this  brave  fellow  went  boldly  out  to  fetch  the 

wounded  into  safety,  although  every  time  he  went  he  ran 

a  great  risk  of  being   killed.     His  courage  and  calmness 

were  above  all  praise, *and  he  has  shown  that  in  the  Navy 

the  V.C.  may   adorn  the  proud   breast    of    an    ordinary 

seaman  as  well  as  that  of  an  admiral. 

Many  doctors  have  won  the  V.C.     Brigadier-kSnrgeon 

J.  H.  Reynolds  resembles  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Adams,  in  that 

both  were  graduates  of  Dublin  University.     Mr.  Reynolds 

is  the  son  of  a  magistrate  in  Ireland,  and  well  upheld  his 

country's  reputation  for  bravery  on  that  night  at  Rorke's 

Drift,  where  he  attended  to  the  wounded,  notwithstanding 

the  galling  fire  and  assegais  of  the  savage.^  around  liim, 

and  carried  ammunition  to  other  brave  defenders  of  the 

buildings,  time   after   time,  at  the  imminent   risk  of  his 

life.      The  medical  fraternity  have  ever  been  as  brave  and 

as  unobtrusive  as  anyone  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Reynolds,  as  lie  is  styled 

to-day  in  his  retirement,  is  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  doctors'  branch  of  V.C.  men, 

whose  names  include  those  of  Whitcliurch,  Bradshaw,  Jee,  and  Home.     If  you  see  Reynolds 

to-day,  walking  quietly  and  thoughtfully  along   the  Kensington  streets,  you  will  probably 

take  him  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  run  of  men  whom  one  meets  every  day.     He  is  practically 

unknown  to  the  large  pu])lic,  but  the  24th  Regiment  recollects  his  name  with  gratitude  for 

his  kindness  and  courage  on  the  night  of  January  22nd,  1879. 

The  Cross  includes  black  men  in  its  ranks,  as  well  as  white,  and  if  ever  you  meet  a 

battalion  of  the  West  India  Regiment,  witli  a  sergeant  bravely  parading,  upon  whose  breast 
is  the  well-known  symbol,  you  will  know  that  the  big  fellow,  with  his  bright  features 

and  smart  appeamnce,  is  William  James  Gordon,  who 
won  this  honour  in  181)2,  for  saving  his  officer  (after  he 
himself  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs),  Avhen  other- 
wise the  officer  would  certainly  have  been  killed.  You 
perhaps  saw  this  gallant  soldier  of  the  Queen  at  the 
Jubilee  time  ;  lie  was  here  with  one  or  two  of  his 
regiment.  And  the  crowd  didn't  forget  to  fete  him,  for 
a  London  crowd  is  not  slow  to  greet  a  brave  fellow  when 
opportunity  occurs. 

Not  everybody  knows  that  the  son  of  a  Prime  Minister 
once  won  the  V.C.  It  is  another  exam])le  of  the  truth  of 
tlie  couplet  so  finely  put  by  the  poet  of  Imperialism.  He 
has  been  dead  many  years  now,  Sir  William  Peel — Captain 
Peel  everybody  called  him— but  his  courageous  deeds  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Had  he  lived,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  England  would  have  had  a  second  Nelson  at 
her  Navy's  liead.  For  William  Peel  never  knew  what 
fear  was !  He  was  the  darling  of  the  Navy,  as  is  another 
brave  man  to-day,  and  there  were  strong  men  who  broke 
down  and  we|)t  when  they  learned  in  1859  that  the 
man  who  had  done  such  wonders  in  the  Crimea,  and 
such  marvels  in  India  at  the  head  of  "  Shannon's  Brigade," 
had  succumbed  to  that  dread  Indian  scourge,  small-pox. 
THE  EATE  SIR  wiEETAM  PEEE,  V.C.      Wluit  Pccl  did  is  wrlt  lu  thc  rccords  of  the  Cross  ;  this 
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storj.  I  {1111  uiiieli  indebted  to  liis  brother, 
tlie  present  Ijord  Peel,  for  his  kindnevss  in 
allowing  tlie  portrait  of  tlie  distingnished 
captain  to  be  included  in  this  acconnt. 

A  tailor  does  not  strike  one  as  a  very 
warlike  person,  yet  one  of  these  unobtrusive 
individuals  has  won  the  Victoria  Cross.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  wanderer  along 
Livingstone  Road,  Clapham  Junction,  might 
have  seen  a  good-looking  Yorkshireman 
seated  on  a  table,  making  up  suits  ;  but  he 
would  never  have  dreamt  that  that  man  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 
Yet  this  was  literally  the  case  ;  for  when,  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  Lieutenant  Gibaut  Avas 
wounded,  and  the  only  way  to  get  him  into 
safety  was  to  brave  the  withering  fire  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  Private  J.  Sinnott,  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Regiment,  who  first 
volunteered  to  embark  upon  what  seemed 
certain  death.  Nevertheless,  he  accomplished 
the  rescue,  though  a  hail  of  bullets  came  at 
him.  There  were  many  deeds  of  valour  that 
day,  but  Sinnott  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  his  regiment  for  the  Cross  as  being 


the  man  who  most  merited  it.  I  saw  him 
in  Clapham  a  few  years  ago,  but  the 
gallant  soldier  has  since  died.  Someone  once 
endeavoured  to  l)e  thought  witty  l)y  re- 
marking that  "a  tailor  is  only  the  ninth  part 
of  a  man "  ;  one  can  but  wish  there  were 
more  men  cut  on  the  same  lines  as  this 
plucky  knight  of  the  scissors  and  needle — 
England  is  proud  of  such. 

The  Cross  was  not  long  since  granted  to 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Gore  Arkwright  Hore- 
Ruthven  (the  brother  of  the  Master  of 
Ruthven)  for  his  gallantry  during  the 
Egyptian  war  of  1898.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered a  worthy  representative  of  the  poet's 
"son  of  a  belted  earl,"  though  his  family 
head  is  a  baron,  for  the  Ruthvens  have  been 
famous  in  Scotch  history  from  time  im- 
memorial, down  through  the  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  period,  until  this  day.  And  not  the 
least  of  them  is  this  young  officer  of  the 
Cameron  Highlanders,  who  is  among  the 
latest  recruits  in  the  immortal  band  of  Y.C.'s. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  his  distinctions 
and  honours  ! 
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A   VAGABOND    DAY. 

By    ETHEL    TURNER.' 
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OOK  in 
your  bag 
and  you'll 
find  two 
tarts,  but 
don't  eat 
them  he- 
fore  your 
lunch, 
Jimmie; 
and  here 
is  s  i  X  - 
pence.  Be 
sure  to 
get  your 
hair  cut 
at  one  o'clock — I  don't  want  Miss  Metcalfe 
to  have  to  remind  you  again  about  it." 

"  She  remond  Billy  Smith  as  well  as  me," 
said  Jimmie  argumentatively. 

"  Reminded,"  corrected  AUie  abstractedly. 
Jimmie's  past  tenses  required  as  much  look- 
ing after  as  his  neck. 

"  Reminded,"  amended  Jimmie,  with 
unusual  obedience.  "  I  say,  Al,  give's 
tuppence — Mother  often  does  when  she's  at 
home." 

But  AUie  thrust  the  housekeeping  purse 
deeper  down  in  her  pocket.  "  I  gave  you  a 
penny  on  Monday,''  she  said. 

"  Monday  !  "  quoth  Jimmie  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  that's  two  days  ago,  and  the  man 
gave  me  the  stingiest  bit  of  almond  rock  for 
it ;  he  doesn't  like  making  pennyworths. 
Gro  on,  Al ;  I'd  get  a  big  lump  for  tuppence, 
and  I'd  bring  Baby  a  bit  of  it  home — you 
know  how  she  likes  it." 

But  Allie  was  immovable.  "  You  got 
sevenpence  in  pennies  out  of  me  last  week, 
Jimmie,"  she  said,  "  and  Baby  got  fourpence, 
not  to  count  Nessie — I  won't  give  you 
another  farthing."  She  almost  ran  towards 
the  kitclien  to  be  out  of  reach  of  his  im- 
ploring face. 

"  Mean  old  thing,"  muttered  Jimmie,  and 
thrust  all   his   books  down   heavily  on  his 


.    *  Copyri^r^it,  1900,  bv  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  Limited, 
m  the  United  States  of  America. 


neatly  packed  lunch  ;  "  don't  care  if  I  do 
squash  the  things." 

At  the  front  of  the  house  Baby  was 
gardening  busily.  Her  tongue  was  stuck 
out,  her  glowing  cheeks  bore  dabs  of  mud 
upon  them.  She  was  absorbedly  engaged  in 
digging  up  some  white  jonquils  and  setting 
them  again  with  the  flowers  downwards  and 
the  bulbs  in  the  air. 

"Well,  of  all  little  donkeys,"  said  Jimmie, 
passing  along  the  path,  his  satchel  over  his 
shoulder,  the  sixpence  in  his  mouth.  "  You 
bad  girl.  Baby  !  Dadda'll  be  jolly  cross  with 
you,  I  can  tell  you.  What  are  you  setting 
them  like  that  for  ?  " 

Deepest  benevolence  was  on  Baby's  heated 
face.  "  Ze  poor  ickle  zroots  has  to  stop  for 
ezzer  and  always  down  in  ze  dirty  ole  earf," 
she  said.  "  I'se  lettin'  zem  have  a  ickle  bit 
of  breevin'  and  puttin'  ze  gleedy  ole  fowers  in 
ze  holes." 

Jimmie,  soured  by  the  refusal  of  his 
"tuppence,"  snatched  the  little  spade  from 
her  hand,  and  half  pushed,  half  lifted  her 
away  from  the  jonquil  bed. 

"  Here,  Nessie,  Al,  someone,"  he  shouteJ, 
"  come  and  mind  Baby  ;  she's  breaked  up  all 
the  garden." 

Whirlwind  Nessie  rushed  out. 

"Oh,  you  bad,  bad  girl  !  "  she  cried,  and 
shook  and  smacked  her  liglitly.  "Poor 
Dadda's  garden  !  Bad,  bad  Baby  !  I'll  tie 
you  in  your  chair  for  this." 

Jimmie's  backward  glance  saw  the  mite 
borne  down  the  path,  her  tears  making 
channels  down  her  muddy,  fallen  face,  her 
voice  lifted  woefully. 

"  Well,"  he  said  viciously,  "  Allie  should 
have  gave  me  that  tuppence." 

Halfway  down  the  road  he  met  Billy 
Smith  emerging,  satchel-laden,  from  his 
gate. 

"  What  ye  sucking  ? "  Billy  inquired 
anxiously,  when  they  had  gone  some  hundred 
yards  in  silence. 

Jimmie  stuck  his  tongue  out  and  dis- 
played the  sixpence  on  the  end  of  it. 

"  I'll  lend  you  my  pencil -sharpener  if  you 
like,"  said  Billy,  coming  closer  to  him. 
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Jimmie  still  looked  melancholy.  *'  It's 
only  to  get  my  blessed  hair  cut,"  he  said. 

The  distance  between  them  widened  again. 
Billy  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
fished  out  his  handkerchief,  in  the  corner  of 
whicli  was  safely  tied  a  coin  of  similar  size. 

"  I've  got  to  go,  too,"  he  said.  "  That  Miss 
Metcalfe's  got  too  much  cheek.  What's  it 
matter  to  her  about  our  hairs  ?  Aunt  'ud 
have  given  me  a  penny  this  morning,  I  know, 
only  she  had  to  give  me  this  old  sixpence." 

"  It's  chucking  money  away,"  groaned 
Jimmie,  and  stopped  ,and  looked  in  a  cake- 
shop,  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

Billy    was  thinner  than   Jinnnie,  sharper 


"  What  ?  "  said  Jim.  He  was  licking  his 
sixpence  again  and  imagiin'ng  it  was  a  luni]) 
of  tofi'ee  witli  almonds  in. 

"  Le's  lose  our  sixpences.  You  drop  yours 
and  I'll  drop  mine,  and  then  you  pick  up 
mine  and  I'll  pick  up  yours.  Nobody  can 
expect  us  to  spend  money  we  find  on  getting 
our  hair  cut," 

Jimmie's  jaw  fell.  Good  old  Allie  !— it 
was  really  no  use  vexing  her  by  telling 
her  untruths  ;  her  eyes  could  always  find 
one  out.  "Ob,  what's  the  use?"  he  said 
uncomfortably. 

"  Or  how'd  it  be,"  continued  Ih'lly,  "  if  I 
gral)  yours  away  from   you  and   you   grab 


faced,  keener  eyed.  The  aunt  witii  wnom 
he  lived  had  so  many  children  of  her  own 
she  had  never  had  time  to  undertake  more 
for  Billy  than  the  care  of  his  clotlies  and 
appetite,  and  there  wa^>  not  a  pennyworth  of 
principle  in  all  his  quicksilver  nature.  His 
company  was  the  purest  delight  and  fascina- 
tion to  Jimmie,  who  had  a  sister  as  well  as  a 
mother  anxious  to  lead  him  into  the  patlis  of 
well-doing. 

"  Jimmie,"  said  Bdly  suddenly,  intensity 
in  his  voice  and  in  tlie  eyes  that  were 
fastened  on  a  strip  of  cake,  composed  of 
layers  of  three  colours  and  displaying  jam 
and  custard  sandwich- wise — "  Jimmie." 


At  such  times  Jiiiiiiiio's  bettor  angel  wus  always  in 
the  ascendency." 

Then  we  can  just  stuif  'em  at  home 
that  a  boy  in  the  street  took  them  from  us 
and  ran  away." 

Jimmie  shuffled  his  strong  little  boots 
about  uneasily,  and  Billy  perceived  the 
conscience  struggle. 

"  'Twouldn't  be  a  cram,"  he  said  eagerly, 
e're  both  boys  in  the  street,  ain't  we  ? 
And  just  think  of  having  a  whole  shilling  to 
ourselves." 

Allie  always  came  in  and  tucked  Jimmie's 
bedclothes  in  for  liim  last  thing.  At 
such  times,  clean  from  a  thorough  soaping, 
and  with  the  little  white  room  about  him, 
and  Allie  in  her  pink  evening  dress  sitting 
on  his  bed  edge,  Jimmie's  better  angel  was 
always  in  the  ascendency,  and  he  used  to 
confess  to  her  then  the  things  he  had  done 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  with  a 
recklessness  and  sorrow  that  sometimes 
surprised  even  himself. 

The  fringe  of  the  counterpane  that  he 
used  to  pull  shamedly  during  such  confession 
seemed  to  come  between  him  and  Billy  now. 
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He  grew  very  red.  ''  All  this  blessed  lot 
of  liair  makes  me  hot,"  lie  said.  "  I  want 
to  get  it  cut." 

Billy  looked  at  him  searcliirigly.  "  Tliey'll 
give  you  another  sixpence  to-morrow,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  can  wait  till  then." 

"That's  the  only  sixpence  we've  got," 
muttered  Jim. 

Billy  knew  what  was  the  matter  and 
sighed  impatiently.  They  went  on  in 
silence  till  a  fruit-shop  was  reached. 

"  Just  look  at  the  bananas  !  "  said  Billy  in 
a  tone  that  thrilled.  "  Fourteen  for  six- 
pence— there'd  be  sixpence  left." 

Jimmie  gave  one  eager,  loving  glance  at 
their  yellow  beauty. 

"Go  on,"  said  Billy's  gentle  voice ;  "  where 's 
the  harm  ?     It  isn't  like  telling  a  real  cram." 

Jinin;ie  was  red  with  shame  at  his  own 
scruples.  He  kicked  savagely  at  a  bit  of 
orange  peel  and  walked  on.  "  There's  such 
a  blessed  lot  of  skin  on  bananas,"  he  said  ; 
"  it's  half  waste." 

Again  Billy  sighed  and  w^alked  aft^r  him 
moodily.  At  the  barber's,  where  at  lunch- 
time  they  were  due,  they  stopped  as  usual  to 
admire  the  rustic  cottage  that  was  built  up 
of  tobacco  and  for  chimneys  and  ornamenta- 
tions had  pipes. 

"  Jimmie,"  said  Billy  again  after  a  deep 
silence,  and  this  time  the  emotion  of  a 
sudden  brilliant  idea  made  his  voice  quite 
unsteady,  "  /'//  tell  you." 

Jimmie  looked  at  him  yearningly,  yet 
with  suspicion.     "  What  ?  "  he  said. 

Billy  moved  up  close  and  spoke  in  an 
impressive  whisper. 

"  Le's  cut  our  own  hair— it's  as  easy  as 
snuff.  You  cut  mine  and  I'll  cut  yours. 
That  wouldn't  hurt  anybody.  Then  they'll 
ask  if  we  got  our  hairs  cut,  and  of  course 
we  can  say  '  Yes.'  It  'ud  be'  a  lie  to  say 
'  No,'  Jimmie — can't  you  see  it  would  ?  " 

Jimmie'ig  face  was  brightening  like  dulled 
tin  beneath  a  housemaid's  leather. 

"  What  could  we  cut  it  with  ?  "  he  said. 
"  AYe  haven't  got  any  scissors." 

But  Billy  was  equal  to  anything  now  that 
he  had  this  amount  of  encouragement.  "/'// 
get  the  scissors,"  he  said  ;  "  you  leave  it  to 
me.  What'll  we  buy,  Jim  ?  My  jiggery,  a 
whole  bob  between  us,  and  we  needn't  put 
anything  in  our  money-boxes  !  I  haven't 
had  anything  but  pennies  and  tuppences  since 
Christmas." 

"  N'  more  have  I,"  said  Jimmie.  Such  an 
intensity  of  gladness  was  in  his  eyes,  such  a 
red  of  pleasure  on  his  cheeks,  two  ladies 
passing  remarked  upon  his  looks  admiringly. 


"Le's  go  back  for  that  cake,"  said  Billy, 
wise  enough  to  strike  at  his  iron  instantly. 

"  Won't  we  be  late  ?  "  said  Jimmie. 

"  We  can  easily  run,"  said  Billy,  pushing 
back  and  plunging  into  the  shop  of  delights. 
Jimmie  followed  and  lost  himself  in  the 
entrancing  task  of  deciding  between  the 
merits  of  a  piece  of  rainbow  cake  with 
custard  between  the  slices  and  a  pink  iced 
Napoleon  containing  brightly  coloured  jam. 
The  Napoleon  carried  the  day,  being  just  a 
shade  larger. 

There  remained  fourpence  halfpenny  in 
each  horny  young  palm  when  they  emerged, 
and  since  it  Avas  in  bulky  coppers  they  felt 
even  wealthier  than  before. 

"  Peanuts  ?  "  said  Jimmy  ;  "  a  ha'porth  of 
peanuts  and  a  ha'porth  of  cocoanut  between 
us  ?  " 

"  Um,"  said  Billy,  and  they  entered  the 
fruit-shop. 

"Haven't  you  got  any  bananas  cheaper 
than  fourteen  for  sixpence  ?  "  Jimmie  said 
anxiously,  to  the  boy  who  served  them  with 
their  nuts. 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "  They're  prime 
Fijis,"  he  said,  "  and  only  just  in.  But 
what  about  apples  ?  " 

"  How^  much  are  those  ? "  Billy  said, 
indicating  a  rosy  shining  mountain  on  the 
counter. 

"  Them's  Tasmanians — shullun  a  dozen," 
the  boy  said  ;  "  but  if  you  want  something 
really  cheap,  now,  I've  some  others,  not  quite 
so  red,  perhaps,  but  very  good."  He  opened 
a  case  in  a  corner  and  displayed  untempting 
rows  of  hard  green  apples. 

"  Can't  we  taste  ?  "  Jimmie  said.  "  P'r'aps 
they're  sour." 

The  boy  gave  his  shoulders  a  shrug.  "  If 
you  have  one  to  taste,  I'll  have  to  charge  you 
a  penny  for  it ;  but  if  you  like  to  take  a 
dozen,  you  can  have  'em  for  threepence." 

The  little  boys  closed  with  the  offer 
instantly,  and  their  pockets  and  the  fronts  of 
their  coats  stuck  out  as  they  pursued  their 
way  further  up  the  street. 

They  were  at  the  barber's  again,  and 
Billy's  eyes  began  to  glitter  with  excitement. 

"  Jimmie,"  he  said  again  in  a  whisper  that 
thrilled,  "  pipes  are  only  a  ha'penny  each 
here,  and  we'd  get  a  lot  of  tobacco  for 
tuppence.  Why  should  Evans  and  Tommy 
Smith  be  the  only  fellows  who've  had  a 
smoke  ?  " 

Evans  was  thirteen,  and  a  hero  to  Jimmie 
ever  since  he  had  seen  him  once  behind  an 
old  shed  in  the  playground  airily  smoking  a 
cigarette.     The  suggestion  seemed  the  most 
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glorious  one  hi  the  world  ;  lie  felt  he  had 
suddenly  grown  two  inches  taller  as  he  lifted 
his  foot  to  follow  Billy  over  the  barber's 
threshold. 

But  Billy  gave  him  a  little  push  back. 
"  You  walk  on,"  he  said  ;  "  if  both  of  us 
went,  he  might  think  we  were  going  to  smoke, 
and  say  he  w^ouldn't  sell  it.  I'll  go  by 
myself  and  say  it  is  for  my  father.  Give  us 
your  money." 

Jimmie  unclosed  his  palm  and  yielded  up 
three-halfpence,  and  Billy  entered  the  shop  to 
negotiate.  Then  with  his  last  penny  Jimmie 
slowly  sauntered  on!  Two  doors  further 
away  there  was  the  delightful  medley-shop, 
where  one  could  buy  the  most  astonishing 
things  in  the  world  for  sums  varying  from  a 
halfpenny  to  sixpence.  The  school  children 
flocked  to  it  like  ants  to  spilt  sugar.  Jimmie 
flattened  his  nose  against  the  window,  where 
some  hundred  little  noses  were  pressed  daily. 
There  was  a  blue-eyed  doll  there  with  a  black 
china  head,  and  when  he  saw  the  price  was 
just  a  penny,  Jimmie's  thoughts  flew  back  to 
Baby's  poor  little  muddy,  tearful  face. 

"I  got  her  in  the  row,"  he  muttered. 
•  One  stealthy  look  he  gave  behind  him  to 
make  sure  Billy  was  not  yet  in  sight,  then 
he  shot  himself  into  the  shop,  asked  for  the 
doll  with  a  red  face  of  shame,  flung  down 
Ids  penny  and  hurried  out  again,  stuffing  it 
deeply  down  in  his  knickerbockers  pocket. 
He  breathed  freely  when  he  found  Billy  was 
not  yet  out  of  the  barber's,  and  he  walked  on 
till  he  had  put  a  dozen  shops  between  himself 
and  the  one  that  held  the  doll. 

Then  he  saw  Billy  coming  along,  with  a 
fresh  parcel  in  his  hand.  He,  too,  stopped 
for  a  second  at  the  medley-shop.  What 
child  under  twelve  had  ever  walked  straight 
by  ?  He  gave  a  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
and  not  seeing  Jimmie,  he  too  slipped  into 
tlie  shop  and  made  a  curious  purchase — a 
tl limbic  to  propitiate  his  aunt ;  once  before 
he  had  found  an  unexpected  present  save  him 
a  punishment. 

"  P'r'aps  they'll  go  and  let  on  to  him  that 
I  bought  that  blessed  doll,"  Jimmie  thought 
with  reddening  cheeks.  But  Billy  was  out 
again  in  a  very  little  time. 

"  What  ye  go  to  Robertson's  for  ?  "  said 
Jimmie,  when  they  were  abreast  once  more. 

"  Matches,  of  course,"  said  Billy  ;  "  they 
were  a  ha'penny,  so  you  can  spend  a  ha'penny 
on  something  and  give  me  half  of  it." 

Jimmie's  face  was  suffused  with  scarlet. 

"  I've  lost  my  penny,"  he  said.  "  I — I 
think  there  was  a  hole  in  my  pocket." 

Billy  called  him  names  with  great  vigour 


and  cheerfulness.-  "  We  haven't  a  cent  left," 
he  said.  "  You  can't  get  much  for  a  bob, 
after  all." 

"  You've  got  a  ha'penny,"  said  Jimmie  ; 
"  you  could  get  a  lump  of  toffee  as  we  pass 
Green's." 

Billy  felt  in  all  his  pockets.  "  Jiggery," 
he  said,  with  great  vexation  on  his  face, 
"  I've  lost  it,  too — what  a  jolly  shame  ! 
Well,  we'd  better  cut  along  to  school  now  ; 
we're  twenty  minutes  late,  and  she'll  keep  us 
in  all  lunch- time." 

It  certainly  was  Miss  Metcalfe's  firm  in- 
tention to  keep  the  pair  of  dilatory  comers 
in  for  half  an  hour  when  lunch-time  came, 
for  she  would  not  accept  Billy's  statement 
that  his  aunt  kept  liini  to  rock  the  baby,  nor 
yet  Jimmie's  mumble  about  the  clock  being 
fast. 

But  at  half  past  twelve  precisely,  while  she 
was  engaged  in  delivering  two  of  her  youngest 
pupils  to  their  nurse,  the  boys  slipped  away, 
both  from  the  room  and  school  bounds. 

Jimmie  looked  a  trifle  anxious. 

"  Don't  be  such  a  goat,"  said  Billy;  "  surely 
it's  worth  a  bit  of  a  row,  and  she  can't  hit 
even  as  hard  as  aunt.  It  'ud  be  a  lot  worse 
for  us  if  we  went  home  without  our  hair 
being  cut." 

Jimmie  saw  the  truth  of  this  and  grew 
cheerful  again  as  they  pursued  their  way 
towards  a  favourite  wood  of  theirs  some 
distance  away. 

"We'll  get  the  hair-cutting  over  first," 
Billy  said,  "  then  we'll  have  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  to  eat  the  things  and  smoke.  I'll 
have  to  go  to  one  of  those  houses  and  borrow 
scissors  ;  here,  you  hang  on  to  some  of  these 
apples,  only  don't  go  and  start  on  anytliing 
before  I  come  back.    Promise  sure  as  I  die." 

Jimmie  gabbled  through  their  formula  of 
honour  with  swift  gestures  of  licking  and 
drying  his  first  finger. 

"  See  my  finger  wet,  see  it  dry, 
I'll  cut  my  throat  as  sure  as  ever  T  die 

if  I  eat  a  thing.     Go  on.  Bill." 

Bill  "  went  on."  He  set  his  hat  perfectly 
straight,  pulled  his  collar  up  and  put  on  his 
most  engaging  and  innocent  expression  as  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  small  cottage. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  he  said  to  the 
woman  w^ho  opened  it,  "my  mother  says 
would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  her  with 
the  loan  of  your  scissors  for  half  an  hour." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  and  noticed  the 
air  of  exceeding  respectability  he  owed  to  his 
aunt. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  she  said. 
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But  before  lie  had  gone  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  eoJiipunction  seized  him. 
Little  Baby  at  home  was  never  given  green 
apples.  It  had  been  impressed  upon  him 
always  by  his  mother  and  Allie  and  Hannah 
that  a  single  bite  of  green  fruit  might  mean 
a  sudden  and  terrible  death  for  the  sweet 
little  girl.  What  if  that  other  child  were  to 
die  from  eating  his  gift  ?  There  seemed  no 
mother  about  to  object.  He  put  his  basin 
beneath  a  bush  and  hastened  back. 

"Hi!  "he  said. 

The  little  girl  was  munching  happily. 

"  Hi,  nasty  !  Make  you  ill  ! "  he  said, 
snatching  back  the  remains  of  the  delicacy. 

The  little  girl  went  red  in  the  face,  stiff 
in  the  back.  She  opened  her  mouth  wider, 
wider,  and  finally  there  issued  from  it  the 
wildest  of  agonised  shrieks.  Jimmie  turned 
round  and  incontinently  fled.  Then  he 
heard  feet  behind  him,  swift  feet  that  gained 
on  him,  caught  him  up.  He  turned  des- 
perately and  faced  J  a  large  rough  girl  of 
about  fourteen,  whoj  lived  next  to  the  small 
cottage,  and  had,  in|  fact,  been  asked  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  child!  in  its  mother's  absence. 
She  had  gone  to  tjie  fence  just  in  time  to 
see  Jimmie  snatching  the  •  apple  from  the 
little  hand. 

The  boy  was  no  jnatch  for  her.  She  did 
not  fight  him  and^  give  him  a  chance  to 
stand  up  to  her  ;  slje  simply  showered  blows 
upon  him,  boxed  his  ears  till  he  reeled  with 
giddiness,  banged  him  about,  shook  him  by 
the  collar  of  his  jacket. 

"  Teach  you  to  steal  from  a  baby  again  !  " 
was  her  parting  salutation. 

Jimmie  went  on  his  way,  sadder  and  wiser, 
picking  up  the  basin  as  he  passed. 

He  told  Billy  he  had  met  a  boy  carrying 
a  basin,  and  had  fought  him  for  it — his 
proud  spirit  could  not  tell  a  tale  of  being 
worsted  by  a  girl.  Billy  regarded  him 
admiringly,  and  was  anxious  to  go  and  search 
for  the  foe.  If  Jimmie  had  been  victorious, 
how  splendid  a  conquest  might  not  he 
himself  make  ! 

But  Jimmie  dissuaded  him  from  the 
enterprise  by  urging  the  necessity  of  finishing 
the  hair-cutting. 

"  Even  now  it's  not  so  very  good— the 
basin  doesn't  fit,"  Jimmie  raid,  beginning 
the  struggle  of  sawing  off  the  locks  again. 

"Oh,  that  won't  matter!"  said  Billy 
easily.  "  We  can  say  the  man  was  busy  and 
tlie  boy  had  to  do  us.  Here,  sit  down  and 
stick  out  your  head  !  " 

111  a  short  time  Jimmie's  head,  too,  ex- 
nibited  the  same  fearful  and  wonderful  style 


of  shearing,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
little  tufts  of  light  hair  and  dark. 

After  that  they  ate  an  apple  each,  then 
some  cake,  then  more  apples  ;  they  were 
decidedly  sour  and  crabbed  apples,  but  then 
what  boy  of  ten  ever  wasted  a  bargain  in 
fruit  on  that  account  ?  Cake  again,  cocoa- 
nut,  pea-nuts,  more  apple  munching. 

Then  heroic  efforts  at  smoking.  "  We 
can't  use  all  that  tobacco,"  said  Jimmie,  who 
after  a  few  puffs  had  quietly  let  his  pipe  go 

OT^t. 

"  We  ought  to  be  able  to  smoke  a  penny- 
worth each  —  Evans  could,"  said  Billy 
gloomily.  The  thought  of  the  easily  puff- 
ing Evans  spurred  him  on  and  uplifted  his 
fainting  heart  for  a  little  longer,  but  out- 
raged Nature  finally  proved  too  strong,  and  a 
very  bad  hour  came  along  for  him. 

,  At  four  o'clock,  when  school  was  rushing 
joyously  out  to  its  well-earned  play,  Jimmie 
Ay  as  scooping  a  hole  for  the  pipes,  the  l)asin, 
the  scissors.  In  Billy's  shaken  condition 
they  durst  not  risk  attempting  to  restore  the 
jaorrowed  articles,  but  resolved  that  some 
jiiidnight  they  would  do  so. 

Then  they  turned  homeward. 

,     "Look    here,"    Billy   said,    "I    couldn't 

stand   Aunt    rowing    me    to-night.      They 

I  w^on't  find  out  about  you  not  being  to  school 

'  for  a  day  or  two,  but  that  little  cad  Alf  will 

i  teh  of  me  straight  off.     I'm  coming  to  your 

place  to  tea." 
j       Jimmie  looked   uneasy.      "  Allie    said   I 
wasn't  to   ask  you  again  for  a  month,"   he 
said  ;  "  you've  been  three  nights  this  week." 

"  Four's  an  even  number,"  said  Billy,  and 
moved  on. 

They  went  in  by  the  back  gate  and 
slipped  up  to  Jimmie's  bedroom,  where  they 
locked  the  door.  Eemorse  was  already 
feeding  on  Jim's  tender  young  heart,  and 
he  set  to  work  and  washed  his  neck  in  a 
marvellously  thorough  manner  for  AUie's 
edification.  Then  he  attacked  his  face  and 
hands,  and  ended  by  doing  the  best  he  could 
with  his  hair. 

He  felt  morally  braced  by  the  soap  and 
water,  and  so  anxious  to  propitiate  Allie,  he 
actually  began  to  meditate  whether  he  should 
brush  his  teeth  and  use  his  nail-scissors. 

Billy,  groaning  softly  at  intervals,  lay  prone 
on  the  bed,  his  dusty  boots  on  the  snow- 
white  counterpane. 

"  Here,  get  off  at  once,"  Jimmie  said,  and 
pushed  him  ]ia,stily  off.     "  Look  at  the  mark 

you've  niade you're  a  nice   one  ;  she'll  be 

awfully  vexed." 

Billy  dragged  a  pillow  o^  the  bed,  and 
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lay  down  on  the  floor  with  a  groan.  "  Can't 
you  let  a  fellow  alone  ?  "  he  said,  and  merely 
looked  on  w^earily  while  Jimmie,  with  in- 
credible labour,  took  the  counterpane  off, 
turned  it  over  on  the  other  side,  and  patted 
il  down  smoothly. 

The  tea-gong  boomed  through  the  house. 
Someone  banged  at  the  door.  "  Jimmie — 
are  you  there,  Jimmie — what  do  you  mean 
by  locking  the  door  ?  "  said  Nessie's  per- 
emptory voice. 

Jimmie  regarded  Billy  anxiously.  "  I 
say,  you'd  better  go  home,  really,"  he 
whispered.  ♦ 

Billy  dragged  himself  into  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. 

"  Your  father  and  mother's  not  home  yet, 
are  they  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  N-no,"  said  Jimmie  ;  "  but  my  growed- 
up  sister  is." 

Billy  rose  to  his  feet.  '*  Oh,  that's  all  right," 
he  said.  "Hadn't  we  better  be  getting 
down  ?  " 

"  Jimmie,  open  this  door  at  once  —  do  you 
hear  me,  Jimmie  :  "  repeated  Nessie.  "  Who 
have  you  got  there  ?  " 

"  Nobody,"  said  Jimmie,  trying  silently  at 
the  same  time  to  induce  Billy  to  get  under 
the  bed.  A  lie  to  harum-scarum  Nessie  never 
troubled  his  conscience  as  it  did  if  told  to 
AUie. 

"  Oh,  you  bad,  wicked  boy,  Jimmie ! "  cried 
Nessie.  "  I  heard  you  talking.  Open  the 
door  at  once  ;  I  know  you've  got  that  little 
Smith  boy  there." 

Jimmie  opened  it.  "  Don't  be  mean, 
Ness,"  he  entreated  ;  "  be  a  good  fellow,  and 
go  and  ask  Al  if  he  can  stop  to  tea.  He's 
awful  hungry,  aren't  you,  Billy  ?  " 

"  Awful,"  said  Billy,  and  looked  at  her 
with  pathetic  blue  eyes. 

"  I'll  ask,  but  I  know  she  won't  let  you," 
said  Nessie,  speedily  conquered. 

She  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  w^here 
Allie  was  just  lighting  the  spirit-lamp  under 
the  hot-water  kettle. 

"  Jimmie  wants  little  Smith  to  stay  to 
tea,"  she  said.  "  There's  lots  of  room, 
Allie  ;  he  may  as  well." 

"  No,  I  simply  will  not  have  him,"  said 
Allie.  "He  might  as  well  live  here.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  he  was  here,  and 
now  he  comes  Friday,  too.  And  I  am  sure, 
he  does  Jimmie  no  good.  Tell  him  to  run 
away  at  once ;  I  w^onder  he  has  the  im- 
pertinence to  come  so  often,  when  I  am 
always  sending  him  off." 

"  H'sh,"  said  Nessie,  "  you'll  hurt  lii.^  feel- 
ings— he's  just  behind."    Even  Jimmie  went 


a  little  red  as  these  home  truths  reached  the 
door,  where  he  stood  with  his  friend.  But 
Billy  was  not  sensitive.  He  went  up  to 
Allie's  side.  "  Go  on,"  he  said  ;  "  I  won't  eat 
much,  truly." 

But  still  Allie  was  unsoftened.  On  Wed- 
nesday she  had  allowed  him  to  stay  because 
he  had  said  in  that  pathetic  tone  of  his  that 
there  wa3  no  tea  at  home,  and  this  morning 
she  had  heard  that  his  aunt  kept  an  abundant 
table. 

"  No,  it  is  no  use,"  she  said  firmly.  "  I 
mmt  keep  my  word.  I  cannot  let  your  friend 
stay  to  tea  to-night,  Jimmie." 

Jimmie  looked  miserably  uncomfortable, 
and  told  himself  AUie  was  very  unkind  to  go 
on  like  this  before  his  friend  ;  he  even  re- 
gretted the  time  he  had  wasted  upon  his 
neck. 

But  Billy  was  quite  cheerful. 

"  Never  mind,  Jim,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  just 
sit  down  here  and  wait  till  you've  all  finished. 
You  can't  mind  me  watching  you  have  tea. 
Miss  Allie." 

And  he  crossed  the  room  and  established 
himself  in  the  large  arm-chair. 

There  were  visitors  for  tea — a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Heriot,  just  engaged  to  Allie,  and  an 
old  lady  come  to  play  propriety.  Who  could 
leave  a  small  wistful-eyed  boy  to  sit  and 
watch  every  delicate  mouthful  taken  ? 

"  I  suppose  he  must  stay,"  the  girl  said 
resignedly,  and  put  a  chair  beside  Jimmie's. 
"But  remember,  Jim,  this  is  not  to  occur 
again." 

Halfway  through  tea  her  eyes  caught 
sight  of  the  remarkable  appearance  of  Jim's 
head. 

'  Whatever  is  the  matter  wath  your  hair, 
Jimmie  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  never  saw  such  a 
sight  in  my  life — did  you  go  and  have  it 
cut  ?  Just  look  at  that  boyV,  hair,  Mrs. 
Boyce  ;  why,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  cut  it  him- 
self." 

Jim  was  crimson.  All  his  fortitude  had 
gone.  The  situation  wiis  lost,  he  could  see, 
for  Allie  had  evidently  guessed  the  truth  ; 
he  would  have  to  confess  about  it  and  the 
afternoon's  truancy  before  Mr.  Heriot,  and 
the  old  lady,  and  sharp-tongued  Nessie,  and 
little  staring  Baby.  He  swallowed  hard  once 
or  twice. 

But  Billy's  rather  languid  little  voice  was 
speaking.  "Yes,"  he  was  saying,  "mine's 
cut  badly,  too,  if  you  notice.  Mr.  Jones  was 
very  busy,  and  a  boy  had  to  cut  our  hairs." 

All  eyes  had  left  Jimmie  now  and  were  on 
his  friend. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat  your  tea,  Billy  ?  " 


'  1)0  kind  to  .jinuiiie,  Miss  Aliic  ;   don't  think  of  me.' 
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Allie  said.  "  I  tliougbt  yoii  liked  scrambled 
eggs."  The  plate  in  front  of  the  boy,  and 
the  cup  of  tea,  were  untouched. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  thank  you.  Miss  Allie," 
said  Billy  sadly. 

"  Why,  the  boy  has  had  nothing,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "  Perhaps  he  would  like  some  cake, 
Allie,  or  some  strawberry  jam  ;  or  shall  I 
pass  him  the  preserved  ginger  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  thank  you,"  repeated 
Billy,  quiet  sorrow  still  in  his  tone. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Billy,"  Allie  said,  a 
little  sharply,  »for  she  well  knew  the  boy's 
healthy  young  appetite.  "  I  have  asked  you 
to  tea  now,  and  I  want  you  to  enjoy  your- 
self." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  thank  you,  Miss  Allie," 
repeated  the  boy,  and  tears  rose  up  in  his 


"  There,"  said  Nessie  fiercely,  "  see  what 
you've  done.  Your  beautiful  Allie,  Mr. 
Heriot,  grudged  the  poor  little  lad  his  tea, 
and  now  he  can't  eat  it,  she  has  hurt  his 
feelings  so  much." 

Allie  was  a  picture  of  confused  distress. 
She  actually  got  up  and  went  round  to  the 
little  vagabond  to  coax  him  to  have  some- 
thing. 

"  Look,  Billy,"  she  said,  "  you  mustn't  be 
unforgiving,  you  know.  Here  is  the  cake 
you  liked  so  much  last  night.  There,  look 
what  a  nice  big  slice  I  have  cut  you  ;  and 
here's  a  plate  of  stewed  cherries — put  plenty 
of  cream  on  them  and  eat  them  up." 

But  Billy's  soul  still  shuddered  away  from 
food  after  that  smoking,  and  he  pushed  the 
plates  sorrowfully  aside. 

"  It — it  doesn't  matter,  th-th-thank  you, 
M-miss  Allie,"  he  repeated  ;  and  Nessie's  eyes 
filled  to  think  of  the  suffering  that  sensitive 
spirit  had  undergone. 

No  persuasions  could  move  him.  He  sat 
there  looking  on  at  tlie  little  feast  with  sickly 
eyes  until  Allie  felt  quite  depressed. 


Bridget  came  in  presently  to  say  a  little 
boy  had  come  from  Mrs.  Smitli  to  ask  if 
Billy  were  there.  Billy  went  to  the  hall 
door  to  find  out  particulars,  then  returned 
for  a  moment  to  the  dining-room. 

"  I  have  to  be  going  now,"  he  announced  ; 
"  I  have  to  go  and  get  thrashed.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Allie,  and  thank  you  for  asking  me  to 
tea." 

"  But  what  have  you  to  be  thrashed  f or  ?  " 
Allie  said  distressedly. 

Billy  looked  rather  uncertain.  "  P'r'aps 
it's  for  staying  to  tea  here,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. 

"  No  tea,  and  a  thrashing  thrown  in  ; 
well,  I  hope  you're  proud  of  yourself,  Allie," 
said  Nessie,  who  was  rapidly  putting  some 
delicious  little  cakes  into  a  parcel  for  the 
little  hero. 

Mr.  Heriot  found  a  shilling.  "  Here,  old 
man,"  he  said,  "  almond  toffee  used  to 
console  me  wonderfully  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances." 

Allie  took  the  hero  to  the  door,  slipped 
sixpence  into  his  hand,  and  kissed  him. 
Jimmie  stood  by  in  silence. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Smith  very  angry  ?  "  the  girl  said 
to  the  little  boy  waiting.  "  Tell  her  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed,  and  that  it  was  altogether 
my  fault  ;  I  asked  him  to  stay." 

"  It's  all  right.  Miss  Allie,"  Billy  said,  and 
kissed  back  again  affectionately.  "  Perhaps 
it  won't  hurt  much  after  a  week  or  two.  Be 
kind  to  Jimmie,  Miss  Allie  ;  don't  think  of 
me."  His  slim  young  figure  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

"  Be  kind  to  Jimmie  !  "  repeated  Allie, 
and  put  a  caressing  arm  round  her  young 
brother's  shoulder.  "  I'm  not  quite  an  ogre, 
am  I  ?  Occasionally  I'm  kind  to  you,  aren't 
I,  Jimmie  ?  " 

"  Um,"  said  Jimmie.  He  added  guardedly, 
"  There's  no  knowing,  though,  what  you 
might  be,  Allie." 
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Undertaker's  Wife:  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  in  confidence  that  Mr.  Smith 
hasn't  paid  the  bill  for  his  wife's  funeral 
yet. 

Mrs.  Gossip  :  Isn't  that  scandalous  ? 
I  should  think  he'd  be  ashamed  to  let 
peo]ile  see  how  little  he  cared  for  her. 

Ukdertaker's  Wife  :  And  his  brother 
John,  when  he  lost  his  wife,  paid  the  day 
after  the  funeral. 

Mrs.  Gossip  :  That  looked  as  though 
he  were  tiemendously  glad  to  get  rid  of 
her,  didn't  it  ? 


COLD   COMFORT. 

He  :  No,  I  never  call  on  the  Montmorencys  now 
such  horrid  things  about  me. 

Shk:  I  shouldn't  take  any  notice  of  such  people — they 
repeat  what  they  hear  everyone  else  say. 

Small  Girl  :  Mother,  do  come  out  and  speak 
to  Freddie ;  he's  so  naughty,  he's  treading  on  all 
the  ants  in  the  garden. 

Mother  :  How  very  unkind  ! 

Small  Girl:  Yes,'  that's  what  I've  told  him; 


but  he  won't  let  me  tread  on 


any  I 


AN    IDYLL    OF    PARADISE    ALLEY. 
Jii/  Lillie  Taplor. 

"  Supper  !  Magic  La^terk  !  Christmas 
'^1'ree  !  "  ^i  here  were  other  words  on  the 
big  poster,  but  thoRe  particular  ones  fairly 
blazed  before  the  eyes  of  the  group  of 
children,  all  more  or  less  ragged  and 
grimy,  wdio  stood  round. 

"  My !  ain't  it  grand  ?  "  "  They  won't 
let  yer  in  without  a  ticket,  though ; 
they're  awful  pertikler."  "  J  ain't  got  a 
ticket."  "Sally  Nokes  has."  "Where 
did  she  git  it?"  "D'ye  think  they've 
got  any  more  ?  "  So  they  looked,  ap.d 
chattered,  and  longed — poor,  hungry  little 
sovds ! 

A  girl  stood  there  hugging  her  bare, 
purple  arms  in  the  skirt  of  her  thi'eadbare 
frock,  trying  to  warm  them  at  tlie  expense 
of  her  legs.     She  turned  to  a  boy  near. 
"Dick,  don't  yer  wish  ye'd  a  ticket  V  " 
"  I  have." 

"No!  Have  yer,  though?  Show  it 
to  us." 

The  boy  looked  furtively  round  nnd 
then  dived  down  a  turning.  He  fished 
the  ticket  out,  from  his  sleeve  apparently, 
and  Liz  touched  it  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger. 

"  I   ha'n't  never   seen  a  ticket   before, 
they   said      Let's  hold  it !  " 

"  Oh,   yes ;    I  dare   say  you'd  like  to. 
merely     ^^j^^  q'  yer  larks,  Liz." 

The   girl's   pale  face   flamed.      "  D'ye 

think  1   want   to   steal  yer  old  ticket?" 

she  said.  "  1  wouldn't  take  it,  not  if  yer  gave  it  me." 

The  next  minute  she  held  the  wonderful  bit  of 

pasteboard  in  her  fingers. 

"Ain't  it  a  little  thing  to  give  yer  such  a  big 
treat — eh,  Dick  ?"  she  queried. 
"  Liz,  ye're  crying !  " 
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ANOTHER    "ABSENT-MINDED    BEGGAR.' 


^^  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  cases  of  absent-mindedness  occurred  at  a  picture- 
gallery"  says  a  contemp>)rary,  ^^  when  an  old  gentleman,  looldng  at  the 
portraits,  happened  to  pass  a  mirror  which  rejlzcted  his  own  image.  He 
stopped,  hoked  puzzled,  and  said,  ^  Hum — mm — ve?'y  strange,  that  /ace  seems 
familiar  to  me.     But  perhaps  Fm  mistaken.^  " 

"  I  ain't.  Only — only,  yer  know,  I've  bin 
hungry  all  the  week  ;  and  it's  80  cold  o'  nights. 
Good-bye,  Dick." 

I'he  hopeless  tears  were  welling  into  her  eyes  as 
she  walked  off,  and  Dick,  having  returned  the 
ticket  to  its  hiding-place,  went  off  in  the  opposite 
direction  whistling. 

That  night,  as  Liz  hung  listlessly  about  the 
entry  of  the  house  where  she  lived,  Dick  rushed 
up  breathless. 

"Here  yer  are,  Liz.  Here's  the  ticket.  Take 
it,  and  look  sharp  ;  it's  late  as  'tis." 

"  Oh,  Dick  !     Yer  never  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said  gruffly.  "  Yer  arms  are 
thinner'n  mine ;  and  1  guess  my  old  coat  is 
thicker'n  yer  frock." 


Liz  sU)od  still,  paiitiDg,  and 
looking  in  a  bewiklei-ed  style  at 
the  green  card  Dick  had  thrust 
into  her  hand. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Dick,  "  and  take 
care  o'  that  thing.  There'll  be  a 
scuffle  at  the  gate,  yer  know ; 
rzzand  I  can't  come  to  help  yer 
through,  'cos  directly  I  see  the 
lights  and  hear  the  singing — 
they're  alius  singin'  at  that  there 
mission-hall — I  reckon  I'd  want 
the  ticket  back  again.  So,  cut 
on,  old  gal." 

He  watched  her  scud  round 
the  corner;  and  then,  having 
coughed  two  or  three  times,  and 
tried  ineffectually  lo  whistle,  he 
cast  himself  down  in  the  corner 
and  cried  very  heartily  ;  for  he, 
too,  was  hungry,  and  it  was  so 
cold  in  his  garret  at  night. 
"  Girls  are  orful  selfish,"  said  he 
sadl3\ 

*  *  •*  * 

Years  passed  away.  Dick  and 
Liz  had  fought  and  scranibled 
their  w^ays  fi-om  the  gutter  and 
semi-starvation  to  the  compara- 
tive affluence  of  regular  work  in 
a  big  manufactory,  and  conse- 
quent regular  wages. 

Yes,  Lizzie  was  a  factory  girl ; 
but  not  of  that  class  whose  dis- 
tinguishing badges  are  the  truly 
hoi-rible  fringe  and  feathers. 
Always  quiet  in  behaviour  and 
neat  in  her  dress,  she  had  won  a 
certain  standing  in  Paradise  Alley, 
and  in  the  factor}'  she  was  known 
as  one  of.  the  steadiest  and  most 
industrious  of  the  hands  and 
ti'eated  accoixlingly. 

And  Dick,  who  worked  in  the 
same  factory  and  was  a  man 
grown,  loved  her  ;  foi-  the  human 
heart  beats  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  in  Paradise  Alley  as  it 
does  at  Princes  Gate. 

But  for  some  time  Dick  had 
carried  a  very  heavy  heart,  for 
he  fancied  that  another  had 
stepped  in  between  himself  and  Lizzie.  That  one 
was  George  Moxon,  one  of  his  fellow-workmen. 
Moxon,  a  clever,  steady  young  fellow,  stood  on  a 
higher  rung  of  the  ladder  than  did  Dick.  Indeerl, 
it  was  tolei-ably  nin-e  that  before  very  long  he 
would  be  promoted  foreman  of  a  certain  depart- 
ment. 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  of  Lizzie, 
or  of  his  wish  to  make  her  his  wife,  if  she  would  ; 
and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  with  all  the 
lookers  on  that  she  would  certainly  be  willing. 
The  other  giils  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  open- 
mouthed  wonder  and  envy,  as  the  heroine  of  a 
wonderful  romance;  for  Moxon's  wife  would  be  a 
fortunate  woman  indeed,  according  to  their  lights. 
She  would    not  live   in   Paradise   Alley;    she 
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would  not  need  to  work  any  loii^^^er  in  the  factory ; 
she  would  only  have  her  own  domestic  concerns 
to  attend  to ;  she  could  always  have  a  fire  when  it 
was  cold,  and  he  sure  of  a  good  dinner  every  day. 
Happy  Lizzie  ! 

And  because  Dick  was  so  positive  ihat  she  would 
take  the  path  where  walking  promised  to  he 
pleasantest,  he  went  about  moodily  enough,  never 
lifting  his  eyes  to  see  that  Lizzie  looked  at  him 


sometimes  with  a  wistful  tenderness  such  as  was 
never  in  her  glance  when  she  turned  it  on  Moxou. 

At  last,  one  evening  near  Christmas  the  news 
was  abroad  in  the  factory  that  George  Moxon  had 
received  his  pioniotion  ;  he  was  niade  a  foreman. 

"  Ain't  Liz  a  lucky  girl  V  She'll  be  a  reg'lar 
lady  !  " 

Dick  heard  these  remarks  as  he  passed  a  group 
of   chattering   workgirls   on   his  way  home.      It 


W<Jki^, 


''SKiri'KD    r.V    TUK    i.KiUT    OF   TllK    MOON. 
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was  bitterly  cold,  but  he  scarcely  noticed  the 
biting  wind  because  of  the  keener  cold  which  had 
settled  round  his  heart. 

A  girl  was  going  on  before  him.  "Good  night, 
Dick,"  she  said  as  he  passed  her. 

He  half  turned  round.  "  Why,  Liz !  I  —I 
thought  Moxon  would  ha'  been  with  you  to-night; 
I  thought  you  two  would  have  had  such  a  lot  o' 
plans  to  lay  together." 

His  voice  shook,  and  as  they  passed  under  the 
glare  of  a  stF-eet  lamp  he  saw  the  face  she  turned 
to  him. 

"  Liz,  Liz !  "  he  cried  yearningly. 

"  You  must  not  tell  anyone  else,  Dick,  but  he 


Christmas  treat,  and  all  the  time  he  was  just  as 
cold  and  hungry  as  I  was." 

"  That  was  nothing,"  said  Dick. 

"  It  was,  dear  ;  it  was  a  bigger  thing  than  any- 
one who  has  always  been  warm  and  full  can  even 
imagine." 

And  Dick  made  no  remark  that  night  on  the 
selfishness  of  girls. 


THE    MAN    AND    THE    WOMAN. 

Mrs.  DooLiTTLE  was  up   to   her   elbows   in   her 
household  duties,  and  working  away  just  as  cheer- 


Jack  and  I  agree  to  try  our  rival  chances  for  the  fair  Matilda''s  hand  at  the  fancy  dress  hall.  Jack  goes 
as  a  Christmas  porker  {it  suits  him  so  well  /),  I  go  as  a  pierrot.  Jack  smiles  inanely  all  the  ivay  to  the  house. 
Having  paid  our  respects  to  our  host  and  hostess- — 


asked  me  to-day  to  marry  him,  and  I  said  I  could 
not." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear ! "  said  Dick  an  horn- 
later,  "  how  could  you  do  it  ?  He  had  so  much  to 
give  you,  and  I  so  little." 

"  It  would  be  nice  not  to  be  poor,"  said  Liz 
dreamily,  "  but  I  couldn't  care  for  him.  You 
know  he  and  I  have  never  been  cold  and  hungry 
together,  as  you  and  I  have,  Dick  ;  and  as  to 
giving  " — they  were  standing  near  the  dark  walls 
of  the  mission-room  now,  and  a  poster  was 
hanging  there  bearing  its  promise  of  Christmas 
tree  and  supper,  and  the  group  of  ragged  children 
were  gazing  as  of  old ;  Liz  looked  at  them  as  she 
went  on — "  as  to  giving,  1  have  never  forgotten 
how  someone  I  know   gave  me  his  ticket  foi-  a 


fully  as  if  she  expected  to  be  paid  for  it,  when 
her  other  and  lazier  half  (if  Mr.  Doolittle  can  be 
considered  as  constituting  an  equal  fraction  of  the 
Doolittle  matrimonial  firm)  drifted  in  from  a  brief 
interview  with  the  weeds  in  the  garden,  dropped 
heavily  into  a  chair,  sighed  weaiily,  and  remarked — 

"  Tell  you  what,  Hanner,  the  clia])  that  wrote 
them  verses  about  '  The  Man  with  the  Hoe ' 
knew  wdiat  he  was  talk  in'  about.  I  hain't  never 
been  any  too  fond  of  wieldin'  a  hoe,  but  I  didn't 
know  exactly  what  the  reason  was  until  I  got 
hold  of  that  air  piece  of  poetry  by  Mr.  Markham, 
and  the  picture  of  it." 

"  Too  bad  you  got  hold  of  it,  if  that  is  the  case," 
commented  Mrs.  Doolittle  dryly. 

'*  rhat's  right,  Hanner,  that's  right,"  snorted 
Doolittle.     "  I  s'pose   you'd  like  to  have  a  feller 
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bowed  hy  the  weight  of  centuries  aiul  leanin'  on 
his  hoe,  with  the  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
stoUd  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  not  even  suspect  how 
matters  stood,  but  keep  right  on  imaginin'  that 
he  was  enjoyin'  life  and  havin'  a  good  time !  The 
poet  asks,  '  How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this 
man  ? '  and  that's  jest  what  1  want  to  know. 
What  pay  am  I  goin'  to  get  for  bearin'  the  bu.den 
of  the  world  on  my  back  and  bein'  a  slave  of  the 
wheel  of  labour,  a  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that 
never  hopes,  as  Mr.  Marl^ham  saj^s?" 

"  Well,  I  gue.>s  you'll  get  about  as  much  pay  as 
I  get  for  doin'  the  mendin'  and  cookin'  and  the 
rest  of  the  hou^e-work,"  retorted  Mrs.  Doolittle. 

"Mebbe  so,"  grunted  Doolittle;  "but  house- 
keepin'  is  a  woman's  work.  That  is  what  she  is 
made  for;  but  a  man  isn't  supposed  to  stand  with 
a  hoe  in  his  hand  hackin'  away  at  the  weed-^  imtil 
he  becomes  a  dumb  Te-ror,  with  his  brow  slanted 
back,  a  mtnstrous  thing,  distorted  and  soul- 
quenched,  jest  for  the  salve  of  raisin'  a  little 
garden  stuff!  Not  much!  A  man  has  got  to 
have  some  time  to  straighten  up  the  acliin'  stoop 
in  his  back,  do  some  thinkin'  about  Plato  and 
the  swing  of  Pleiades,  and  such  things  as  that. 
\\\\  goin'  down  to  the  post-office  to  talk  over 
this  'Man  with  the  Hoe'  business  with  Bill 
Peters.      FU   be   back   at    dinner-time.      If    you 


want  any  kindlin'-wood  the  axe  is  in  the  wood- 
shed." 

Doolittle  got  up  and  started  for  the  door,  but 
Mrs.  Doolittle  intervened.  Tightly  grasping  the 
broom  with  which  she  had  been  sweeping,  she 
stepped  in  front  of  him. 

"  Hiram  Doolittle  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  "  you  may  be  *  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,' 
but  here  stands  the  woman  with  the  broom  I  No 
one  has  written  a  poem  about  me  that  I'm  aware 
of,  but  I  think  1  do  just  about  as  much  work  as 
you  do,  and  get  just  about  as  little  pay  for  it!  i 
don't  imagine  you'll  get  nigh  as  round-shouldered 
standin'  u])  like  a  man  and  handlin'  a  hoe  as  you 
will  settin'  on  a  nail-keg,  three  or  four  hours  a 
day  grumblin'  about  how  hard  you  have  to  work. 
But  you  can  do  just  as  you  think  best  about  it, 
and  if  you  quit  work  Pll  do  the  same,  and  you 
can  go  with  holes  in  your  socks,  for  all  I  care,  and 
eat  raw  potatoes  or  whatever  you  can  get  lor  your 
dinner.  That's  all,  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  1  hope  the 
little  exercise  3^ou  have  got  with  the  hoe  lately 
hasn't  slanted  your  brow  so  but  what  you  will  be 
able  to  fully  understand  it !  " 

He  seemed  to.  And  three  minutes  later  he  was 
in  the  garden  slashing  away  at  the  weeds  as  if  he 
liad  never  heard  of  Mr.  Markham  or  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe."  wui  s.  Gidiey, 
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77ie  folloiving  article,  hy  fJie  young 
writer  whose  brilliant  career  ivas 
cut  short  by  enteric  fever  at  Lady- 
smith  last  sp-riny,  is  one  of  the  few 
hitherto  itnpiiblished  papers  from 
his  pen.  It  is  here  printed  as 
ivritten,  ivith  but  one  or  two  slight 
omissions  of  references  to  current 
events  which  have,  since  the  writing 
of  it,  become  matters  of  history. 
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ATIONS,  like 
iiid  ividuals, 
have  their 
streaks  of  j^ood  hick 
and  of  bad.  For  several  years  after  1882, 
England,  in  Egypt,  conld  do  nothing  right. 
The  ambiguous  position  which  she  had  taken 
in  that  country,  leaving  it  neither  universally 
dependent  nor  really  free,  hampered  her 
diplomacy  and  tarnished  her  good  faith.  It 
offered  a  perpetual  weak  point  of  which  her 
opponents  on  any  question  could  take  occa- 
sion to  embarrass  her  ;  and  in  Egypt  itself 
it  rendered  any  efforts  towards  reform  and 
progress  at  the  same  time  irritating  and 
ineffective.  England  refused  to  command 
and  Egypt  refused  to  take  advice.  The 
country  was  bankrupt,  besides  was  comatose. 
Cholera  fell  upon  the  land  and  demonstrated 
with  merciless  cogency  the  utter  incapacity 
of  its  Administration.  The  Mahdi  arose  in 
the  Sudan  and  demoustrated  as  mercilessly 
the  hopeless  disorganisation  of  its  Army. 
British  help  illuminated  the  gloom  with  a 
few  flashes  of  barren  glory,  until  the  lonely 
death  of  Gordon  left  it  covered  with  a  deeper 
iiiid  a  permanent  pall  of  shame.  France 
bullied  and  insulted,  and  England  sat  meek. 
Her  interventions,  conceived  in  the  honestest 
intentions  towards  civilisation  and  Egypt 
berself,  seemed  only  to  have  compliwited  bad 
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policy  by  bad  faith  and  multiplied  bad  luck 
by  bad  judgment. 

On  a  period  of  three  years  of  futility  and 
failure  followed  more  than  a  dozen  of  com- 
parative obsciu'ity.  EjJ^ypt  was  still  by  way 
of  being  a  weak  joint  in  England's  armour 
Avith  a  hve  wound  beneath  it ;  but  during 
this  period  the  world  at  large  heard  little  of 
the  Nile  Yalley  and  cared  less.  Then 
suddenly,  at  the  end  of  1898,  Egypt  pushed 
in  the  w  orld  again  and  everything  was  utterly 
changed.  With  the  international  status  of 
an  undischarged  bankrupt,  she  was  found  to 
be  almost  embarrassingly  solvent.  Her  people 
were  more  prosperous  than  they  had  been  in 
a  history  of  nine  thousand  years,  and  ther^ 
was  a  continual  demand  for  capital  to  develop 
her  resources.  She  was  entering,  on  the 
strength  of  her  own  credit,  upon  a  project 
to  tame  and  regulate  the  Nile  that  would 
have  stopped  the  most  pyramidal  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  Sudan  liad  been  conquered 
in  a  series  of  campaigns  which,  for  economy, 
efficiency,  and  precision,  have  never  been 
excelled  in  history.  And  France,  tlie  un- 
relaxing  opponent  of  half  a  generation,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  best  position  the  long 
duel  had  ever  afforded  her,  and  had  signed  a 
convention  resigning  all  ])retensions  to  the 
Nile  Valley  for  ever.  As  P]ngland  could  do 
nothing  right  in  18H;-^,  so  in  181)8  she  could 
do  nothing  wrong.  The  game  was  played, 
she  had  won  every  trick. 

Looking    back   on  these  fifteen  years   of 
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''  Never  say  die,"  contrasting  the  complete- 
ness of  the  early  failnre  with  the  completeness 
of  the  final  snccess,  an  Englishman  may 
perhaps  he  pardoned  if  he  says  that  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  he  is  part-proprietor  of  an 
Empire.  The  whole  conntry  lias  a  right  to 
join  in  the  satisfaction  of  victory,  for,  with 
very  insignificant  exceptions,  the  whole 
country  has  never  had  any  idea  but  that 
what  was  once  taken  in  hand  must  be  pushed 
through  to  the  end.  Such  resolution  we 
may  say  must  needs  have  brought  us 
through  ;  but  at  the  same  time  England 
has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  her  agents. 
Two  names  tell  the»whole  story  of  blunders 
retrieved — Cromer  and  Kitchener.  If  it 
is  too  early  to  estimate  the  precise  degree 


essential  strains  in  the  public  character  of 
the  men  coincide  singularly.  Both  are  (juick 
to  aim  at  the  essential  point  of  any  situation 
and  doggedly  persistent  to  attain  it.  Both 
are  reputed  of  an  irritable  temper ;  yet  both, 
in  the  face  of  strings  of  disappointments, 
have  shown  an  imperturbability  that,  since  it 
is  not  the  fruit  of  lethargy,  can  only  proceed 
from  the  most  forceful  self-control.  Both 
command  the  boundless  trust  of  their 
subordinates,  and  have  known  how  to  find 
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of  their  greatness,  it  is  certain  that  \\\  either 
case  its  character  is  essentially  English. 
Outwardly  two  men  could  hardly  be  more 
different.  Lord  Cromer's  appearance  is  all 
ease — a  short  figure  tending  to  roundness, 
clothes  with  as  little  of  starch  and  creases  as 
may  be,  attitudes  unconstrained  and  seeking 
comfort.  Lord  Kitchener  is  tall,  and  as 
straight  and  stiff  as  a  lance  ;  if  he  wears 
tweed  it  looks  half  a  uniform  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  imagine  him  as  lolling.     But  the 
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and  inspire  subordinates  whom  they 
can  trust  as  boundlessly  in  return. 
'V' ,  Because  of  this  they  have  carried  out 
great  enterprises  with  the  minimum 
of  routine,  of  delay,  and  of  expense. 
Neither  has  ever  been  known  to  lose  his  head. 
Neither  has  ever  been  known  to  strike  an 
attitude.  Above  all  things,  both  are  in- 
vincibly patient.  The  sting  of  failure  and 
the  elation  of  victory  have  been  equally 
powerless  to  disturb  or  even  quicken  the 
pace  at  which  they  have  set  themselves  to 
reach  the  goal.  They  have  achieved  the 
impossible  without  the  flutter  of  a  pulse. 

It  is  most  characteristic  of  both  men,  and 
also  of  their  country,  that  they  have  touched 
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the  climax  of  their  work  and  still  go  on  with 
it.  In  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  can  hardly  look 
forward  to  a  greater  triumph  than  the  sur- 
render by  France  of  her  claims  on  the  Nile. 
In  the  Sudan,  Ijord  Kitchener  will  certainly 
never  repeat  the  day  of  Omdurman.  Sons 
of  a  more  imaginative— or  shall  we  say 
theatrical  ? — race  would  have  s sized  the 
dramatic  moment  of  exit.  Both,  being 
British,  fought  less  for  mere  victory  than 
its  fruits  ;  and  its  fruits  in  each  case  spell 
liberty  to  do  more  work.  Having  conquered, 
they  set  themselves  to  consolidate. 

The  work  of  the  British  agent  in  Cairo 
has  a  double  aspect.  He  is  a  cross  between 
an  ambassador  and  a  viceroy.  The  position 
of  Britain  in  Cairo  has  always  been  irregular 
and  undefined.  It  has  depended  on  no  con- 
vention or  constitution,  but  solely  upon  the 
man  who  seized  it,  whether  it  shall  amount 
to  a  virtual  protectorate  or  to  a  pretentious 
and  insincere  fiction.  In  the  early  days, 
before  they  came  to  know  Lord  Cromer,  the 
opponents  of  British  influence  —  which,  at 
that  time,  meant  everybody  in  the  country — 
had  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  turn 
out  the  latter.  The  position  of  Egypt  as  the 
ward  of  civilisation — the  complicated  maze 
of  international  agreements,  commissions,  and 
jurisdictions  which  fettered  her  action  on 
every  hand — gave  Lord  Cromer's  enemies 
abundant  opportunities.  He  was  always 
working  for  Egypt's  progress,  and  they  for 
her  stagnation  ;  but  as  long  as  they  could 
check  him  they  cared  nothing  for  Egypt. 
Often  they  checked  him  on  teclniical  issues — 
but  checkmated  him  uever.  And  when  they 
found  that  what  the  antiquated  code  of 
internationalism  enabled  them  to  frustrate  in 
one  W'ay,  Lord  Cromer — never  despairing, 
never  in  a  hurry,  careless  of  the  form,  always 
with  his  eye  on  the  essential  facts  to  be 
accomplished — in  variably  achieved  in  another, 
why,  then  they  began  to  leave  him  alone. 
Their  last  great  effort  was  in  1896.  The 
Khedive  and  his  palace  party,  with  France, 
Russia,  the  Sultan  and  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
formed  a  great  coalition  and  delivered  a 
grand  attack.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
five  Grreat  Powers,  who  control  the  Egyptian 
Public  Debt,  had  granted  a  sum  out  of  the 
Reserve  Fund  they  administer  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  opening  campaign  against 
the  Dervishes  which  resulted  in  the  recovery 
of  Dongola.  The  French  and  Russian 
members  brought  a  suit  before  the  Mixed 
Tribunals — which  deal  with  law  cases  in- 
volving foreigners  in  Egypt — to  obtain  the 
refund  of  this  sum.     Once  more  technicalities 


served  them,  and  the  decision  was  against 
Lord  Cromer.  Only,  what  happened  ?  The 
British  Government  advanced  the  money, 
and  more,  thus  gaining  a  moral  lien  on  the 
conquered  territory  ;  and  at  this  moment 
more  than  double  the  sum  asked  for  has 
been  promised  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Debt  for  various  public  works,  thus  indirectly 
releasing  other  funds  to  pay  the  very  war 
expenses  which  the  coalition  decided  to 
withhold. 

Opposition  lias  always  had  a  trick  of 
rebounding  in  this  unpleasant  way,  and  of 
late  Lord  Cromer  lias  been  left  alone.  His 
position  as  Ambassador  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  sinecure  ;  and  the  events  of  the 
last  two  years  have  gone  far  to  make  it 
wholly  unnecessary.  And  for  this  England 
has  to  thank  a  Frenchman  —  who  but 
Major  Marchand  ?  "  The  victor  of  Fashoda," 
who  deserved  a  better  success,  has  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  France's  whole  Egyptian 
policy.  When  England  and  France  met  on 
the  Upper  Nile  in  September,  1898,  the 
crisis  had  come  at  last.  If  England  was  to 
be  shouldered  out  of  the  Nile  Yalley,  now  was 
the  time  or  never.  The  position  was  attained 
which  had  been  striven  for,  both  from 
Abyssinia  and  the  Congo,  for  years.  A 
Frenchman  who  started  with  Major  Marchand 
actually  called  his  book,  "  Towards  the 
French  Nile."  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  inter- 
national law  goes — which  certainly  is  not 
far — France  could  make  out  just  as  good,  or 
bad,  a  claim  to  Fashoda  as  could  Great 
Britain.  At  the  worst,  it  was  the  best  lever 
slie  had  ever  had  to  raise  tlie  Egyptian 
question.  Russia  was  presumably  with  her  ;  so 
was  the  Sultan  ;  so  was  the  Khedive.  The 
situation  had  been  maturing  for  years  ;  now 
it  was  come. 

France  lost  her  nerve.  It  was  a  piece  of 
bad  luck  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
by  those  who  initiated  the  advance  on  the 
White  Nile,  that  she  was  distracted  or 
enfeebled  by  the  Dreyfus  case.  But  roundly 
speaking,  you  may  say  that  the  degree  of 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  two  disputants 
corresponded  to  the  strength  of  their  naval 
claims.  The  policy  that  had  brought 
Marchand  to  Fashoda  was  shamefaced  and 
secret — half  a  policy  and  half  an  intrigue. 
It  was  just  as  easy  to  disarm  as  to  support 
him.  He  had  made  a  splendid  march, 
but,  after  all,  it  was  a  small  expedition,  and 
France,  as  a  whole,  liad  scarcely  heard  of  it. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  cherished 
the  idea  of  reconquering  the  whole  Sudan  for 
thirteen  years  and  had  been  engaged  upon  it 
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for  over  two.  She  had  spent  millions  of 
money  and  hundreds  of  lives.  The  victory 
of  Omdurman  had  just  finally  secured  the 
work  of  sixteen  years  in  Egypt — a  work  of 
great  sacrifice  and  of  indisputable  benefit,  in 
some  measure,  to  herself,  but  in  much,  greater 
measure  to  the  Egyptians.  Briefly,  the  Nile 
was  at  that  moment  important  enough  to 
England  to  be  wortli  fighting  for,  and  not 
important  enough  to  France.  France  gave 
way.  But  that  was  not  the  end.  Tlie 
question,    once   brought   to   a  head   in  this 


delimited  the  respective  spheres,  of  England 
and  France  in  North-Central  Africa.  The 
line  runs,  roughly  speaking,  between  Darfur 
and  Wadai— some  five  hundred  miles  west  of 
the  Nile. 

Thus  definitely  and  finally  France  resigned 
all  pretensions  to  control  any  part  of  the 
course  of  the  great  river.  She  renounced 
her  dream  of  a  belt  of  French  territory 
across  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
Sea.  She  evacuated  the  only  position  from 
which  she  could  hope  to  make  any  effective 
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pointed  fashion,  had  to  be  brought  to  some 
definite  issue.  Accordingly,  in  January  and 
February  of  1898,  two  agreements  were  con- 
cluded —  one  between  Great  Britain  and 
-^OT^t,  the  other  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  first,  to  be  candid,  was  con- 
cluded between  Lord  Cromer  the  Ambassador 
and  Lord  Cromer  the  Viceroy.  It  provided 
a  kind  of  dual  control  by  England  and  Egypt 
over  the  Sudan,  and  expressly  ruled  it  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  international  tutelage  which 
gives  the  European  Powers  their  say  in  the 
affairs   of   Egypt.      The   second  agreement 


attack  on  British  predominance  in  Egypt. 
The  long  fight  was  over  at  last. 

From  now  on  Lord  Cromer  is  mainly  the 
Viceroy.  Before  him  now  lies  a  double  task 
— the  continuation  of  progressive  adminis- 
tration in  Egypt,  and  her  liberation  from  the 
fetters  of  internationalism. 

The  year  1898,  which  witnessed  the  down- 
fall of  Mahdism,  saw  also  the  consummation 
of  the  second  great  aim  of  England's  recent 
policy  in  Egypt  —  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme  for  damming  the  Nile.  For  more 
than  a  decade  the  creation  of  a  reservoir  to 
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husband  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Nile 
flood  has  been  the  darling  hope  of  every 
Egyptian  engineer  and  the  steady  objective 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  rulers.  Its  benefits 
to  the  country  conld  no  more  be  calculated 
than  they  could  be  disputed  ;  just  for  that 
very  reason,  lest  the  credit  should  go  to 
Britain,  the  dog  -  in  -  the  -  manger  France 
obstructed  the  plan.  Where,  without  her 
consent,  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  You 
must  understand  that  the  revenue  of  Egypt 
is  divided,  under  the  terms  of  an  inter- 
national instrument,  into  two  approximately 
equal  halves.  One  half  goes  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Debt  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  ;  the  other  half  goes  to  pay 
fpr  the  government  of  Egypt.  Now,  the 
revenues  assigned  to  the  bondholders  are 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  coupons,  and 
they  are  accumulated  as  a  reserve  fund. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners, 
Egypt  may  not  touch  her  own  money. 
France  and  Eussia,  being  represented  on  the 
Commission,  refused  to  grant  a  piastre  of 
the  reserve  for  the  reservoir,  although  it 
was  absolutely  certain  to  pay  for  itself  in 
additional  revenue  as  well  as  in  popular 
prosperity.  Nor  could  the  money  be  bor- 
rowed, though  with  such  security  investors 
would  have  fallen  over  each  other  to  lend. 
Egypt  may  contract  no  fresh  debts  without 
the  consent  of  the  Powers,  and  France  and 
Russia  would,  of  course,  refuse.  For  years 
the  project  was  hung  up,  and  then,  as  usual, 
patience  and  doggedness  and  ingenuity  gained 
the  day.  Egypt  could  not  get  money  to  pay 
for  the  reservoir — very  well !  then  she  would 
buy  it  on  credit !  In  February  of  1898  the 
great  firm  of  Aird  contracted  to  build  the 
desired  dams  at  Assuan  and  Assint  in  return 
for  thirty  half-yearly  instalments  of  £78,618, 
to  begin  falling  due  when  the  works  are 
finished,  in  1903. 

It  was  a  solution  most  characteristic  of 
Lord  Cromer's  methods,  and  with  charac- 
teristic promptness  the  work  began.  As  the 
British  soldiers  moved  up  the  Nile  to  the 
final  onslaught  upon  Khartoum,  they  were 
startled  at  Assuan  by  loud  and  frequent 
explosions.  There  were  still  nearly  eight 
hundred  miles  between  them  and  the  battle- 
field. What  could  the  firing  be  ?  The 
view  from  the  Nile  bank  at  Shellal,  above 
the  First  Cataract,  opposite  the  island  temple 
of  Philae,  supplied  the  answer.  From  that 
point,  those  who  went  up  to  fight  on  the 
Atbara  in  the  spring  had  looked  back  only 
on  the  strong  green  stream  of  the  Nile, 
losing  itself  and  broken  into  spume  among 


a  tangle  of  naked  brown  reefs,  between  two 
ranges  of  naked  brown  rock.  In  August 
that  scene  w^as  utterly  changed.  The  Nile 
had  sunk  to  a  trickle,  and  was  now  slowly 
rising  again — only  coffee-coloured,  not  green, 
with  the  rich  mud  that  the  Blue  Nile  and 
Atbara  bring  down  from  the  Abyssinian 
mountains.  What  before  had  been  a  laby- 
rinth of  water  was  now  a  tangle  of  beach. 
And  there  had  sprung  up  on  it  a  little  town 
— a  town  of  mud-brick  and  matting  and  a 
little  planking,  with  a  population  of  fellahin 
labourers  and  Italian  stone-cutters  and  plas- 
terers. About  this  town  and  over  on  the 
rocky  hills  across  the  attenuated  river  were 
white  posts  bearing  hieroglyphics  not  ancient ; 
from  one  to  another  strolled  white  figures 
with  theodolites.  Round  the  base  of  the 
cliff  on  the  east  bank,  where  before  there  had 
been  only  precipice,  ran  a  railway.  And 
minute  by  minute  the  loud  explosions  of 
blasting  powder  shook  the  hills  where 
Rameses  quarried  the  obelisks  of  Thebes. 

The  annual  benefit  to  Egypt  which  this 
work  will  confer  is  variously  computed  at 
from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  millions 
sterling.  The  lowest  estimate  puts  the 
annual  increment  to  the  revenue  in  land 
tax  at  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  half- 
yearly  instalments  twice  over.  The  mere 
signature  to  the  contract  sent  up  the  price  of 
land  with  a  rush,  and  led  to  an  influx  of 
that  foreign  capital  which  is  Egypt's  chief 
industrial  need. 

But  this  great  work  is  far  from  exhausting 
the  list  of  beneficial  works  which  the  British 
administrators  of  Egypt  have  taken  in  hand. 
The  railways,  which  hitherto  have  failed  to 
keep  up  with  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  are  now — under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Lieutenant  Girouard,  the  builder 
of  the  Sudan  military  railways— being 
vigorously  overhauled.  The  permanent  way 
is  being  renewed,  rolling  stock  increased,  and 
the  system  of  lines  judiciously  extended. 
Light  agricultural  railways  are  being  laid 
down,  and  in  some  cases  are  already  at  work 
with  good  results.  The  port  of  Alexandria 
is  being  extended,  though  here,  as  every- 
where, international  restrictions  and  conse- 
quent shortness  of  cash  stand  in  the  way  of 
complete  reform.  The  whole  system  of 
internal  administration  has  been  recast  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  native  governors 
of  provinces  complete  responsibility,  modified 
only  by  tlie  supervision  of  British  travelling 
inspectors  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Both  primary  and  secondary  education  make 
good  progress. 
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TlIK    MKKTINU    OK    THE    SIKDAK    AND    MARCIIANI). 
From  the  picture  hy  Ernest  Prater. 


The  main  object  of  Lord  Cromer's  future 
policy  will  be  to  free  Egypt  from  the  tram- 
mels of  internationalism.  The  government 
of  the  country  to-day  is  orderly,  stable,  honest, 
and  progressive.  Finances  and  justice  are 
administered  as  well,  to  say  the  \'ery  least, 
as  they  are  in  Spain  or  in  the  republics  of 
South  America.  Yet  Egypt  is  subject  to 
exactly  the  same  tutelage  to-day  as  in  the 
corrupt  and  bankrupt  times  of  Ismail  Pasha. 


The  treaties  then  imposed  upon  her  by 
Europe  to  ensure  the  payment  of  her  debts 
and  the  just  treatment  of  European  residents 
remain  rigidly  in  force.  Egypt  can  only 
spend  a  certain  proportion  of  her  own 
revenue  upon  her  own  government.  She 
may  not  raise  a  loan.  She  may  not  even 
pay  off  her  debts  at  par  ;  but,  instead,  is 
obliged  to  buy  her  own  bonds  at  a  pre- 
mium,     Sh^   has   no   criminal   jurisdiction 
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THE    15ATTLE    OF   OMDURMAN. 
From  the  picture  hy  Rime  Bull. 


over  foreiiJ^iiers.  And  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
originally  instituted  to  ensure  justice  for 
foreigners  in  civil  suits,  have  extended  their 
prerogatives  until  thej  claim  jurisdiction 
wherever  the  most  shadowy  foreign  interest 
can  be  detected,  and  even  arrogate  to  tli em- 
selves  the  right  to  review  decisions  of  the 
Government  itself.  Sucli  restrictions  as  these 
would  be  irksome  to  a  State,  even  if  they 
were  applied  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment. When,  as  at  present,  they  are  used 
by  jealous  rivals  to  frustrate  every  measure 
that  by  turning  to  the  advantage  of  Egypt 
might  redound  to  the  credit  of  Britain,  they 
become  utterly  intolerable.  To  shake  them 
off  will  need  both  tact  and  firmness,  since  it 
can  oidy  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
contracting  Powers  ;  but  done  it  must  be. 

The  Sudan,  luckily  for  itself,  is  burdened 
by  no  such  restrictions.  In  Egypt,  England 
has  a  freer  hand  than  ever  before  ;  in  the 
Sudan  it  is  free  absolutely.  With  no  drag 
on  the  wheel,  progress  might  be  expected  to 
move  quickly.  But  the  Sudan  is  so  im- 
measurably behind  Egypt  that  the  swiftest 
possible  rate  of  advance  will  still  leave  it 
behind  for  years,  perhaps  for  generations. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  Dervish  influence 
the  country  dropped  back — it  had  not  far  to 
drop — to  raw,  desolate  barbarism.  Out  of 
this  must  be  made,  if  possible,  a  nation. 


The  Khahfa  was  destroyed  as  a  serious 
power  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman  ;  but  that 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  establishing  an 
acting  dominion  over  a  stretch  of  roadless 
and  generally  waterless  country  some  700 
miles  from  west  to  east  and  500  from  north 
to  south.  Of  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Nile,  no  soldier  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  reset  foot  in  the  westernmost,  Darfur. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  push  into  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  up  the  White  Nile  to 
the  equatorial  lakes,  but  they  have  not  been 
successful  The  sudd,  or  floating  vegeta- 
tion, has  effectually  impeded  the  gunboats, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  the 
river  falls.  A  down-river  expedition  from 
Uganda  has  so  far  been  baffled  by  the  same 
difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  east  of 
the  Nile  has  been  fairly  covered  up  to  the 
frontier  of  Abyssinia.  The  Eiver  Sobat  and 
its  tributaries  have  been  explored  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  a  fortified 
port,  the  southernmost  ia  the  Sudan,  estab- 
lished at  Nassar,  over  250  miles  by  water 
beyond  Fashoda.  The  Blue  Nile  and  its 
tributaries  are  commanded  to  the  head  of 
navigation.  The  "island,"  or  country  be- 
tween the  White  and  Blue  Niles — the  best 
cotton  land  in  the  Sudan  —  is  pacified. 
Gedarif  is  being  connected  with  Kassala  and 
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the  Red  Sea  coast  l)y  telegraph.  As  soon  as 
possible  a  railway  will  probably  be  constructed 
from  Khartoum,  along  the  Blue  Nile,  by 
Abu  Haraz,  Gedarif  and  Kassala  to  Suakim. 
Gedarif  is  the  granary  of  the  Sudan;  grain 
there  can  be  bought  double  as  cheap  as  at 
Kassala,  and  eight  times  as  cheaj)  as  at 
Omdurman.  Better  communication  between 
tlie  capital  and  its  bread  supply  is  the  first 
necessity  of  the  situation. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  Sudan^ — the 
Nile  banks  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Khartoum — 
is  the  one  where  most  progress  may  naturally 
be  looked  for.  It  is  the  longest  conquered 
and  the  easiest  to  communicate  with.  But 
what  a  country  !  South  of  Kliartoum  rain 
falls  freely  in  summer — here,  hardly  ever. 
Red  hot  rocks,  and  white  hot  sand,  eye- 
searing  glare,  coarse,  sapless  grass,  mimosa 
thorn,  wooden  -  fruited  dompalms,  empty 
bladders  of  Dead  Sea  fruit,  white  ants  and 
scorpions,  tangle-haired,  herring-gutted,  half- 
human  men  !  Yet  everywhere  there  is  a 
bad  and  a  not  quite  so  bad.  There  is  nearly 
always  a  lip  of  soil  along  the  river-bank,  and 
that  soil,  irrigated  by  water  -  wheels,  will 
support  men.  The  water-wheels  have  been 
broken  and  burned,  it  is  true.  But  the 
experience  at  Dongola,  now  restored  to 
Egypt,  encourages  the  hope  that  the  country 
Avill  fill  up  sooner  than  you  would  think. 
Fugitives  sprang  up  from  everywhere  to  claim 
their  derelict  lands  in  Dongola  province  ; 
soon  water -Avh  eels  creaked  again  and  the 
green  corn  embroidered  the  river.  Dongola 
went  far  to  supply  the  Khartoum  army  with 


grain.  But  even  if  the  country  fills  up  more 
quickly  than  there  is  any  right  to  expect,  it 
must  still  remain  for  years  half  peopled,  half 
desert. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  these  lines 
are  written  the  railway  should  have  reached 
Khartoum,  and  the  Sudan  should  be  open 
to  trade.  There  is  ebony  and  other  good 
timber  on  the  Blue  Nile  ;  there  are  also 
gum,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory  to  be  liad, 
but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  The  chief 
impediment  to  trade  will  probably  be  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  up  bulky  goods  like 
fabrics,  for  the  railway  is  blocked  with  stores 
and  materials  for  the  dam  at  Assuan  and 
the  rebuilding  of  Khartoum. 

Briefly,  there  is  no  place  for  heroics  about 
the  reopened  Sudan.  Khartoum  is  being 
slowly  transformed  from  a  collection  of  old 
ruined  mud  huts  to  a  collection  of  new 
stable  ones.  The  Governor's  palace  will  be 
as  palatial  as  an  Italian  rural  hotel.  The 
Gordon  College  will  be  an  elementary  school 
for  little  boys  between  seven  and  fourteen. 
The  provincial  governments  are  soldiers  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  the  law  courts  the  same 
as  the  provincial  governments.  It  all  has 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing.  The  Sudan 
has  no  element  of  a  country  —  not  even 
population.  It  is  a  scraped  tablet ;  and 
only  the  broadest  and  plainest  lines  of  social 
life  can  as  yet  be  drawn  upon  it.  But  those 
will  be  drawn  with  a  firm  touch.  Security 
is  the  first  requisite.  As  the  new  generation 
grows,  it  will  find  the  new  paths  already 
marked  out  for  it. 


fuuiliu  Vlmifx--}',, 


"'I've  been  lienring  something  about  you,  Mr.  Carter.'' 


Difiilo^iuio" 


Aeftlhoi^Hop 


.ffP/g/TTj 


I'VE  been  hearing:  something  abont  jon, 
Mr.  Cartel',''  Dolly  remarked,  stroking 
the    Persian    kitten    wliich    she    has 
bought  to  match  her  hair. 

"  I'm  very  weak.  1  shall  like  to  hear  it, 
too."     And  I  sat  down. 

Dolly  kissed  the  kitten  and  went  on, 
"  About  you  and  Dulcie  Mildmay." 

"That's  very  ancient  history,"  said  I, 
rather  disgusted. 

"  You  admit  it  is  history,  though  ?" 

"  History  is  what  women  have  agreed  to 
repeat.  Lady  Mickleham." 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  take  it  like  that ! 
I  thought  we  were  friends — and " 

"  There  is  no  greater  mark  of  friendship," 
-  I   observed,   "  than   a   complete   absence  of 
interest  in  one's  doings." 

"An  absence  of  interest  ?"  smiled  Dolly, 
re-tying  the  kitten's  bow  in  a  meditative  way. 

"  It  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  (not,  of 
course,  that  that's  always  desirable).  .  You 
notice,  for  example,  that  I  don't  ask  where 
Archie  is.  It's  not  my  business 
for  me  that  he  isn't  here." 

"You  always  were  easily  pleased,"  said 
Dolly  kindly. 

"So  with  you  and  me.  When  we  are 
together,  we  are " 

"  Friends,"  said  she,  with  a  touch  of  firm- 
ness, as  I  thought. 

"We  are,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  happy. 
AVhen  I'm  away,  what  am  I  to  you  ? 
Nothing!" 
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it's  enough 


"Well,  I've  an  awful  lot  to  do,"  mur- 
mured Dolly. 

"And  what  are  yon  to  me?"  I  pursued. 
"  A  pleasant  memory  !" 

"Tliank  you,  Mr.  Carter.  But  about 
Dulcie  Mildmay  ?" 

"  Very  welb-oidy  I  wish  you'd  be  a  little 
more  recent." 

"You  were  in  love  with  her,  you  know." 

"I  trust  I'm  always  ready  to  learn,"  said 
I,  resignedly. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  as  if  I  meant  there  was  any- 
thing— anything  there  oughtn't  to  be." 

"  Then  indeed  we  would  discuss  it." 

"  It  was  long  before  she  married." 

"You  must  really  foi'give  me,  then.  She 
married  in  '90.  April  loth,  to  be  precise. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Mickleham  ?  " 

"I  just  smiled.  You've  such  a  splendid 
memory  for  dates." 

"  Uncle  Joseph  died  that  week  and  left  me 
a  legacy." 

"  It's  really  no  use.  Mi'.  Carter.  Mrs. 
Hilary  told  me  all  about  it." 

"  I  never  can  conceal  anything  I  don't 
do,  from  Mrs.  Hilary." 

"You  very  nearly  proposed  to  Dulcie, 
down  the  river  one  day.  She  had  great 
difficulty  in  stopping  you." 

"  Preposterous  !  Is  there  ever  any  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  me  ?  " 

Dolly  placed  the  kitten  on  her  left  shoul- 
der— so  that  it  could  rub  its  face  against 
her  ear.  This  action  had  all  the  effect  of 
an  observation. 

"  Though  what  you  saw  in  her  I  can't 
think,"  she  added. 
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"  Voii  should  liHN'e  askwl  nie  ;it  tlic  t)ini(\" 
Huid  1. 

"  Auyliovv,  you  were  quite  depressed  for  \\ 
month  aftervviU'ds — Mrs.  Hilary  said  so." 

"  Occasionally/'  I  remarked,  "  Mrs.  Hilary 
does  me  justice.  J  shoidd  have  been 
depressed,  only " 

"  Only  wliat  ?  " 

"  Thankfulness  supervened,"  said  \. 

"  Then  you  did  nearly " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  was  a  little  tempted,  per- 
haps." 

"  You  onghtn't  to  yield  to  temptation." 

"Well,  somebody  mnst,  or  the  thing 
becomes  absurd,"  said  I. 

"  I  shall  have  to  £eep  my  eye  on  yon, 
Mr.   Carter." 


'  Mr.  Carter." 


"  Well,  I  like  having  pretty  things  about 


"  That's  rather  obvious,"  interrnpted 
Dolly  scornfully. 

"  And  so,"  I  pursued,  "  I  daresay  I 
enjoyed  myself  Avitli  Dulcie  Mildinay." 

Dolly  pnt  the  kitten  down  on  the  floor 
with  quite  a  bump.     I  took  my  hat. 

"  Yonr  story,"  said  I,  as  I  brushed  my  hat, 
"  hasn't  come  to  mnch.  Lady  Mickleham." 

Dolly  was  not  put  out ;  nay,  she  picked 
np  the  kitten  again  and  started  rnbbing  its 
fur  the  wrong  way. 

"  When  yon  were  a  child,  Mr.  Carter " 

she  began. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  I  nuirmured,  stroking  the 
crown  of  my  head. 

"  Did  you  nse  to  tell  the  truth  ?  " 


I  put  my  hat  back  on  the  table.  The  con- 
\ersation  l)egan  to  interest  me. 

"  Yon  may  have  noticed,"  said  I,  ''  that 
1  am  a  man  of  method  I  " 

"  You  do  call  reguhirly,"  Dolly  agreed. 

"  I  was  the  same  at  the  B.  C.  sort  of 
period  you  refer  to.  I  had  an  invariable 
rule.     I  lied  first." 

"Yes,  and  then?" 

"  Oh,  they  made  a  row.  Then  I  told  the 
truth,  and  was  rewarded.  If  I'd  told  the 
trnth  the  first  time,  you  see,  I  should  have 
got  nothing.  Tlie  thing  would  have  de- 
generated into  a  matter  of  course,  and  I 
should  have  lost  the  benefit  of  confession." 

"  You  got  off,  I  suppose,  by  confessing  ?  " 

"  I  did.  A  halcyon  period,  Lady  Mickle- 
'ham.  In  later  life  one  gets  off  by  professing. 
Have  you  observed  the  difference  ?  " 

"  Professing  what  ?  " 

"  An  attachment  to  somebody  else,  to 
be  sure.  Weren't  we  talking  of  Dulcie 
Mildmay  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  that  (juestion  because  Mrs. 
Hilary's  little  girl—" 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  that  sad  episode," 
I  interposed.  "Indeed,  I  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  I  hoped  it  would  make  Mrs. 
Hilary  more  charitable  to  otlier  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  rather  pleased  me. 
Righteousness  shoiddn't  run  in  families. 
It  is  all  very  well  as  a  '  Sport,'  but " 

"I  don't  see  much  sport  in  it,"  interrupted 
Dolly. 

"  I  was  speaking  scientifically " 

"  Then  please  don't."  She  paused  and 
resumed,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  "It  reminded 
me  of  my  first  flirtation." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  ancient  history,"  I  cried. 

"  Yes,  I'm  twenty-four." 

In  silent  sympathy  we  stroked  opposite 
ends  of  the  Persian  kitten. 

"  I  didn't  care  one  bit  about  him,"  Dolly 
resumed. 

"  Art  for  art's  sake,"  said  I,  nodding 
approvingly. 

"  But  there  Avas  nothing  else  to  do, 
and " 

"  Are  you  busy  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  sixteen,  and  not  very  par- 
ticular.    I  met  him  at  the  Wax- works " 

"  Are  they  so  called  because  they  make 
parents  angry  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  hospital  close  to,  and  by  an 
urducky  chance  our  vicar  induced  mamma  to 
visit  it.  W^ell,  we  ran  into  mamma  coming 
out,  you  see." 

"  What  happened  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  said  I'd  met  him  when  I  was  with 


"  '  You  were  in  love  with  her,  you  know, 
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piipa  at  Kissiiigeii.  Don't  make  aiiotlier 
pun,  please." 

''  Did  papa  play  up  ? " 

"I  hadn't  time  to  see  him  first,"  said 
Dolly  sadly.  "  Mamma  drove  down  and 
pfcked  him  up  in  the  City." 

"  I  detest  a  suspicious  temperament  like 
that,"  said  I.     "  What  did  it  come  to  ?" 

"  JSTo  parties,  and  extra  French  for  weeks," 
sighed  Dolly.  "Mamma  said  she  wouldn't 
have  minded  if  only  I'd  spoken  the  truth." 

"If  she  really  meant  that,"  I  remarked 
cautiously,  "there  was  the  basis  of  an  un- 
derstanding." 

"Of  course  she  ididn't.  That  was  just 
rubbing  it  in,  you  know." 

We  relapsed  into  a  pensive  silence.  Dolly 
gave  the  kitten  milk  ;  I  pulled  its  tail.  We 
had  become  quite  thoughtful. 

"  I  always  tell  the  truth  now,  except  to 
the  Dowager,"  said  Dolly  presently. 

"  It  doesn't  do  to  be  quixotic,"  I  agreed. 
"  Telling  the  truth  to  people  w^ho  misunder- 
stand you  is  really  promoting  falsehood, 
isn't  it?" 

"That's  rather  a  good  idea,"  said  Dolly. 
"  And  if  you—" 

"  Adapt  ? " 

"  Yes — why,  then  they  get  it  just  right, 
don't  they  ?  You  think  of  quite  sensible 
things  sometimes,  Mr.  Carter." 

"  Often  when  I'm  not  with  you,"  said  I. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  adapted  in  telling 
me  about  Dulcie  Mildmay  ?  " 

"Do  you  know,  I've  a  sort  of  idea  that 
I  confused  her  with  somebody  else." 

"  That's  not  very  complimentary." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  remember  the 
scene  so  well.  It  was  in  a  backwater  under 
a  tree.  There  was  a  low  bough  over  the 
water,  and  she " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Dolly,  resuming  exclusive 
possession  of  the  kitten. 

"Well,  wdioever  it  was— hung  her  hat  on 


the  l)ough.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  I  happen  to  recollect 
that  the  cushions  were  blue.     And  she  wore 

blue.     And  I  was  blue,  until- •     Did  you 

say  that  she  refused  me  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Hilary  says  she  didn't  let  it  come 
to  that." 

"  Mrs.  Hilary  is  right,  as  usual.     We  got 

home  at  ten,  and Your  mother  couldn't 

have  meant  what  she  said,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  see  how  mamma  comes  in,"  said 
Dolly,  in  a  voice  muffled  by  kitten  fur. 

"  Because  her  mother  minded  considerably, 
although  we  spoke  the  truth." 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? "  asked 
Dolly  reprovingly. 

"  Oh,  because  other  people  had  seen  us 
from  a  punt.  So  we  just  said  that  time  had 
flown — not,  perhaps,  a  particularly  tactful 
thing  to  say.  And  that's  the  whole  truth 
about  Dulcie  Mildmay." 

I  rose  and  took  my  hat  again — as  if  I 
meant  it  this  time,  too.  Dolly  rose,  too, 
and  held  out  one  hand  to  me  ;  the  other 
contained  the  kitten. 

"  What  was  the  hat  like  ?  "  asked  Dolly. 

"  Just  such  a  hat  as  you'd  wear  yourself," 
said  I. 

"  I  never  wear  hats  like  Dulcie  Mild  may's." 

"  I  told  you  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where," I  observed  triumphantly. 

Dolly  smiled  ;  she  looked  up  at  me  (well, 
I'm  taller  than  she  is,  of  course). 

"  Yes,  I  expect  there  is,"  said  she.  "  But 
do  you  see  any  particular  good  in  telling 
Mrs.  Hilary  so  ?  " 

"  She  wouldn't  believe  it." 

"  No— and " 

"  It  is,  as  you  observed,  so  uncompli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Mildmay." 

"  And  it's  all  such  very  Ancient  History  !  " 

I  don't  think  anything  more  of  interest 
occurred  that  afternoon — anyhow-,  nothing 
more  about  Dulcie  Mildmay. 
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By  Wilfrid  Klickmann 
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IT  is  no  doubt  a  gift,  perfected  by  prac- 
tice, that  enables  Mr.  Boothby  to  relate 
the  impossible  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  bears  a  remarkable  resemt)lance  to  truth. 
He  is  not  only  a  story-teller,  but  has  more 
than  one  tale  to  tell.  Any  bookseller  will 
inform  you,  with  an  authority  that  confirms 
the  more  general  testimony  of  the  novel- 
reading  world,  that  Mr.  Boothby  is  the 
author  of  some  of  the  most  strikingly  suc- 
cessful volumes  of  tlie  last  six  years.  These 
books  are  for  the  most  part  tales  of  adventure 
so  startling,  so  weirdly  ingenious,  yet  Avithal 
so  stamped  with  that  imprint  of  earnest- 
ness usually  associated  with  truth,  that  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  aver,  "  This  must  be 
true,  for  it  is  even  stranger  than  fiction  ! " 
To  gi^'e  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Boothby's  powers  of 
narration  on  the 
mind  of  at  least 
one  reader.  In  a 
railway  carriage  I 
once  sat  beside  an 
archdeacon — one  of 
those  dear  old 
gentlemen  one  some- 
times sees  and  feels 
the  better  for  meet- 
ing. He  was  read- 
ing "Dr.  Nikola," 
from  the  then  cur- 
rent number  of  the 
Windsor  Maga- 
zine. His  glossy 
silk  hat  was  secured 
to  his  head  with 
a  piece  of  elastic 
which  passed  round 
his  genial  face  and 
beneath  his  chin. 
"Well!  well!"  he 
murmured,  as  he 
concluded  the 
twenty-four  page  in- 
stahnent.  "Wonder- 
ful !  |)ut  why  can't 
those  Windsor 
people  give  us  a 
good  few  chapters 
every   month,   in- 


stead of  these  scrappy  little  bits  ? — er— 
pardon  me"  (to  myself),  "did  that  porter 
say  Horsham  ?  Why,  I  wanted  to  get  out 
at  Tulse  Hill  !  " 

I  went  down  to  Kenton  Court,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames,  recently,  to  find  out  if  possible 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Boothby's  brilliant  success 
in  the  world  of  fiction.  The  usual  formal 
pleasantries  w^ere  duly  negotiated,  and  I 
broached  the  subject  of  my  visit  in  the 
orthodox  manner. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Boothby,  of 
literature  as  a  prof " 

Apparently  he  was  unaware  I  was  asking  a 
question,  for  he  turned  to  me  as  if  to  con- 
tinue our  previous  topic. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  yarn  whicli 
carried  me   right  across  Queensland  like  a 
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free  pass  ?  No  !  Well,  it  was 
like  this.  Two  young  'saw- 
bones' were  competing  for  the 
post  of  medical  practitioner  to 
the  sheep-farming  residents  of 
a  district  in  size  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  square  miles, 
in  Austraha " 

I  dare  not  relate  the  storj 
here,  for  the  copyright  is  not 
mine  ;  but  if  ever  I  travel  in 
Queensland  with  my  worldly 
wealth  amounting  only  to  ^\d. 
in  postage  stamps,  a^  did  Mr. 
Boothby,  I  will  tell  that  story 
at  the  first  ranch  I  strike,  and 
trust  with  confidence  to  the 
supper  and  bed  that  will  as- 
suredly be  my  reward. 

My  notebook  was  open,  and 
I  tried  to  rivet  my  subject's 
attention  with  the  end  of  my 
fountain  pen,  as  I  continued — 

"  Now^,  Mr.  Boothby,  have 
you  anything  to  tell  me  re- 
garding the  ineptitude  of  the 
modern  literary  critic  ? " 

"  Never  heard  of  him,"  was 
the  reply.     "  But  look  here.     What  do  you 
think  of  these  little  toys  ?  "  and  he  led  me 
to  an  arsenal  of  sporting  guns,  rifles,  cavalry 


"champion  southboro'  reality." 

Winner  of  five  championships  and  nineteen  first  prizes. 

swords,  stilettos,  scimitars,  and  a  number  of 
other  murderous  weapons  from  all  parts  of 


the    world. 


PRINCK    OALITZIN. 

Winner  of  twenty  firs 


The  collection  included,  as  I 
verily  believe,  the  original 
double-edged  "  dessert "  knife 
of  Ko-Ko,  and  the  identical 
weapon  —  a  spiked  axe  —  so 
skilfully  wielded  by  Umslo- 
pagas  in  Central  Africa.  I 
failed  to  identify  "  Excali- 
bur,"  but  no  doubt  it  was 
there. 

"  You  observe,"  said  Guy 
P>oothby,  handing  me  a  hand- 
somely wrought  instrument 
of  offence,  "  that  here  is  a 
portion  of  the  Koran  beauti- 
fully engraved  on  this  blade." 

I  glanced  suspiciously  at 
the  hieroglyphics  in  question, 
but  my  host  had  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  and  he  knew  it. 

Thinking  this  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  remind  Mr. 
Boothby  of  the  real  purpose 
of  my  visit,  I  remarked  that 
philosophers  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  learning,  editors, 
and  such-like,  considered  tlie 
l)en  to  be  superior  to  the 
sword.     He  quite  ignored  the 
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allusion,  and  proceeded  to  relate  some  pretty 
anecdotes  of  the  times  he  had  spent  "  on  the 
wallaby  "  (as  tramping  in  Australia  is  called), 
with  a  few  more  or  less  improbable  or  genuine 
experiences  of  some  friends  of  his  engaged 
in  the  "  shell  trade,"  or  pearl-diving  business, 
around  Thursday  Island.  They  must  have 
been  a  hearty  set  of  fellows,  these  pearlers  ; 
cheerful,  honest  scoundrels — quite  a  pleasure 
to  meet,  once  in  a  way. 

But  this  was  not  interviewing.  With 
journalistic  diplomacy  I  ventured  to  bring 
the  truant  back  to  the  loftier  realms  of 
literature  with  the  query — 


stable,  with  a  loose  box  or  stall  for  each  dog, 
double  exercising  runs,  covered  in,  for  use 
on  wet  days,  with  a  corridor  running  the 
entire  length  of  each  wing.  When  you  are 
dealing  with  dogs  worth  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  it  is  as  w^ell  to  have  them 
comfortably  housed. 

"  There's  a  beauty  ! "  said  Guy  Boothby, 
with  justifiable  pride,  as  he  opened  the  door 
and  lifted  out  an  animated  lady's  muff. 
"  That's  '  Little  Billee  Boy,'  the  winner  of 
twenty  first  prizes  and  three  champion- 
ships." This  fluffy  little  specimen  of  a 
Pomeranian  weighs  only  4|  lb.,  but  he  has 
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"  Can  you  favour  me  with  your  views  on 
the  subject  of  art  for  art's  sake,  as  applied  to 
the  successful  novelist  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  sound  all  right  as  I  said  it, 
but  Mr.  Boothby  looked  puzzled,  as  he 
mentally  repeated  the  sentence  to  himself. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  I 
haven't  exactly  got  the  hang  of  it,  somehow. 
No  doubt  you're  quite  right,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  but  you  come  down  to  the  kennels 
with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  a  dog  or  two 
wortli  looking  at." 

Tlie  kennels  at  Kenton  Court  are  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  large  grass  plot 
in   the   centre.      Each   side   is   like  a  lonij^ 


carried  off  the  Pomeranian  Open  Class  Chal- 
lenge Cup  three  times  in  succession,  the 
Ladies'  Kennel  Club  Silver  Shield  twice,  and 
the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  home  -  bred 
Pomeranian.  It  is  curious,  the  various  ex- 
pedients that  have  to  be  adopted  in  training 
dogs.  "  Billee  Boy  "  refuses  to  eat  if  food 
is  offered  to  him.  It  is  only  by  hiding  his 
biscuit,  and  giving  him  the  trouble  of  a 
search,  that  this  highly  certificated  QOg  can 
be  persuaded  to  eat. 

We  passed  on  to  other  dogs,  and  paused 
before  some  unusually  hideous  bulldogs. 
These  creatures  arc,  without  doubt,  the 
biggest  frauds  in  the  canine  world.     They 
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look  so  ferocious,  tliej  bave  such  reputations, 
they  share  with  the  hon  the  honour  of  re- 
presenting pictoriallj  the  supposed  character 
of  the  EngHshman,  yet  they  are  the  gentlest 
and  most  affectionate  of  animals.  Guy 
Boothby  has  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for 
his  bulldogs.  "  Monkey  Brand  "  (the  middle 
dog  of  the  three  on  page  297)  is  now  no 
more,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  sensational 
dogs  ever  benched.  His  list  of  successes 
was  simply  phenomenal.  The  dog  on  the 
right,  in  the  same  photograph,  is  "  Bunyip," 
a  son  of  the  famous  champion  bulldog, 
"  Boomerang."  "  Bmiyip  "  will  never  bring 
home  a  championship,  for  his  legs  are  too 
straight,  but  he  has  a  line  head,  for  those 
who  like  that  style  of  beauty.  Among  bull- 
dogs that  did   make  a  name,  Mr.  Boothby 


kennels  is  reserved  for  smooth  -  haired 
terriers,  and  chief  among  this  favourite  class 
of  dog  is  "  Legerdemain,"  a  son  of  the 
famous  "  St.  Leger."  This  dog  has  already 
commenced  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  as 
two  of  his  progeny  have  proved  phenomen^-lly 
successful  on  the  show  bench. 

When  exhibiting  his  kennels,  Mr.  Boothby 
keeps  his  piece  de  resistance  until  the  last. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  greyhound  champion, 
"  Southboro'  Reality,"  leaps  out  of  his  box 
to  show  off  his  points.  He  holds  up  his 
head  for  the  lead,  arches  his  neck  to  a 
graceful  curve,  and  stands  with  hind-legs  at 
the  correct  poise,  knowing  he  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  dog  understands  perfectly 
what  is  expected  of  him,  and  is  most  anxious 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage.     This  mag- 
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included  "Black  Watch,"  an  animal  for 
which  he  gave  £800  ;  but  the  dog  caught  a 
chill  and  died  within  a  short  time  of  the 
purchase. 

As  an  exhibitor,  Mr.  Boothby  has  been 
fairly  successful  with  borzois,  the  name  now 
given  to  Russian  wolfhounds.  Handsome 
"Prince  Galitzin,"  recently  sold  by  Guy 
Boothby  to  Captain  Borman,  one  of  the 
largest  owners  in  England,  is  a  noble 
creature.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
these  dogs  ever  earned  a  reputation  as  wolf- 
hounds. Their  undoubted  speed  would  gi\'e 
them  an  advantage,  but  the  Russian  wolf- 
hound, as  originally  l)T'ed,  was  surely  a  dog 
with  more  ])owerful  jaws  than  the  latter- 
day  highly  refined  borzoi  possesses. 

A   good   portion    of    the    Kenton    Court 


nificent  creature  has  carried  oflP  first  prizes 
at  shows  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  on 
five  occasions  has  been  acclaimed  champion 
dog  in  his  class  against  all  comers.  A  pretty 
record,  yet  one  still  on  the  increase.  Although 
Mr.  Boothby  gives  daily  personal  attention 
to  his  kennels,  and  all  details  connected  there- 
with, a  large  measure  of  his  success  as  an 
exhibitor  and  breeder  is  due  to  the  untiring 
patience  and  skilful  training  of  Charles  Fry 
— otherwise  known  as  "Charley" — the  head 
kennelman,  and  the  under-kennelman,  Frank 
Scott.  The  dogs  themselves  regard  Charley 
as  tlieir  master,  and  look  on  Charley's  master 
as  a  privileged  friend. 

From  the  kennels  we  walked  through  the 
detached  and  most  comfortable  hospitals  into 
paddocks  where  tribes  of  fox-terriers  in  the 
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puppy  stage  exercise  their  legs  and 
lungs,  until  we  reached  the  poultry 
farm.  This  portion  of  the  estab- 
lishment resembles  an  American  city 
in  miniature,  with  gravel  paths  for 
streets,  and  innumerable  rectangu- 
lar, wired-in  runs  for  "  blocks,'' 
each  accommodating  several  hundred  : 

head  of   birds.     Prize   strain   liens        '  ' 
and  cockerels  peeked  at  us  on  all 
sides,  and  in  their  own  way  told  us       f  , 
it  is  a  hungry  and  a  hollow  world.    ..%f; 
A   row    of    incubators    silently   re-      ./^' 
minded  me  that  the  day  of  the  old-   '^^r: 
fashioned  maternal  hen  is  past  and        \; 
gone.     Mr.   Boothby's   hens   would       '  i 
regard  a  three  weeks'  detention  on        --i 
the  nest  as  a  lapse  from  grace  and 
an  unwarrantable  interference  witli 
the  individual  liberty  of  the  subject. 
They  now  spend  their  time  at  gar- 
den parties,  scratching  competitions, 
and  other  gaieties,  while  the  incu- 
bators   automatically    perform    the 
domestic  drudgery  attendant  on  the 
rising  generation.  Science  is  great, 
and  the  common  or  barndoor  hen  seems  to 
know^  something. 

After  the  fowls  we  visited  the  pigs.  While 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  pig 
has  certain  claims  to  consideration,  I  cannot 
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admire   him   in   his    animated   form.      The 
face  of  my  cicerone,  however,  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  a  balloon- 
like creature  whose  rotundity  (to  use  George 
Meredith's    phrase)    would    have    turned    a 
bullet  !      While    I 
:-"y;iC,'     saw    merely    gross 
,  '.  -«:c.i     pjg^    j^-^j   YiQ^^    saw 

vistas  of  coloured 
exhibition  cards, 
marked  "First 
Prize,"  "  Special 
Girth  Prize,"  and 
even  "  Champion- 
ship,"  tantalising 
the  mental  vision. 
In  a  separate  pen 
was  a  veritable 
alderman  among 
porkers,  and  I  in- 
tuitively knew  him 
to  be  a  creature  of 
importance. 

"  Fine  fellow, 
isn't  he?"  said  Mr. 
Boothby  cheerily. 
"  He's  a  prize  boar, 
and  answers  to  the 
name  of  Kruger." 
I  shall  surely  have 
to  give  up  my 
morning  rasher. 

The  stables  next 
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deiiKinded  attention,  mid  my  admiration  for 
man's  domestic  animals  returned.  He  surely 
lacks  a  sense  who  cannot  love  a  horse  or  a 
dog.  Mr.  ]^ootliby  has  a  partiality  for  ponies, 
and  assured  me  that  ''Tommy"  was  the 
gamest  little  creature  that  ever  a  man  could 
wish  to  cross.  A  loose  box  in  the  stables 
is  also  reserved  for  a  pet  donkey  belonging 
to  little  Miss  Phyllis  Boothby,  Avho  is  aged 
four  years,  and  who  informed  me  that  Jier 
donkey's  name  was  "  Elijah.'" 

By  the  time  w^e  had  inspected  the  farm, 
visited  the  conservatories,  and  strolled  round 
the  park  of  nearly  ,forty  acres  bordering 
Father  Thames,  I  recognised  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  interview  Mr.  Boothby.  He 
ignored  all  allusions  to  his  craft,  and  parried 
me  with  tales  of  the  wily  and  deceitful 
Oriental.  Even  when,  in  despair,  I  referred 
to  Dr.  Nikola,  and  hinted  darkly  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  readers,  "there  ain't  no 
sich  person,"  my  genial  host  positively  shook 
with  laughter,  but  said  nothing. 

To  have  written  more  successful  books  in 
some  six  years  than  the  average  popular 
novelist  produces  in  a  lifetime,  is  a  record 
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of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud. 
Apparently  it  will  be  a  good  many  years 
before  Mr.  Boothby  has  exhausted  the 
material  of  even  his  own  strangely  varied 
personal  experiences.  By  that  time  he  seems 
likely  to  have  perfected  the  art  of  invention. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

TfiE  opening  chapters  of  this  story  introduce  Francis  Bothfield,  a  cosmopolitan  Englishman  of  thirty-five,  who 
spends  his  time  in  travelling  leisurely  about  Europe.  Visiting  Amaro,  with  the  intention  of  studying  the  picture 
gallery,  he  finds  the  city  in  a  state  of  almost  revolutionary  excitement  over  the  impending  trial  of  Count  (Gottfried 
von  Incke,  who  is  accused  of  intrigues  both  political  and  scandalous.  His  arrival  at  the  hotel  arouses  the  sudden 
interest  of  three  officials  who  are  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  though  it  is  not  till  a  considerably  later  date  that 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Gottfried  von  Incke.  He  is  kidnapped 
by  these  officials  for  their  own  purposes,  and,  while  crossing  the  city  in  a  closed  carriage,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
whose  face  he  sees  for  a  moment  at  a  window.  He  is  subsequently  compelled  to  undertake  a  hasty  journey  towards 
the  border,  dressed  in  the  overcoat  of  the  man  whom  he  so  strangely  resembles.  The  journey  ends  in  a  carriage 
accident,  whicu  enables  the  fugitives  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Prince,  who  imagines  he  is  pursuing  the  acquitted 
Count  von  Incke,  and  with  whom  he  is  determined  to  fight  a  duel  to  satisfy  his  honour.  In  the  general  confusion 
Bothfield  manages  to  escape,  and  returns  to  the  city,  where  he  goes  i\\  search  of  the  girl  he  had  previously  seen  at  a 
window  in  the  Kellner  Gasse,  the  Revolutionary  quarter  of  the  town.  He  discovers  her  being  turned  out  with  her 
aged  father  into  the  street  by  the  landlord  ;  they  mistake  him  for  a  cousin  and  emissary  of  Von  Incke,  the  Count 
having  originally  installed  the  two  at  the  inn  ;  and,  pursuing  this  advantage,  Bothfield  speedily  alters  the  condition 
of  things,  and  has  the  landlord  cringing  at  his  feet  and  apologetically  craving  to  be  permitted  a  private  interview, 
which  he  says,  mysteriously,  is  "on  the  Society's  business,  and  the  Count's,  your  Excellency  understands." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    GREY   OVERCOAT. 


ROTHER 
KURT  was 

seated  at  a 
high  desk, 
rubbing  a 
stubbly  chin 
with  one 
hand  while 
he  thumbed 
some  greasy 
letters  with 
the  other. 
The  room 
was  incredi- 
bly dirty 
and  stuffy, 
the  window-chinks,  pasted  up  with  paper, 
and  the  iron  stove  crackling  with  the  force 
of  the  fire  in  its  bowels.  Brother  Karl 
locked  the  door  cautiously  and  placed  a  stool 
for  the  visitor. 

"Your  Excellency,"  he  began,  "will  no 
doubt  have  understood  the  situation.  The 
unfortunate  misconception  on  the  part  of 
the  Herr  von  Radenstein — brought  about,  it 
is  true,  by  a  slight  misunderstanding  of  our 

intentions " 

Kurt  interrupted  him  impatiently.  Both- 
field, surveying  them  both  with  an  anxious 

*  Copyright,  1900,  bv  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


eye,  catalogued  Karl  not  less  coward  than 
toady,  but  Kurt  a  rascal  of  stiffer  backbone, 
and,  if  signs  read  true,  of  fiercer  disposition. 
Accordingly,  he  lent  attention  to  Brother 
Kurt. 

"All  that  to  come  later,  brother.  The 
question  is — what  message  from  the  Count  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Will  he  return  ?  And  then 
— to  start  with — I  mean  no  offence  to  your 
Excellency — but  the  password.  Where  is  the 
password  ?  " 

For  a  second  Bothfield  was  still,  his  tongue 
cleaving,  conscious  of  its  impotency,  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  He  was  aware  that 
Kurt's  eye  was  upon  him  with  malicious 
intent.  He  granted  that  the  innkeeper  did 
not  forgive  his  arrival.  His  relief  was  great 
when  he  heard  Karl  come  to  his  assistance. 

"  Pshaw,  brother  !  Between  ourselves, 
the  Count  never  made  much  of  passwords. 
What  stronger  sign  could  man  need  than  his 
cousin,  Herr  Goldberg.  And,  by  the  nose 
upon  his  face,  here  he  is  ! " 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Bothfield, 
thrusting  forward  the  ready  lie,  "  Karl's  hit 
it,  exactly.  The  Count  never  gave  me  the 
countersign.  Deuce  take  it,  there  was  too 
much  to  think  about !  The  Prince  is  on 
the  Count's  track,  anxious  to  fight  a  duel 
with  him.  The  Government  are  ready  to 
bring  the  Palace  about  their  ears  to  prevent 
it.  Between  the  two  my  cousin  has  enough 
to  do,  without  troubling  his  brain  or  mine 
with  passwords." 

"  But   where   is   he  ? "    said    Kurt.      His 
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attack  was  checked,  but  his  brows  lowered, 
and  he  chewed  a  pen-stump  in  angry 
fashion. 

To  say  that  he  had  been  forcibly  deported, 
without  (as  Bothfield  hoped)  possibility  of 
return,  w^as  to  throw  the  Radensteins'  de- 
fences open  to  the  enemy.  To  promise 
immediate  return  was  impolitic,  seeing  that 
if  there  w^ere  delay  in  getting  Inmself  and 
his  charges  clear  of  the  Weissen  Hirsch, 
suspicions  might  become  uncontrollable. 
Bothfield  took  a  middle  course. 

"  I  don't  know^  The  Count  has  the  heels 
of  both  parties.  Met'kewitz's  men  began  to 
take  him  to  the  frontier.  That  I  know, 
because  in  our  last  interview  in  the  House 
of  Detention  " — he  watched  for  acceptance  of 
this  detail,  and  saw  it,  to  his  joy — "  we  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  escort. 
But  I  followed  up  the  departure,  which  took 
place  at  dusk  last  night,  and  I  know  that 
the  Count  escaped.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
in  the  forest  on  the  road  to  Muspringen, 
some  fifteen  miles  away,  I  fancy  ;  and  I  was 
not  able  to  be  sufficiently  close  to  see  in 
what  direction  he  disappeared  into  the 
thicket.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  previous 
information  I  received,  that  the  Count,  pro- 
ceeding with  great  caution,  means  to  return 
here  before  long." 

"  H'm  !"  Kurt  abstracted  the  pen-stump 
from  his  mouth  and  drummed  on  the  table 
with  it.  "Very  fine  for  the  Count.  He 
expects  us  to  w^ait  his  good  pleasure,  and  to 
run  hither  and  thither  at  his  bidding,  and 
yet  he  lets  himself  be  carted  away  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  everything's  in  expectation. 
Why  don't  he  fight  the  Prince  and  slit  his 
weasand  for  him  ?" 

"  Because  the  Prince  has  a  circle  of  young 
men  in  his  service,  who  have  sworn  to  kill 
or  be  killed,  should  anything  happen  to  their 
master.*  My  good  cousin  might  overcome 
in  duel,  but  he  would  stand  a  bad  chance  in 
being  hunted  down  like  a  mad  dog." 

"  Ah  !  And  that's  how^  it  always  is.  We 
are  to  make  a  secret  society  to  extirpate 
Ferdinand  and  the  corruptions  of  his  Court 
— very  good.  We  must  all  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Count  of  Incke — not  so 
good.  We  are  to  meet — only  his  arrest  has 
postponed  the  date,  and  we  have  to  bide  till 
he  returns — and  choose  an  iustrument  for 
the  killing  of  the  Prince,  by  ballot.  But 
the  Count  of  Incke  takes  no  open  part, 
and  the  Count  of  Incke  is  not  to  be  included 
in  the  ballot !  The  Count  of  Incke  comes 
and  goes  secretly  aud  pulls  the  strings ; 
when  the  thiuo;  is  done  and  the  man  that 


does  it  is  shot,  and  the  AVeissen  Hirsch  is 
raided  by  the  police,  and  I  and  Karl  sent  to 
road-sweep  in  chains,  the  Count  of  Incke 
will  be  the  innocent  man,  looking  on  from  a 
very  long  way  off.     Bah  ! " 

"  Brother "  said  Karl. 

"  Ach !  yes,  yes !  "  Kurt  turned  upon  him 
in  a  fury.  "  You're  a  fool,  like  all  the  rest. 
You  believe  all  the  Count  tells — let's  see,  is 
it  Chancellor  or  Lord  Chief  Justice  youll  be, 
when  the  good  time  comes  ?  We  had  our  own 
plans  before  the  Count  came,  and  very  well 
they  worked.  Now  there  are  great  tilings, 
fine  assassinations,  and  battues  of  police,  and 
everything  else  to  make  your  brains  dizzy 
and  your  senses  fly,  afoot.  A  republic  on 
the  top  of  that.  I  don't  believe  the  Count 
cares  a  curse  for  the  Reformers.  He  has  a 
private  spite,  and  he  uses  us  as  catspaws,  to 
gratify  it.     Ach,  yes  !  " 

All  this  was  illumination  to  Bothfield  : 
he  would  not  have  missed  it  for  worlds.  It 
was  the  confirmation  that  he  needed  of  the 
Count's  duplicity,  for  there  was  that  in  the 
innkeeper's  accent,  rascal  though  he  w^ere, 
that  rang  true.  It  was  a  fresh  spur,  had 
any  been  needed,  to  his  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  two  souls  above  stairs.  He  waited, 
w^atching  Kurt's  explosion  and  Karl's  agony 
at  its  imprudence. 

"  But  he  has  suffered " 

"  Not  on  ouf  account.  Stabs  in  the  dark 
at  the  Princess's  virtue  don't  make  us  free. 
And  then,  again,  speaking  of  women  !  What 
does  he  mean  by  foisting  this  penniless 
old  dotard  and  his  daughter  upon  us  ?  The 
old  fool  should  be  in  his  grave  by  now  ; 
there's  none  of  the  stuff  of  our  men  in 
liim — useless,  addle-pated  aristocrat !  As 
for  the  girl— I  tell  you  we  have  enough 
upon  our  hands,  without  adding  " — he  broke 
into  an  ugly  accusation.  "Let  the  Count 
keep  his  own  mistr— ^ — " 

He  stopped — not  of  his  own  free  will,  but 
because  Bothfield 's  fist  smashed  into  his  face, 
and  he  toppled  off  his  stool,  his  shoulder 
splintering  the  window.  Karl  wrung  his 
hands  in  terror. 

"  Imbecile  !  to  speak  the  things  to  the 
Count's  own  cousin  !  Donnerivefter !  w^e  are 
ruined  men  !  " 

He  was  not  heeded,  for  there  was  a  furious 
rough-and-tumble  going  on,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  cram  himself  into  the  smallest 
convenient  corner  and  whine  his  dismay. 
Kurt  had  responded  to  the  attack  with 
foaming  mouth,  and  his  fingers  tore  at  the 
Englishman's  neckband.  They  crashed  on 
to  the  floor,  with  the  stool  hurrying  to  join. 
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"  '  So,  pig-dog ! '  lie  said,  glaring  at  the  face  below  him.     '  I  will  teach  you  to  let  your  tongue  run 

where  you  please.'  " 


and   with   ink,   and   confusion,  and   hoarse 
execrations  thick  about  them. 

"  You— scoundrel  !  "  said  Bothfield.  His 
prudence  had  vanished  in  a  flash  and  his 
blood  was  boiling.  "  Retract — you  dirty- 
mouthed  blackguard  !  " 


He  had  got  in  a  second  fist  before  they 
fell,  and  Brother  Kurt's  eyes  were  too  full 
of  sense  of  injury  to  do  their  proper  service. 
Consequently  his  right  arm  fell  into  bondage, 
and  Bothfield  pinned  it  while  he  straddled 
across    the    prostrate    foe,   and    by   violent 
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throttling,  twisting,  iiiid  wriggling  his  neck 
meanwhile  to .  escape  similar  treatment,  he 
succeeded  in  instilling  recognition  of  his 
fighting  merits  (he  had  never  known  their 
extent  till  that  moment)  into  the  minds  of 
two  astonished  people. 

"  So,  pig-dog  ! "  he  said,  glaring  at  the 
face  below  him.  "  I  will  teach  you  to  let 
your  tongue  run  where  you  please.  Have 
you  had  enough  ?  " 

".  .  .  .  G'niuj ! ''  gurgled  Kurt,  with 
starting  eyeballs.  '' Ach,  yes  —  quite 
enough.  I — had— no  idea  your  Excellency 
would  take  offence  f®r  the  Count  Gottfried 
— von  Incke.     Let  me — up,  mem  Herr.'" 

For  the  Count  of  Incke  !  There  was 
certainly  a  delicious  irony  in  the  mazes 
of  misconception  in  which  Mr.  Bothfield, 
ill-used  and  pacific  British  subject,  was 
now^  wandering.  He  was  ready  to  disclaim 
the  notion  with  renewed  warmth,  till  he 
remembered  that  he  would  be  a  better 
defender  of  Gisela  von  Radenstein  if  he 
allowed  its  existence.  Besides,  there  was  a 
subtlety  in  the  concealing  of  the  true  motive 
from  the  world  outside  his  bosom,  wiiich 
pleased  his  fancy. 

He  loosened  his  grip,  and  the  purple  died 
out  of  Brother  Kurt's  face  and  changed  to  a 
mottled  pallor.  Bothfield  stood  up,  and  his 
enemy  followed  slowly,  fingering  in  a  furtive 
way  at  his  throat,  his  cheeks,  and  his  braises, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  still  whole. 
He  was  beaten,  and  his  attitude,  as  he 
shrank  into  the  further  corner  of  the  den, 
acknowledged  it  better  than  words ;  but  there 
was  a  venomous  look  in  his  eyes,  as  they 
blinked  from  behind  their  swollen  pouches. 
The  fire  that  smouldered  in  them  had  some- 
thing worse  than  anger  in  it  ;  but  Bothfield 
had  no  patience  to  read  what  it  portended. 

Karl,  who  was  on  the  verge  of  tears, 
clasped  his  hands  in  frenzied  entreaty  to  the 
victor. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  not  pass  this  matter 
on  to  the  Count  ?  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  see  your 
Excellency  is  the  Count  Gottfried's  most 
noble  kinsman  !  So  would  he  have  worked 
— so,  exactly.  But  you  will  not  speak  of  us, 
gracious  Herr  ?  Brother  Kurt  means  no 
ill — no  ill ;  he  suffers  merely  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach,  and  it  makes  liim " 

"  Irritable,"  said  Bothfield.  "  Just  so.  It 
depends  on  what  follows  as  to  how  I  report 
affairs  to  the  Count  on  his  arrival." 

"  The  Count's  clever  enough,"  mumbled 
Kurt  from  his  corner.  "He  knows  quite 
well  I  don't  love  him.  Still,  I  was  mistaken 
in  all  my  words,  of  course." 


The  interview  ended  there.  Bothfield 
waved  to  tlie  door  with  dignity,  and  Karl, 
scraping,  opened  it.  Mr.  Bothfield  passed 
out  with  a  forgivable  swagger,  and  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  passage,  with  the 
street  door  open  beyond  him. 

To  his  immense  joy,  and  also  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  saw  the  faithful  cabman  wheel  to 
the  stoop  at  the  moment,  with  the  portman- 
teaux reposing  in  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
The  man  saluted  with  a  triumph  almost 
equal  to  Bothfield's. 

"  There  they  are,  mein  Herr !  Quite  right, 
I  trust?" 

"Quite  right,  certainly,"  said  Bothfield. 
"  But  didn't  they  offer  any — any  objection  ? " 

"  Objection,  Herr  Je !  It  was  all  the 
other  way  about.  I  sent  the  Herr's  card 
in  to  the  Herr  manager,  and  he  came  out 
flying.  'Take  them!'  he  said.  'Take 
everything  !     But  for  Heaven's  sake  let  me 

hear  no  more  of '"     He   stopped  with 

an  assumed  blank  expression.  "  I  forget  the 
name,  7nein  Herr^ 

"•  That  will  do,"  said  Bothfield,  anxious  at 
the  thought  of  how  near  the  secret  of  his 
identity  might  have  been  to  escaping  into 
the  ears  of  the  house.  "  Very  many  thanks. 
You  have  earned  your  money.  Keep  a  still 
tongue,  now,  about  the  business." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  trust  me,"  said  the  cabman, 
nodding  his  head  dehghtedly  over  the  re- 
ward. The  worthy  fellow  drove  off  in  an 
ecstasy  at  his  achievement,  which  Bothfield's 
instructions  and  munificence  magnified  in 
his  simple  mind.  "  Trust  me,  ja,  ja ! "  he 
said  as  he  disappeared. 

Mr.  Bothfield  took  a  bag  in  either  hand 
and  sought  the  crazy  staircase.  He  was  met 
at  the  bottom  by  Karl — Kurt  having  pre- 
sumably gone  to  bathe  his  wounds — relieved 
of  his  burden,  and  escorted  to  a  guest- 
chamber,  which  he  observed  with  pleasure 
was  situated  next  to  the  sitting-room  of 
Herr  von  Radenstein.  He  locked  the  bags 
into  the  room  without  even  a  sigh  of  disgust 
at  the  frowsiness  of  his  new  apartment,  and 
rapped  at  the  next  door. 

It  was  opened  by  Gisela  von  Radenstein, 
after  the  rasp  of  a  yielding  bolt. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said.  "  How  fortunate 
you  have  come  now  !  Father  has  just  gone 
to  order  our  dinner — indeed,  there  is  nothing 
I  care  to  eat  in  this  place,  but  we  must 
keep  up  an  appearance — and  we  can  speak 
together." 

She  was  bewitchingly  pretty,  and  she 
looked  at  the  man  with  a  child -like  trust 
which  was  incomparable.     It  appealed,  not 
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as  her  beauty  appealed,  to  tlie  side  of  liiiii 
that  was  ready  to  Hing  itself  at  all  the  world 
in  her  behalf,  to  reach  at  heights  of  valour 
all  unsealed  hitherto,  for  her ;  but  to  a 
deeper  emotion  that  restrained  him  by  a 
conviction  of  his  unworthiness.  The  dull 
and  sordid  room  was  a  poor  setting,  but  she 
flashed  in  it  like  a  gem  in  the  sunliglit ;  and 
as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  low 
window,  and  her  head  and  hair  framed, 
thus,  in  the  daylight,  the  last  remnant  of 
Bothfield  the  dilettante  was  sloughed  off  and 
cast  away.  Yet  he  could  not  have  told 
anything  of  the  process,  save  as  a  quickening 
of  the  pulses  and  the  ache  of  a  vague  desire. 

'''  You  must  tell  me  your  trouble,  Friiulein," 
said  he.  "  You  need  to  be  assured,  I  think, 
that  I  am  no  friend  of  Count  Gottfried  von 
Incke.  I  swear  to  that.  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  now,  but  if  you  will  tell  your  story 
first,  I  will  follow,  if  opportunity  permits, 
with  mine." 

"  You  make  me  oddly  curious,"  said  Gisela. 
"If  I  were  not  in  such  a  hurry  I  should 
insist  upon  your  turn  coming  first.  As  it 
is,  be  seated,  mein  Herr,  and  listen  to  me 
out  of  your  kindness.  (Oh,  yes,  you  are 
very  kind.  Anyone  can' see  that.  .  .  .  Wie? 
.  .  .  Nonsense.  .  .  .  There  !  See  how  you 
waste  the  precious  time.) 

"  Herr  Goldberg,  you  must  begin  by  not 
believing  a  word  of  what  my  dear  father 
says  about  the  Count.  It  is  all  the  Count's 
cunning  that  makes  father  think  he  is  a 
patriot.  He  puts  on  the  semblance  of  it  for 
his  own  bad  ends." 

"  I  know." 

"  He  came  down  to  his  estates  after  the 
scandal  at  tlie  Court.  I  heard  it  all  from 
the  servants,  but  my  father  would  hsten  to 
nothing — and  at  first  he  did  not  come  near 
Radenstein  or  trouble  his  head  about  us  at 
all.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  my  father  was 
full  of  his  ideas  of  liberty.  Everybody 
knows  that ;  the  Prince  knows  it ;  Count 
Merkewitz  knows  it.  It  was  all  quite  vision- 
ary and  harmless  ;  it  would  be  impossible 
for  my  father  to  encourage  revolt  and  blood- 
shed, and  his  only  conception  of  the  worship 
of  freedom  was  an  artistic  one.  He  had  a 
beautiful  statue  and  wa-eathed  it  with  flowers, 
and  made  lovely  little  verses  about  doves  and 
olive-branches.  He  had  done  it  all  his  life, 
and  I  remember  Prince  Ferdinand  coming 
to  see  us  once  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  that  my  father  told  him  all  about 
it,  and  showed  him  and  the  Chancellor  the 
statue.  He  read  them  his  poetry,  too,  and — 
it  is  very  unkind  to  repeat  it,  but  it  is  quite 


true— they — only — yawned  !    And  the  Prince 
sent  a  bouquet  afterwards,  '  for  the  goddess.' 

Though "      She  stopped,  and   blushed, 

and  went  on  again  with  haste  and  confusion. 
"...  It  was  not  until  I  had  met  the  Count 
at  a  neighbouring  Riftergiitshedfzer's  house, 
that  he  came  to  see  my  father,  and  it  was 
after  that  again  tliat  lie  put  on  the  pretence 
of  joim'ng  in  father's  dreams.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
knoAv  ;  the  Count's  plots  are  reality,  lut  my 
father  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  more 
than  a  visionary.  ...  It  was  because  I' 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  truth.  ...  I  hated  him  always, 
from  the  beginning  ;  if  I  did  not  know  he 
was  wicked  by  any  other  sign,  I  should  guess 
it  from  his  face.     He  made  love  to  me " 

She  stopped  again,  with  frightened  eyes. 

"  The  hound  !"  said  BothfiW. 

"  He  wanted  to  marry  me,  but  he  was  too 
wise  to  go  first  to  my  dear  father,  knowing 
that  if  I  only  breathed  a  word  of  my  anti- 
pathy to  his  project,  hope  of  his  consent 
would  be  gone.  So  he  tried  first  to  persuade 
me,  always  with  that  detestably  sinister  smile 
of  his.  Always,  too,  with  a  half -sneer,  as  if 
I  were  sure  to  drop  into  his  power  very  soon. 
But  I  would  not !  I  would  not  !  And  then, 
at  last,  when  he  saw  his  pretty,  hollow 
speeches  were  no  good,  he  threatened  me. 
There  was  disaster,  he  said,  to  people  who 
opposed  him.  ...  It  was  true  enough,  for 
it  was  afterwards  that  he  persuaded  father  to 
hide  the  men  of  whom  he  told  you,  and  we 
had  to  fly  away  from  Radenstein  in  the 
night  and  take  refuge  in  this  dreadful  place. 
I  believe,  sometimes,  that  the  Count  invented 
our  danger  altogether,  to  get  us  here,  helpless, 
absolutely  in  his  power.  Certainly  there  was 
nobody  to  see  if  what  he  said  were  true,  and 
it  was  he  who  came,  apparently  as  a  great 
friend  who  risked  much  in  doing  it,  to  give 
the  alarm. 

"  .  .  .  I  do  not  know — I  dread  to  think — 
what  might  have  happened  after  we  came 
here,  but  that  the  day  after  our  flight  the 
Count  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Now  they  say  he  is  free  again,  and  I 
implore  you,  Herr  Goldberg — I  implore  you 
to  help  us  to  escape  from  him  !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  gesture  of  peti- 
tion. Bothfield  curbed  himself  to  speak  with 
a  certain  moderation. 

"  Help  you,  Fraulein  !  It  is  all  I  am  here 
for.  I  swear  to  you  I  have  no  other  purpose. 
It  is  about  to  be  my  most  earnest  endeavour 
to  remove  you  and  your  father  to  a  place  of 
safety.  If  it  were  that  your  father  was 
deluded  as  to  the  danger,  it  would  be  the 
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•  '  Nonsense,'  said  Gisela,  tiptoeing  to  see." 


very  simplest  matter  in  the  world.  Let  me 
only  find  ont  the  truth,  and  you  shall  return 
home  immediately.  Or,  if  not — oh,  yes,  I 
will  find  a  way  out  of  the  trouble,  whatever 
happens." 

"But  how  are  you  here  for  no  other 
purpose  ?  "  insisted  Gisela.  Her  fear  w^as 
dropping  off  lier  like  a  mantle,  so  infectious 
was  Bothfield's  courage.  She  seemed  to  cast 
the  burden  upon  him  as  her  protector  :  the 
Count  became  a  dim  and  distant  bogie  in 
the  face  of  so  much  assurance.  Her  lips 
parted  with  curiosity. 

Bothfield  hesitated.  There  was  something 
too  intimate  in  the  story  of  the  face  at  the 
window  to  please  her,  he  reflected,  at  this 
stage  of  their  acquaintance,  but  he  could  tell 


her  all  the  rest,  and  leave  the  impulse  which 
made  him  burst  from  the  cab  into  the  fray 
to  bear  the  full  responsibility. 

He  began  at  the  beginning. 

"To  start  with,"  he  said,  "  my  name  is 
Francis  Bothfield." 

"  Ach  !  "  said  Gisela  with  wide,  round  eyes. 
"  And  what  genius,  then,  to  be  Herr  Anton 
Goldberg,  too  !  " 

So  the  story  was  told.  It  w^as  said 
modestly,  because  Bothfield  was  aware  that 
it  w^as  no  heroic  record  ;  indeed,  his  memory 
still  tingled  at  the  name  of  Captain  Cosse- 
baude.  But  he  recited  it  with  truth,  which 
is  not  the  common  habit  of  lovers.  There 
are  two  pitfalls  digged  for  these  unwary 
when  they  recount  their  actions  to  the  well- 
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beloved — a  boastfuliiess,  to  court  admiration 
(but  it  may  be  its  own  undoing)  ;  or  a  depre- 
ciation, which  has  a  surname,  artfuhiess, 
whereby  tender  feelings  are  urged  from  pitj 
onwards. "  It  is  to  our  hero's  credit,  again, 
that  lie  stepped  between  the  two. 

He  had  not  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the 
likeness,  rather  he  had  emphasised  the  over- 
coat that  had  contributed  to  his  ill-fortunes. 
He  became  aw^are  towards  the  end  of  the 
recital,  which  was  interspersed  with  question, 
exclamation,  and  explanations,  too  many  to 
set  down  here,  that  Gisela  was  suppressing 
extreme  excitement  with  difficulty.  Her 
comment,  when  he  ended,  was  not  upon  the 
strangeness  of  the  narrative,  but  upon  a 
minor  fragment  of  it  only. 

"It  was  not  your  coat  at  all — and  I 
brushed  it  so  scrupulously !  .  .  .  Stop, 
don't  speak  for  a  minute.  The  Count's 
overcoat  !  Did  you  sew  paper  inside  the 
lining  ?  " 

She  darted  to  the  chair  before  the  stove 
and  held  out  the  garment. 

"  It  crackles,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  exclaimed'  Bothfield. 
"  I  remember.  Bitte  sehr,  Fraulein.  .  .  . 
A  pair  of  scissors  ! " 

He  snipped,  and  Gisela  held  the  coat,  their 
heads  touching  almost  over  the  work.  He 
had  the  fever  with  which  a  man  nears  a  dis- 
covery, but  it  permitted  to  exist,  beside  it, 
the  knowdedge  that  her  hair  once  brushed 
his  forehead,  and  that  her  breath,  fragrant 
as  English  meadows,  was  upon  his  cheek. 
To  the  question  of  what  Gisela  felt  at  the 
juxtaposition  of  their  busy  brains,  only  those 
who  know  the  subtle  heart  of  woman  may 
answer.  Perhaps  the  intoxication  of  a  shared 
confidence  had  its  effect  upon  her  demure 
maidenhood. 

They  ripped  the  lining  of  the  coat,  and  an 
enclosure  fell  to  the  floor.  Bothfield  picked 
it  up,  tore  its  cover  eagerly,  and  then  looked 
at  it  in  disgust. 

"  Love-letters  !  "  he  said.  "  The  Count's 
love-letters  !     Pah  !  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Gisela,  tiptoeing  to  see, 
and  holding  out  her  hand.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible. No  woman  would — could — write  a — 
such  a  letter  to  the  Count.  I  know,  because 
I'm  one,  and  I  couldn't."  It  was  irresistible 
logic.  "  And  the  Count  never  would — oh, 
oh,  Herr  Goldberg  —  that  is  to  say,  Mr. 
l^othfield^ — don't  you  see?  The  missing 
letters  !  " 

She  pointed  to  tlie  lieading  of  a  sheet, 
which  began  with  a  flourish  addressed  to 
''the  Most  Excellent  Baroness  Amelia  Sophia 


von  Kirtsclioffr  They  read  the  page 
together,  till  a  sentence  came  that  made 
Bothfield  frown  and  take  the  reading  to 
liimself,     Gisela  pouted. 

"  Just  when  it  was  getting  interesting," 
she  said.     "  Let  me  see." 

"  Impossible  :  it's  scandalous  .  .  .  shock- 
ing .  .  .  'in  absolute  confidence  and 
candour ' — oh  !  the  villain  !  "  He  read  on, 
and  Gisela's  mouth  tightened.  "  Lies,  lies, 
lies ! "  said  Bothfield  suddenly,  crumljling 
the  sheet  in  his  indignation.  "  Oh,  no,  you 
couldn't  read  it,  Fraulein  ;  you  wouldn't 
understand  it  if  you  did.  But  these  are, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  missing  letters  that 
would  prove  the  Count's  guilt.  The  question 
is,  how  w^ould  you  suggest  to  make  use  of 
them  ?  " 

The  incipient  sulk  disappeared,  for  Gisela 
was  saved  by  the  flattery  implied  in  the 
question  as  addressed  to  her.  She  wrinkled 
her  pretty  brow. 

"  If  the  Count  were  convicted  of  treason, 
he  would  be  shut  up  safely  in  a  fortress  for 
ever  and  for  ever,  out  of  everybody's  way. 
.  .  .  The  letters  must  go  to  the  Chief  of 
Police." 

"  I  will  take  them  myself,"  said  Bothfield. 
"  It's  true  that  my  last  interview  with  Herr 
Ilolseg — but  everything  is  capable  of  explana- 
tion now.  They  will  be  delivered,  the  Count 
re-arrested,  and  in  common  gratitude,  Frau- 
lein Gisela,  the  police  will  be  bound  to 
release  you  and  yours  from  the  present 
situation.  We  are  astonishingly  fortunate 
in  this  discovery.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  is  awkward.  The  Count  must  be  in 
such  a  stew  about  the  coat  that  he  will  risk 
anything  to  return  to  Anialia  to  trace  it. 
We  must  tak3  action  at  once." 

Gisela  looked  into  his  face  and  seemed  to 
w^eigh  the  matter  carefully. 

""l  will  take  the  letters,"  she  said.  "  The 
risk  is  too  great  for  you.  The  Prince  is 
hasty  ;  if  his  men  took  you,  there  would  be 
trouble  and  danger  for  you,  and  delay  for  all 
of  us.  I  know  of  a  way  by  which  one  can 
creep  out  unobserved  ;  Lieschen — that's  the 
girl  that  lights  the  fires — showed  it  once  to 
me  and  told  me  I  should  use  it.  It's 
through  the  sculleries — a  cellar-flap  that 
comes  upon  a  little  blind  alley.  If  I  am 
arrested  for  my  father's  misfortunes,  well  ! 
that  will  only  make  the  mission  easier  than 
before.  But  you — it  the  Count  and  his  spies 
have  traced  the  overcoat  to  you,  they  are  not 
Hkely,  if  they  meet  you,  to  let  you  get  to  the 
Ciiief  of  Pohce." 

"  And  supposing  they  are  already  upon  us  ? 
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Do  you  think,  Fraulein,  you  will  be  secure  ? 
It  is  madness,"  argued  Bothfield. 

Gisela  snatched  the  letters  and  put  them 
into  the  bodice  of  her  dress. 

"  Now  I  have  them  safe,"  she  said  in 
defiance. 

She  had  indeed  ;  for  Bothfield  could  no 
more  have  laid  rude  hands  upon  that  sanc- 
tuary than  he  could  have  refrained  from 
admiration  of  her  resolution. 

The  tide  of  battle  was  to  the  wxak,  but 
how  the  issue  would  have  resulted  they  were 
not  to  know.  The  fele-a'tete  m  the  little 
wretched  room,  that  had  now  ,won  lasting 
place  within  two  memories,  was  interrupted 
by  a  scuffle  in  the  passage. 

'  Bothfield  flew  to  the  door,  with  a  warning 
to  Gisela  to  keep  away.  He  suspected  attack, 
and  he  feared  either  the  arrival  of  the  real 
Anton  Goldberg,  or  of  the  Count  of  In  eke. 
He  picked  up,  as  he  went,  a  sturdy  oaken 
staff  which  was  the  property  of  Herr  von 
Radenstein.  It  made  a  handy  w^eapon,  and 
its  weight,  as  it  swung  from  his  grip  head 
downwards,  was  formidable. 

The  dirty  passage  showed,  at  first,  as  a 
black  tunnel  with  a  glimmer  at  the  far  end, 
and  it  took  Bothfield  a  second  or  two  before 
he  could  see  what  w^as  happening  at  his  feet. 
There  was  a  writhing  mass  upon  the  boai'ds, 
and  a  dim  figure,  hovering,  planted  fists  upon 
it  with  dull  thnds  as  it  groaned  and  strug- 
gled. The  darkness  cleared  ;  and  then 
Bothfield,  with  a  gasp  of  horror,  clapped- to 
the  door  behind  him  and  daslied  at  the 
assailant. 

Kurt,  the  innkeeper,  the  froth  of  ungovern- 
able rage  again  upon  his  mouth,  was  battering 
the  Herr  von  Radenstein  with  a  frenzy  of 
blow^s  ;  growls,  as  of  a  wild  beast,  w^ere  in  his 
throat ;  his  hair  bristled  ;  it  was  evident  he 
was  for  the  time  no  less  than  a  madman. 
The  poor  old  man,  who  had  fallen  at  the  first 
onslaught,  was  trying  feebly  to  ward  off  the 
fists.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  skull  was 
protected  by  the  w^ooUy  cap  which  was  drawn 
over  his  ears  ;  otherwise  he  must  have  been 
speedily  stunned,  or  killed  outright. 

Brother  Kurt  gave  a  hoarse  cry  when  he 
saw  Bothfield,  and,  giving  up  the  assault  upon 
the  old  man,  turned  to  him.  He  was  past 
words,  but  he  made  a  second  brute  noise,  as 
he  flung  himself  upon  him. 

"  Stand  back  !  "  said  Bothfield,  whirling 
the  oaken  staff.  "  Drop  your  hands,  or  I 
shall  do  you  an  injury  !  " 

The  answer  was  tlie  clap  of  clenclied 
fingers  on  his  jaw.  The  innkeeper's  bared 
teeth  grinned    within    a   foot   of   his  face  ; 


Bothfield  saw  the  red  light  of  passion  in  his 
eyes,  and  saw  a  fleck  of  foam  fly  from  his 
lips.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  tempest,  which, 
checked  at  its  outburst  in  the  little  room 
below,  had  now  loosed  itself  with  increased 
fury. 

Bothfield  jumped  back,  the  shock  of  pain 
upon  him.  The  man's  arms  were  waving 
like  a  windmill. 

"  Stop  !  "  he  warned  once  more. 

No  answer  ;  the  figure  seemed  to  crouch 
for  another  spring.  Bothfield  lifted  the  stick 
and  brought  it  down  with  all  his  strength 
upon  the  lowered  head.  A  pause  on  either 
side  followed  a  sound  which  resembled  the 
thud  of  a  mallet  upon  wood,  and  Brother 
Kurt  dropped  like  an  ox  on  to  the  dusty 
boards.  His  head,  as  he  fell,  struck  the  toe 
of  Bothfield's  advanced  boot. 

Herr  von  Radenstein  was  on  hands  and 
knees  by  this  time,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
the  conqueror  first  turned,  striding  across 
the  prostrate  foe  to  lift  the  bid  man  to  his 
legs  again.  They  were  a  trembling  and  in- 
secure support,  and  Bothfield  held  him  by 
the  arm  while  he  gathered  himself  together 
after  his  escape. 

"  Are  you  much  injured,  sir  ? "  he  said 
anxiously.  He  was  thankful  that  Gisela  had 
obeyed  orders  implicitly  and  was  cut  off 
from  the  scene  by  the  closed  doors.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  perturbation  in  his 
mind.  Who  knew  what  disaster  this  new 
complication  might  forerun  ? 

Herr  von  Radenstein  leaned  against  the 
dirty  wall  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand. 

"  No,  no  ;  bruised,  I  think,  and  a  good 
deal  shaken — no  worse.  But  you  came  in  the 
hour  of  need,  meiii  Herr,  and  I  owe  my 
preservation  a  second  time  to  you.  ...  A 
minute  later  and  the  ruffian  would  have 
killed  me,  without  a  doubt." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  said  Bothfield. 
The  recovery  surprised  him  ;  his  own  jaw^ 
felt  acutely  sore,  and  he  knew  by  it  that  the 
assault  had  been  as  bad  as  it  looked.  The 
woollen  cap,  however,  and  a  threefold  knitted 
comforter  had  made  a  sturdy  armour.  Herr 
von  Radenstein  was  bruised,  dazed,  and 
shaken,  but  no  bones  were  broken,  and  there 
were  no  injuries  that  a  short  time  would  not 
suffice  to  cure.  The  solid  Amalian  tempera- 
ment was  already  recovering  from  the  shock. 

"  He  was  listening  and  watching  at  the 
door,  eye  to  keyhole,  the  villain.  .  .  .  The 
door  that  hid  my  daughter  ...  my  daughter. 
Why  did  the  Coinit  bid  me  bring  her  to  this 
den  of  thieves  ?  "     A  piteous  tear  trickled 


'With  a  wordless  entreaty  bade  her  shut  the  door  once  more  between  them.' 
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down  the  old  cheek.  ''  I — I  fell  upon  him 
at  the  outrage — it  made  my  head  reel  to  see 
him  ;  I  forgot  that  I  was  no  longer  the 
Kadenstein  of  my  youth.  You  saw  the  rest. 
But  ah  !  Gisela — Gisela,  my  |)retty  treasure, 
to  what  misery  has  not  your  unhappy  father 
condemned  you  ?  I  thank  God,  sir,  that  in 
the  strange  absence  of  the  Count  you  are 
here  to  take  your  place  beside  us.  I  am  no 
guardian  for  a  young  girl ;  I  acknowledge  it 
with  shame.  As  for  divine  Liberty,  surely 
she  turns  her  back  upon  such  haunts  as 
these,  and  seeks  rather  those  rose  gardens 
and  terraces  where  I  worshipped  her  so  long. 
Here  I  forget  all,  save  that  I'  am  an  old, 
feeble  man,  and  that  my  child  and  I  are  in 
the  midst  of  thieves  and  ruffians.  ...  If  the 
Count  would  but  come  !  " 

"  I  am  in  the  Count's  place,"  said  Bothfield 
quickly.  "  We  must  discuss  what  steps  are 
to  be  taken  immediately  ;  tliere  is  much  to 
think  of  now,  but  I  can  hope  to  free  you 
from  your  difficulties  before  many  hours. 
Meanwhile " 

He  was  about  to  turn  to  the  fallen  man, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Gisela  let  light 
upon  the  scene. 

"  I  waited,"  she  began,  and  then  forgot 
her  sentence  at  the  sight  of  the  tableau. 
"  Father  !  Are  you  ill  ?  Come— come  into 
the  room,  and  let  me  see  what  it  is  that 
makes  you  look  so  white  and  shaken.      Have 

you  had  a  fall  ?     Have  you ?     Mercy  ! 

What's  that  upon  the  floor  ?  " 

She  might  w-ell  ask  the  question  ;  it  was 
one  that  Bothfield,  with  a  growing  iciness  at 
heart,  w^as  putting  to  himself  at  the  moment. 
He  knelt  on  the  boards,  and  the  light, 
streaking  from  the  smeared  window  of  the 
sitting-room,  came  sulkily  past  the  faded 
green  furniture,  the  rusty  stove,  and  mouldy 
walls,  to  bring  the  answer.  Gisela,  the 
vision  of  young  and  lovely  life,  bent  towards 
the  silent  innkeeper.  Kadenstein,  in  whom 
was  life-in-age,  supported  himself  by  a  hand 
upon  the  w^all,  as  he  looked,  too.  A  stillness, 
deeper  than  ordinary,  fell  upon  the  remote 
passage  —  a  stillness  that  seemed  to  hush 
every  sound  but  the  hurried  breathing  of 
the  three,  and  the  scamper  of  the  rats 
behind  the  w^ainscot.  No  one  stirred,  and 
least  of  all  did  the  man  upon  whom  they 
gazed  attempt  to  alter  the  situation.  He  lay 
quiet,  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  his  teeth 
still  bared,  and  his  eyes  insufficiently  veiled 
])y  lids  that  neither  winked  nor  closed. 

Bothfield  moved  first,  tearing  open  the 
waistcoat  and  feeling  for  a  heart-beat,  staring 
at  the  lialf-shut  eyes,  clutcliing  desperately  to 


see  if  the  pulse  still  throbbed.  Then  he 
became  aware  that  Gisela's  terror-stricken 
face  was  watching  his  actions.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  with  a  wordless  entreaty 
bade  her  shut  the  door  once  more  between 
them.  He  turned  to  the  old  man  as  it 
closed. 

"  The  fellow  is  stone  dead,"  he  said. 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

THEEE   DOORS   AND   THE   COUNT    GOTTFRIED 
VON   INCKE. 

The  pause  that  came  after  Bothfield's  words ' 
was  not  a  long  one.  It  was  broken  by  a 
whimper  from  the  old  man,  to  whom  the  new 
catastrophe  was  altogether  overwhelming. 
He  wrung  his  hands  and  moaned,  looking 
from  the  corpse  to  the  qnick. 

"  Dead  !  "  he  said.  "  I  was  full  of  rage 
against  him  a  moment  ago,  full  of  WTath  and 
anger.     Dead  !  " 

"  I  wish  my  arm  had  not  hit  so  hard," 
said  Bothfield,  still  kneeling  and  gazing,  with 
the  awe  of  a  sentient  man,  upon  his  handi- 
work. "  God  !  I  never  thought  to  kill  a 
man."  He  dropped  the  limp  wrist  and 
watched  the  hand  fall,  its  fingers  curving 
claw-like,  palm  upwards,  to  the  boards. 

The  hurrying  thoughts  surged  across  his 
brain  ;  he  hardly  dwelt,  in  face  of  crowding 
complications,  upon  the  caprice  of  Fate,  that 
had  turned  him,  the  child  of  indifPerence,  to 
a  thing  of  blood  and  violence,  and  all  in  the 
whirl  of  a  too  ready  cudgel.  The  stupe- 
faction with  wdiich  he  had  looked  upon  the 
innkeeper's  body  passed  away,  jostled  out  of 
sight  by  an  angry  fear  of  the  calamity  that 
might  be  swift  to  follows  A  flash  of  justi- 
fication assured  him  that  Brother  Kurt  had 
met  with  no  more  than  his  deserts.  There 
was  satisfaction,  too,  in  the  thought  that,  if 
he  had  heard  what  was  in  the  air  behind  the 
closed  door,  it  was  well  that  death  had  come 
to  silence  him.  Then  the  need  of  action 
stirred  the  troubled  waters  of  the  thinker's 
mind,  with  Gisela,  Gisela,  and  again  Gisela, 
topping  every  crest. 

He  looked  down  the  passage.  The  dull, 
gloomy  place  was  still  empty,  and  still  silent, 
disturbed  only  by  his  presence  and  Baden- 
stein's. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  it  out 
of  sight  before  anyone  comes,"  Bothfield 
said.  "  If  we  are  seen — if  Karl  should  come, 
or  any  other  of  the  creatnres  that  lurk  here 
— there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  Herr  von 
Badenstein." 
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'^  We  are  utterly  ruined,"  said  Radenstein 
iu  piteous  accents.  "  The  Reformers  will 
avenge  their  man,  and  we — between  the 
Government  and  their  enemies — where  shall 
we  be  ?  Not  even  the  Count  can  help  us 
now." 

"  The  more  need,  then,  for  us  to  bestir 
ourselves,"  said  Bothtield,  with  wrinkled 
brow. 

He  took  a  pace  down  the  passage  and  a 
pace  up  again.  There  was  not  a  cranny  in 
which  to  hide  a  fly.  A  sound  echoed  below 
'stairs,  faint  and  distant,  stirring  with  the 
slam  of  a  door  and  the  clatter  of  tongues 
and  beer-mugs,  and  it  spurred  him  to  a  fleet 
movement. 

Mr.  Bothfield  dashed  the  key  into  the  lock 
of  his  room,  unfastened  it,  and  threw  it 
open  as  lie  darted  back  to  the  innkeeper. 
He  grasped  him  by  the  armpit  and  collar, 
and  swung  rather  than  dragged  him  into 
tlie  room.  Then  he  shut  the  door,  -  and 
found  til  at  tlie  alarm  had  propelled  Herr 
von  Radenstein  after  him.  They  both 
breathed  relief  when  the  key  creaked  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  door.  _   . 

The  room  was  lined  with  worm-eaten 
panelling  from  floor  to  ceiling,  an  arrange- 
ment which  intensified  its  forbidding  look, 
and  made  the  eyes  that  scanned  it  search 
anxiously  for  some  moments.  Then  Bothfield 
sprang  across  the  room,  to  snatch  w4th  eager 
fingers  at  a  cupboard  crack.  A  deep,  dirt- 
encrusted  recess  showed  itself  unwillingly  to 
the  light  of  day. 

"  It  is  the  very  spot,"  he  said.  "  The 
fellow  Karl  showed  it  to  me  for  my  clothes, 
but  in  all  this  woodwork  I  feared  I  had  lost 
its  whereabouts.  It  will  do.  A  hidnig- 
place  is  what  we  w^ant,  and  I've  no  fear  of 
anyone  missing  the  man  for  many  hours  to 
come.  He  will  lie  there  as  safe  as  possible  ; 
there  is  ample  space." 

He  stooped  to  lift  the  body  to  its  corner, 
and  as  he  moved  he  spoke  over  his  shoulder 
to  the  old  man. 

"  There  is  nobody  coming,  after  all,  sir, 
and  you  had  better  take  your  opportunity. 
If  you  will  slip  into  your  own  room  now  and 
reassure  your  daughter,  it  will  serve  us  all." 

"  AcJi !  yes,  I  go,"  said  Radenstein.  "  My 
poor  Gisela  !  There  was  enough  misery  in 
her  face  at  the  signs  of  my  distress,  and 
now " 

"You'll  tell  her  all?"  said  Bothfield. 
"  I'm—it  wasn't — there's  no  blood  upon  my 
hands  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
It  was  no  murder." 

"  My  daughter  knows  how  to  honour  her 


father's  defender,  friend,"  said  the  old  man 
proudly.  "It  is  a  misfortune,  incurred  on 
our  behalf,  and  she  will  understand.  But, 
dear  God !  will  she  think,  as  I,  of  the 
horror  of  this  poor  wretch  hurried  from  his 
sins  to  his  Maker  ?  " 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  passed  through, 
and  Bothfield  fastened  it  again  while  he 
took  his  precautions.  The  body,  in  its 
dusky  hole,  was  well  hidden,  but  there  was 
no  bolt  or  fastening  to  be  found  with  which 
to  secure  the  door.  Bothfield  decided,  after 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  barring 
it  with  the  bed  or  a  chair,  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  leave  such  doubtful  defences  alone, 
and  to  trust  to  the  obscurity  of  the  cupboard 
among  its  many  panels.  He  scrutinised  the 
crack  froni  every  corner  of  the  room,  and 
was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  it,  doubtfully 
aware  that  only  his  knowledge  made  it  so 
apparent  to  the  gaze.  There  were  a  hundred 
other  crevices  in  the  woodwork,  which  gaped 
and  bulged  on  all  sides  ;  tlie  cupboard  was, 
as  he  assured  himself  over  and  over  again, 
quite  indistinguishable  among  them.  Kurt 
had  known  of  it,  of  course,  and  doubtless  the 
others,  but  so  long  as  it  did  not  scream  the 
secret  at  them,  did  not  iiitrude  itself  vio- 
lently upon  their  notice,  he  hoped  that  it 
might  haply  remain  unexplored.  In  this 
day  of  chance  Luck  was  all  for  which  he 
dared  to  pray. 

He  knelt  to  his  bags,  and  unstrapped 
them  to  get  at  a  clasp-knife,  which  was  the 
only  weapon  he  could  lay  hands  upon.  He 
thrust,  too,  a  handful  of  money  into  his 
trousers  pocket,  and  he  jammed  all  the 
letters  and  papers  tliat  he  could  not  put 
into  his  pocket-book  ruthlessly  into  the 
stove.  There  were  still  his  initials  upon  toilet 
gear  and  linen,  but  there  was  no  means  of 
destroying  them,  and,  to  be  sure,  they  were 
of  a  modest  size  and  legibility.  Then  he 
returned  to  Gisela. 

^  The  giri  was  in  acute  distress.  She  had 
been  in  an  agony  during  their  absence,  and 
she  stood  now  with  pale  face  and  wet  eyes 
against  her  father's  breast,  though  more  as 
giving  consolation  than  seeking  defence. 
She  looked  at  Bothfield  and  spoke. 

"  Is  he  quite,  quite  dead  ?  " 

"  Be  calm,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man, 
drawing  her  to  him  with  a  caress.  "  He  is 
dead,  indeed  ;  but  he  was  a  bad  man,  and 
no  doubt  God  sent  him  this  quick  end  to 
save  him  from  a  crueller  fate.  We  must 
think  now,  not  of  him  who  is  beyond  our 
anxiety,  but  of  the  peril  in  which  we  find 
ourselves." 

Y 


'Hope?     Why.  were  alive  and  together.'" 
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Iter  eyes  searched  l^otlitield  again.  He 
met  tlieui  and  said  quickly — - 

"It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the 
letters  should  go." 

"And  that  I  should  take  them,"  she 
answered  in  the  same  quick  undertone. 
Aloud—"  You  killed  him— you  .?  Oh,  I— I 
pity  you  !  " 

"  You  need  not,"  said  Bothfield.  "  It  is 
a  terrible  misfortune,  but  I  have  no  regret 
for  it.  Your  father  will  have  told  you  that 
the  man  was  spying,  and  so  it  is  better  to 
have  slain  him  innocently  than  to  have  been 
driven  to  take  his  life  in  cold  blood.  He 
is  better  dead  than  alive  ;  and  it  is  of  our- 
selves that  we  must  think  first  and  longest, 
Fraulein." 

The  old  man  struck  his  hands  together. 

"  Oh  !  What  hope  remains  for  us  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Hope  ?  "  said  Bothfield.  "  Hope  ? 
Why,  we're  alive  and  together,  three  souls 
with  ready  brains.  Hope's  too  far-away  a 
word  for  us  to  use." 

The  words  were  brave,  and  in  speaking 
them  he  turned  his  face  to  the  window,  that 
the  others  should  not  see  the  perplexity  that 
was  in  it.  Standing  thus,  a  hand  touched 
his  arm,  and  (xisela's  voice  said  in  his  ear — 

"  There  is  one  thing  needful,  first.  You 
must  hide  the  overcoat." 

Bothfield  wheeled  about. 

"Where  is  it  ?"  said  his  lips. 

"  Under  tlie  sofa,"  was  the  mute  reply. 
Then  her  voice  said  aloud — "  Come,  father. 
You  promised  you  would  let  me  bandage  up 
that  poor  bruised  wrist.     Come  !" 

She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  the 
same  minute  Bothfield  stooped  to  withdraw 
the  coat.  It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  it 
before  they  came  to  consultation  and  to  his 
plans'  revealing.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
his  schemes  of  escape  were  not  too  ready  for 
recital. 

He  murmured  something  about  making 
sure  of  the  key,  and  darted,  Radenstein's 
back  still  upon  him,  to  his  bedroom. 

"As  w^ell  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb,"  he  said,  opening  the  cupboard  once 
more.  "  What  hides  one  here  may  well  hide 
two." 

The  body  of  Brother  Kurt  bulged  in  the 
dingy  shadows  ;  at  first  glance  Bothfield's 
heart  jumped  at  the  eerie  thing,  at  second 
he  plunged  it  out  of  sight  beneath  the  grey 
overcoat.  He  had  no  inclination  to  look 
upon  the  white  face  and  snarling  lips,  and 
the  coat  shrouded  them  as  reverently  as  any 
pall. 


He  closed  the  door  quickly,  having  neither 
time  nor  wish  for  further  hesitation,  and 
stepped  back  to  survey  the  wall  again.  The 
line  of  the  cupboard  hardly  showed  at  all. 
Perhaps  to  a  sharp  eye,  at  the  hinge— — - 

A  sound  in  the  passage  sent  all  thought  of 
the  door  flying  from  his  brain.  He  strained 
his  ears  and  listened.     Footsteps  ! 

They  came  to  his  door  and  stopped. 
Bothfield  held  his  breath.  Then  he  breathed 
very  fast,  for  they  passed  on  to  the  Raden- 
steins'  apartments,  and  the  rattle  of  an 
opening  door  was  followed  by  a  clack  of 
voices. 

They  were  too  distant  to  be  distinguished, 
and  his  forebodings  would  not  let  him  rest. 
He  opened  his  door  cautiously  and  found 
the  passage  empty.  The  next  step  took  him 
to  the  other  door,  and  left  him  with  his  ear 
against  the  panel,  and  his  eyes  keeping  guard 
upon  the  stairway  end  of  the  long  alley.  For 
the  rest  of  him,  his  legs  were  ready  to  carry 
him  back  to  retreat  or  forth  to  action,  as 
need  might  follow,  and  with  that,  and  his 
hand  upon  the  clasp-knife,  Bothfield  was 
indeed  a  man  of  precaution. 

A  strange  voice  drummed  upon  the  lis- 
tener's ear  and  grew  to  coherence  as  he  laid 
his  cheek  to  the  door. 

"  Anton  Goldberg  !  Come,  let  us  do  away 
with  this  child's  deception  at  which  you 
play.  Anton  Goldberg  is  at  Stolzhausen. 
Who  is  this  fellow?" 

Said  the  old  man's  voice  falteringly — 

"I  don't  know.  Before  God,  I  thought 
he  was  your  cousin.  I  don't  understand, 
Count.  We're  bewildered.  There's  a  terrible 
tangle  somewhere." 

"  If  I  thought  you  were  playing  false " 

said  the  threatening  voice. 

"  And  you  think  yourself  a  clever  man  ! " 
broke  in  Gisela,  contemptuously.  "Can't 
you  read  innocence  there  ?" 

There  was  silence.  Bothfield  waited  to 
hear  Gisela  parry  the  questions  he  expected 
to  fall  to  her.  He  pictured  to  himself  the 
Count — the  long-expected,  now  sprung  so 
suddenly  upon  them — pacing  the  room  full 
of  a  conspirator's  suspicions.  He  saw  the 
enigma  that  he  must  present ;  the  bewilder- 
ment ;  the  vain  conjecture  of  his  motive 
that  would  ensue. 

"And  you,  Fraulein — are  you  so  equally 
unknowing  ?  Come  ;  it  is  a  perilous  time, 
beset  by  dangers — will  you  risk  so  much  to 
shield  so  little  ?" 

"You  are  very  difficult  to  understand, 
Herr  Count.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  must  trust  me  altogether,  or " 
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"  Oh,  HeiT  Count,  yoii  know  how  much  I 
trust  you  ! " 

There  was  a  wordless  ejaculation,  and 
then  the  Count's  voice,  rising  a  little  in 
choler,  said — 

"  Yerj  well !  Herr  von  Radenstein,  I 
have  done  much  for  you  ;  look  to  it  that 
you  are  not  pulling  down  my  labours  to  your 
own  destruction.  It  is  not  possible  that  this 
man  can  have  personated  my  cousin  un- 
wittingly ;  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely 
that  he  could  have  done  it  without  your 
co-operation.  There  is  mischief  brewing. 
I  have  given  you  your  opportunity  for  con- 
fession, and  you  have  refused  it.  It  remains, 
now,  for  me  to,  confront  this — friend,  who 
is,  no  doubt,  near  at  hand,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that,  if  his  story  reveals  what  I  suspect, 
I  shall  not  be  the  man  to  forget." 

"  I  repeat " 

"  Fraulein  Gisela,  it  is  no  time  for  a 
woman's  trifling."  Bothfield  could  hear  the 
tremor  of  suppressed  exasperation  in  tlie 
voice.  "  I  have  you  in  my  care.  Rest 
assured  that  care  shall  continue,  even  if  it 
has  to  battle  against  your  own  charming 
folly." 

"  Dear  Count,  I  repeat " 

Bothfield  heard  no  more  of  Radenstein's 
protest.  There  was  a  hand  upon  the  door, 
and  he  darted  back  to  his  own  room. 

Fortunately  for  Bothfield,  the  Count  hesi- 
tated on  the  threshold.  It  gave  him  time 
to  compass  the  distance  between  the  doors 
without  leaving  a  scuffle  sound  to  show  his 
hurry,  and  it  gave  him,  too,  a  moment's 
breathing  space  in  which  to  review  his 
position. 

He  must  not  be  taken  ;  that  was  certain, 
because  of  the  urgent  work  he  had  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  lock  the  door  would 
not  delay  his  capture  above  the  time  it 
would  take  a  couple  of  stout  men  to  smash 
the  panels.  The  window  ?  A  glance  through 
it  showed  the  impossibihty  of  descent. 

The  matter  was  threshed  out  in  far  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  write  it — in  the  time, 
in  fact,  which  the  Count  spent  between  door 
and  door.  As  his  fingers  grasped  the  second 
handle  Bothfield  came  to  decision,  and  before 
they  had  released  it  he  was  within  the  cup- 
board, his  legs  across  tlie  innkeeper's  body, 
and  his  eyes  glued  by  irresistible  fascination 
to  the  tell-tale  hinge-crack,  through  which 
they  surveyed  the  room. 

Bothfield  did  not  give  much  for  his  chance 
of  avoiding  discovery ;  all  he  hoped  for  was 
that  he  might  be  able  to  spring  out  as  the 
door   was    opened,   and   tumble   the   Count 


undermost  with  his  knife  at  pricking  point 
to  keep  him  (piiet.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
he  had  come  back  to  recover  the  letters  ;  his 
fortune  and  freedom  were  at  stake  until  he 
could  lay  hands  upon  the  grey  overcoat. 
Possibly  he  intended  to  use  the  nimble 
fingers  of  some  minor  conspirator  once  more, 
and  to  trust  to  their  agility  to  snatch  his 
property  from  the  police.  Bnt  at  present, 
it  was  plain,  he  must  be  stuffed  to  repletion 
with  new  fears  and  suspicions,  gorged,  through 
Bothfield's  interference,  with  that  most  in- 
digestible fear  which  is  ever  food  to  the 
guilty.  The  Englishman's  heart  leapt 
exultantly  through  all  his  trouble.  If  there 
were  truth  in  the  legend  of  the  conscious 

weakness  of  evil-doers !     He  knew  that 

the  championship  of  the  helpless  was,  in 
itself,  a  buckler  of  strength.  He  kept  his 
eye  to  the  crack,  and,  straddled  across  the 
huddled  body,  indifferent  to  its  terrifying 
inertness,  and  to  the  link  between  the  per- 
fection of  his  brain  machinery,  with  its 
instrument  the  cudgel,  and  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  the  God  of  accident.  His  hand  still 
tingled  from  its  late  exercise,  and  it  warmed 
the  knife  over  which  it  curved,  trembling  a 
little  from  the  force  of  a  pumping  heart. 
He  cursed,  at  tluit  moment,  the  jarring 
nervousness  which  shook  him.  Would  the 
next  minute  find  him  work  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Count  entered, 
locked  it,  and  dropped  the  key  into  his 
pocket.  ' 

Bothfield  saw  the  likeness  at  the  first 
glimpse,  as  he  had  seen  it.  from  his  prison 
window.  It  was  a  striking  one  ;  but  he  saw, 
too,  that  proximity  and  familiarity  and  the 
shorn  moustache  would  thrust  it  back. 
Bothfield,  the  man  of  indifference  hitherto, 
remembered  the  looking-glass  story  of  an 
inexpressive  fresh -coloured  countenance — a 
face  that,  if  it  had  not  been  his  own,  would 
not  have  caught  his  memory  for  half  an 
hour.  The  Count's  face  was  his  in  feature  ; 
but  in  expression,  in  the  fire  that  burned 
within  his  eyes,  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth, 
they  were  far  apart.  The  stamp  of  some- 
thing very  like  genius  was  on  Gottfried  von 
Incke ;  his  was  the  face  of  potentialities, 
and  the  thread  of  cunning  made  them  evil. 
Bothfield's  heart  thumped  loudly  as  he 
looked,  for  he  saw  here  a  master  spirit,  and 
the  shackles  of  liis  own  colourless  years 
had  left  their  mark.  The  conscious  virtue 
of  the  preceding  moment  no  longer  buoyed 
him,  though  Gisela  still  beckoned  from 
above. 

Count  Gottfried  von  Incke  had  come  in  a 
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'  He  frowned  now,  biting  his  finger-nails  as  he  surveyed  the  room." 


harry.  His 
clothes  were 
unbrnshed  and 
disl>e  veiled — ■ 
i^ood  clothes, 
well  matching 
the  overcoat ; 
his  eyes  had 
black  pits 
under  them, 
and  they  were 
red  fi'om  want 
of  sleep.  A 
perpendicular 
furrow,  one  of 
the  lines  that 
are  cut  upon 
a  man's  fore- 
head by  hard 
and  reckless 
living,  gave 
him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a 
perpetual 
frown.  He 
frowned  now, 
in  reality, 
biting  his 
finger-nails  as 
he  surveyed 
the  room,  and 
scowling  at 
his  secret 
thoughts.  The 
portmanteaux 
claimed  first 
attention.  He 
lifted  them  to 
the  bed,  ripped 
0  pen  the 
leather  with  a 
knife  that  was, 
as  Bothfield 
recognised,  a 
readier  weapon 
than  his  own, 
and  disem- 
bowelled both 
bags  with  his 
thin,  blunt- 
nosed  fingers. 
They  scam- 
pered over  the 
inside  pockets 
like  spiders, 
they  turned  up 
the  initials  on 
each  garment, 
a  n  d     they 
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ponclied  a  memorandiiin-book  wliicli  Botb- 
field  had  overlooked,  and  in  which  he  liad 
scrawled  a  few  trains  and  a  tailor's  address. 
Shirts,  razors,  ties,  were  examined  swiftly 
and  cast  aside.  The  empty  writing-case  led 
the  Count,  after  a  sharp  scrutiny,  to  the 
stove,  and  to  make  a  guttural  exclamation  at 
the  heap  of  burnt  paper  inside  its  door.  He 
passed  and  repassed  so  close  to  the  cupboard 
that  Bothfield  held  his  breath  for  fear  of  dis- 
covery, and  was  able  to  note  a  circumstance 
that  went  a  way  towards  reviving  him. 
The  Count  was  growing  nervous  at  the 
increased  mystery  of  the  search-^;  he  feared 
■ — how  many  eneniies  had  the  man  ?— and, 
though  the  room  was  chill  and  his  work 
light,  beads  of  perspiration  stood  about  the 
furrow\  He  had  the  bitterest  of  foes 
against  him  in  a  whilom  friend  and  an 
insulted  sovereign,  and  it  was  little  wonder 
if  he  had  connected  him  with  his  present 
danger.  And  the  sickening  doubt  that 
mUxSt  be  in  his  mind  concerning  the  over- 
coat !  Bothfield  felt  the  cloth  under  his 
feet,  cloaking  the  silenced  innkeeper. 

The  bed  and  table  were  the  subjects  of 
the  Count's  next  investigation,  and  he 
burrowed  and  peered  by  the  light  that 
strained  through  the  grimy  window.  Then 
he  stood  out  again  and  let  his  eyes  search 
the  walls  of  the  room. 

Bothfield's  heart-beats  were  suffocating  ; 
the  thing  was  a  nightmare  ;  he  could  not 
move  his  eye  from  the  chink,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  Count's  eye  met  it,  passed,  and 
returned  to  the  challenge.  It  was  his  turn  now 
to  sweat  with  anxiety,  and  the  knife  became 
moist  and  slippery.  He  glared  through  the 
chink  at  the  other  orb,  the  current  running 
once  again  full  tilt  towards  despair. 

The  pause  that  follow^ed  seemed  ages  long. 
It  was  in  reality  the  fraction  of  a  minute, 
and  then,  to  the  stupefaction  of  our  hero, 
the  gaze  was  withdrawn,  the  Count  made  a 
step  forw^ard  to  the  right  side  of  the  wall  in 
which  the  cupboard  lay,  and  disappeared 
from  the  field  of  vision.  What  followed 
was  left  to  the  ear  only,  and  Bothfield  heard 
a  click,  a  creak,  a  sound  of  a  shutting  door, 
and  after — silence. 

It  was  Mr.  Bothfield's  first  thought  that 
the  Count  had  espied  him,  and  with  devilish 
ingenuity,  was  waiting,  upright  against  the 
wall,  to  pounce  upon  him  as  he  came  from 
refuge.  He  was  sure  of  the  matter  for 
some  minutes,  until  the  continued  silence, 
and  the  sounds  that  had  immediately  preceded 
it,  assured  him  that  it  was  not  the  truth.  The 
strained  acuteness  of  his  ears  insisted,  in  spite 


of  the  untouched  door  and  the  impassable 
window,  that  there  wiis  no  one  in  the  room. 

Minutes  passed.  The  silence  was  not  to 
be  gainsaid.  Bothfield,  panting  a  little 
from  incredulity,  and  yet  convinced  by  the 
evidence  of  his  sense,  opened  the  door  of 
the  closet,  tiptoed  over  the  dead  man,  and 
crept  softly  forth. 

The  Count  had  vanished,  and,  since  days 
of  translation  were  over,  it  was  only  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  there  was  an  exit 
from  the  room  which  the  astuteness  of 
Francis  Bothfield  had  failed  to  discover. 
He  looked  at  the  wall,  remembering  the 
agonised  moment  in  which  he  had  searched 
in  vain  for  the  chink  of  tlie  closet. 

The  panelling  bulged  everywhere,  and 
there  was  nothing  at  first  sight  to  tell  that 
one  crack  differed  in  purpose  from  another. 
Bothfield,  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  no 
the  Count  lurked  within  striking  distance, 
put  his  face  close  to  the  wall  and  studied  it 
nearly.  He  remembered  that  the  cupboard 
had  been  betrayed  to  him  in  part  by  an 
absence  of  dust  in  the  wall's  interspace,  and 
he  searched  for  the  same  sign  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  wooden  screen. 

A  spider  strolled  out  of  a  perpendicular 
crack,  cast  about  it  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
picnic  stufP,  encountered  Bothfield's  eye,  and 
fled  again.  It  moved  circumspectly  into  a 
dust-free  cranny,  and  it  did  not  need  a 
second  glance  from  the  searcher  to  tell  that 
he  had  found — his  gaze  followed  the  line 
and   proved  the   discovery— the  signs  of   a 

cunningly  hidden   door What  had 

Captain  Cossebaude  said,  in  the  far-away 
yesterday,  about  a  rabbit-warren  ? 

So  the  Count  knew  much,  but  not  all  ; 
and  while  he  was  not  infallible  there  was 
hope  for  the  rival  faction.  Yet  this  secret 
departure  had  in  it  something  menacing  and 
hateful,  something  to  clog  the  footsteps  of  a 
man  opposed  to  a  foeman  of  such  unexpected 
resource.  Bothfield's  brain  whirled.  There 
were  wheels  within  wheels  ;  there  was  sus- 
picion piled  upon  suspicion  ;  and  he,  sur- 
feited with  manslaughter  and  deception  and 
counterplot,  felt  as  if  the  blood-guilty  hand 
Wv3re  tied,  by  its  misadventures,  to  cripple  its 
owner  in  the  fight  to  come.  His  wits  were 
slow  and  unready,  and  fear  dragged  pain- 
fully at  his  heels. 

He  picked  at  the  crevice  with  his  finger- 
nails. No  door  swung  back  in  answer,  and 
he  concluded  that  there  were  further  efforts 
to  be  made  than  to  cry,  "  Open  sesame ! "  But 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  importance  ;  the  first 
thinff  to  be  done  was  to  return  to  the  Raden- 
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steins,  to  compass  tlic  surrender  of  the  letters 
iit  all  hazards — a  prospect  which  hlled  him 
with  dismay  —  and  to  encounter  the  sub- 
sequent and  lesser  troubles  of  violence,  inter- 
ception, and  robbery  that  lay  between  the 
present  situation  of  the  documents  and  their 
delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  law. 

He  seized  the  door-handle,  prepared  to 
meet  danger  outside,  and  yet  convinced  with- 
out mental  argument  that  he  must  see  Gisela 
von  Eadenstein  at  once.  He  turned  it,  hand 
and  heart  alike  ready  for  probabilities,  turned 
it — ^and  turned  it  again.  And,  with  the  fact 
that  the  door  remained  fast  shut  and  that 
yet  another  angry  twist  at  the  knob  was  in- 
effectual, the  recollection  of  Incke's  entry 
came  like  a  douche  upon  him.  The  door 
was  locked  in  the  inside,  and  the  key — the 
key  was  in  the  Count's  coat-pocket ! 

Bothfield  rattled  and  thumped  at  the  door 
in  the  exasperation  of  the  moment :  it  took 
second  thoughts  to  show  him  that  the  noise 
would  bring  his  adversaries  upon  him,  and  to 
remind  him  that  freedom  was  in  jeopardy. 
He  whipped  back  to  a  respectful  distance 
from  temptation  and  jogged  his  brain  again. 

If    the   Count's   way   led    haply    to    the 

street !      But   Bothfield    had    not   the 

letters,  and  without  them  the  Prince's  police 
would  be  unpleasant  folk  to  tackle.  Gisela 
had  them  :  it  was  in  her  hands  to  expose 
herself  to  risk  and  danger,  and  though 
common  sense  hinted  that  she  would  come 
to  the  risk  of  less  delay  as  a  messenger  than 
he,  yet  Bothfield  would  have  thrown  worlds 
into  the  scale,  as  he  stood  there,  to  recover 
possession  of  the  key.  It  was  certain  that, 
were  he  unable  to  get  back  to  the  Kaden- 
steins  at  once,  Grisela  would  set  out  upon  her 
perilous  mission,  and  Bothfield  saw  her  in  his 
mind  already  tracked  and  overcome  by  the 
ruffians  of  the  Weissen  Hirsch,  and  marked 
down  by  her  own  intrepidity  for  destruc- 
tion. It  was  possible  that  even  if  she 
reached  the  police  headquarters  unmolested, 
she  would  be  clapped  into  custody  as  a  Revo- 
lutionary, without  a  hearing  ;  how  could  a 
woman  argue  with  a  great,  crooked-minded, 
blunt- witted  oaf  like  Cossebaude  ?  It  was 
of  vital  necessity  that  he  should  escape  from 
the  room,  and  do  anything — risk  anything, 
to  return  to  her.  Bothfield  glared  about 
him  in  desperation  and  found  his  eyes  upon 
the  secret  door. 

It  had  come  to  that ;  and  he  stepped  to  it 
without  tnore  ado.  His  only  chance  lay  in 
the  unknown  ways  behind  the  panelling  ;  liis 
only  hope  that  he  might  turn  from   tliem 


once  more  into  the  quiet  wings  of  the  house, 
and  so  thread  his  way  back  to  his  rightful 
place.  The  grey  overcoat  lay  undiscovered, 
and  beneath  it  was  stretched  tlie  stiffening 
Kurt.  Bothfield  thought,  as  he  worked  at 
the  panelling  with  his  knife,  of  the  dead  inn- 
keeper ;  but  it  was  only  with  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  the  horror  he  liad  felt  at  first.  The 
dead  past  must  bury  its  dead  ;  he  was  all  for 
the  crov^ded  present.  Sometime,  perhaps, 
when  he  regained  that  outside  world  in 
which  he,  an  oyster  among  oysters,  had  once 
existed,  he  would  have  manslaughter  and 
bloodshed  brought  before  him  in  their  true 
proportions.  At  present  they  were  small 
things  compared  with  the  twist  of  a  rippling 
curl,  and  with  the  need  for  a  steel  blade  in  a 
firm  hand  to  do  his  will  among  the  crannies. 
He  prised  at  the  opening  and  threw  all  his 
attention  upon  the  task. 

The  knife  faltered  in  the  crack  at  a  place 
some  three  feeb  above  the  floor.  It  had 
found  an  obstacle,  and  it  slipped  upon  it. 
Bothfield  was  on  his  knees  at  once,  to  find 
that  he  had  struck  metal,  and  that  he  could 
see  rust,  half  an  inch  in,  with  an  attentive 
eye.  He  put  one  hand  against  the  door  to 
press  it,  and  he  fidgeted  the  blade  with  the 
other  till  he  felt  it  slip  into  a  socket.  Main 
force  would  have  done  it,  but  better  luck 
prevailed.  There  was  a  jerk,  a  snap,  and — 
hey  presto  ! — the  door  was  open. 

He  saw  a  shallow  closet,  of  the  door's 
width,  at  first  sight ;  a  second  view^  told  him 
that  there  was  no  floor,  and  that  the  head  of 
a  ladder,  the  rungs  of  which  went  downward 
into  darkness,  was  close  against  his  feet.  It 
was  a  rude  staircase,  and  it  had  evidently 
been  made  by  removing  the  cupboard's 
bottom  and  upstanding  the  ladder  through 
the  hole.  Bothfield,  though  he  stooped  and 
looked,  could  not  see  to  the  foot :  he  could 
only  tell  that  where  the  Count  had  been  he 
could  follow.  He  had  imagined  a  winding 
passage  upon  the  level  of  the  room,  and  this 
descent  into  the  depths  of  the  inn  was  not 
much  to  his  taste.  However,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  go  forward  or  to  sit  still,  and 
his  new^  temper  made  short  work  of  the 
choice.  He  stood  on  the  topmost  rung, 
swung  the  door  inwards,  and  heard  the 
spring  click  as  it  shut  him  out  of  light. 
He  waited  until  his  fingers  found  that  they 
could  easily  move  it  from  the  inside,  and 
then  he  left  the  dingy  bedroom  to  guard  its 
own  secret,  and  fearful  still,  but  still  amazed 
at  his  ability  for  action,  descended  the  ladder, 
rung  by  rung. 


{^To  be  ronUniied.) 
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By  H.  Swan. 


TllvHtrated  by  Join)  Fimiemore. 


WHILE  London  is  still  sleeping  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  twilight  is  dim 
and  grey  before  dawn,  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  hushed  City  are  certain  wakefnl 
corners,  where  hundreds  of  Imsy  hands  are 
already  at  work  replenishing  the  larders  of 
the  great  Metropolis.  The  streets  of  Smith- 
field,  around  the  Central  Meat  and  Poultry 
Market,  are  alive  with  traffic.  Hour  after 
hour,  in  a  constant  stream,  supplies  come 
pouring  in— may])e  despatched  by  midnight 
train  but  a  few  hours  ago  from  some  pretty 
English  village,  maybe  shipped  from  the 
Antipodes  months  before — to  satisfy  for  a 
single  day  the  miglity  hunger  of  the  Giant 
City.  Carts  and  vans  of  every  description 
rumble  u])  in  continuous  succession,  some 
laden  with  crates  and  hampers  from  the 
railways  and  the  docks,  but  most  of  them 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  piled  up 
carcasses  of  meat. 

The  drowsy  })oy,  who  has  been  sleeping  as 
peacefully  on  the  top  of  a  stack  of  beef  or 
mutton  as  if  it  had  been  a  hayrick,  is  jolted 
awake  by  the  stopping  of  his  van,  and 
mechanically  springs  to  attention  and  begins 
the  job  of  unloading. 

The  porters,  incessantly  running  their 
trolleys  in  and  out,  Avheel  away  the  goods 
into  tlie  market-place,  the  Avagon  drives  off 
and  another  pulls  up  in  its  place.  Since.one 
o'clock  the  slowly  moving  procession  of  carts 
around  the  market-square  has  been  con- 
tinuous.     By  four  o'clock  the  shops  within 


are  well  stocked,  the  salesmen  begin  to 
arrive,  and  the  Imsiness  of  the  day  begins. 

Tlie  market-place  itself,  with  its  lofty 
glass-arched  avenues  and  its  quaint  i'ed-l)iick 
shops  at  intervals  on  either  side  of  the 
intersecting  arcades,  is  not  unpleasing  to  the 
eye  -  but  the  hangings  thereof  are  somewhat 
barbaric  in  colour  and  design,  and  the 
spectator  turns  with  lelief  from  the  raw  red 
of  thousands  of  suspended  joints  to  the 
tenderer  tints  observable  on  the  alternate 
stalls,  wliere  rows  of  naked  fowls  are  drawn 
up  side  by  side  in  limp  array.  A  few 
hampers  of  live  birds  are  lying  about  the 
floor  of  the  market-place,  and  now  and  then 
from  })eliind  the  wooden  grating  of  his  box 
a  cock  cheerily  o'ei'crows  his  captivity. 

But  there  is  not  nuicli  feathered  life  in  the 
market,  and  the  artistic  eye,  remim'scent  of 
that  wonder  of  colouring,  Fred  Walker's 
"  Fish  Stall,"  fails  to  find  a  companion 
picture  in  a  study  of  plumage  on  the  Poultry 
Stall,  for  the  birds  generally  arrive  plucked 
ready  for  the  shop  window. 

Nor  is  the  stall  more  suggestive  to  the 
casual  observer.  He  may  surmise  that  one 
fowl  will  cut  up  tougher  th{in  another,  but 
his  imagination  does  not  soar  beyond  their 
possibilities  as  roast  or  boiled.  To  the  eye 
of  the  expert,  however,  they  tell  a  story  ; 
a  glatice  will  enable  him  to  make  a  shrewd 
guess  at  their  nationality,  history,  and  value 
in  £  ^^  d.,  and  to  draw  a  moral  therefrom. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  poultry  trade 
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of  London  has  been  revolutionised.  Fowls, 
like  game,  used  to  be  the  luxury  of  a  season. 
Sometimes  there  were  none  to  be  had.  But 
the  not  wholly  disinterested  kindness  of  our 
foreign  neigh bonrs  has  filled  the  gap  in  our 
markets,  and  so  spoilt  us,  that  Avhat  was  once 
a  luxury  is  now  a  necessity— a  plentiful 
supply  of  poultry  all  the  year  round  ;  though 
even  yet  we  are  far  from  realising  the 
cherished  ideal  of  Henry  lY.,  that  "  chaque 
paysan  de  mon  rof/atime  puisse  mettre  la  poule 
cm  pot  Is  iUmanrhe,'"  for  the  fragments  left 
over  from  West  End  tables  never  reach  the 
East  End  poor. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  fowls  which  come 
through  the  London  markets  of  Leadenhall 
and  Smithfield  in  a  year.  But,  judging  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  foreign 
import,  and  the  approximate  proportion  of 
British  to  foreign  produce  sold  at  diflPerent 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
leading  salesmen  (such  as  Messrs.  Keevill  and 
Weston,  and  others)  that  London  consumes 
not  less  than  15,000,000  fowls  a  year,  which 
if  evenly  divided  among  the  population, 
would  allow  about  three  per  head  per 
annum. 

For  eggs  we  pay  over  £4,000,000  a  year 
to  foreign  countries.  During  the  early 
spring  months  about  three-quarters  of  the 
poultry  on  the  Tiondon  markets  is  of  foreign 
or  doionial  im]M)rt.  During  tlie  five  months 
from  ])ecend)er  to  April  of  last  year  we 
imported  poultry  to  the  value  of   £7r)9,()90 


(or  almost  twice  the 
amount  imported  for 
the  whole  year  of 
1894). 

The  enormous  de- 
mand which  tliese 
figures  represent  has 
been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent created  by  the 
available  supply.  Our 
wants  have  been 
anticipated  and  pro- 
V  i  d  e  d  for  from 
abroad,  eVen  before 
we  were  aware  of 
them,  and  now  we 
realise  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  that 
our  markets  are 
crowded  with  foreign 
produce  which  we 
might  and  ought  to 
have  pro  tided  for 
ourselves !  AVill  it 
take  a  disastrous  war  to  rouse  us  to  the  need 
of  being  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting  in 
the  matter  of  food  supplies  ? 

England's  Backwardness. 

Until  the  last  year  or  two,  poultry-keeping 
in  England  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill. 
Although  it  is  a  fact  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  British  Isles  the  climate  and  soil 
are  suitable  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
quality  of  poultry  (and  eggs)  in  the  world, 
yet  we  have  not  learnt  the  secret  of  making 
them  pay. 

The  heavy  railway  rates  have  undoubtedly 
been  a  serious  handicap  to  home  produce  ;  "' 
but  it  seems  a  ridiculous  anomaly  that 
poultry  can  be  reared  and  brouglit  to  us 
from  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea  to  be 
sold  more  cheaply  than  that  sent  from  the 
home  counties.t 

A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of  the 
most  successful  of  our  foreign  competitors,  as 
compared  with  our  own,  may  give  us  some 
clue  to  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
this  result. 


*  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  has  taken  .the  lead  in 
lowering  its  rates,  and  other  Companies  have  followed 
suit,  but  there  is  still  much  improvement  to  be  hoped 
for  as  re![?ards  facilities  afforded  for  transport  of 
agricultural  produce. 

t  il'he  countries  (named  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
Returns)  on  which  we  cliiefly  depend  for  our  foreign 
poultry  supplies  are  :  Russia,  France,  lielgium  (through 
Avhich'passesthe  ])roducefroui  other  Kuroi)ean  countries), 
and  the  Colonies. 
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Russia. 

In  the  coldest  regions  of  Northern 
Russia — says  Captain  Wiggins — the  peasantry 
have  to  contend  with  a  thermometer  run- 
ning down  to  57°  Fahr.  below  freezing. 
Their  cottages  are  warmed  each  by  an 
enormous  brick  oven  called  a  "  peetch,"  and 
beneath  this,  in  an  enclosure  some  tAvo  feet 
in  height  and  seven  by  four  in  area,  the 
fowls  are  kept  snug  and  warm,  and  are  fed 
through  a  barred  wooden  grating  in  front ; 
the  chicks  escape  sometimes  from  their  con- 
hnement,  to  take  a  run  in  the  kitchen,  and 
pop  up  their  cheeky  heads  from  unexpected 
corners  as  they  dodge  among  children  and 
furniture,  heedless  of  the  warning  calls  of 
the  agitated  mother  hen  under  the  oven. 

In  the  warmer  regions  further  south, 
grain  is  so  plentiful  that  the  feathered  flocks 
can  pick  up  a  free  livelihood  by  roaming  the 
fields.  80  little  do  they  cost  their  owners, 
that  the  villagers  will  sell  them  as  low  as 
Gi.  a  pair,  to  the  agent  who  comes  round  to 
collect  for  exportation.  The  birds  are 
generally  killed  during  the  cold  weather,  and 


after  plucking  are  placed  on  shelves  in  a 
rough  shed  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
freezing  air ;  preserved  by  this  natural 
method,  they  are  wrapped  tightly  in  brown 
paper,  packed  in  wooden  cases,  and  sent 
enormous  distances  to  the  coast,  whence  they 
are  shipped  in  small  vessels  to  England.  So 
hard  are  they  frozen,  that,  unless  delayed 
unduly  on  the  voyage,  they  generally  arrive 
in  good  condition,  in  spite  of  the  drawd^ack 
that  they  are  not  kept  in  artificial  refrigera- 
tion during  transport. 

The  Russian  fowl  holds  its  own  on  the 
London  markets,  by  reason  of  its  cheapness, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  salesmen,  it  has  come 
to  stay.  The  typical  Russian  chicken  is 
neither  large  nor  plump — it  emerges  from  its 
wooden  case,  looking  like  a  fossilised  fowl  of 
the  Glacial  Period  ;  still,  recalling  its  rtrange 
history,  one  cannot  deny  that  it  is  an 
interesting  bird.  When  it  appears  in  some 
cheap  restaurant  or  third-rate  hotel  in  the 
saucy  guise  of  "  poiilet  grille  a  la  diable,^' 
or  in  more  melting  mode  as  "  rreme  de 
volaille,''  it  will  have  creditably  fulfilled  its 
destiny. 
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France. 

"  France  not  only  supplies  her  own  needs, 
wliicli  are  great,  but  is  enabled  to  export 
large  ([uantities  both  of  eggs  and  poultry."  '^ 

This  enviable  independence  is  due  chiefly 
to  tlie  success  of  sinall  poultry-keepers  all 
over  the  country,  who  by  excellence  of 
method  and  organisation  make  the  most  of 
their  little  means. 

'J'he  farms  are  small  and  space  is  valuable, 
so  tliat  no  ground  can  be  spared  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  poultry,  but  the  fowls  are 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  over  the  vineyards 
and  even  over  the  cornfields  when  the  yonng 
blades  have  sprouted  strongly,  and  in  this  way 
they  not  only  thrive  by  the  sustenance  they 
pick  up,  but  do  great  good  to  the  fields  by 
weeding,  manuring,  and  ridding  them  of 
li armful  slugs. 

The  fowl-houses  are  often  made  with  a 
handle  at  either  end,  so  that  they  can  be 
shifted  from  place  to  place  between  the  rows 
of  vines  or  to  a  corner  of  the  field. 

The  French  farmer  largely  owes  his  success 


to  the  skill  of  his  wife  in  fattening  the 
chickens  for  market.  In  France,  artificial 
cramming  has  long  been  in  vogue.  As 
soon  as  they  are  big  enough,  the  birds  are 
placed  in  cages  in  a  dimly  lighted  shed  and 
fed  twice  a  day,  or,  rather,  forced  to  feed  to 
the  utmost  of  their  digestive  capacity. 

The  food  is  made  of  meal  softened  in  milk 
or  water  to  about  the  thickness  of  porridge, 
and  is  generally  given  through  a  funnel 
which  is  inserted  in  the  bird's  throat,  and 
into  which  the  mixture  is  spooned  until  the 
crop  is  full.  The  process  of  cramming 
generally  lasts  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
birds  are  then  killed,  not  by  wringing  the 
neck,  as  is  the  common  practice  in  England, 


*  "  Poultry-Keeping   as    an     Industry   for    Farmers 
and  Cottagers."     By  E.  Brown. 


but  by  stabbing  with  a  long  knife  in  the  roof 
of   the   mouth   so   as   to   pierce  the   brain 
and    cause    instant    death.      They    are 
plucked  while  still  warm,  and  "shaped" 
])y    pressing,    breast    downwards, 
upon      a      shaping-board      to 
mould  them  to  the  approved 
market  pattern.     The  French 
thoroughly    understand    the 
value  of  "  good  form,"  and 
spare  no  pains  to  make  their 
fowls    presentable    by    care- 
ful   prepai'ation    and    pack- 
ing. 

The  small  farmer  will  sell 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  of 
these  fatted  fowls  in  a  year,  thanks  to  the 
skill  of  Madame,  who  has  doubtless  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
business — from  hatching  to  packing  ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  English  farmer's  wife 
might  not  similarly  add  a  substantial  sum  to 
her  good -man's  income  ? 

French  fowls,  as  a  rule,  fetch  deservedly 
high  prices  on  the  London  markets,  the 
choicest  breeds,  La  Bresse  and  T>a  Fleclie, 
rivalling  in  quality  and  size  our  own  Surreys. 
And  for  the  Christmas  season  enormous 
quantities  of  turkeys  and  geese  also  arrive 
from  Normandy  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  France. 

Canada. 

During  the  last  year  or  tw^o,  however, 
these  popular  fowls  have  met  their  match 
in  the  geese  and  turkeys  from  Canada  and 
the  States,  which  now  dispute  the  precedence 
with  them. 

Few  persons  will  be  found  to  consider 
Datriotism  before  profit  ;  but,  excellence 
being  equal  in  the  supplies  offered  by  the 
Colonies  and  by  foreign  countries,  would 
it  be  stretching  a  point  too  far  to   expect 
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the  "  Imperial-minded  "  to  prefer   Colonial 
to  alien  produpe  ? 

The  Oovernment  of  Canada  has  heen  a 
good  foster-mother  to  agricnltiu'al  enter- 
prise. Not  only  has  it  given  instruction 
in  the  best  scientific  methods  of  farming, 
provided  experimental  stations  and  depots 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  produce  in 
different  districts,  but  it  has  actually  under- 
taken to  secure  a  market  for  the  produce  by 
arranging  for  the  provision  of  refrigerating 
plant  on  board  some  of  the  trans-i^tlantic 
boats,  so  that  it  may  be  conveyed  in  sound 
condition  to  its  destination.  Since  this 
innovation  the  Canadian  poultry  trade  has 
been  developed  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Creese  and  turkeys  can  be  easily  reared  on 
the  spacious  farms  of  the  West. 

A  celebrated  Canadian  breeder,  on  being 
asked  upon  what  he  fed  his  famous  turkeys, 
repHed,  "  On  apples  and  grubs,"  meaning 
to  say  that  the  creatures  throve  on  mar- 
vellously casual  treatment.  However  that 
may  be,  systematic  "  fattening "  is  now 
recommended  in  Canada  to  "  finish  off  "  the 
birds  daring  the  last  three  weeks  before 
they  are  killed,  and  exporters  are  taking 
heed,  in  all  details  of  handling  and  packing, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  London 
market. 

Besides  our  growing  trade  with  Canada, 
great  quantities  of  poultry  are  also  shipped 
to  us  from  Boston  and  New  York,  the 
favourite  breed  sent  over  being  the  ''  Ply- 
mouth Rock,"  a  serviceable  bird,  but  one 
which,  on  account  of  its  deep  yellow-coloured 
skin,  fetches  a  lower  price  than  the  white- 
skinned  varieties. 

The  chief  secret  of   the  success  of 
American  and  Colonial  trade  is  the 
recent    perfection    of    the    re- 
frigerating    system,     which 
involves  a  continuous  chain 
of    many    hnks    between 
the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

One  of  the  greatest 
advances  of  our  time  in  '■^<Myii-^;r^ 
connection  with  meat  and  '^^r^^^SS 
poultry  supply  is  the 
application  of  artificial 
cooling  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  foods.  The 
refrigerating  vaults,  in 
which  imported  meat  and 
fowls  and  other  perishable 
food  is  stored,  are  a  won- 
derful sight ! 

In  the  basement  of  the 


Smithfield  Market  is  a  gigantic  cellar  con- 
taining dozens  of  chambers,  which  are  kept 
at  an  average  temperature  of  12"^  Fahr.  below 
freezing.  This  degree  of  cold  is  maintained 
by  means  of  circulating  currents  of  air  cooled 
by  contact  with  pipes  through  which  icy 
brine  is  flowing,  the  brine  itself  being  con- 
stantly re-chilled  (after  passing  through  tlie 
freezing-chambers)  by  the  agency  of  expand- 
ing ammonia-vapour. 

In  this  marvellous  underground  labyrinth 
perishable  food  may  be  stored  for  montlis 
without  deterioration,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  is  put  there  in  perfectly  sound  condi- 
tion. (There  are  turkeys  left  over  fron)  last 
Christmas  which  will  probably  make  a 
second  debut  next  winter  !) 
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During  December  and  Jaiiimry,  when  the 
largest  supplies  are  received  from  abroad,, 
the  rooms  of  the  vast  storehouse  are  packed 
to  the  ceiling. 

Ireland. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  not  without  help 
nearer  home.  Our  good  sister  Erin,  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  our  wants,  sends  us 
every  year  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  value 
of  over  £2,000,000.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  E.  Brown,  "  there  are  now 
about  4,000,000  more  fowls  kept  in  Ireland 
than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago."^ 

Thousands  of  lean  Irish  fowls  are  sent 
over  to  Sussex  to  be  crammed,  and  after 
three  weeks  of  this  treatment— to  which  the 
half-starved  creatures  take  very  kindly  -  they 
appear  upon  our  markets  as  '"  finest  Surreys." 

A  large  quantity  of  dead  poultry  also 
comes  hither  direct  from  Ireland  ;  but  this 
is  of  such  poor  quality— being  too  suggestive 
of  the  lean  and  hungry  village  of  its  origin 
— that  the  birds  rarely  fetch  more  than 
2.?.  M.  apiece.  The  value  of  these  fowls  is 
frequently  lessened  by  careless  packing.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  birds  thrown  higgledy- 
piggledy  into  their  boxes  and  jammed  together 
anyhow,  with  the  result  that  they  arrive  in 
more  distressful  condition  tlian  when  they 


left  their  "  distressful  (lountry.'"*  Small 
wonder  that  these  specimens,  when  they 
reach  the  market,  often  have  to  be  sold  off 
for  10 s.  a  dozen. 

But  the  Irish  trade  is  as  yet  oidy  in  its 
infancy.  Ireland  is  now  very  busy  setting 
her  house  in  order,  and  to  that  end  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is 
lending  most  valuable  help.  Co-operative 
poultry  societies  have  been  started  which 
will  soon,  we  hope,  enable  the  peasantry,  by 
improved  methods  of  rearing  and  marketing, 
to  earn  double  their  present  profits. 

In  what  direction  those  improvements 
must  come  we  shall  no  doubt  discover  by 
examining  the  causes  of  failure  in  our  own 
country. 

England. 

Though  agriculture  in  England  is  at 
present  in  sad  disgrace,  yet  happily  we 
may  still  see  relics  of  its  brighter  days  in 
those  quaint  old  farmhouses  which  remain 
around  our  villages.  There  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  to  an  English  eye  than  the  sight  of 
such  a  farm,  nestling  cosily  amid  barns 
and  hayricks,  among  cornfields  and  green 
meadows,  with  all  its  busy  farmyard  life  — 
the  inevitable  barndoor  cock,  perched  on 
some  "  coign   of  vantage,"  lording   it   over 
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the  feathered  tribe,  the  careful  cackling  hen 
fussing  about  among  her  fluffy  brood,  the 
ecstatic  chuckle  of  the  older  chicks  when  the 
farm-boy  arrives  to  scatter  handfuls  of  grain 
among  them — how  they  scuffle  and  tumble 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  and  greed  ! 

Here  we  have  a  charming  glimpse  of 
English  rural  life.  But,  alas  I  too  often  the 
picturesque  farm  is  not  the  paying  one  !  Of 
poultry  and  eggs  it  produces  no  more  than 
it  consumes — in  some  cases  not  even  so 
much.  For  it  has  been  known  that  the 
farmer's  wife — to  her  shame  be  it  spoken  ! — 
has  made  shift  by  buying  from  the  hawker 
of  foreign  poultry  who  came  round  to  her 
door  ! 

But  how  is  it  that  we  cannot  make  poultry 
pay  as  well  as  other  countries  ?  Because  for 
years  poultry-keeping  in  England  has  been 
conducted  by  the  rule  of  haphazard,  and  the 
same  old  muddling  ways,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  have  resulted  in 
the  total  inability  of  the  country  to  meet  the 
present  demands  of  the  London  market. 
The  "  barndoor  "  cock,  prince  of  mongrels, 
has  too  long  ruled  the  roost — he  should  have 
given  place  years  ago  to  pure-bred  sires. 

No  trouble  has  been  taken  in  the  selection 
of  stock — to  kee])  only  good  breeds  either  for 
table  or  for  laying,  such   as  Indian  (jlame. 
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Dorking,  and  Wyandotte — and  to  keep  them 
distinct  from  one  another  ;  to  minimise  the 
danger  of  disease  among  the  birds  by 
frequently  changing  their  run  as  the  ground 
becomes  stale ;  to  practise  the  strictest  cleanli- 
ness in  all  details  of  housing  and  management. 
These  points,  which  are  all  of  the  utmost 
importance,  have  been  too  long  neglected  ; 
and  as  for  such  "  new-fangled  "  methods  as 
incubation  and  artificial  cramming,  they 
have  been  until  recently  utterly  despised. 
Happily,  at  last,  the  English  people  are 
awaking  to  the  possibilities  of  scientific 
poultry-keeping. 

Mr.  E.  Brown,  who  has  lectured  for  the 
County  Council  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
is  encouraging  as  to  this  newly  aroused 
interest.  The  good  country  folk  who,  he 
says,  used  to  object  that  "  they  knew  best 
how^  to  mind  their  own  business,"  are 
now  becoming  quite  enthusiastic  in  their 
desire  to  learn  better  methods.  Local 
country  shows  do  much  to  encourage  the 
villagers  in  the  keeping  of  fine  breeds,  which 
is  the  first  essential  step  to  progress. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Brooke  (Past  Master  of  the 
Poulterers'  Company,  and  a  leader  among 
salesmen  on  the  London  markets)  is  anxious 
to  encourage  the  British  industry.  He  says  : 
"  So  greatly  have  I  been  impressed  with  the 
manifest  improvement  of  our  English  breeds 
of  poultry  throughout  the  country,  tliat  I 
shall  most  willingly  continue  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  in  bringing  this  industry  up 
to  the  level  of  its  real  possibilities." 

But  though  individual  interest  may  do 
much,  co-operation  is  the  power  to  whicli  we 
must  chiefly  look  for  aid.  This  power  is  now 
put  within  reach  by  tlie  National  Poultry 
Organisation  Society  started  in  England  last 
year.  With  Viscountess  Cranborne  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Princess  Christian  at  the  head  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Society  is  going 
confidently  to  work  to  rescue  the  native 
industry  from  the  "  slough  of  despond  " 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  It  has  already 
established  depots  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  collection  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
which  will  enable  a  regular  supply  to  be  sent 
thence  to  market,  and  in  quantities  which 
will  involve  lower  railway  rates,  allow  of 
grading  (/.^.,  arranging  the  fowls  according 
to  size  and  quality),  facilitate  packing,  and 
generally  help  the  producer  to  get  the  best 
return  for  his  labour.  It  has  also  instituted 
the  trade-mark  of  a  rose  to  be  stamped  upon 
all  fresh  eggs  whicli  have  been  tested  and 
guaranteed.  Unless  the  expectations  of  the 
Society  are  disappointed,  it  will  soon  bring 


about  a  large  increase  of  British  supplies  on 
the  London  market. 

At  present  the  trade  centres  in  a  few 
counties  Avliere  poultry-keeping  flourishes  and 
is  systematically  carried  on.  These  are 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  West  Kent,  where 
"  fattening "  is  done  on  a  large  scale ; 
Lincoln  and  East  Anglia,  wlience  come  tlie 
excellent  geese  and  Norfolk  turkeys  (the 
pride  of  tlie  Christmas  show)  ;  whence  come 
also,  from  the  Essex  farms,  many  such  fine 
spring  cliickens  as  our  artist  lias  sketched 
(being  brought  by  the  collector  to  some 
central  depot,  killed,  plucked,  and  packed  for 
market)  ;  Buckinghamshire,  the  home  of  the 
far-famed  Aylesburys ;  Devon  and  Coi'ii- 
wall,  Herts,  Hants,  and  parts  of  Cumberland 
and  Ijan cash  ire. 

In  the  last-named  county,  Mr.  Walsh's 
duck  farm  is  one  of  a  few  isolated  instances 
of  successful  undertakings  on  a  large  scale. 
Many  wonderful  things  are  done  there. 
0,000  eggs  at  a  time  are  hatched  in  incubators, 
and  the  energetic  farmer  is  able  to  market 
over  20,000  ducklings  during  the  season. 
Poultry,  however,  are  more  difficult  to  rear 
than  ducks,  and  it  is  notable  that  in  this 
country  poultry- farming  on  a  large  scale  has 
never  succeeded. 

ReariiKj  can  best  be  carried  on  in  a  small 
way  l)y  farmers  and  cottagers  who  can  keep 
a  few  fowls  at  very  little  extra  expense  on 
the  land  they  already  hold  for  other  uses. 
But    faftening  can   profitably  be  carried  on 
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on  a  large  scale,  as  is  proved  bj  the  success 
of  the  Sussex  establisliinents,  among  which 
that  of  Mr.  Brooke,  at  Jiaynards,  may  be 
mentioned,  whence  forty  dozen  fowls  a  week 
can  l)e  sent  to  the  London  market. 

Heathfield  is  the  great  centre  of  the  trade 
in  this  county.  Carriers,  called  "  higglers," 
scour  the  country  for  miles  round,  collecting 
fowls  from  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  fill  the  "fattening  pens."  Here  a  cram- 
ming machine,  worked  by  foot  treadle,  is 
generally  used,  by  means  of  which  food  can 
be  pumped  through  a  tube  into  the  chicken's 
crop.  The  operation  lasts  only  a  few  seconds 
and  is  repeated  twice  a  day,  one  man  being 
able  to  cram  fifty  dozen  fowls  an  hour. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  is  Secretary  to  the  N.  P.O.S., 
is  of  opinion  that  the  starting  of  similar 
fattening  sheds  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  British  poultry 


trade.  Cottagers,  who  could  not  afford  to 
fatten  their  own  chickens  for  market,  would 
be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
"  higglers  "  who  come  round  to  their  doors. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
fat  poultry  of  the  best  quality,  and. if  we  do 
not  take  the  means  that  will  enable  us  to 
meet  it,  we  shall  see  ourselves  eclipsed  by  others 
more  capable  and  enterprising  than  ourselves. 

Unless  the  trade-mark  of  British  produce 
be  its  excellence,  we  cannot  hope  to  regain  con- 
trol of  our  own  markets.  But  that  excellence 
will  come,  if  only  we  take  to  heart  the  words 
which  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture addressed  to  his  compatriots  :  "  Let 
us  believe  in  our  nation,  and  show  our  belief 
in  it  and  hope  for  it,  not  by  empty  boasting 
and  bravado  about  the  Flag,  but  by  labour- 
ing, as  each  one  of  us  is  able  and  has  a  chance 
to  labour,  for  her  prosperity  and  welfare." 


SALLY    IN    OUIt   ALLEY. 
From  the  picture  by  //.  M.  LenneU. 
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No.  III.— THE  CODE. 

lUiist rated   hy   Adolf  Thiede, 


(>^HARLEkS  STETSWORTH  was  tlie 
I  senior  partner  in  Marion  and  Stets- 
wortti.  There  had  been  no  Marion 
in  the  firm  for  the  last  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  but  the  old  style  was  still  kept 
up.  They  were  South  American  merchants, 
and  if  you  had  asked  a  ma^u  in  Mincing 
Lane  he  would  have  told  you  that  Marion 
and  Stetsworth  were  all  right.  So  they 
were. 

All  the  same,  Charles  was  in  a  bad  temper, 
and  was  rude  to  Eustace,  his  younger  brother 
and  junior  partner,  and  had  good  reason  for 
it. 

The  trouble  had  begun  with  coffee.  The 
firm  had  regular  consignments  from  Santos, 
taking  lots  of  2,500  to  8,000  bags  at  a  time, 
and  Santos  drew  on  them  against  the  con- 
signments. That  was  quite  usual,  and  all 
right  wlien  coffee  w^as  seventy  and  Santos 
was  drawing  forty  ;  but  it  was  much  less 
right  when  coft'ee  shaded  down  to  fifty-three 
and  a  fraction  and  Santos  still  drew  as 
before.  And  the  market  went  on  falling, 
and  Marion  and  Stetsworth  went  on  holding, 
and  Santos  went  on  drawing,  and  the  gloom 
went  on  settling.  A  point  was  reached 
when  the  firm  was  holding  much  more  coffee 
than  a  platonic  friendship  for  Santos  justified  ; 
and  they  cabled  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
feeling  rather  tired,  and  if  they  were  to  hang 
on  Santos  would  have  to  send  margins.  And 
the  Santos  people  (always  regarded  as  a  solid 
firm)  replied  that  their  heart  was  broken  in 
three  places,  but  they  were  not  sending  any 
margins.  I  am  not  giving  the  exact  words 
of  the  cable,  but  that  was  the  general  drift. 
Nor  will  I  give  the  exact  words  that  Charles 
used  wdien  Marion  and  Stetsworth  unloaded 
their  holding  on  the  market  at  twenty-eight. 
Eustace  observed  that  he  had  never  thought 
much  of  the  Santos  people  and  bad  said  so  ; 
this  would  have  been  easier  for  Charles  to 
bear  if  it  had  not  been  the  absolute  trnth. 
As  it  was,  Charles  told  his  brother  to  go  to 
the  devil,  which,  we  all  know,  is  not  the  way 
to  speak. 

Then  there  was  quinine.  That  looked 
cheap   at    one-and-nine,   very  cheap.     The 
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falling-off  on  the  shipments  of  bark  from 
Java  was  very  marked.  Well-informed 
people  were  saying  that  the  supply  was  giving 
out.  So  Charles  bought  50,000  ounces  on 
the  distinct  understanding,  with  himself, 
that  quinine  was  to  jump  to  four  shillings  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight.  No  sooner  had 
Charles  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
quinine  than  the  bottom  dropped  out.  Java 
was  doing  very  nicely,  thank  you,  and  would 
be  happy  to  send  you  enough  bark  to  fill  the 
Albert  Hall  twice  over  (or  thereabouts)  and 
still  leave  enough  for  the  hospitals.  Marioli 
and  Stetsworth  sold  their  quinine  at  eleven- 
pence. Charles  became  very  despondent  ; 
he  reduced  his  luncheon  in  the  Commercial 
Sale  Rooms  to  the  most  ascetic  proportions, 
and  said,  with  a  sigh,  whither  he  thought 
legitimate  commerce  had  gone.  And  'his 
younger  brother  Eustace  reminded  him  that 
he  had  always  said  that  quinine  was  rotten  and 
there  were  too  many  weak  "  bulls  "  messing 
it  about.  I  do  not  say  that  Eustace  was  not 
trying  ;  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  w^ould 
have  made  Job  himself  irritable. 

Charles  certainly  had  reason  for  his  bad 
temper.  It  was  generally  considered  that 
he  knew  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rained, 
and  he  prided  himself  on  his  acuteness,  and 
yet  he  had  been  caught  twice,  and  in  his 
own  special  articles.  The  temper  passed  and 
left  him  limp.  He  liad  the  lowest  opinion 
of  anything  and  everything.  Wlien  Eustace 
came  in  and  said  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
sell  a  little  cotton,  he  drearily  assented  and 
said  he  would  see  to  it.  And  then  Pilbrick 
came  in  and  talked  to  him.  Pilbrick  was  a 
friend.  Pilbrick  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  coffee  was  improving  again.  Charles 
Stetswortli  grunted.  Pilbrick  went  on  to 
inquire  airily  if  Charles  had  been  doing 
anything  in  (piinine  lately.  Charles  lied 
and  said  he  had  not.  He  added  that  he  was 
just  going  to  luncheon,  and,  much  to  his 
disappointment,  Pilbrick  said  that  he  would 
go  with  him.  As  they  passed  thi'ough  the 
clerks'  office,  Charles  remembered  that  he 
wanted  to  sell  10,000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
gave  the  order  to  a  clerk.  "  Wire  Winshed, 
Liverpool.     Code-word,  '  adept.'  " 

The  clerk  repeated  the  words  as  he  wrote 
them  down.    "  Winshed,  Liverpool.    Adept." 


THE  CODE. 


"•  Wire  Winslic'tl, 

LivtTixx)!. 

Code  -  word, 

'adopt.'" 

tlie  book, 
,  of  Liver- 


So 

Charles 
Stetswortli 
went  out  with 
Pilbrick,  and 
with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  had  just 
sold  10,000  bales  of 
cotton  ;  and  so  he  woul 
have  done  if  he  had  consuhed 
the  code-book  instead  of  trust- 
\\\^  to  his  own  memory.  The  word 
wliich  he  should  have  used  was  not 
"adept,"  but  "transept."  I'lie 
mistake  would  have  mattered  less 
if  the  word  "adept"  had  not  l)een 
in  the  code-hook  ;  but  it  wa.s  in 
and  it  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wins] km 
pool,  an  order  to  buy  100,000  bales  of  cotton 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Stetsworth. 
The  day  passed  without  Charles  discoverin^ir 
his  mistake.  He  put  on  liis  hat  and  over- 
coat, said  "Gocd-niglit"  to  his  brother,  and 
took  the  train  to  Blackheath,  where  he 
lived.  After  dinner,  as  he  sat  engaged 
in  the  innocent  occupation  of  cracking  a 
Avalnut,  he  astounded  his  wife  and  daughters 
by  springing  to  his  feet  and  rushing  up- 
stairs to  the  library.  It  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  "transept"  was  the  word 
he  should  have  wired  ;  he  had  a  co])y  of  the 
code-book  in  the  libraay,  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  tind  out  at  once  what  was  signified 
by  the  word  "adept."  He  came  down  again, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  to  see  if  he  had 
put  out  his  letters  for  the  post,  and  he  went 
on  with  his  walnut.     His  wife  and  children 


found  bim  rather  silent  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  It  is  dilficult  to  be  very  gossipy 
and  cheerful  when  you  are  calculating  the 
chances  of  your  own  l)aid^ruptcy.  Cotton 
was  too  dear,  lie  liad  not  a  doubt  of  that, 
and,  owing  to  this  appalling  blunder  of  his, 
he  had  just  bought  a  very  large  (]uantity  of 
it.  The  question  was,  what  ^^'ould  it  fall  to 
before  he  could  get  out  ?  A  heavy  and 
sudden  drop  would  be  very  serious  indeed  ; 
and  that  was  exactly  what  he  and  his  brother 
had  both  expected  when  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  sell 

Charles  never  talked  business  at  home 
under  any  provocation,  and  he  did  not  break 
tlirough  his  rule  now.  But  he  only  got  one 
hour's  sleep  that  night,  and  during  that  hour 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  attempting  to  file 
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his  petition,  and 
was  lia\inf>'  ])ricks 
tlu'own  at  him  by 
his  brother  Eustace, 
wlio  was  making 
excellent  i)ractice 
at  a  short  range. 
He  came  down  to 
breakfast  looking 
sick  and  melan- 
choly, and  ])icked 
up  his  co]>y  of  tlie 
Times, 

Could  he  be- 
lieve his  eyes  ? 
There,  staring  him 
in  the  face  at  tlie 
head  of  a  column, 
were  the  lines — 

SUDDEN     FROST     IX 

THE 

COTTON  STATES. 

CROP  AEMOST  TO- 
TALTA^    DESTROYED. 

He  read  the  item  out  to  liis  wife,  and  she 
said  how  sad  it  was.  He  fully  agreed  \\ith 
her.  It  was  very  sad  for  cotton-grow ei's  in 
Florida  ;  it  was  also  very  sad  for  anyone  who 
wanted  cotton  to  go  che.iper.  I>ut  it  was  a 
long  way  off  being  sad  for  Marion  ;nid 
Stetsworth,  who  by  a  slip  of  memory  lia 
bought  100,000  bales  the  Aa\  ])efore,  and 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  i)rice 
go  up  like  a  rocket  all  day.  Before  the  end 
of  breakfast  Charles  had  almost  ])ersu.ided 
himself  that  this  amazing  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  due  entirely  to  liis  own  miracu- 
lous prescience.  And  he  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  that  that  was  the  impression  which 
Eustace  should  be  led  to  take  of  it. 

An  hour  later  he  found  Eustace  at  the 
office  witli  a  very  long  face,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  Eustace  asked  him  sarcasti- 
cally if  he  ever  read  the  paper. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  ''  what  is  it  ?  " 

'•  Only  the  entire  crop  destroyed,  and  we 
sold  yesterday.'' 

"  I  didirt  know  you  meant  that.  Yes,  J 
saw  it  ;  in  fact,  1  wa-;  expecting  something 
of  the  kind." 

"  And  yet  you  went  and  sold  1 0,000  bales 
yesterday  !  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  You  suggested  something  of  the 
kind,  1  believe,  and  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
agree  witli  you  at  the  time,  but  things  came 
to  my  knowledge  afterwards,  and  I  sent  a 
buying  order  instead." 

''  Good  !     How  much  ?  " 


"Hundred  thousand.  I  should  have 
consulted  you,  l)ut  you  wei'e  out  at  the 
time,  and " 

"Oh,  don't  apologise.  You  can  do  some 
more  of  the  same  sort  if  you  like.  All  the 
same,  it's  a  biggish  gamble," 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  that  word," 
said  Charles  rather  irritably.  "  I  ncA^er 
gamble.  I  should  not  have  dreamed  of 
giving  an  order  like  that  unless  I  had  known 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  informa- 
tion being  wrong,  especially  without  con- 
sulting you.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  got 
the  information  ;  I'm  bound  by  my  word 
not  to  tell  you.  I  may  say,  though,  that  it 
was  a  source  that  I  may  never  have  at  mj 
disposal  again. 

After  this  Charles  retired  to  his  room  with 
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outward  sigus  of  bis 
general  ;  but  at 


(ligiiitj.  He  gave  uo 
satisfaction  witb  tbings  m 
luncheon  tbat  day  be  did  a  thing  wliicb  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  Commercial  Sale 
Rooms  by  those  who  feel  that  they  have 
deserved  it,  and  occasionally  by  those  who 
know  that  they  have  not.  He  gave  an  order 
in   a    low    tone   of   voice,   and   the   waiter 


l)rougbt  him  the  tankard  which  he  generally 
brought  to  Mr.  Charles  Stetsworth  at 
luncheon.  But  this  time  the  tankard  was 
filled,  not  with  bitter,  but  with  Pommery  '89. 
By  snch  dark  and  surreptitious  ways  do  the 
successful  in  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms 
avoid  the  appearance  of  insolence,  ostentation, 
and  indiscretion. 


"may    UK   CO.MK,    TOO  r 
J-'r</iH  I  he  jdtiure  by  //.  ^f.  Bermett. 
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AMONG   THE 
RED    INDIAN 

HANDICRAFTERS. 

By  Edward  Page  Gaston. 


O' 


A  Yorisrr.  ]man  of  zuniland. 


,  F   the  iimltitucle   of   unique   views   of 

aboriginal    life    which   came   to   nie 

during    my    residence     among     the 

Indian  races  of  the  wild  regions  of  Nortli 

America,    1   found    nothing   so   absorbingly 

interesting  as  spending  long  hours  sitting  by 

the   side  of   a  cunning  handiworker.      The 

industries  and  arts  practised  by  the  Indian 

tribes  are  not  only  peculiar  to  the  Western 

world,  but  the  fmlmique  displayed  in   many 

of  their  employments  is  often  amazing  and 

frequently  surprises  the  widest  travellers,  so 

high  is  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

The  silver  work,  weaving,  pottery,  and  minor 

industries  practised  by  tlie  Navajos,  Zunis, 

and  Apaches  arc  truly  wonderful  Avhen  it  is 

remembered  that  tliey  use  but  few  of   the  mechanical  appliances  that   the  white   man  has 

brought  among  them. 

The  Navajo  or  Zufii  silversnu'tli  of  New  Mexico  Territory,  U.S.iV.,  has  the  most 
elaborate  plant  for  his  work  known  in  any  of  the  finer  arts  practised  by  the  Eed  Indian  in 
America  at  the  present  day.  A  slab  of  dressed  stone  is  mounted  upon  rude  legs  as  the 
basis  for  his  primitive  forge,  and  clumsy  but  effective  ])ellows  are  fashioned  on  a  framing  of 
hoops  by  means  of  buckskin  or  raw  hide,  which  latter  lias  been  pounded  pliable  with  stones 
after  drying.  These  bellows  give  the  native  artisans  endless  trouble,  as  they  often  spring  a 
leak  at  the  most  inopportune  moment,  and  work  has  to  cease  until  the  puncture  has  been 
patched.     The  forge-pipe  is  made  by  a  large  reed,  hollowed  out  for  the  passage  of  the  air. 

As  one  Indian  labours  at  the  bellows  softening  the  metal  for  the  working,  another  sits 
with  a  l)low-pipe  and  does  the  finer  work  as  the  article  comes  to  him  from  his  fellow 
worker,  while  a  third  is  hammering  out  with  punches  the  button  and  medallion  forms  in 
the  dies.  The  silver  they  use  comes  entirely  from  the  silver  dollars  and  halves,  quarters, 
and  dimes  which  the  Indians  receive  in  barter  for  their  goods.  You  will  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a  native  to  take  anything  but  silver,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  gold,  copper,  or  paper 
money.  Also  he  would  sooner  take  a  Mexican  silver  dollar,  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  in 
United  States  money,  for  the  silver  in  it  is  purer  than  in  the  United  States  coins,  and  the 
lessened  alloy  makes  it  nuich  easier  for  him  to  work. 

The  Indian  has  no  wish  to  hoard  up  money  in  the  coin  ;  his  way  of  reckom'ng  metallic 
wealth  is  ])y  the  numl)er  of  l)elts  and  buttons  he  ])ossesses.  This  peculiarity  is  shown 
curiously  enough  by  the  fact  that  he  Avill  often  offer  you  some  finished  article  for  the  same 
tumiber  of  dollars  that  he  has  used  in  its  making,  thus  counting  his  lal)our  as  nothing. 
If,  however,  you  Avish  a  piece  of  work  made  especially  for  you,  the  business  proposition 
immediately  changes  ;  for  then  he  will  charge  you  two  or  three  times  what  you  otherwise 
would  pay,  and  will  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  you  a  great  favour  in 
taking  the  work  at  all.  Six  to  ten  large  medallions,  each  made  of  five  melted  silver  dollars, 
make  up  the  aA'erage  belt,  which  is  the  glory  of  every  well-to-do  adult  male  member  of 
these  tribes.  Tlie  value  of  these  belts  accordingly  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  apiece 
at  the  average  quotation,  or  from  £6  to  £12  in  our  English  currency  ;  yet  the  selling  price 
depends  entirely  upon  the  financial  necessities  of  the  owner. 
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These  people  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
vahie  of  things  except  as  gauged  by  the 
necessity  of  the  moment,  and  one  who  hves 
amonjjf  them  soon  learns  that  he  must  never 
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be  anxious  to  make  a  purchase,  but  wait  until 
the  seller  comes  to  him. 

Aboriginal  art  is  always  conventional,  and 
the  silver  designs  have  changed  but  little  in 
the  passage  of   centuries,  although  one  can 


see  that  civilising  influences  are  finally 
beginning  to  show  in  some  of  the  patterns. 
Bracelets,  band  finger-rings,  'ear-rings,  and 
buttons  are  about  all  the  smaller  articles 
made,  these  being  skilfully  engraved  by 
indentation. 

Blanketry  and  varied  forms  of  weaving 
have  come  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  by  the  Spaniards  many  decades 
ago,  so  that  now  both  the  Navajos  and  Zunis 
have  their  greatest  tribal  wealth  in  the  flocks 
of  many  thousands  which  crop  the  scant 
gramma  grass  on  the  ranges  al)out  their 
reservations.  The  Indian  she|)herd,  as  he 
goes  afield  with  the  sheep,  is  knitting  sock 
leggings  for  winter  wear,  and  in  the  home 
they  are  carding  and  spinning  the  coarse 
wool  and  looming  the  variegated  thread  into 
the  gay  zarap-^s  which  Sjand  in  such  stead 
against  the  cold.  A  rude  loom  is  set  up  on 
which  to  stretch  the  threads,  and  then  the 
transverse  work  begins  by  the  weaver  sitting 
l)efore  his  frame  with  a  })rimitive  shuttle,  to 
insert  the  varicoloured  strands  for  the  body 
and  design  of  the  fabric.  Tliese  are  woofed 
juid  warped  in  fanciful  and  often  very  effec- 
tive designs,  which  are  always  geometrical, 
and  never  vary  from  the  coi]\'entional  figur- 
ings  approved  by  the  native  artistic  sense. 
Formerly  the  yarns  were  coloured  by  native 
dyes,  but  of  late  years  the  Indian  women 
liave  taken  to  using  the  more  convenient 
commercial  colourings  sold  l)y  tlie  traders,  to 
the  marked  degeneracy  of  much  of  the  work 
now  made. 

The  workmanship  on  many  of  the  finer 
blankets  is  surprising,  and  I  have  seen  them 
so  closely  meshed  that  they  were  completely 
impervious  to  Avater.  Some  are  of  such 
a  quality  that  they  command  one  hundred 
dollars  apiece,  just  as  they  come  from  the 
native  shops  ;  but  tlie  purchase  of  these  is  like 
that  of  anything  else.  If  the  ownei*  does 
not  need  the  money,  you  will  ha\  e  to  ])ay  an 
exorbitant  price  ;  but  if  he  wants  to  sell  badly, 
lie  will  take  a  foolishly  low  figure  rather  tlian 
lose  the  trade.  Miners,  Imnters,  and  pro- 
spectors in  the  American  wilds  highly  value 
these  Zuni  and  Na^^ajo  blankets  when  out  on 
the  trail,  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  same  size 
and  weight  which  will  protect  one  equally 
well  against  the  wind  and  cold. 

Both  sexes  are  given  to  the  wearing  of 
gaily  coloured  girdles,  which  are  woven  by  a 
small  loom  having  the  threads  stretched 
horizontally  before  the  sitting  weaver.  A 
famous  girdle-maker  when  I  lived  at  Zuni 
was  the  Princess  Wehwa..  but  she  has  since 
died. 
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More  numerous  and  interesting  than    all 
else   that   mv  excavdtions   disclosed    in   the 
ruins  of  tbe  ancient  cities  of  the  American 
deserts,   while  a  member  of  the  Hemenway 
Expedition    of     1888,    were   tbe   prehistoric 
potteries.      In   texture 
and  in  decoration  these 
long  -  buried    ceramic^s 
were   almost    identical 
with  the   pottery   one 
can  see  the  women  of 
Zufiiland    making    to- 
day.     I  gained  many 
a  view  of   half-savage 
ways  and  the  workings 
of  the  simple  minds  of 
these  descendants  of  a 
once    power- 
ful people  by 
watching  the 
modern   pot- 
ters at  tlieir 
work.     They 
have      never 
learned     the 
use    of     the 
potter's 
wheel,  and  I 
know  of    no 
aJjorigi  nal 
race      which 
ii  a  s    eve  r 
origi  n  ally 
Li  s  e  d    the 
w  h  i  r  1  i  n  g 
table    in    its 
crockeries. 
Each    water- 
jar  or   food- 
bowl  is  slowly 
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the  kokge 
ok  a  navajo 
silvi;rsmitii. 

and  carefully 
l)uilt  up  by 
little  ropes 
of  the  duly 
p  r  e  p  a  r  e  d 
clay,  which 
are  coiled 
higher  and 
higher  as  the 
sides  of  the 
frail  vessel 
grow  under 
the  skilful 
hand  -  press- 
i  n  g  a  n  d 
smoothing  of 
the  Avorkers. 
After  the 
mouldhighas 
been  com- 
pleted the  articles 
are  left  in  tlie  sun 
to  dry,  in  prepara- 
tion for  burning. 
In  the  firing,  the 
\'essels  are  carefully 
])iled  in  a  small 
heap,  and  then  are 
covered  over  with 
cakes  of  the  dried 
compost  dug  from 
the  hard  -  tramped 
flooring  of  the 
siiee])-corrals.  This, 
on  being  fired, 
gives  the  steadiest 
heat  of  any  fuel 
a  t     h  a  )i  d      a  n  d 
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answers  the  purpose  excellently  well.  For  tlie 
better  class  of  utensils  the  decoration  and 
glazing  is  applied  after  the  first  burning, 
and  permanently  secured  by  a  second  kilning. 
The  Zunis  invest  every  function  of  life 
with  a  sacred  purpose,  and  their  priests  teach 
that  all  things  are  tenanted  with  a  soul.  If  a 
piece  of  crockery  breaks  in  burning,  the  super- 
stitious potter  will  say  that,  as  it  is  broken, 
its  body  is  therefore  dead,  and  she  will  ask 
you  if  you  did  not  hear  its  soul  depart  by  the 
ping  !  with  which  it  cried  out  when  its  voice 
escaped.  The  Zuni  women  are, accordingly 
very  careful,  in  decorating  a  domestic  utensil, 
to  leave  unjoined  one  of  the  decorative  lines, 
which  is  called  the  "  life-line,"  so  that  the 
spirit  of  the  vessel  may  pass  to  and  fro 
without  the  necessity  for  breaking  out,  as  it 
is  held  would  be  necessary  if  this  "  exit  trial  of 
life  "  were  not  left  open.  Pigments  for  the 
pottery  decoration  are  secured  by  grinding 
minerals  obtained  from  the  mountains  and 
by  vegetable  stains.  The  ornamentation  is 
applied  in  frets  and  scrolls  and  animal 
figurings,  a  favourite  design  of  the  latter  kind 


being  the  deer,  which  is  common  in  that 
region  and  is  held  in  some  reverence  by  the 
Indians,  as  are  also  bears  and  other  animals. 
The  throat  and  lungs  of  the  painted  deer  are 
always  shown  by  an  opening,  that  its  breath  of 
life  may  not  be  impeded.  The  pottery  secured 
from  the  ancient  ruins,  already  referred  to 
as  having  been  once  occupied  by  the  early 
forebears  of  these  nations,  bore  decorations 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Zuni  to-day,  it 
being  specially  remarkable  in  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  pottery  that  the  "  life-line  "  is 
clearly  shown. 

That  their  daughters  may  gain  the  joy  of 
an  early  marriage  and  a  happy  home,  the 
Zunian  mothers  begin  to  teach  their  girls 
when  quite  young  the  art  of  pottery  making 
and  the  other  domestic  accomplishments 
which  make  up  the  busy  life  of  a  pueMo 
woman.  One  of  my  little  treasures  is  a  small 
food-bowl  and  water-jar,  which  was  fashioned, 
burned,  and  decorated  as  a  parting  gift  to 
me  by  the  eight- year-old  granddaughter  of 
the  old  governor,  when  I  left  my  many  dusky 
friends  in  the  Zuiii  tribe. 


THE   COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 
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T  ROME  0  T.  I 

smoked  a  cigar, 
slowly  and 
meditatively, 

w^^^^kmM  \  Vi;i^-^4     l)  e  r  s  .     The 

dreamy  yet  ear- 
nest look  in  liis 
eyes  indicated 
that  he  was 
followino;  an 
i  m  p  0  r  t  a  n  t 
train  of  thought.     At  last  he  spoke. 

"  What,"  he  asked,  "  is  your  candid  o])inion 
of  me  as  a  story-teller  ?  " 

I  smiled  my  admiration  and  replied 

"My  friend,  I  find  many  notable  qualities 
in  your  stories,  but  the  quality  which  pleases 
me  best  is  the  modesty  of  the  narrator." 

For  the  first  time  tlie  revolutionist  flashed 
a  suspicious  glance  at  me,  ejaculating  -  - 

"  Mv  modesty?  What  do  you  mean, 
then  ?'" 

"  I  refer,"  I  said,  "  to  the  readiness  with 
which  you  acknowledge  that  your  appearance 
in  revolutions  has  sometimes  been  more 
picturesque  than  dignified.  Take  that  Niliilist 
story,"  I  explained.  "  It  seems  that  all  that 
you  did  for  the  cause  was  to  smoke  a  cigar 
in  your  coffin." 

"But  you  know  that  my  role  has  not 
often  been  so  humble  as  on  that  occasion. 
If  I  have  sunk  low,  I  have  also  risen  high. 
Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  once  the 
President  of  a  republic." 

"You  don't  say  so?"  w\as  the  feeble  re- 
mark I  blurted  out. 

'*  I  say  so,"  he  replied  with  gentle  dignity, 
"  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  fact.  I  suppose  I  should  still  be 
the  President  of  a  republic  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  counter-revolution.  A  counter- 
revolution," he  added  philosophically,  "is 
no  unusual  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
republics  of  Central  America." 

I  nodded  my  acquiescence. 

"Still,"  I  urged,  "it  would  be  a  good  idea 


*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Francis  Gribble,  in  the  United 
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for  you  to  tell  the  story.     It  exhibits  you, 
no  doubt,  in  a  heroic  light  ?" 

"  I  leave  you  to  be  the  judge  of  that," 
Stromboli  answered,  and  forthwith  began 
upon — 

The  Adventure  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution. 

"  On  esca])ing  from  my  coffin,  as  T  have 
told  you,  I  hurried  l)y  way  of  Havre  to 
New  York — a  city  where  revolutionists  are 
treated  with  res])ect,  and  may  even  obtain 
nmnici])al  office  by  means  of  the  Irish  vote. 
1  make  no  doubt  I  should  have  risen  to 
some  distinction  of  the  kind,  if  another 
employment  had  not  been  fomid  for  me  by 
]U'ivate  enterpi'ise. 

"  It  happened  in  an  underground  saloon 
bar  —  a  'dive,'  as  it  was  called — which  I 
frequented.  1  used  to  sit  there  in  the  com- 
|)any  of  some  large-li carted  Irishmen  who 
liad  got  into  trouble  with  the  British 
Go\'ermnent.  We  told  each  other  stories  of 
ad\'entures,  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  as  a 
story-teller,  I  held  my  own  among  them. 
Ikit  the  crisis  in  my  career  arrived  wlien  I 
lieard  a  strange  Imt  friendly  voice  at  my 
elbow,  speakinof  the  one  word — 

"  '  Cocktail  ? ' 

"I  accepted  the  invitation  and  turned 
round  to  inspect  my  host.  As  he  was  well- 
dressed,  my  first  impression  was  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  fashion  -a  'dude,'  in 
fact— engaged  in  seeing  life.  His  manner, 
however,  w-as  not  languid  enougli  for  that, 
and  the  look  in  his  eyes  was  too  keen. 

"  He  watched  me  closely  and  drew  to  the 
other  end  of  the  saloon,  wliere  we  could  talk 
without  being  overheard.  Then  he  jerked 
out — 

"  '  Say,  now  !  Those  stories  you've  been 
tell  in' — partly  true,  s'pose  ?  ' 

" '  Sir,'  I  said,  '  if  you  have  only  offered 
me  hospitality  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
doubt  upon  my  word ' 

"  The  stranger  apologised,  and,  after  a 
]iause,  approached  the  subject  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view. 

"  '  Say,  though.  You're  by  way  of  being 
a  desperate  character,  anyhow,  reckon  ?  '  and 
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added,  dropping  the  words  as  if  what  lie  said 
was  of  no  particular  importance,  '  Lookin' 
out  for  employment,  likely  ?  ' 

"  It  seemed  kindly  meant,  though  crudely 
put  ;  the  conjecture  was  correct.  Before  I 
could  enlarge  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of 
my  qualifications  he  cut  me  short  again. 

" '  Drop  round  on  me  at  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  we'll  fit  up  a  deal 
right  there.  Here  is  my  card.  Now,  as  it's 
getting  late,  I'll  say  "  Good  night "  to  you  and 
get  on  the  car.  Grhid  to  have  male  your 
acquaintance.  Hope  to  renevt  it  in  the 
morning.' 

''  He  shook  my  liand  and  hurried  off.  I 
examined  his  card  and  found  it  tlius 
inscribed  — 

HiuAM  P.  Yan  Schuyler, 
115,  Broadway. 

It  was  a  name  that  I  knew— 7a  name  that 
everybody  knew.  Hiram  P.  Yan  Schuyler 
was  a  millionaire— a  railroad  king.  It 
puzzled  me  to  think  what  he  could  want  in 
seeking  tlio  acquaintance  of  a  revolutionist. 
Did  he  desire  to  buy  me  over  to  constitu- 
tional causes  ?     If  so 

"  '  There  is  some  mystery  here,'  I  said  to 
myself,  '  and  I  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.' 

"  So  out  of  curiosity,  rather  that  from  any 
higher  motive,  I  decided  to  keep  the 
appointment  which  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler  had 
made. 

"  ll'i^  offices  occupied  the  whole  of  an 
enormous  block  of  buildings  ;  his  own 
private  room  was  on  the  highest  floor.  An 
elevator  carried  me  up  to  it,  a  clerk  showed 
me  in,  and  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  '  Glad  to  see  you.    Take  a  seat,  Mr. ' 

^' '  Jean  Antoine  Sbromboli  Kosnapulski,' 
I  explained. 

'' '  That's  so.  I  think  you  were  saying 
that  you're  in  favour  of  revolutions  ? ' 

"I  had  not,  in  fact,  said  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  but  as  he  had  said  it  for  me,  I  replied — 

"  '  My  services — such  as  they  are — have 
always  been  at  the  disposition ' 

"  '  That's  the  notion,  sir.  Now,  Fm  going 
to  make  you  a  square  offer.' 

"  Now,  I  w^as  quite  sure  that,  he  wished  to 
bribe  me  to  abandon  my  political  opinions, 
and  I  prepared  an  appropriate  reply.  But  I 
had  no  use  for  it. 

"  *My  offer  is  -  subject,  of  course,  to  certain 
conditions,'  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler  continued — 
'  to  put  up  the  dollars  for  a  revolution  in 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.' 

"  Once  more  I  breathed  freely  ;  and  Mr. 


Yan  Schuyler  proceeded  to  explain,  as  coolly 
as  though  he  w^erc  discussing  the  most 
simple  matter  of  business  I'outine. 

"  '  You  see,  it's  this  way.  There  are  con- 
cessions to  be  had  in  Nicaragua,  and  I 
want  the  handling  of  them— concessions  for 
railroads,  concessions  for  gold-mining,  con- 
cessions for  street-lighting,  and  plenty  more. 
The  existing  OTOvernment  does  not  see  its 
way  to  offer  me  sufficiently  rennmerative 
terms.  Therefore,  the  existing  Goverimient 
has  to  go,  and  my  nominee  has  to  be  elected 
President.  If  he  can  see  his  way  to  being 
elected  Emperor,  so  mucli  the  better.  The 
main  thing  is  that,  after  election,  he  must 
afford  me  the  necessary  facilities  for  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  tlie  country. 
Possibly  there  is  no  money  in  those  re- 
sources ;  but  that  doesn't  matter.  There's 
money  in  the  concessions,  and  I  mean  getting 
them.  The  question  is,  therefore  :  Will  you 
accept  my  nomination  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Presidency  ?  Don't  decide  in  a  hurry. 
Think  it  over  carefully  for  two  minutes 
while  I  write  a  letter,  and  then  let  me  know.' 

''  During  the  allotted  interval  I  turned  the 
matter  over  carefully  in  my  mind. 

"  '  Your  proposal  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
character,'  1  said. 

"  '  If  it  were  usual,  there  wouldn't  be  money 
in  it,'  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler  answered  ;  and  the 
argument  impressed  me  favourably. 

"  '  Then  I  am  willing  to  act  for  you,' 
said  I. 

''  *  Then  we'll  consider  it  fixed  up,'  said 
lie.  '  Go  home  and  draft  your  plan  of  action, 
and  drop  round  again  this  time  to-morrow. 
In  the  meantime,  don't  go  gassing  about  it  in 
the  saloons,  or  Jacob  Yan  Tine'll  get  hold 
of  the  notion  and  put  up  a  rival  nominee.' 

"  I  swore  that  I  would  be  silent  as  the 
grave. 

"  '  Eight,'  said  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler.  '  Good 
afternoon,  Mr. ' 

"  '  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski,' 
I  prompted. 

"  '  That  is  so.     Good  afternoon,  sir.' 

"  So  we  shook  hands  again  and  I  departed 
to  matui'e  my  schemes  ;  for  there  was  much 
to  be  thought  over  and  little  time  for 
thinking. 

"  '  I  will  be  methodical,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  and  begin  at  the  beginning.  First  of  all,  I 
nnist  find  out  where  is  Nicaragua,  and  how^ 
one  gets  tliere — wliether  by  I'ail  or  steamer. 
Some  further  particulars  as  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  national  defences,  and  the  present 
]X)litical  condition  of  the  country,  will  also 
be  of  service  to  me.     They  will  know  these 
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things  at  the  State  Library.  I  will  go  there 
and  inquire.  But  I  will  be  careful  not  to 
divulge  my  secret  to  the  librarian.  Doubt- 
less it  will  suffice  to  make  him  communicative 
if  I  throw  out  mysterious  hints.' 

"  Then  I  rode  down  to  the  Library  on  the 
cars,  and  though  I  made  only  the  most 
obscure  references  to  the  delicate  mission 
with  w^hich  I  was  entrusted,  all  the  \'ast 
resources  of  the  establishment  were  instantly 
placed  at  my  disposal.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  I  had  probed  the  question  to 
the  bottom,  and  by  the  time  of  my  next 
appointment  with  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler  was 
thoroughly  master  of  my  subject. 

''  *  I    have  .disco \'e red,'    I    told 
'that    the    Republic    of     Nicai'a 
gua  contains    more   than 
quarter  of  a  million  of  in 
habitants.' 

"  '  The  precise  number, 
according     to     the-   last 
census,     was     259,800,' 
said  Mr.  Van  Schuyler. 
'  Fire  ahead.' 

"  '  I  calculate  that  an 
army  of  ten  thousand 
trustworthy  v  o  1  u  n  - 
teers ' 

"  '  Would  eat  up  all 
my  margin  of  profit 
and  a  bit  more  besides. 
Try  again.' 

"  '  I  was  about  to 
say,  when  you  inter- 
rupted me,'  I  pro- 
ceeded, 'that  such  an 
army  was  obviously 
out   of   the   question. 

On  th(i  other  hand,  ]  should  have  no 
confidence  in  any  smaller  army.  Con- 
sequently  ' 

" '  Consequently,  you're  going  to  turn  up 
the  job  ? ' 

"  I  drew  myself  up  proudly  in  my  indigna- 
tion. 

"'No,  sir,'  I  replied.  'Your  suggestion 
shows  that  you  do  not  know  Jean  Antoine 
Stromboli  Kosnapulski.' 

"  '  What,  then  ? ' 

"'I  propose  to  go  to  Nicaragua  alone, 
trusting  to  the  operation  of  that  law  of 
Nature  which,  in  a  troubled  country,  in- 
variably brings  the  strong  man  to  the 
front.' 

"  Mr.  Yan  Schuyler's  face  brightened. 

" '  Can  you  start  right  now  ? '  he  asked. 

"  '  I  can,'  I  answered. 

'"Then   I'll   open  you  a  credit  of   fifty 


thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  of  Nicaragua 
to  go  on  with.  Take  another  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  bills  on  New  York,  in  case  you 
need  them.  When  you  want  to  cable,  use 
my  private  code,  which  I'll  give  you.  That's 
all,  I  think.' 

"  It  was  a  great  undertaking,  was  it  not, 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  a  republic 
with  no  other  weapon  than  my  strength  of 
character  ?  Yet  I  was  confident  of  success — 
so  much  so  that,  feeling  that  secrecy  no 
longer  mattered,  I  brightened  my  journey  to 
San    Francisco    by  discussing   my  prospects 


'•'That 

is  so.     Good 

afternoou,  sir.' " 


passenger. 

"He  was  a 
big,  burly  man, 
red  -  bearded, 
tanned  by  the 
sun,  attired  in 
c  0  r  d  u  r  0  y 
breeches  and 
a  blue  serge 
shirt,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  passed  by  the  name  of 
Colorado  Charlie.  If  I  had  desired  a  lieu- 
tenant to  aid  me  in  any  daring  enterprise,  he 
was  the  very  type  of  man  I  should  have 
chosen  ;  and  as  I  was  resolved  to  go  alone, 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  confide  in  him. 

" '  I  am  brave  as  you  are,  but  more  cun- 
ning,' I  said  to  him.     '  Mark  my  words  and 
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you  shall  see.  Like  Joshua,  I  will  blow  my 
own  trumpet  and  the  wall  shall  fall  down 
flat.  I  am  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosna- 
pulski.' 


awoke  I  found  that  my  companion  had 
descended  at  a  wayside  station,  leaving  me 
alone,  a  sufferer  from  a  splitting  headache. 

"As  for  the  further  incidents  of 
my  journey,  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  them,  for  they  were  of  no  im- 
portance. There  was  a  certain  delay 
at  San  Francisco  while  I  waited  for  a 
steamer ;  and  the  boat,  when  it  started, 
travelled    slowly    and    pitched    more 


'■'  I  calmed  tlietu  witli  ;i  friendly  gesture' 

^  "  '  KStranger,'  he  responded  cor- 
dially, '  I  cotton  to  you.  It  sounds 
a  one-sided  arrangement,  and  rather 
rough  upon  the  Nicaraguans  ;  ])ut 
I  take  it  that  in  the  hour  of  victory 
you  will  be  merciful  as  you  are 
strong.' 

" '  I  will,'  I  cried  enthusiastically. 

"  '  In  that  case,  sir,'  said  Colorado 
Charlie,  '  [  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, call  for  drinks,  and  we  will 
lower  them  together  in  honour  of 
your  enterprise.' 

"  So  he  called  for  Bourbon  whisky 
and  persuaded  me  to  drink  it  raw. 
Raw    Bourbon    whisky    burns    the 
throat,  but  comforts  the  stomach  and  unties 
the  tongue.     Until  the  bottle  was  empty  I 
talked  freely  of  Nicaraguan  affairs.     When 
I  had  finished  it  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I 


than  I  liked.  Ultimately,  however,  I  reached 
Managua,  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the 
seat  of  the  government  w^hich  I  had  under- 
taken   to    overthrow    with    no    other    force 
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than  my  unaided  strength  of  character.  T 
put  up  at  the  best  hotel,  where  I  made 
a  favourable  impression  by  engaging  tlie 
best  apartments  and — contrary  to  my  usual 
habit — paying  for  them  in  advance.  Then 
I  visited  the  bank,  established  my  identity, 
furnished  an  example  of  my  signature,  and 
provided  myself  with  a  large  book  of  cheques 
payable  to  bearer.  Then  I  dined  sump- 
tuously, and  after  dinner  began  my  campaign 
by  summoning  the  landlord  to  my  presence. 
In  private  life  he  was,  I  believe,  a  colonel  in 
the  army;  but  in  his  pubhc  capacity  he 
stood  before  me  with  obsequious  bows  and 
smirks. 

" '  Sefior  Landlord,'  I  said  to  him,  '  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  exact 
name  of  the  President  of  this  Republic  ? ' 

"He  told  me.  It  was  a  long  name  — 
longer  even  than  my  own— but  the  essential 
part  of  it  w^as  Don  Juan. 

" '  Then,  Senor  Landlord,'  I  proceeded, 
'  will  you  kindly  send  a  boy  round  to  the 
Palace  with  my  compliments  —  the  com- 
pliments of  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosna- 
pulski — to  say  that  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  if  the  President  will  step  round  and 
smoke  a  cigar.' 

"  The  landlord  smiled,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  the  picture  of  despair. 

" '  Alas  !  milord,  it  is  impossible,'  he 
answered.  'It  is  uoav  three  months  since 
the  President  last  went  outside  the  Palace 
gates.' 

"' How,  then  ?  Is  he  ill?' I  asked  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  '  It  is  not  that,  nn'lord.  ft  is  that  when 
he  shows  himself,  the  leaders  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  shoot  at  him.  They  are  bad 
marksmen,  it  is  true ;  but  the  President 
fears  that,  as  there  are  so  many  of  them, 
one  of  them,  by  accident,  might  hit  him.' 

'*  I  reflected  and,  with  the  instinctive 
rapidity  of  genius,  formed  a,  plan. 

'"In  that  case,'  I  said,  '  you  may  inform 
tlie  President  that  I  ])ropose  to  do  myself 
the  honour  of  calling  npon  him  in  the 
morning.' 

" '  ]]ut  the  President  receives  no  one,' 
replied  the  landlord.  '  It  is  now  two  months 
since  he  received  anyone.  When  he  found 
that  so  many  visitors  only  called  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  assassinate  him,  his 
Excellency  decided  tliat  it  w^ould  be  better 
to  give  up  receiving  them.' 

"  Once  more  I  meditated.  Evidently 
there  w^as  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  felt 
with  the  existing  Nicaraguan  Government. 
The  discovery  quieted  any  qualms  that  might 


otlierwise  have  hampered  my  attempt  to 
overthrow  it.  It  also  show^ed  ine  that  one 
way  of  making  a  revolution  thei'e  would  })e 
to  take  a  side  and  lead  it  to  victory  ;  Imt  I 
preferred  the  more  manly  course  of  inde- 
pendent action. 

" '  Then  you  need  say  nothing  to  the 
President,'  I  told  the  landlord.  '  I  will  call 
upon  him  unannounced  and  take  my  chance 
of  finding  him.' 

"  '  Of  course  milord  will  drive.  Will  four 
horses  be  sufficient  for  milord  ? '  the  man 
inquired. 

"  I  told  him  I  should  need  no  horses,  but 
should  go  on  foot.  He  looked  disappointed, 
having  doubtless  intended  to  charge  me 
heavily  for  the  hire  of  horses  ;  but  I  cheered 
him  up  by  writing  him  out  a  cheque  payable 
to  bearer.  It  w^as  a  negotial)le  instrument 
little  used  by  Nicaraguans,  and  it  was  a  part 
of  my  plan  to  familiarise  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  bank  would  hand  money  over  the 
counter  in  exchange  for  them.  When,  early 
tlie  next  morning,  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  and  saw^  my  landlord,  in  the  centie 
of  the  ijJci'sa^  attired  in  his  military  uniform, 
hugging  a  bag  of  silver  dollars  to  his  breast 
and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
to  an  animated  group  of  fellow-citizens,  my 
confidence  in  the  scheme  which  I  had  devised 
rose  high. 

"  '  An  ass  laden  with  gold  captured  cities 
in  ancient  Greece,'  I  said  to  myself.  'Shall 
not  a  n.ian  carrying  a  cheque-l)Ook  l)e  able  to 
do  as  nuich  in  modern  Nicaragua  ? ' 

"  I  waited  patiently,  smoking  my  cigar, 
while  the  reputation  of  the  checjue-book 
spread  itself  througli  the  city.  Then  I 
wrote  out  a  number  of  other  che(|ues  for 
various  sums,  all  payable  to  bearer,  and, 
putting  on  the  evening  dress  and  the  white 
kid  gloA'es  which  are  usual  for  visits  of  ceie- 
mony,  walked  over  to  the  Palace,  where  the 
President  resided.  As  I  had  expected,  I 
found  tlie  entrance  barred  by  a  couple  of  sen- 
tinels who  were  playing  cards  and  smoking 
cigarettes. 

"'Is  the  President  at  home? 'I  asked 
them  politely. 

"They  sprang  to  their  feet,  thrust  their 
cigarettes  between  their  teeth,  took  up  their 
rifles,  and  pointed  their  fixed  bayonets 
truculently  towards  my  stomach. 

"  I  calmed  them  with  a  friendly  gesture. 

'"I  mean  your  President  no  harm  ;  and, 
as  a  token  of  the  integrity  of  my  purpose,  I 
would  like  to  present  you  with  these  little 
cheques.  You  will  observe  that  they  are 
payable  to  bearer.' 
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"  The  men  took  the  slips  of  pale  green 
paper,  and  looked  carefully  at  them,  at  me, 
and  at  each  other.  Smiles  came  out  upon 
their  faces  and  gradually  broadened  into 
grins.  With  slow  and  deliberate  movements 
they  leant  their  rifles  up  against  the  walls, 
and  then,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  or 
(iven  of  thanks,  tliey  started  together  at  the 
double  for  the  bank. 

" '  It  is  a  good  beginning,'  I  said  to 
myself,  and  walked  on  up  the  Palace  garden 
to  the  front  door. 

"  Two  other  sentinels  were  on  guard  here  ; 
and  they  also  were  smoking  cigarettes  and 
playing  cards.  To  them,  too,  I  handed 
cheques  with  a  few  sympathetic  words,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  run  off, 
like  happy  children,  in  chase  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers. 

" '  We  are  making  progress,'  I  said  to 
myself,  and  passed  on  unimpeded  into  the 
entrance-hall. 

"  There,  various  servants — first  footmen 
in  livery,  and  then  cooks  and  housemaids — 
came  out  and  crowded  round  me.  i  liad 
expected  it  and  I  was  prepared.  The 
cheques  to  bearer,  as  I  have  told  you,  were 
already  filled  up  and  signed.  It  was  only 
the  work  of  a  minute  to  sit  down  at  a 
table,  tear  them  out  of  the  book,  and  push 
them  into  the  eager,  outstretched  hands. 
The  reputation  of  my  cheques  to  bearer  had 
reached  them  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before.  They  snatched  them  from  me,  and, 
without  waiting  to  put  on  their  hats,  men, 
women,  and  even  boys  started  off  in  rapid 
procession  down  the  street  towards  the 
bank. 

"  Once  more  I  was  alone.  But  not  for 
long.  The  noise  made  by  my  rapid  distribu- 
tion of  cheques  had  evidently  been  overheard. 
A  door  opened  and  there  issued  from  it  a 
little  man  in  a  magnificent  scarlet  uniform, 
with  magnificent  white  plumes  in  his  cocked 
hat. 

"  '  Garramha !  Who  are  you,  and  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  '  was  his  ferocious  greeting. 

*'  I  advanced  towards  him  courteously. 

" '  I  am  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosna- 
pulski,'  I  answered,  gently  but  firmly.  '  May 
I,  in  my  turn,  inquire  to  wdiom  T  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  ?  ' 

"  '  Cwramba  !  I  am  the  General  Montojo 
del  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Minister  of  War 
to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,'  he  retorted, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

"  In  defence  I  laid  my  hand  upon  mj 
cheque-book. 

"'The  honour  is  entirely  mine,"  I  said. 


'  In  evidence  of  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in 
making  your  acquaintance,  you  will  perha})s 
permit  me  to  present  you  with  this  small 
cheque.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  an  open 
cheque  for  2,000  dollars,  made  payable  to 
bearer.' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  my 
adventure  1  experienced  a  rebuff. 

"  '  Ciirrmnba ! '  the  War  Minister  repeated 
for  the  third  time,  and  flung  my  cheque 
scornfully  on  the  floor  and  trampled  on  it, 
half  drawing  his  sabre  from  the  scabbard. 

"  But  I  was  a  match  for  liim. 

" '  Pardon  mo,'  I  said.  '  I  see  I  have 
given  you  the'wrong  cheque  by  mistake. 
This  was  the  cheipie  that  I  intended  for  you. 
It  is  payable  to  bearer,  like  the  other,  but  it 
is  for  the  sum  of  5,000  dollars.' 

"  General  Montojo  del  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  took  the  cheque  from  me  and 
examined  it  ;  he  picked  up  the  first  cheque 
from  the  floor  and  examined  that  also. 
Then  he  stuffed  both  cheques  into  liis 
pocket  and  said  abruptly— 

"  Excuse  me  !  I  have  an  important  ap- 
pointment, and  I  must  go  and  keep  it.' 

"  And  he  turned  on  his  heel  with  dignity 
and  left  me.  A  minute  later  I  caught 
another  glimpse  of  him  through  one  of  the 
windows.  He  was  running — I  never  saw  a 
man  run  so  fast. 

"  '  I  think  I  may  take  it  that  that  fixes 
the  price  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  5,000 
dollars.  The  other  2,000  dollars  were  of 
the  nature  of  a  windfall  which  the  rest  will 
not  expect.' 

"  Scarcely  had  I  said  it  when  the  hall  was 
full  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  had  apparently 
broken  up  a  Cabinet  Council  in  order  to 
come  and  look  for  their  colleague.  I  received 
tliem  with  empressement,  and  cut  short  their 
demand  for  explanations  by  the  immediate 
production  of  my  cheque-book.  I  gave 
cheques  for  5,000  dollars  each  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Finance  Minister,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  as  they  warmly  shook  my 
liand  I  added — 

*' '  No  doubt  you  would  like  to  go  and 
cash  your  cheques  at  once.  Pray  do  not 
stand  on  ceremony.' 

"  And  they  did  not  stand ;  they  ran. 
Not  being  in  uniform,  they  ran,  I  fancy, 
faster  even  than  General  Montojo  del  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  the  War  Minister  himself. 

"  In  this  way,  by  my  force  of  character, 
and  my  knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  had 
at  last  cleared  my  path  of  obstacles.    Nothing 
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but  a  door  now  stood  l)etween  mo  and  a 
private  interview  with  the  President.  I 
knocked,  and  was  answered  witli  tlie  nsiial — 

"  '  Come  in  !  ' 

"As  I  liad  expected,  the  President  was 
surprised  to  see  me.  He  wore  many  orders 
and  decorations  ;  but  his  face  liad  a  tired 
and  hago-ard  look,  and  he  shrank  visibly,  as 
thougli  he  expected  me  to  strike  him.'  It 
was  an  obvious  relief  to  him  when  I  sat  down 
and  co:nmenced  a  friendlv  convei'sation. 


-"^^'  . 


'  Pear  no- 
ilnng,'  1  said 
"  r  am  Jean  An- 
toine  Stromboii 
Ivosnai)nlski,  and 
I  shall  not  assas- 
sinate yon  unless 
it  is  absolutely 
necessary.' 

"  Perceiving 

that    he   was    at 

my    mercy,    he 

bowed  his  head  with  all  the  dignity  that  he 

could  inuster  and  waited  for  me  to  proceed. 

"  '  I  conjecture,  sir,'  I  went  on,  '  that  it  is 
less  for  your  pleasure  than  for  your  profit 
that  you  have  assumed  the  onerous  position 
of  President  of  this  Pepublic' 

"  lie  opened  his  eyes  wide.  My  candour 
evidently  puzzled  him.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  whether  to  take  offence  at  it  or  not. 


"'If  my  impression  is  correct,'  T  con- 
tinued, 'we  ha\e  already  found  the  basis  of 
an  ari'angement  which  will  l)e  equally 
satisfactory  to  both  of  us.  Do  not  beat 
about  the  bush,  but  confide  in  me  frankly. 
Tell  me,  as  nearly  as  yon  can,  what  the 
Presidency  is  worth  to  you,  and  I  will  see 
wliat  sort  of  an  offer  I  can  make  you  for  it.' 
"  His  face  exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of 
emotions,  his  first  impulse  being  to  ring 
the  bell  for  his  servants  to  eject  me. 

"'It  is  useless,'    I  explained.      'All  the 
members   of   your   household,  and    all    the 
members  of  your  Cabinet,  have  gone  to  the 
bank  to  cash  the  cheques  which   I 
have  given  them.' 

"  The  President  spoke  for 
the  first  time. 

"'Really,'  he   said,  'this 
is     a     ^'ery    extraordinary 
situation.' 

"  '  Try  to  realise  it,' 
I  replied,  'and  avail 
yourself  of  the  advai  - 
tage  which  it  offers 
you.' 

"  '  I-  am  not  quite 
sure,' he  objected,  'that 
I  grasp  your  Excel- 
lency's meaning.' 

"  I  explained  myself 
in   greater  detail,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  gleams  of  intel- 
ligence  flash   in  rapid 
succession    across    his 
features.     It   was    my 
desire,  I  pointed   out. 
It)  hecome  President  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
)ul)li(!  instead  of  him  ;  and  I  was  willing  to 
'ay  him  (in  hard  cash)  not  only  reasonable, 
l)ut  even  generous,  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance.    And  I  concluded,  laying  my  hand  in 
a  friendly,  and  almost  fatherly,  fashion  on 
his  shoulder— 

" '  Come,  now,  speak  to  me,  as  between 
man  and  man.  Tell  me  how^  nuich  you  are 
expecting  to  make  out  of  it  ?  ' 

"  Ai  last  I  had  coaxed  him  into  giving  me 
his  confidence. 

" '  It  isn't  the  salary  that's  of  importance,' 
he  said,  '  but  there  are  certain  perquisites.' 

'"So  I  had  '  imagined,'  I  interposed 
encouragingly. 

"  '  I  get  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  and 
there  are  other  conunissions — tax-collectors 
have  to  pay  me  for  their  a]pointments,  and 
there's  always  a  little  something  to  be  made 

2  A 
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by  pardoning  political  offenders.  As  fast  as 
the  money  conies  in,  I  send  it  to  London  to 
lie  as  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England.  On 
the  whole,  I'm  domg  pretty  nicely,  but  I 
haven't  saved  enough  yet.  Still,  ^^  * 
it's  a  wearing  life.  There's  a 
certain  amount  of  discontent 
about ;  and  though  our  social 
reformers  aren't  very  good 
marksmen  as  a  rule ' 

"  '  How  much  ?  '  I  inter- 
rupted, for  his  elaborate  ex- 
planations were  beginning  to 
pall  upon  me.  ■• 

"  '  I     think    I    might    say 


"'There,'  T  said.  'Now  tell  me  what  is 
the  next  step  to  be  taken,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country.' 

"  He  took  pen  and  ink,  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wrote  something. 

"'This,'  he  explained,  'is  a 


r>0,000    dollars,'   replied    the    I'resident    of 
Nicaragua. 

"To  his  amazement,  I  did  not  haggle,  but 
produced  New  York  bills  for  tlie  amount 
and  spread  them  on  the  table. 


decree,  appointing  you  Provisional 
l^resident  during  my  indisposition, 
and  announcing  that  there  will  be 
a  pJebiscite  to  elect  my  successor 
on  Sunday  next.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  you  cultivate  the  friendship 

of  the  Minister  for  War ' 

Certainly.  I  will  give  him 
another  cheque  payable  to  bearer,' 
I  interposed. 

" '  In  that  case  he  will  send 
soldiers  to  see  that  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  is  favourable  to 
you.' 

'"  And  this  decree  ?' 
"  '  Shall  be  sent  to  the  Government  printers 
at  once,  and  placarded  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  see  that 
the  members  of  my  household  are  now 
returning  from  the  bank,  I  trust  that  your 
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Excellency,  tlie    Provisional    President,   will 
have  lunch  with  me.' 

"  Need  I  say  that  I  accepted  the  invitation. 
It  w^as  a  niagniticent  meal,  served  in  a  large 
and  stately  dining-hall.  I  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  the  ex-President  on  my 
right  and  the  War  Minister  on  my  left.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  supreme  moment  of  my 
life— the  moment  when  I  attained  the  zenith 
of  my  earthly  fortune.  But  alas  for  the 
mutability  of  liuman  things  I 

*'We  lunched  at  leisure  like  epicures, 
slowly  enjoying  the  flavour  of  the  soup,  the 
fish,  the  cutlets,  the  poultry,  and  the  salad. 
In  two  hours'  time  we  had  arrived  at  the 
dessert  without  any  untow^ard  incident ;  but 
just  as  we  had  got  to  the  bananas  and  the 
sweet  champagne,  we  heard  the  loud  noise 
of  a  disturbance  outside  the  Palace  walls — a 
noise  of  firearms  and  of  vigorous  human 
voices. 

"  I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  ex-President. 

"'  Excuse  me,'  he  said.  '1  have  left  my 
handkerchief  upstairs,  and  I  will  go  and 
fetch  it.' 

"  He  rose  and  vanished,  and  I  turned  to 
the  Minister  for  War. 

" '  Your  Excellency  will  excuse  me,'  he 
said.  '  This  is  a  matter  which  requires  my 
immediate  attention.' 

"  And  he  also  rose  and  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  back  door. 

*'  So  I  sat  alone  in  the  great  dining-hall 
and  aw^aited  the  intruders  as  calmly  as  the 
Roman  senators  in  olden  times  awaited  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls.  My  arms  were 
folded  and  I  hugged  my  cheque-book  to  my 
bosom. 

"  The  noise  came  nearer,  there  were 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  hall,  the  door  burst 
open,  and  the  strangers  entered. 

"  Imagine  my  consternation  !  They  w^ere 
Americans — serge-shirted ,  corduroy-breeched 
desperadoes  from  California,  and  their  leader 
was  no  other  than  my  old  friend,  Colorado 
Charlie,  he  to  whom  I  had  confided  the 
secret  of  my  plans  Avlien  I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  train.  They  advanced, 
firing  their  guns  as  they  came,  picking  off 
the  glass  pendants  of  the  chandeliers,  as 
though  to  keep  their  hands  in  or  test  their 
accuracy  of  aim.  Colorado  Charlie,  however, 
signalled  to  them  to  stop,  and  stepped  up 
and  spoke  to  me,  saying  simply  — 

"  '  Game's  up,  sonnie.    You've  got  to  git.' 

"  I  still  sat  on  my  carved  mahogany  chair, 
like  the  Roman  senator,  in  the  story,  waiting 
for  the  Gaul  to  pluck  his  beard.  Colorado 
Charlie  continued— 


"  '  Seems  you've  been  making  a  revolution 
for  Van  Schuyler.  I'm  here  to  make  a 
revolution  for  Van  Tine.  Our  methods  were 
diverse,  but  our  object  was  the  same.  First 
it  was  you  that  came  out  on  top,  and  now 
it's  me.  I  ain't  goin'  to  shoot  unless  com- 
pelled, and  if  you  git  at  once,  I'll  give  you  a 
free  passage  back  to  Frisco.' 

"My  anger  was  aroused,  but  I  felt  that 
I  still  held  a  trump  card.  With  a  flourish 
of  my  arm  I  drew  my  cheque-book  and 
waved  it  in  the  air. 

" '  Let  us  waste  no  time  in  bandying  idle 
words,'  I  said.  '  I  am  here  and  I  wisli  to 
stay  here  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  go.'  For  I  had  guessed 
that  money,  and  not  honour,  was  the  object 
of  Colorado  Charlie's  expedition  ;  and  his 
next  words  show^ed  that  I  had  guessed  rightly. 

"'How  much,  sonnie?'  he  asked  me 
curtly. 

"  I  ran  my  eye  rapidly  over  the  counter- 
foils to  calculate  the  balance  standing  to  my 
credit. 

" '  Sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dollars,'  I  replied. 

"  '  Right,  sonnie.     Hand  up  the  draft.' 

"  I  gave  it  to  him  and  once  more  breathed 
freely.  He  did  not  hurry,  like  the  Nica- 
raguans,  but  strolled  off  slowly  towards  the 
bank  with  about  a  dozen  members  of  his 
company.  The  others  remained,  presumably 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  my  movements.  I 
invited  them  to  drink  my  health — a  thing 
w^hicli,  otherwise,  they  would  doubtless  have 
done  without  my  invitation— and  promised 
to  treat  them  generously  as  soon  as  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  cabling  to  New'  York  for 
further  funds.  The  idea  appealed  to  them  : 
they  were  all  willing  to  enlist  under .  my 
banner.  My  cup  of  glory  and  happiness  was 
full. 

"  And  then  Colorado  Charlie  re-entered 
and  dashed  it  from  my  lips. 

"  'It's  no  use,  sonnie.  You've  got  to  git,' 
he  said,  handing  me  back  my  cheque. 

"  I  protested  energetically. 

" '  They  refuse  to  honour  my  cheque  ? '  I 
exclaimed.  'There  is  some  mistake  here. 
Come  round  to  the  bank  with  me  and  we 
will  see  the  manager.' 

"  Without  further  circumlocution  he 
bUirted  out  the  truth. 

" '  There  ain't  no  manager,  sonnie,  and 
there  ain't  no  bank.  Seems  you've  been 
dealing  out  drafts  very  freely  all  the 
morning,  and  the  holders  have  lost  no  time 
in  cashing  them.  The  sight  of  the  crowd 
outside    the    bank    doors    created    a   panic 
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among  the  iiiliabitaiits.  They  started  a  run 
on  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
their  deposits,  and  the  resources  were  un- 
equal to  the  strain.' 

"  '  You  mean  to  say ' 

"  '  I  mean  to  say  tliat  the  bank  is  broke. 
The  manager  and  the  clerks  have  gone  up 
country  on  important  business,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  leading  citizens  is  now  engaged 
in  breaking  up  the  premises.' 

"  So  I  perceived  that  I  had  played  uiy 
trump  card  without  result.  I  gasped  and 
my  head  fell  forward  on  my  ghest.  Then  I 
made  an  effort  and  pulled  myself  together. 
Thougli  I  had  lost  everything  else,  there  was 
no  reason  wdiv  I  should  lose  my  dignity  as 
well. 

"'I  bow  to  fate,'  I  said.  'I  yield  to 
circumstances.  Histoiy  will  do  justice  to 
my  memory.  In  the  meantime,  sooner  than 
be  a  cause  of  bloodshed  and  dissension,  I 
agree  to  al)dicate.' 

"  '  Is  abdicate  tlie  same  as  git  ? '  asked 
Colorado  Charlie. 

''  I  answered  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  things  was  immaterial ;  and,  dipping 
my  pen  with  dignity  in  the  inkpot,  I  slowly 
wrote  as  follows — 

"  '  In  order  to  save  my  country  from  the 
(impeakahle  horrors  of  a  civil  irar^  I  hereby 
alnlicate  the  position  of  President  to  whicJi  I 


was  about  to  be  called  on.  Sunday  next  by  tit:' 
unfettered  choice  of  the  free  and  independent 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Nicarayua.  Je  ne 
boude  pas  ;  je  me  rfcueille. 

'  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal. 

'  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski.' 

"  It  was  done.  Colorado  Charlie  took  up 
the  paper,  and  read  it  through  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction. 

" '  That's  the  notion,  sonnie,'  he  said. 
'  Shake  hands  on  it,  to  show  there's  no  ill 
feeling  '  ;  and  when  I  merely  bowed  stiffly, 
holding  my  hand  behind  my  back,  he 
added — 

" '  Well,  never  mind  about  that,  sonnie. 
I  understand  your  feelings.  Anyhow,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  free  passage  back  to 
Frisco  ;  and  if  you  think  that  500  dollars 
will  be  any  use  to  you ' 

"  Though  my  pride  was  in  revolt,  I  fought 
it  down  and  took  the  money,  knowing  that, 
if  I  did  not  take  it,  I  should  land  in  San 
Francisco  pemiiless — a  contingency  which  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid  at  any  cost. 

"  And  so  my  adventure  ended — sad,  yet 
leaving  a  trail  of  glorious  memory  behind 
it.  For  I  had  made  a  revolution  single- 
handed,  and  enjoyed  from  twelve  to  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  dignity  of 
President  of  a  Republic." 
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iy"yO  city  in  the  world,  let  alone  in 
I  X  England,  can  compete  with  London 
in  the  beauty,  (|uantity,  and  wealth 
of  the  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  its 
Corporation.  Even  the  keepers  of  it  are  not 
able  to  say  off-hand  how  many  pieces  there 
are,  nor  what  is  the  estimated  value  of  the 
whole.  Only  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  see  it  spread  out  in  all  its  glory  at  a  Royal 
banquet  in  the  Mansion  House,  or  packed 
away  in  the  immensely  strong  rooms  with 
iron  doors  below  tlie  ground  floors  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  official 
residence,  where  it  is 
kept  Avhen  not  in  actual 
service,  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  brave  display 
it  makes  beneath  the 
glare  of  the  electric 
light. 

It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  describe  here  one- 
tenth  of  this  famous 
plate,  which  comprises 
every  kind  of  gold  and 
silver  table  ornamental 
or  useful  adjunct,  from 
'massive  gold  ewer  and 
basins  to  little  gold  snuff- 
boxes and  finger-glasses. 
The  Right  Hon.  the 
Tiord  Mayor  has  allowed 
tlie  plate  to  be  expressly 
photographed    for    this 
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article,  though  space  only  allows  of  our 
reproducing  a  thirtieth  part  of  it.  One  of 
tlie  largest  tables  in  the  Mansion  House  was 
piled  with  as  much  gold  plate  as  it  could  be 
made  to  accommodate,  for  the  purpose  of 
these  photos,  yet  the  shelves  in  the  strong- 
room from  which  it  was  taken  seemed  to  be 
none  the  poorer  for  its  absence— one  scarcely 
missed  the  pieces  that  had  been  removed. 

The  oldest  piece  of  plate  now  possessed  by 
the  City  Corporation  is  what  is  termed  the 
"Christopher  Cu]),"  which  was  given  in 
1(;()2  by  Robert  Christo- 
])her,  a  few  years  before 
the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  Noteworthy 
amongst  so  many  beauti- 
ful articles  are  three 
large  gold  flagons,  three 
rose-Avater  dishes  and 
ewers,  and  a  very  large 
antique  shaped  vase, 
Avhich  weighs  285  ozs., 
and  is  22  inches  high. 
Many  of  the  pieces  of 
plate  bear  on  them  the 
motto  of  the  City, 
"  Domine  Dirige  Nos," 
and  inscriptions  narra- 
ting the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were 
presented  to  the  Man- 
sion House. 

One  interesting  point 
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SILVKIl   PLATK    AT    THE    MANSION    HOUSE. 

about  this  celebrated  collection  is  the  fact, 
that  it  is  ever  on  the  increase,  as  each  Lord 
Mayor,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of 
office,  is  expected  to  add  a  piece  of  plate  of 
silver  or  gold,  and  of  substantial  value,  to 
the  existing  pieces.  Thus  the  late  Lord 
Mayor  Davis,  1898,  gave  a  magnificent  silver 
jug.  as  his  present  to  the  plate. 

The  "  Irish  Cup  "  and  salver,  here  repro- 
duced, are  extremely  valuable,  and  were  a 
present  from  the  L'ish  Society  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Singleton,  Esq.,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  for  eminent  services 
bestowed  in  adjusting  long-standing  disputes 
between  the  two  cities  of  London  and  Lon- 
donderry. AVith  his 
usual  modesty  the 
judge  declined  to  re- 
ceive the  present, 
though  he  acknow- 
ledged handsomely 
how  pleased  he  felt  at 
its  offer.  The  fine  gift 
was  therefore  sent  to 
London  to  be  used  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  in  per- 
petuity, and  bears  an 
inscription  to  that 
effect,  with  the  date, 
1741.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  several 
times  repaired  and  re- 
gilded.  It  has  the 
arms  of  London  and 
of  Londonderry  en- 
graven side  by  side 
on  it. 

Another  of  our 
photographs  shows 
two  exceptionally  fine 


silver  plate  at  the 
:mansion  house. 
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})ieces  of  plate,  the  one 
on  the  right  being  the 
gift  of  the  mayors  of 
Belgian  municipalities 
to  Sir  Polydore  de 
Keyser,  who  came  of 
an  \)ld  Belgian  family, 
on  his  being  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  superb 
piece  of  work,  and 
stands  about  twenty 
inches  high,  its  lid  be- 
ing surrounded  with 
real  turquoise  and 
emeralds  in  a  wide 
circle,  and  a  still  widei* 
circle  of  the  same  pre- 
cious gems  suri'ounds 
the  base  of  the  cup. 
There  is  a  beautifully 
modelled  figure  of  a 
knight  on  the  top  of  the  lid.  The  Belgian 
mayors  have  been  more  than  once  invited 
over  here  to  London,  and  have  been  enter- 
tained right  royally  in  commemoration  of 
their  kindness  in  making  such  a  presentation. 
The  other  piece  of  plate  in  this  photo  is 
called  the  "  Knill  Cup,"  because  it  was  given 
by  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
year  of  office,  in  1893.  It  records  upon  it 
the  fact  that  the  marriage  of  their  Iloyal 
Hij^hnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
took  place  during  the 
year  in  question.  St. 
George  slaying  the 
dragon  surmounts  the 
cover  of  the  cup,  and 
he  has  a  shield,  in 
colours,  beside  him. 
All  round  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  there  are 
various  shields  and 
*  coats-of-arms,  done  in 
charming  colours. 

The  beautiful 
"Oliver  Cup,"  which 
is  the  centre  piece  of 
the  next  ])hoto,  at 
once  strikes  the  visitor 
to  the  Mansion  House 
banquets  by  its  splen- 
dour and  solidity.  It 
has  two  handles,  and 
was  presented  by  the 
City  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Oliver,  and  by  him 
again  to  the  City,  in 
1772.    An  inscription 
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upon  its  lid  and 
upon  the  body  of 
the  cup  is  interest- 
ing. From  it  we 
learn  that  Alder- 
man Oliver  joined 
prominently  witli 
otlier  magistrates  in 
releasing  a  Freeman 
of  London,  who  had 
been  arrested  by 
order  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  and 
in  issuing  a  warrant 
against  the  messen- 
ger of  the  House 
who  had  arrested 
the  Freeman.  As 
these  actions  were 
done  courageously, 
in  defiance  of  the  Commons,  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  City's  Freemen,  the  Corporation 
marked  its  gratitude  to  Alderman  Ohver  l)y 
presenting  him  with  this  cup,  and  he,  in 
return,  asked  that  it  might  be  treasured  with 
the  rest  of  the  City's  valuables  for  ever. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  placing  it  here 
amongst  the  plate  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

Thougli  tempted   to  hnger  and   describe 
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many  other  lovely  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  that  are  before  us  in  this  wonderful 
collection,  we  can  only  mention  now  a  fine 
soup-tureen,  which  is''  of  silver,  splendidly 
chased,  and  is  at  least  150  years  old  ;  also  a 
pair  of  old  silver-gilt  loving-cups  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne.  There  are  no  less  than  f our 
pairs  of  such  cups  in  the  Mansion  House, 
and  this  will  show  as  nuich  as  anything  what 
a  profusion  and  wealth  of  such  articles  are 
to  be  found  there. 

After  London,  probal)ly 
the  palm  for  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  the  most  valu- 
able old  plate — gold  and 
silver— in  English  cities, 
nuist  be  awarded  to  A^orwich 
and  Bristol.  The  oldest  piece 
of  plate  belonging  to  Bristol 
is  a  s])lendid  rose-water  basin, 
with  its  ewer,  both  of  which 
are  siher-gilt ;  tliey  were 
gi\'en  to  the  city  by  Alder- 
man Kitchen.  The  basin  is 
11)^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  ewer  12  inches  high. 
They  are  both  covered  with 
arabesque  work,  and  bear  the 
London  hall-mark  of  1595. 
A  curious  story  is  connected 
with  them. 

There  were  serious  riots 
in  Bristol  in  1831,  and  the 
basin  was  stolen  by  a  man 
named  James  I\es.  Tlie 
robber,  in  order  to  avoid 
detection,  cut  up  liis  booty 
into  167  pieces.  Some  of 
these  he  offered  for  sale  to 
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a  silvcrsTnith  iKiini'd  Willuim^,  making  it 
appear  that  they  were  portions  of  some  old 
family  plate.  The  silversmith  suspected 
something  Avroiig,  and  asked  Ives  to  bring 
the  remaining  pieces  next  day  to  sell,  which 
he  did.  Thereupon  the  man  w^as  arrested, 
through  information  having  been  given  by 
Williams,  and  he  ultimately  was  transported 


Bristol's  *' Grace  Cup''  must  also  be 
mentioned.  It  is  a  tine  one,  but  does  not 
really  belong  to  the  C/orporation,  as  it  w^as 
given  to  a  city  charity — "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Hospital" — of  which  the  Corporation  are 
the  governors,  and  in  this  wise  the  cup  is 
in  their  possession. 

Probably  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Bristol 
collection  are 
the  two  great 
silver-gilt  flag- 
ons, which  are 
said  to  be 
amongst  the 
very  finest  ex- 
isting examples 
of  such  vessels. 
They  are  a  pair, 
and  stand  13  J 
inches     hi^h. 
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for  fourteen  years.  AYith  mucli  trouble 
Mr.  AVilliams  succeeded  in  so  fitting  the 
broken  pieces  together  as  to  make  the  whole 
as  complete  as  possilile  :  one  or  two  small 
pieces  were  irrevocal)ly  lost,  however.  The 
recovered  fragments  were  all  ri\eted  upon  a 
silver  ])late,  wliich  now  forms  the  back  of 
the  basin,  and  an  inscription  upon  it  gives 
its  curious  historv. 


The  photo- 
graph, lent  by 
the  Corporation 
of  Bristol, 
shows  only  a 
few  of  the  valu- 
ables among  the 
city's  plate  and 
insignia.  The 
lovely  bowls, 
Av  i  t  h  t  li  e  i  r 
splendid  chasing 
and  their  novel 
designs,  should  be  noticed.  AVe  have  not 
space  now  to  deal  with  the  swords  and 
maces,  many  of  which  are  unique. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart  from 
the  swords,  maces,  and  chains,  the  grand 
show  of  })late  that  is  to  be  seen  at  Norwich  i.^ 
tlie  finest  in  this  kingdom,  out  of  London. 

The  ancient  city  can  boast  of  no  less  than 
seventy-nine  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
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of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which  forty  are 
spoons  of  quaint  and  attractive  design  and 
Bliape.  Besides  these,  the  city  claims  speci- 
mens of  ewers  and  salvers,  gravy-boats, 
tankards,  loving-cups,  flagons,  pepper-castors, 
salt-cellars,  sance-boats,  etc. 

The  ilhistration  on  page  851,  Avhich  we 
reproduce  by  the  courtesy  of  the  To\\n  Clerk, 
shows  three  of  the  pieces  of  plate  which  are 
amongst  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  fine  piece  standing  to  the  left 
of  the  picture  is  known  as  the  "  Reade  Salt." 
It  is  a  richly  silver-gilt  salt  and  cover,  whose 
circular  base,  drum,  and  cover  are  magnifi- 


cently decorated  with  repousse  work.  Hound 
the  base  of  the  drum  is  printed  the  inscription, 
"The  gvfte  of  Petar  Keade  Esquiar,"  whilst 
round  the  fop  is  his  motto,  "Asperanse  in 
Deo."  The  cover  is  surmounted  by  an  urn- 
shaped  ornament,  on  which  stands  a  figure  in 
antique  costume  leaning  upon  a  speai",  and 
holding  a  shield  witli  the  arms  of  Norwich 
upon  it. 

This  charming  piece  of  plate  was  given  to 
the  city  by  Peter  Ileade,  Esq.,  in  liis  will 
dated  8th  Novendjer,  1  h(\H.  He  Avas  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  is  l)uried  in  the  church  of 
8t.  Peter  ^fancroft  there.     An  old   portrait 
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[/iusitell  ik  Sons,  Southsea. 


of  him  ill  the  Council  Chamber  states  that 
he  gave  other  pieces  of  plate  besides  this  one, 
but  where  those  are  now  is  unknown. 

The  splendid  ewer  on  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  called  the  "  Howard  Ewer,"  and 
the  salver  in  the  centre  of  the  photograph  is 
the  one  that  belongs  to  this  ewer.  Both 
of  them  are  silver-gilt  rose-water  pieces, 
charmingly  and  richlj  chased  ;  the  medallion 
in  the  centre  boss  of  the  salver  shows 
a  picture,  rather  unusual  on  such  plate, 
from  Scripture,  the  subject  being  Christ 
washing  the  feet  of  the  Apostles. 

These  gifts  were 
from  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  How^ard,  and 
were  presented  at  tlie 
Guild  Meeting,  June 
IGth,  1663.  The  plate 
mark,  however,  is  of 
date  1 5  {)  7 .  T he  orna- 
inentation  is  believed 
from  its  character  to 
be  of  Dutch  origin. 
The  salver's  diameter 
is  nearly  18  inches, 
whilst  the  height  of 
the  ewer  is  14  inches. 

One  cannot  stay  to 
describe  more  of  the 
tine  collection  of  tlie 
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Norwich  Corporation ;  but  eveiyone,  and 
more  especially  the  citizens,  must  be  glad  that 
the  short-sighted  proposals,  whicli  were  made 
so  late  as  sixty  years  ago,  to  sell  all  tlie 
collection  and  turn  it  *'  into  hard  cash," 
were  frustrated,  and  that  wiser  counsels 
prevailed.  Such  a  coarse  would  have  been 
a  terrible  loss  to  the  ancient  city. 

Of  the  old  towns  of  England,  which  are 
small  to-day,  not  having  grown  by  manu- 
factures and  trade  into  the  enormous  size  of 
so  many  latter-day  places,  there  is  perhaps 
no  town  that  has  such  a  fine  and  interesting 
collection  of  Corpora- 
tion plate  as  Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire. 
Passing  by  the  splen- 
did maces,  sw^ords, 
etc.,  we  may  mention 
first  the  two  cele- 
brated bowls  and  tlie 
"  Peg  Tankard."  One 
bowl  is  called  the 
"  Crown  Bowl,"  from 
its  loose  top  being  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown  ; 
this  was  given  to  the 
town  by  Cuthbert 
Readshaw,  the  Mayor, 
in  1754. 
KiciiMOM),  YOKKs.  Tlic     otlicr     bowl, 
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known  as  the  '' Willcince  Cup," 
stands  upon  a  long  stalk,  and  is  a, 
beautiful  loving-cup,  presented  in 
1()06  to  Richmond  Corporation  by 
Robert  Willance,  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  a  niarvellons  escape  from  im- 
minent deatli.  It  is  supposed  that 
before  the  date  1()<K)  tliis  cup  was 
an  old  chalice,  belonging  perhaps  to 
some  monastery,  from  which  it  may 
have  come  into  private  hands  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  at  the  Reformation. 

The  "  Peg  Tankard  "  Avas  a  gift 
from  William  Wetwange,  the  first 
Mayor  of  Richmond  under  the  new 
charter,  in  IGGS.  This  tankard  is 
very  much  worn,  but  has  some  fine 
engraving  on  it.  Tlie  "  Snow 
Tankard  "  was  given  by  Sir  Mark 
Milbanke,  after  a  disputed  race  in 
a  great  snow-storm  one  Easter,  long 
ago,  but  it  has  no  date  upon  it. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  two-handled  cup  which  is  known  as  the  '' Witton  Cup,"  and 
which  was  presented  to  the  Council  in  1758  by  Mr.  George 
Moore,  of  East  Wltton.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  greatly 
exerted  themselves  to  discover   the  murderers  of   John  Moore,  of 

Gilling,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  donor  ;  and  as  an  ackuowledgment  of  their  endeavonrs 
Mr.  George  Moore  made  the  Council  a  present  of  this  cup. 

York,  as  might  have  been  ex])ected,  formerly  had  one  of  the 
most  famous  collections  of  plate  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It 
began  to  be  gatheied  togethei'  in  1558,  when  Sir  Martin  Bowes 
gave  a  basin  and  ewer  of  siher  to  tlie  city,  and  by  1G48  it  had 
iucreased  to  t^euty-two  pieces.  Hut  the  Yorkists,  being  then  in 
debt,  conceived  a  novel  way  of  ])ayiug  what  they  owed  without 
taxiu<r    tlie  ])co])le,  and  this  was  done  by  selling  the  citv  plate. 
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Before  1681,  however,  it  had  agam  grown 
to  fifty  pieces,  and  these  were  added  to  as 
time  went  on.  Yet  to-day  only  some  dozen 
of  them  snrvive  ;  what  has  become  of  the 
rest  is  a  question  that  is  not  easily  answered. 
The  "  Tiawson  Loving  Cup,"  1072,  is  probably 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  plate  York  has 
ever  possessed. 

The  history  of  Exeter's  Corporation  plate 
is  strangely  similar  to  that  of  York.  The 
splendid  collection  that  the  chief  city  of  Devon 
used  to  own  has  all  disappeared — whither  ? 
To-day  there  is  a  fine  loving-cup  left,  but  it 
is  comparatively  new.  Lincoln's  story,  again, 
bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  just 
mentioned,  but  it  is  known  that  most  of 
Ijincoln's  old  plate  was  sold  when  the  city 
was  wanting  money  in  days  of  yore.  Here- 
ford has  some  plate  which  is  valuable,  and, 
considering  it  is  a  small  town,  it  takes 
high  rank  amongst  tlie  collections  of  the 
Corporations  throughout  the  land. 

Amongst  the  later  and  newer  municipali- 
ties, it  is  curious  to  notice  tlie  differences 
that  exist  in  regard  to  their  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  plate.  Thus  l^irmingham  has 
none  at  all  worth  mention  ;  Leeds  has  little 
to  Speak  of,  but  both  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester have  fine  collections.  Manchester 
comes  second  only  to  London  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  silver  plate,  though  it  is  nearly 
all  modern.  It  was  in  1877  that  there  was 
presented  to  the  cotton  town  a  splendid 
gift  of  a  wliole  service  of  plate,  consisting  of 
seventy-four  pieces,  with  a  total  weight  of 
9,000  ounces.  The  service  is  of  solid 
silver,  parcel  gilt,  and  was  designed  by  M. 
W^illms.  It  is  of  the  Gothic  style.  Early 
English  period,  in  its  design  ;  and  all  the 
pieces  are  of  moderate  height,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  view  of  all  persons  sitting 
at  the  dinner-table.  This  fine  gift  has  put 
the  city  into   a  position  it  could  scarcely 


have  gained  in  a  century,  had  it  had  to 
depend  upon  occasional  gifts  of  c;ups,  basins, 
etc.,  as  most  towns  have  to  do,  for  an  increase 
in  the  Corporation  plate. 

Liverpool's  collection  of  plate  is  one  to  be 
proud  of,  if  not  so  large  and  costly  as  that  of 
other  towns  mentioned  in  this  article.  Its 
most  recent  acquisition  is  a  silver  shield, 
weighing  300  ounces,  whicli  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer.  This  shield  is  a 
superb  piece  of  work,  and  commemorates  in 
its  design  and  engraving  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851. 

Tliere  are  certainly  few  finer  shows  of 
Corporation  plate  in  this  country  than  can 
be  made  by  Portsmouth.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  go  into  details  over  the  various  cups,  ^ 
salvers,  and  tankards  which  are  comprised  in 
the  magnificent  group  photographed  for  this 
article,  but  enough  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
to  show  that  the  greatest  naval  town  in  the 
world  gives  an  excellent  account  of  itself  in 
this  respect. 

And  lastly,  Dublin  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned. The  Irish  capital  has  never  been 
backward  where  hospitality  w^as  concerned  ; 
and  this,  too,  amongst  a  ])eople  whose  repu- 
tation for  that  quality  is  world-wide.  The 
trowels,  maces,  and  swords  may  here  be 
passed  by,  but  a  word  nuist  be  said  about 
tlie  otlier  plate.  The  cup  in  the  centre  was 
presented  to  a  Lord  Mayor  by  the  Ijicensed 
Grocers  and  Vintners  of  the  city,  in  recogni- 
tion of  special  services.  The  tray,  coffee-pot, 
and  bread-basket  iU'e  all  of  massive  silver,  and 
are  also  presents  to  the  Ijord  Mayor  for  the 
time  being  and  his  family  for  Corporation 
use  and  enjoyment.  The  tw^o  splendid  tall 
cups  which  flank  the  photograph  are  indeed 
pieces  of  plate  any  Corporation  might  rejoice  to 
possess,  and  Dublin  may  be  pardoned  her  pride 
in  them.  They  were  given  to  the  city  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  in  169(). 
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By   W.   B.    maxwell.* 

Illustrated  bij  Adolf  Thiede, 


E  0  R  G  E 
DENYILLE, 

the  Honour- 
able George, 
was  talking, 
in  the  half 
boi  sterous, 
half  maudlin, 
and  wholly 
insupportable 
manner  un- 
happily char- 
acteristic of 
the  young 
gentleman 
late  in  the 
evening. 

"  AV  he  n 
does  the 
rotten  old 
ball  begin  ? 
I'm  too  tired 
to  dance.  I 
ought  to  be 
dancin'  with  the  cook  to-night — New  Year's 
Eve^ — our  servants'  ball,  at  Old  Wragford. 
'  Your  place  is  among  your  own  people,' 
Wimpleford  says  to  me.  '  Go  back  to  your 
own  people.'  " 

"  Who  is  Wimpleford  ?  "  somebody  asked. 
"  My  brother— Lord  Wimpleford,  member 
of  Parliament  for  North- West  Devon,  Under 
Secretary  and  future  Prime  Minister,  and 
a  stingy,  interfering  ass,  if  you  ask  my 
opinion,"  Mr.  Denville  replied.         ^ 

It  was  a  Saturday  night — New  Year's 
Eve,  as  Mr.  Denville  had  remarked — and  he 
and  his  friends  had  dined  and  gone  to  a 
theatre  together.  Now  they  had  come  to  a 
rer:;taurant  for  supper,  and  presently  they 
were  to  go  on  to  the  Fancy  Dress  Ball. 
They  were  a  party  of  six,  at  the  round  table 
in  the  corner  of  the  room — three  men  :  Mr. 
George  Denville,  Captain  Carper  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Budsworth  ;  and  three  ladies :  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Parton- 
Ilunfc. 


*  Copyright,  1001,  by  \V}ir(l,   Lock   and  Co.,  in  ilic 
United  States  of  America. 


"  ])o  tell  'eni  to  open  the  wine.  Carpenter,'' 
Mr.  Denville  continued.  "They  clutter 
up  the  table  with  glasses,  and  cdl  empty — all 
empty  !  No  sense  in  it.  By  Jupiter  !  I'd 
like  Smithers,  our  old  butler  at  Wragford,  to 
teach  these  fellows  how  to  lay  a  table — just 
for  once,  that's  all  ;  they'd  never  forget  it. 
Poor  old  Smithers  !  no  nonsense  about  Mm  ; 
haven't  seen  his  honest  old  face  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,"  and  the  thought  of  the 
faithful  old  family  servant  appeared  to 
awaken  all  the  softer  and  more  sentimental 
side  of  Mr.  Denville's  nature. 

"  ffe's  one  of  my  owai  people.  Been  with 
us  twenty  years  before  I  was  born.  So  lie 
ought  to  be  ;  if  not,  who  the  deuce  are  your 
own  people  ? " 

"  Why  don't  you  go  back  to  your  own 
people?"  asked  Mrs.  Gordon.  She  was  a 
pretty,  fair-haired  woman,  witli  bright  blue 
eyes  and  a  quick,  animated  way  of  talking. 
She  leaned  across  the  table  laughing,  while 
ghe  asked  the  question,  "  Don't  you  think 
your  own  people  want  you  ?  " 

"  Do  they  want  me  ? "  Mr.  Denville 
echoed  slowly  and  somewhat  solemnly. 
''Do  they  want  me  ?  "  and  he,  too,  laughed, 
but  in  a  scornful  manner.  "  Why,  there's 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  on  the  place 
that  don't  want  me.  Sight  for  sore  eyes, 
old  What's  -  his  -  name  at  the  home  farm 
said   I  was  ;  but  his  eyes  may  be  sore  or 

be r-     Never  mind  him.     Perhaps  it's  my 

father  you're  aimin'  at,  Mrs.  Gordon  ?  My 
father's  all  right,  if  you  leave  him  alone,  and 
proud  of  me — yes,  though  I  say  it,  proud 
of  me  as  any  peacock  on  the  long  terrace,  if 
Wimpleford  isn't  there  to  get  at  him  and 
,  put  him  up  to  one  of  his  shabby,  cheese- 
parin'  tricks." 

"  We're  all  proud  of  you,  Georgy,  old 
boy !  "  said  Captain  Carpenter  good- 
humouredly.  He  was  a  red-faced  man  of 
about  thirty-five,  inclined  to  silence,  but 
apparently  brimming  over  with  good  nature 
and  other  amiable  qualities. 

"  Bless  you,  Carper  !  I  believe  you  are,  " 
Mr.  Denville  continued.  "But  if  you  are 
a  friend  of  my  brother's,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
tell   him   to    leave    my  fatlier   alone.     And 
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leave  him  alone  yourself,"  he  added  in  a 
low  tone,  wliicli  was  not  intended  to  carry 
across  the  table.  "  Perhaps  he  has  told  yon 
my  mother  doesn't  adore  me  ?  " 

"  I've  never  met  yonr  brother,"  said  Mrs. 
Gordon  curtly.  Possibly  she  had  heard  that 
muttered  remark,  "  And  I  don't  want  to,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  family." 

''Shake I''  said  Mr.  Denville  loudly. 
"  Shake  on  that  !  "  and  he  leant  across  and 
grasped  Mrs.  Gordon's  small,  gloved  hand, 
shaking  it  cordially,  after  an  iVmerican 
fashion  that  he  had  picked  up  ,during  a  short 
trip  to  the  great  free  country — a  little  jaunt 
contrived  for  him  in  a  hurry  by  his  friends 


and  another  began  to  open  the  wine,  Mr. 
Denville  turned  to  Mrs.  Cartwright,  the  lady 
on  his  left  hand. 

"  Why,  look  here  !  Look  at  this  letter  ! 
That's  not  the  Mater's  handwriting,  perhaps 
you'll  say  ?  I  know  better.  Got  it  tliis 
morning,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  crumpled 
letter  from  his  breast  pocket.  "  And  if  it 
was  only  her  down  at  Wragford,  Pd  go  back 
like  a  bird." 

"  Put  the  letter  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  in  a  low  voice,  "  if  it  really  is 
from  your  mother." 

''  Of  course  it  is.  Who  else  do  you  suppose  ? 
1  want  you  to  read  it.    Read  it  right  through. 


Look  at  this  letter.'  " 


and  advisers,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a 
certain  matter  to  "blow  over"  in  his  native 
land. 

"  You  are  right  there  ;  keep  to  that,"  and 
he  laughed,  but  suddenly  turned  grave. 
*' Always  excluding  tlie  Pater.  He's  all 
right ;  and,  above  all,  the  Mater.  You 
didn't  mean  h,e}\  I  hope.  No.  Leave  her 
out.  God  bless  her  !  What  was  I  saying  ? 
Adore  me  ?  So  she  does.  Does  she  want 
me  ?  Does  she  cry  her  eyes  out  to  get  me 
back  in  the  sleepy,  stupid  old  hole  ?  Her 
favourite  son,  as  Wimpleford  knows,  and 
can't  get  round  with  all  his  tricks." 

The  supper  had  arrived  at  last  :  and  wldle 
one  waiter  placed  the  dishes   on  the   table. 


every  word  of  it.  No  ?  But  I  want  you 
to  see  if  I  haven't  spoken  the  truth." 

The  room  had  grown  fuller  ;  there  was  a 
buzz  of  voices,  a  clatter  of  knives  and  forks 
on  all  sides  ;  and  the  little  party  in  the 
corner  were  as  busy  with  their  supper  as  if 
they  had  not  dined  heavily  three  and  a  half 
hours  before,  while  Mrs.  Cartwright  sat  back 
in  her  chair  and  read  the  letter,  every 
word  of  it,  as  requested  by  her  young  friend. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  written  in  a  small 
and  shaky  hand,  on  several  sheets  of  thick 
white  paper.  There  was  an  embossed 
coronet,  high  golden  balls  and  low  gilt  leaves, 
with  an  initial  beneath,  on  each  of  the  sheet-, 
together  with  the  address,   "  Old  Wragford 
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House,  N.  Devon,"  in  small,  black  lettering, 
and  across  the  corner,  in  still  smaller  type, 
tlie  further  directions,  "Station,  Wragford 
Road,  L.S.W.R."  and  "Telegraph  Office, 
Wragford  Park." 

"  My  own  dearest  boy,"  the  mother  began, 
"do you  know  that  it  is  more  than  a  year 
since  you  left  in  anger,  with  nothing  but 
harsh  words  for  the  mother  who  bore  you 
and  who  would  lay  down  her  life  gladly  if, 
by  so  doing,  she  could  purchase  happiness 
and  security  for  you  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come  ?  " 

Yes.  The  young  man  had,  in  this  matter, 
spoken  the  truth.  However  strange  it  might 
seem  to  his  London  circle,  this  poor  lady  in 
the  far  West  county  appeared  still  to  harbour 
affection  for  her  errant  offspring. 

If  he  w^ould  but  be  forbearing  to  those 
who  loved  him  and  only  wished  his  welfare 
— the  letter  proceeded — life  might  yet  be 
made  easy  and  pleasant.  Then  the  writer 
involved  herself  in  a  mass  of  explanation, 
an  apologetic  tracing  out  of  the  past, 
mingled  with  little  bursts  of  prayer  for  the 
future,  invocations  to  God  and  her  son  and 
blind  chance  ;  and  Mrs.  Cartwright  read  on, 
immeasurably  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the 
composition  —  no  word  or  protest  of  the 
deeply  injured  parent,  but  the  humble  plead- 
ing of  some  poor  debtor  to  a  remorseless  and 
insatiable  creditor. 

God  knew,  and  naturally  Wimpleford,  a 
married  man  with  children  of  his  own  and 
interests  to  protect,  knew  also,  of  the  re- 
peated sacrifices  his  father  had  made  to  save 
his  son's  name  from  disgrace  and  dishonour. 
Much  of  state  —aye,  and  of  comfort — had  been 
abated  down  Wragford  Avay  ;  all  had  shared 
in  the  rigid  economy.  The  very  villagers 
and  peasants  had  felt  the  pinch  produced  by 
the  ceaseless  draining  out  and  squeezing 
dry  of  her  darling  prodigal.  The  poor 
father  had  suffered — oh,  he  had  suffered  ! 
you  could  see  that  in  his  face — under  the 
necessity  of  a  merciless  retrenchment.  But 
his  Lordship  would  make  no  complaints,  would 
not,  by  slightest  hint  or  subtlest  allusion,  touch 
on  all  those  past  matters  which  had  sown 
dissension  and  discord,  if  only  the  prodigal 
would  return  to  his  sorrowing  mother. 

Then  the  writer  invoked  the  remoter  past. 
Surely  her  darling  boy  had  not  changed 
utterly  ?  "  You  were  such  a  loving  child, 
dearest,  so  tender,  so  yielding — more  to  me, 
much  more  than  the  others  —  my  sunny, 
curly-haired  baby  boy,  my  consolation,  my 
delight,  winding  yourself  about  my  heart 
from  the  first,  as  the  others  never  did." 


Mrs.  Cartwright  glanced  round  to  her 
neighbour  after  reading  this  passage — and 
wondered.  The  Honourable  George  was 
but  trifling  with  liis  food,  but  there  was  no 
make-belief  or  polite  pretence  about  his 
drinking.  She  looked  at  his  fish-like,  lack- 
lustre eyes  ;  at  his  fat  neck,  l)ulging  over  his 
collar  ;  at  the  queer  little  twist  of  his  ear, 
small  and  well  shaped,  but  heavy  of  lobe, 
with  a  crease  of  flesh  in  front  of  it,  a  fold 
from  the  puffy  cheeks.  She  looked,  seeking 
for  some  trace,  some  faint  relic  of  the  sunny 
darling.  Yes,  his  closely  cropped  hair  showed 
a  tendency  to  curl  at  the  side  of  the  forehead. 
Veritably  he  was  the  darling. 

"  Then  have  pity  on  me,  dearest,  and 
come  back  this  New  Year  and  bring  hope 
and  joy  once  more  to  your  poor  old  mother. 
It  won't  be  so  dull  as  you  think.  It  shan't 
be  dull.  Everything  shall  be  done  to  make 
you  happy.  And  think,  dear,  in  very  truth, 
I  am  old,  and  the  time  to  do  this  may,  God 
knows,  be  all  too  short  before  you.  I  know 
what  grief  it  would  be  to  my  dearest  boy  to 
reflect  later  on  that  it  was  too  late  to  grant 
my  request." 

"  Whatever  are  you  tliinking  of,  Edith  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Hunt  of  Mrs.  Cartwright.  "  You 
sit  there  like  a  skeleton  at  the  feast." 

Mrs.  Cartwright  laughed,  folded  the  letter 
and  put  it  away  in  her  pocket,  and  sipped  a 
little  wine,  but  did  not  offer  any  remarks  to 
add  to  the  hilarity  of  the  company.  They 
were  all  chattering  and  laughing,  Mr.  Denville 
included,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her 
thoughts  for  a  few  moments. 

What  was  Mrs.  Cartwright  thinking 
about  ?  She  was,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
words,  a  woman  of  the  world — good-looking, 
amusing,  easy-going,  perhaps  a  shade  hard  or 
cynical  in  her  humour,  but  generally  popular 
in  her  own  set,  which  was  a  large  one.  Cir- 
cumstances had  given  her  very  few,  if  any, 
opportunities  of  associating  in  any  degree  of 
intimacy  with  ladies  of  high  rank,  so  that,  if 
she  were  conjuring  up  the  presentment  of 
that  lonely  old  Countess  in  her  great,  silent 
house  on  the  Devonshire  uplands,  she  must 
build  up  the  picture  from  humbler  materials 
than  personal  experience  of  high  life  in  the 
country.  Heaven  knows  what  the  fond  old 
woman's  letter  had  set  her  brooding  over,  to 
the  neglect  of  gay  companions  and  good 
cheer  !  But,  possibly,  some  story  she  had 
read  or  been  told,  something  dimly  remem- 
bered which  she  had  heard  or  seen,  brouglit 
sharply  and  clearly  befoie  her  half-closed 
eyes  the  figure  of  an  elderly  woman  potter- 
ing   about    a    house    with    heavy   footfall, 
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shaking  luiiid,  and  a  lieart  broken  by  tbc 
death  or  disappearance  of  a  cliild  she  had 
loved.  If  it  were  so,  the  luinibler  figure 
might  serve  in  all  essentials  for  the  more 
exalted  mourner. 

Presently,  in  the  restaurant  hall,  a  sun- 
burnt, stalwart  young  man  came  up  to 
Mrs.  Cartwriglit  and  wished  her  a  happy 
New  Year.  He  was  a  Guardsman  who  had 
returned  to  town  after  having,  to  a  certain 
extent,  distinguished  himself  in  the  field. 

"  And  the  same  to  you,  and  many  of 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Cartwriglit,  without  look- 
ing up  from  the  pages  of  a  book  which  the 
hall  porter  had  just  procured  for  her. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  young  man  confi- 
dentially, "  I  see  you're  with  a  party,  but 
can't  you  shake  'ein  off  and  come  on  to  the 
ball — with  us  ?     I  wish  you  would." 

"  Not  possible  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cartwriglit, 
putting  down  the  book.  "  Besides,  I'm  so 
tired  tliat  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  at  all." 

Upstairs,    people    were    making   a   great 


noise.  The  head  waiter  had  beaten  twelve 
times  upon  a  gong  to  sinmlate  the  midnight 
hour  booming  from  Big  I>en  ;  some  hired 
singers  had  begun  chanting  "Anld  Tjang 
Syne";  many  voices  of  aniateui's  joined  in 
the  chorus  ;  and  now,  through  the  swinging 
hall  doors,  the  clauging  peals  of  church,  bells 
floated  iu  with  the  jingle  of  harness  and  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs. 

Mr.  Denville  Avas  in  the  vestibide  putting 
on  his  big  fur  coat  and  muffler,  and  telling 
the  attendant  that  good  people  Avei'c  scarce, 
and  required  careful  wrapping  up  against  the 
chill  night  air. 

"  I  wisli  you  Avould,"  the  young  soldier 
was  whispering.  "  We  have  got  a  large  box, 
and  there's  several  people  you  know.  It's 
sure  to  be  fun  "  ;  and  then,  as  Mr.  Denville 
approached,  he  added  some  reflection  about 
the  folly  of  not  "  chucking  over  "  such  an 
undesirable  acquaintance  Avhen  requested  to 
do  so. 

"  Who  the  deuce  was  that  fellow  you  were 
talkin'  to?"  asked  Mr.  Denville,  rather 
angrily,  while  the  tall  Guardsman  ascended 
the  staircase. 

"AVhy,  Chiddingfold,  of  course,"  said 
Mrs.  Cartwriglit.  "  He  was  talking  about 
you,  when  you  came  up." 

"Hi!  Chiddingfold!  Chiddingfold,  my 
dear  old  fellow  !  "  Mr.  Denville  roared.  "  1 
never  recognised  you.  Most  ridiculous 
thing !  Come  down  and  have  a  drink. 
Drink  the  New  Year  in." 

But  Chiddingfold,  leaning  over  the 
banisters,  declined  this  invitation. 

"  I  really  am  too  tired,"  said  Mrs. 
Cartwriglit  to  Mrs.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Gordon. 
"  If  I  tried  to  dance,  I  should  just  faint.  It 
was  so  frightfully  hot  at  that  stupid  play.  I 
shall  drive  home  and  go  to  l)ed." 

Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Denville. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  lift,  George.  Drive  you 
to  your  rooms,  if  you  like." 

"  If  f/ou  like,"  said  Mr.  Denville.  "  Drive 
me  how  and  where  you  like.  Drive  me  out 
of  my  mind,  you  })eautiful  creature,"  he 
added  in  a  sudden  access  of  gallautry. 

Mrs.  Cartwriglit  told  her  coachman,  a 
small  man  buried  in  an  immense  fur  cape,  to 
drive  to  a  house  in  St.  James's  Street,  but 
the  neat  little  brougham  had  not  rolled  far 
before  she  let  down  the  frout  glass  and 
changed  her  direction  to  Colosseum  Mansions, 
on  the  first  floor  of  which  huge  barracks  her 
own  flat  was  situated. 

"Wait,"  said  Mrs.  Cartwriglit  to  the 
coachman,  when  the  carriage  finally  stopped  ; 
and,  without  a  word  to  her  companion,  she 
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made  her  way  through  the  dismal  stone  hall 
and  up  the  shallow  stone  staircase  to  her 
own  door,  wliich  she  opened  with  a  latchkey. 

"Go  into  the  drawing-room,  George." 

And  Mr.  Denville,  who  had  followed, 
wearily  leaning  on  the  banister-rail  and 
shuffling  his  feet  from  step  to  step  like  a 
drowsy  child  coming  home  from  the 
pantomime,  did  as  he  was  bid. 

Mrs.  Cart  Wright's  maid  had  appeared  in 
the  little  hall  as  soon  as  the  key  had  made 
itself  audi])le  in  the  lock — a  good  little 
maid,  ready  and  waiting  to  take  cloak  and 
fan  from  lier  mistress. 

"  Well,  you  arfi  'onie  early,"  George  heard 
the  servant  say,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
drawing-room  fire.  "  Not  bin  to  the  ball, 
after  all  ?     Well,  I  never  !  " 

It  was  a  pretty  little  room — the  conven- 
tional, well  furnished,  flat  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Denville  took  up  his  position  before 
the  tiled  heartli  ;  threw  his  fur  coat  away, 
aiming  at  one  of  the  amber  satin  chairs  and 
attaining  the  parquetry  floor  ;  thought  of 
poking  up  a  blaze  with  the  little  brass  poker  ; 
nearly  fell  into  the  fire  ;  then  stood  warming 
his  broad  back  and  stolidly  musing  until  the 
return  of  his  hostess. 

"  Well,  George  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cartwright. 
"  I've  been  thinking.  And  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is.  You've  got  to  go  home  to  your 
mother." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ? "  said 
George. 

"  After  what  she  says,  you  must  go.     You 
must  go  at  once.     I'm  in  earnest.     Your 
mother  wants  you." 

^'  And  what's  that  got  to  do  with  you? 
I'd  be  much  obliged  if   people  would 
leave  my  mother's  name  alone.     I'm 
not  aware   that  you  are  a  personal 
friend  of   the   Mater's.     I'll   swear 
I've  never  introdu'ced  you  to  her." 

His  puffy  cheeks  had  flushed 
redder,  and  his  words  came  slow, 
but    wonderfully    well    articu- 
lated under  the  effort  of  will 
made  possible  by  his  indig- 
nation.     He   stood   glaring  ; 
at  her,  with  his  crumpled 
white    shirt,     his     soiled 
white    waistcoat,    and 
faded    white    flower,     a 
pitiable —oh,    most   piti- 
able— embodiment    of 
ruin     and    degradation.    ' 
Sodden  with   drink,  de- 
stroyed by  drink,  heart, 
brain    and    soul   decom- 


posed and  washed  away  hy  drink,  with  really 
less  self-control  than  a  monkey,  less  rational 
affection  than  a  toad,  with  thoughts  and 
impulses  no  more  reliable  or  valuable  than 
alcoholic  fumes  rising  off  a  vat,  with  intel- 
lect no  more  working  than  strong  spirit  can 
be  said  to  work  when  it  bubbles  in  a  pot 
or  seethes  above  a  fire  ;  yet  the  wretched 
creature — Mrs.  Cartwright  forced  herself  to 
remember — was  still  wanted,  badly  wanted, 
down  Wragford  way.  North  Devon. 

Why  do  women  make  friends  of  people 
like  the  Honourable  George  Denville  ? 

"No — I  am  very  fond  of  you,  Edith — ar' 
you've  been  very  good  to  me  ;  but  there  a\^ 
some  things  I  can't  stand,  and,  if  you  ask 
me,  I  call  it  deuced  bad  form." 

"  But  you  made  me  read  the  letter,  and 
I've  been  thinking.  Your  mother  may  be 
ill — she  reminds  you  she  is  old.  Old  people 
easily  get  ill,  and  witli  them  it's  always 
dangerous." 

"What  d'you  say  ?  Don't  talk  so  fast," 
said  George  angrily. 

"  I  say  she  may  be  ill — now  -very  ill. 
For  all  you  know,  she  may  be  dying." 

"  Oh,  what  a  cruel  thing  to  say — about  the 
Mater ^oh  !   oh  !   oh  !  "  and  Mr.  Denville's 
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fat  cheeks  fell,  his  full  lip  drooped,  and  he 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh  !  who  told  yon  that  ? "  he  sobbed. 
'*  Wimpleford's  been  gettin'  at  you.  It's 
some  lie  of  his.  I  won't  beheve  it,"  and  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  sobbhig  violently.  "  The  poor  old 
Mater — dyin'  !  How  do  you  know  she's 
dyin'  ?  Why  haven't  they  got  Sir  John 
Thmgumibob  ? — stingy  beasts  !  " 

"  Don't  cry,  George,"  said  Mrs.  Cartwright 
kindly,  and  she  put  her  hand  on  his  shaking 
back.  "  Don't  cry  ;  I  only  said  she  may  be 
ill,  and  that  you  ought  to  go  and  see  her. 
Now,  look  here,  I've  found  there's  a  train,  on 
Sunday  mornings,  leaving  .at  one-thirty. 
I  found  it  in  the  'ABC  It  only  goes 
Sunday  mornings,  but  I  suppose  it's  all  right. 
I'll  drive  you  over  to  Waterloo.  There's 
heaps  of  time,  and  you  can  go  down  by  that 
and  be  there  before  breakfast." 

"  Of  course  I'll  go,"  said  George,  looking 
up  and  taking  his  hands  from  his  face.  His 
poor  swollen  cheeks  were  w^et  and  glistening 
and  streaked  with  dirt,  wdiere  his  fingers  had 
pressed  them  ;  his  poor  lack-lustre  eyes  were 
wet  and  bloodshot. 

"Of  course  I'll  go.  And  I'll  take  Sir 
John  What's-his-name  with  me,  if  I  have 
to  drag  the  old  hog  out  of  his  bed  myself. 
The  poor  old  Mater ! "  he  sobbed  and 
spluttered. 

"No  — no — go  yourself,  George.  That's 
all  she  wants.  And  look  here.  Mabel  says 
you  left  a  suit  of  clothes  in  a  bag  in  the 
bathroom— the  day  you  dressed  here.  You 
must  change  into  them  ;  and  I'll  lend  you 
a  tie — a  red  one.  I  should  like  you  to  look 
your  best." 

"You  are  a  brick,"  said  George  almost 
cheerfully  ;  and  then,  immediately,  he  began 
to  moan  again. 

"  But  I  haven't  any  money.  How  the 
deuce  am  I  to  buy  a  ticket  ?  They  wouldn't 
trust  me,  even  if  they  knew  the  Mater  was 
dyin'.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  I've  only  eighteen- 
pence,"  and  he  groped  in  his  pockets.  "  I 
know  that's  all,  'cos  old  Carper  had  to  pay 
for  the  supper,  and  when  I  wanted  to  give 
the  waiter  a  sovereign  I  promised  him,  I 
hadn't  got  it." 

"  I'll  buy  your  ticket  for  you,"  said  Mrs. 
CartwTight. 


Slowly  and  heavily  the  long  train  dragged 
its  way  westward  through  the  night,  dropping 
coaches  here  and  there  in  the  darkness,  and 
taking   up    parcel-vans    from     wind-blown, 


desolate  sidings  in  the  grey  flicker  of  dawn  ; 
till  the  cold  morning  light  made  it  gleam 
like  a  dusty,  frost-bitten  snake  as  it  crept 
out  of  its  hole  on  the  other  side  of  Exeter 
Station. 

Limp  and  drooping  in  the  corner  of  a 
first  class  carriage,  with  liis  back  to  the 
engine,  his  fur  collar  about  his  ears,  a  rug 
over  his  knees,  and  a  foot- warmer  under  his 
patent  leather  shoes,  the  pale  and  frosty 
light  show-ed  the  Honourable  George  Den- 
ville  deep  sunk  in  swinish  slumber. 

The  same  kind  friend  who  had  so  placed 
him,  after  purchasing  his  ticket  and  putting 
some  loose  silver  in  his  pockets,  had  seen 
him  locked  into  his  compartment  in  custody 
of  a  guard,  who  liad  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  keep  his  charge  warm  in  transit  and  duly 
and  faithfully  insure  delivery  at  the  little 
North  Devon  station.  Then  the  kind  friend, 
having  left  a  telegram  to  be  despatched  as 
soon  as  the  ofi^ice  should  open,  had  driven 
home  through  the  silent  and  slippery  London 
streets  and  had  gone  to  bed. 

With  the  chirruping  of  bird^  in  his  ears, 
the  tinkle  of  cow  bells  and  church  bells  near 
and  far,  Mr.  Denville  returned  to  conscious- 
ness— consciousness  of  a  slightly  acuter  form 
than  that  of  his  evening  hours,  and  wearily 
set  himself  to  solve  the  riddle  of  his  presence 
on  the  North  Devon  line  at  a  wayside 
station  not  many  miles  from  the  land  of 
his  own  people.  His  head  and  his  limbs 
ached  ;  his  neck  felt  as  if  it  had  been  dis- 
located ;  and  he  knew  that  his  fur  cuff  was 
dusty  and  full  of  grit  as  he  passed  it  drowsily 
across  his  face. 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  coming  home.  His  mother 
had  wished  it,  and  he  had  decided  to  gratify 
her,  in  a  hurry,  late  last  night.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  suddenly,  andiiei'e  he  was. 
Sunday  morning  !  Quite  so ;  and,  with 
many  a  pig-like  grunt  and  splutter,  the  heavy 
head  drooped  again,  and  Mr.  Denville  fell 
back  into  the  country  of  misty  visions, 
mingled  voices,  and  foggy  oblivion. 

He  w^as  surprised  to  find  a  footman  wait- 
ing on  the  platform  when  the  guard  turned 
him  out  into  the  crisp  bright  air,  which  felt 
like  a  cold  bath,  and  the  footman  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  was  no  luggage  for 
*the  cart. 

"  'Er  Ladyship  is  waiting  in  the  brome, 
sir,"  said  the  footman,  taking  the  proffered 
ticket  from  the  guard,  and  Mr.  Denville, 
hunching  his  big  shoulders  and  shivering, 
shuffled  through  the  booking-office  to  the 
outer  door. 

"  Well,  he'm  be  back  sune,"  said  one  of 
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the  porters,  following  tlic  fur  coat  witli 
{ittcnfcivu  eyes. 

"Yes.  Suiie  eiiou<;"li,  lie'iu  ])e  come  hoam 
again,"  and  the  other  porter  added  a  AYest 
country  oath  and  shook  his  fist  after  the 
receding  figure  iu  rustic  pantomime. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  have  come  back,"  said 
Lady  Wragford,  clasping  her  son's  hand  as 
he  seated  himself  by  her  side  in  the 
brougham.  "Yon  have  come  back.  My 
boy,  my  boy  !  "  And  each  word  was  gulped 
out  in  a  voice  struggling  with  tears,  and  at 
each  little  struggle  the  thin,  delicate    hand 
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"He  was  surprised  to  find  a  foo!iiian  waitinSi*.*' 

clutched  the  coarse  one  wi'th  a  spasmod'c 
and  involnntary  twitch  of  the  muscles. 

The  footman,  a  Londoner,  took  his  place 
by  the  old  coachman,  and  the  fine  black 
horses,  tossing  their  heads  and  snorting  as 
the  keen  air  entered  their  open  nostrils, 
trotted  away  over  the  stone  bridge  that  spans 
the  river  Wimple,  past  church  and  school, 
and,  with  a  break  of  pace,  a  checked  canter, 
a  quickly  curbed  bound  or  two,  swung  along 
the  upland  road  which  leads  to  old  Wrag- 
ford House. 

"  'E  looks  a  beauty,  don't  'e  ?  "  the  footman 
was   whispering   confidentially.      "  Just    o!f 


the  booze,  I  reckon.     If  you  was   to  prick 
'im,  the  juice  'ud  run  out  of  'im." 

"  He'm  be  sune  come  hoam  again,"  said 
the  Devonshire  coacbman  moodily,  with 
eyes  on  the  white,  hard  road  AvlierQ  it  show^ed 
above  his  horses'  ears. 

"  When  I  got  your  dear  telegram,  an  hour 
ago,  my  heart  nearly  stopped  beating — the 
joy  of  it,  dear.  You  liad  it  sent  from 
Waterloo,  didn't  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  What  telegram  ?  "  Mr.  Denville  began 
to  ask  vaguely  ;  but  seeing  the  pink  paper 
folded  in  his  mother's  hand  he  nodded  his 
head,  then,  taking  it  from  her,  glanced  at 
the  message. 

"  I  am  comiiig  home,  as  you  wish.  Honour- 
able George  Denville." 

"  The  way  it  was  signed  puzzled  me  for  a 
moment ;  but  then  I  understood  that  my 
darling  was  really  coming,  and  that  he  had 
told  some  servant  or  ignorant  person  to 
telegraph  the  good  news." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Honoui-a])le  George, 
"  that's  about  the  size  of  it." 

"  My  own  brave  boy,"  the  poor  lady  con- 
tinued, "you  are  so  big  and  strong,"  and  she 
patted  his  arm,  "  but  you  look  tired  and 
pale  after  your  journey.  Our  upland  air  will 
build  you  up — will  build  you  up  in  no  time," 
and  she  stole  a  half  fearful  glance  at  his 
face  and  then  withdrew  her  eyes  quickly. 
"  Tell  me,  dear,  when  was  it  that  you  made 
up  you  mind  to  come  back  to  me  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  George  thoughtfully, 
"only  yesterday.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  got  the  funks  on  board  last 
night.  Got  it  into  my  head  suddenly 
that  you  were  ill — regularly  bad." 
I^ady  Wragford  began  to  tremble. 
"When  did  you  think  that  ?  What 
time  of  night  was  it  ? "  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Oh,  late  ;  I  know^  that." 
"  After  midnight  ?  " 
"Yes,   I  suppose   so,"   said   George. 
"  But  you  aren't  ill,  ai^e  you  ?     You  look 
pretiy   fit.      I   regularly  got   the  funks  on 
board  that  you  were  desperately  bad." 

"  My  darling  !  "  cried  the  mother,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  My  darling  boy  !  "  and  she 
clutched  his  arm  convulsively. 

The  parson  standing  by  the  vestry  door 
had  taken  off  his  hat  as  they  passed  ;  the 
two  schoolmistresses,  returning  arm-in-arm 
from  early  service,  had  bowed  to  the  flying 
wheels  ;  caps  were  touched  and  hats  doffed 
on  either  side.  Where  the  brougham  rattled 
by  the  noble  farmhouses,  solid  and  weather- 
ti<2,ht  as  fortresses,   built  of  the  clean  West 
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country  stone  by  the  good  Earl  John  eighty 
years  ago,  where  the  horses'  lioofs  rang  out 
louder  and  clearer  under  the  great  walls  of 
church-like  barns  and  outbuildings,  men 
and  women  and  children  made  reverence 
and  stood  staring. 

From  beneath 
clipped  yew  porches, 
and  leaning  on  oak 
gates,  the  apple- 
faced  matrons  and 
sturdy,  grey-haired 
yeomen  looked 
after  the  varnished 
panels.  All  along 
the  stone-edged 
road  his  own  people 
crept  out  from 
liomestead  and  cot- 
tage and  stable — 
and  groaned  as  the 
carriage  swept  by. 

They  had  all  felt 
the  weight  of  his 
hand  upon  them,  as 
certainly  and  as 
lieavily  as  though 
they  had  been  his 
serfs,  and  he  the 
prince  of  some  vast 
estate  in  further 
Russia.  In  the 
sweat  of  their  brows 
and  the  labour  of 
their  hands  each 
one  liad  suffered 
something,  fore- 
gone some  hope, 
missed  some  joy, 
for  his  sake.  To 
them  he  was  an 
ogre,  a  devouring 
monster,  a  maw  to 
glut  —  with  their 
all. 

"  He'm  bin  swal- 
lowing the  chalk 
3ore  needed  and 
promised  by  Lard- 
ship  to  my  ridge 
pastures,''  groaned 
one.  "  Bin  filling 
his  belly  with  galvanised  guttering  to  keep 
my  yard  dry  foot,  and  now  come  back  for 
more,"  groaned  another,  and  so  on. 

And  yet,  with  that  strange  instinct  which 
give]  wisdom  to  the  dullest  to  trace  out  the 
cause  of  personal  injury  through  the  most 
complex  and  involved  labyrinth  of  circum- 


stances, they  understood^  however  (jueerly 
they  worded  their  complaint.  Tliey  under- 
stood that  they  were  made  to  suffer,  unjustly, 
foolishly,  uselessly. 

That  which  was  a  mystery  to  friends  and 


'  She  clutched  his  arm  convulsively." 


relations,  of  how  one  swollen  young  man, 
entirely  dependent  on  his  father,  with  no 
expectations  but  his  parents'  goodwill,  can 
bring  utter  and  most  damnable  ruin  on  a 
whole  family,  was  clear  as  noonday  to  these 
slow-witted  rustics.  First  they  saw  the 
palpable  signs  of  the  ruin  ;  great  signs  and 
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little  signs,  everything  that  eye  could  see. 
The  brougham  of  antique  shape,  the  tar- 
nished brass,  the  fading  coronet  on  the 
cracking  panel,  the  teeth  in  the  black  horses' 
mouths,  the  last  of  that  noble  stud  of 
horses  which  his  Lordship  loved  to  breed, 
teeth  indicating  extreme  age  and  fast-coming 
decrepitude ;  the  shockingly  old-fashioned 
shape  of  her  Ladyship's  mantle,  made  in 
Exeter  and  rusty  with  wear  ;  closed  rooms 
and  barren  walls,  with  patches  of  fresher 
coloured  paper  where  the  pictures  used  to 
hang  ;  discharged  servants,  Avorn-out  liveries, 
empty  halls,  blistering  paint,  decaying  timber, 
shifted  tiles,  missing  slates  ;  close  fist  and 
short  commons.  They  saw  and  understood  ; 
saw  his  Lordship,  in  pepper-and-salt  instead 
of  pink,  slink  down  to  the  meet  of  the 
foxhounds  which  once  were  his,  a  shabby 
old  man  on  a  shabby  old  horse  ;  and  their 
minds  hardened  against  him  because  of  the 
folly  of  the  thing.  They  understood  and 
made  allowances  for  pride  -as  some  of  his 
well-to-do  friends  never  did.  Pride  is  a 
fine  thing,  but  a  man  should  know  when  he 
is  beaten  ;  and  the  old  man  should  have 
known  that  years  ago. 

They  knew  that  he^  the  enemy,  was  aware 
that  he  held  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  that  he  would  surely  squeeze  them 
dry.  That  he,  too,  understood  what  pride 
meant,  and  that  he  intended  pride  should  be 
paid  for.  Without  one  redeeming  touch  of 
grandness  in  his  vices,  he  w^ould  carry  through 
the  mystery  to  the  remorseless  end,  and 
show  the  w^orld  how  a  family,  a  community, 
a  territory,  can  be  spent,  with  nothing  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  broad  earth  to  show  for 
the  spending.  If  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  in  London  cost  a  thousand  pounds  to 
Wragford,  he  would  still  gulp  it  down  if 
athirst.  A  prey  to  everything  vile,  everything 
foul,  everything  dishonouring,  clever  in 
nothing  but  the  manufacture  of  disgrace, 
the  particular  and  well  thought-out  smirch 
upon  the  good  name  which  that  pride  most 
dreaded  ;  of  course,  as  long  as  you  paid,  he 
was  the  bottomless  pit  itself.  Pay  and  send 
him  abroad,  pay  and  send  him  to  the 
Colonies,  and  he  would  come  back  to  extract 
more.  Then  why  go  on  fighting  ?  Why  not 
own  yourself  beaten,  and  quit  fighting  and 
paying,  and  leave  him  to  the  Devil's  law. 

This  was  the  view  of  all  his  own  people, 
as  they  came  out  in  the  sparkling  sunlight, 
at  the  glad  birth  of    the   New  Year,   and 


cursed  him  as  he  rolled  by — cursed  him  by 
their  leaky  roofs  and  broken  walls  and 
undrained  fields,  by  the  lack  of  allowance  in 
liard  times,  by  forced  sales  and  poor  markets, 
by  their  neglected  cricket-grounds  and 
exploded  clubs,  by  winter  dole  refused,  and 
Christmas  feast  suspended,  by  children's 
cloaks  withdrawn  and  Grannies'  tea  withheld, 
by  the  totally  vanished  sovereign  and  the 
painfully  rare  half-crown,  they  cursed  him 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  as  he 
passed  homeward.  Was  there  any  sense, 
justice  or  reason,  in  letting  the  mystery  run 
its  course  ?  Well,  there  ivas  one  reason — 
and  the  tenants  knew  that,  too. 

His  mother,  who  loved  him,  willed  it  so. 
It  would  break  her  heart  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate.  She  was  speaking  now,  as  the  elderly 
blacks  gallantly  breasted  the  hill  below  the 
Park  gates. 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  was  exactly  a  miracle, 
dear,"  she  was  tremulously  explaining.  "  It 
was  His  infinite  goodness  surely  working,  as 
it  works  always,  and  there  is  no  miracle  in 
that.  But,  still — Mary  had  left  me  and  I 
was  all  alone,  with  the  curtains  drawn  tight 
to  shut  out  the  sound  of  the  joy  bells." 

"They  do  make  a  row,"  said  George  kindly. 

"You  don't  know  how  I  have  suffered 
through  the  long  year,  without  once  looking 
on  your  face.  And  then  I  thought  of  the  New 
Year  that  they  were  ringing  in  without  you. 
We  had  no  servants'  ball,  you  know.  And  I 
cried,  dear — oh,  I  cried  my  eyes  out — while  I 
knelt  and  tried  to  pray." 

"  I  hope  you  had  a  fire  in  the  room,"  said 
George. 

"  I  prayed,  and  at  last  I  grew  calmer  and 
my  prayers  seemed  to  go  up,  dear.  I  felt 
that  it  was  good  prayer.  I  prayed  Him  to 
send  you  home.  I  implored  His  divine 
intercession.  I  besought  Him  to  send  one 
of  his  angels  of  pity  to  soften  your  heart, 
my  darling,  and  turn  your  thoughts  to  your 
poor  old  mother's  misery. 

"And  then,"  her  Ladyship  continued, 
sw^ayed  by  a  gust  of  emotion  and  shaking 
with  fervour,  "  I  slept  calmly  and  peacefully, 
as  I  haven't  done  for  a  year  ;  and  in  the 
morning  they  woke  me  with  your  dear 
message  in  their  hands.  My  boy,  my  boy  ! 
Then  I  knew  that  He  had  heard  my  prayer 
and,  in  His  mercy,  prompt  as  the  lightning, 
but  bountiful  as  the  sun,  had  flashed  His 
command  upon  you  to  come  home  by  the 
first  tra/i." 
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By  William  Westall. 


JOSEPH  SPECHBAGHER  was  a  yeoman 
of  Judenstein,  in  the  commune  of 
Rinn,  a  picturesque  part  of  the  Middle 
Mountains,  overlooking  Innsbruck  and 
Hall  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Upper 
Inn  ;  he  was  also  a  soldier  and  a  hero  who  won 
renown  in  the  war  of  1809,  when  for  eight 
months  Tyrol  defied,  and  again  and  again 
defeated,  the  armies  of  France  and  Bavaria, 
and  only  when  overwhelmed  by  a  very  flood 
of  enemies  succumbed,  fighting  to  the  last. 
But  with  that  war  I  am  not  at  present 
concerned,  except  incidentally  ;  my  purpose 
being  simply  to  give  an  account  of  some  of 
Spechbacher's  escapes,  especially  the  last  of 
them,  AVhicli  affords  yet  another  proof  of 
truth  being,  indeed,  stranger  than  fiction. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  story  which  I 
propose  to  tell  is  of  unquestionable  veracity. 
I  have  obtained  my  facts  from  various 
sources,  but  my  chief  authority  is  a  rare 
book,  published  at  Innsbruck  in  1851, 
entitled,  "  Der  Mann  von  Rinn  (Joseph 
Spechbacher)  von  Joh.  Eg.  Mayr."  The 
author  knew  Spechbacher  in  the  flesh,  and 
from  his  own  lips  heard  the  personal  narra- 
tive which  he  has  utilised  in  his  book:  I 
may  also  add  that  I  have  met  men  \\fio^e 
fathers  knew  Spechbacher  well,  that  I  have 
been  to  his  house,  seen  the  byre  where  he 
was  buried  alive,  and  visited  most  of  the 
places  which  his  exploits  have  made  famous. 

Tall  and  stalwart,  hardy  and  robust,  he 
was  a  splendid  shot  and  keen  sportsman,  and 
in  his  younger  days  a  bold  poacher,  often 
crossing  the  Bavarian  border  after  chamois 
and  other  game,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ;  for 
the  frontier  guards  and  keepers  never  hesi- 
tated to  shoot  an  intruder  who  attempted  to 
evade  them  or  failed  to  surrender  at  the 
first  summons.  On  these  expeditions  Spech- 
bacher had  seldom  any  other  companion  than 


his  dog  ;  and  his  equipment  consisted  of  a 
rif]e  and  ammunition,  a  rilcIfsacJc,  contain- 
ing bacon,  maize,  and  a  frying-pan.  Many 
a  time  and  oft  he  was  in  dire  peril,  and 
escaped  capture  or  death  by  sheer  audacity 
and  courage.  Having  on  one  occasion  shot 
a  chamois  on  the  wTong  side  of  the  border, 
he  threw  the  carcass  over  his  shoulder  and 
carried  it  to  an  unoccupied  herdsman's  hut, 
where  he  had  often  been  before,  and  thought 
he  should  be  quite  safe.  After  gathering 
wood  and  lighting  a  fire  he  lay  dow'n  to  rest, 
and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  slept  till  he  was 
roused  by  a  warning  bark  from  his  dog. 
Too  late,  however,  for  even  before  he  could 
reach  his  rifle  three  Bavarian  keepers  were 
upon  him  and  he  was  thrown  down  and 
bound. 

Escape,  save  by  stratagem,  was  now 
obviously  impossible,  and,  being  a  man  of 
resource  as  well  as  of  courage,  Spechbacher 
was  not  long  in  conceiving  a  plan  which 
promised  satisfactory  results. 

"  If  you  had  come  a  bit  later  I  could  have 
offered  you  something  to  eat,"  he  said  care- 
lessly. "  I  was  just  going  to  fry  a  slice  or 
two  of  that  chamois,  with  a  rasher  of  the 
bacon  I  have  in  my  bag.  I'll  do  it  now,  if 
you  will  loosen  my  arms,  and  we  can  have  a 
good  feed  before  we  go  further.  As  you  are 
three  to  one,  and  have  weapons,  and  I  have 
none,  I  cannot  possibly  get  away,  as  you  well 
know." 

This  sounded  reasonable.  The  keepers 
fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  Spechbacher, 
being  unbound,  set  about  his  cooking.  One 
of  the  keepers  stayed  inside  to  watch  and 
help  him,  the  others  stood  before  the  door, 
their  guns  handy  and  their  prisoner's  rifle 
leaning  against  the  door-post. 

Spechbacher,  keeping  one  eye  on  the  cut- 
lets and  the  other  on  the  watcher,  waited  till 
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the  latter  turned  his  back,  when,  quick  as 
thought,  he  floored  him  with  the  frying-pan, 
made  a  rush  for  the  door,  caught  up  his  rifle, 
knocked  one  of  the  outside  keepers  down, 
and  ran  for  his  life,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
rifle  shots.  Then  there  was  a  hot  chase ;  but 
the  Man  of  Einn,  being  as  fleet  as  a  deer  and 
as  agile  as  a  mountain  goat,  got  clear  away, 
with  no  other  loss  than  that  of  the  chamois 
and  his  frying-pan. 

Spechbacher's  first  engagement  was  in 
1797,  at  the  battle  of  Spinges  (fought  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  in  deep  ^now),  where 
a  force  composed  exclusively  of  Tyrolese 
militiamen  gained  a  notable  victory  over  the 
French.  After  the  war  of  1805,  in  which 
he  also  served,  Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bavaria. 
In  1809,  when  there  was  again  war  between 
Austria  and  France,  the  Tyrolese  rose  in 
rebellion  against  their  new  masters,  captured 
Innsbruck,  and  took  prisoners  a  Bavarian 
division  and  a  French  regiment.  On  this 
occasion,  and  in  many  subsequent  engage- 
ments, Spechbacher  fought  with  indomitable 
courage  and  showed  great  military  capacity. 
His  son  Anderl,  though  only  twelve  years 
old,  often  accompanied  liim  to  the  field, 
armed  with  a  rifle  suitable  for  his  age  and 
strength,  and  became  almost  as  famous  as  his 
father. 

'  But  the  odds  against  the  little  mountain 
land  were  too  great.  Tyrol  was  invaded 
from  every  side,  and  on  October  17th,  Spech- 
bacher sufl'ered  a  great  overthrow  at  Melleck, 
in  the  Btrub  Pass,  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  Bavarians  surprised  one  of  his  pickets, 
cut  off  his  retreat,  and  he  was  so  beset  that 
there  seemed  no  possibility  of  escape,  tlie 
pass  being  inclosed  between  rocks  rising  on 
one  side  sheer  from  the  river  Saalach,  on  the 
other  from  the  road,  though  at  Melleck,  a 
small  hamlet,  it  broadens  out  somewhat. 
The^^  was  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
SoniO  of  the  Tyrolese  took  to  the  river  ; 
Spechbacher  and  the  remnant  of  his  force 
fought  to  the  last.  In  the  hurly-burly  he 
lost  both  sword  and  rifle,  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  again  and  again,  struck  with  clubbed 
muskets,  wounded  with  bayonet  thrusts ; 
but  making  an  almost  superhuman  effort  he 
broke  through  his  enemies  and  sprang  up 
the  rocks.  A  soldier  tried  to  seize  one  of 
his  legs,  but  Spechbacher  gave  him  a  back 
kick  that  sent  hhn  sprawling,  and,  covered 
with  blood  and  his  clothes  in  tatters,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  thicket  wdiere  he  was  in 
comparative  safety,  and  whither  the  less 
nimble  Bavarians  were  unable  to  follow  him. 
He  had  been  preceded  by  about  a  score  of 


his  men  ;  all  the  rest  were  either  killed  or 
prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  was  Anderl. 
But  for  the  refusal  of  his  companions  to  take 
part  in  so  mad  an  adventure,  Spechbacher 
would  have  tried  to  rescue  the  lad,  who, 
however,  came  to  no  harm,  being  kindly 
treated  by  his  captors.  It  was  also  his  good 
fortune  to  find  favour  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  brought  him  up  and 
gave  him  an  excellent  education. 

Spechbacher  and  his  followers,  most  of 
whom  were,  like  himself,  wounded  and 
weaponless,  made  their  way  by  night  over 
tlie  Kammerkerberg  to  Waidring,  and  after 
many  perils  and  hardships  succeeded  in 
reaching  Innsbruck. 

After  the  fourth  and  last  battle  of  Berg 
Isel,  which  virtually  ended  the  war  in  North 
Tyrol,  the  Bavarian  authorities  offered  a  full 
and  complete  amnesty  to  all  rebels  who  laid 
down  their  arms.  But  Spechbacher,  doubting 
their  sincerity  and  suspecting  a  trap,  took  to 
the  mountains  with  a  following  of  thirteen 
men,  all  as  desperate  as  himself — on  which 
there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  after  "  Fire- 
devil  "  (as  the  Bavarians  nicknamed  him), 
a  reward  being  offered  for  liis  capture,  "  dead 
or  alive,"  and  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes 
who  were  sent  after  him  threatened  to 
"  make  straps  of  his  hide." 

In  the  meantime  Spechbaclier  and  his 
band  were  wandering  among  the  mountains, 
cold,  hungry,  and  insufficiently  clad,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  an  Alpine 
winter ;  sometimes  sleeping  under  over- 
hanging rocks,  sometimes  in  herdsmen's 
huts,  giving  villages,  most  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  higliways,  which 
were  continually  patrolled  by  police  dragoons, 
a  wide  berth.  An  attempt  to  escape  by  Dux 
and  Zillergrund,  and  over  the  Hoerndljoch 
into  Pusterthal,  and  thence  into  Austria, 
failed,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow  and 
the  frequency  of  avalanches.  They  got  no 
further  than  Lanersbach,  in  Duxerthal,  where 
Spechbacher  found  a  temporary  refuge  and 
dismissed  his  men,  whom  he  could  no  longer 
provide  with  food.  One  of  them,  however, 
turned  traitor,  and  for  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred florins  offered  to  guide  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  "  FiredeviFs  "  hiding-place.  But 
the  man  did  not  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
Spechbacher,  getting  wind  of  his  intention, 
fled  over  the  Geiler  Joch  to  the  Wattenser 
Hochthal,  only  just  in  time,  and  nearly 
falling  into  the  toils  by  the  way.  From  a 
wooded  height  near  Kolsass,  hard  by  the 
road  from  Hall  to  Rattenberg,  he  caught 
sight  of   his  pursuers,   heard   the  clash  of 
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their  arius  iiiid  recognised  the  scoundrel  by 
wliom  they  were  led.  Had  lie  gone  by  the 
road  instead  of  the  heights  nothing  conld 
have  saved  him. 

Then  Spechbacher  went  still  higher  by 
devious  ways,  climbed  the  Yogelsberg,  and 
only  came  to  a  halt  when  he  had  reached  the 
extreme  limit  of  vegetation,  faint  ^vith 
hunger,  and,  though  often  seeing  game, 
fearing  to  shoot  lest  he  should  give  his 
pursuers  or  some  would-be  traitor  a  clue  to 
his  whereabouts.  But  meat  he  must  have 
or  die  ;  so  descending  furtively  into  the  valley 
he  went  to  a  farmhouse  known  as  Unter- 
hoppichl,  where  dwelt  an  old  friend  who, 
heedless  of  the  risk,  took  him  in  and  gave 
him  of  his  best.  But  the  fugitive  had 
scarcely  eaten  his  fill  when  an  alarm  was 
given.  A  search  party  had  stolen  up 
unperceived,  the  house  was  beset,  and  there 
being  no  possibility  of  getting  out,  either  at 
the  front  or  back,  Spechbacher  ran  up  to  the 


garret  and  got  out  on  the 
roof.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers 
were  inside  the  house  he 
made  a  jump  which  carried 
him  over  a  low  boundary 
wall,  and,  though  half 
stunned  and  badly  hurt, 
gained  a  wood,  where  he 
lay  perdu  until  nightfall. 

The  coast  being,  as  he 
thought,  now  clear,  the 
fugitive  made  for  Alp 
Largatz  and  thence  for 
Yoldersberg,  where,  being 
near  his  own  place,  there 
w^ould  be  a  better  chance 
of  obtaining  supplies.  But 
this  w^as  attended  by  great 
risk  and  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  troops  being 
quartered  in  every  village 
and  in  many  farmhouses, 
and  all  over  the  country 
pohce  and  soldiers  were  hot 
foot  after  him.  Moreover, 
friends  and  neighbours 
could  succour  him  only  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
,Even  to  see  without  de- 
nouncing him  was  a  crime, 
and  he  might  find  a  traitor 
at  the  first  house  he  entered. 
Homeless,  lightly  clad,  w^et, 
cold,  and  starving,  Spech- 
bacher wandered,  often  amid 
falling  snow,  from  one 
hiding-place  to  another,  for 
seventeen  days,  four  of  them  without  food, 
and  never,  even  in  solitary  herdsmen's  huts, 
daring  to  light  a  fire.  Only  an  iron  consti- 
tution, great  bodily  strength,  and  phenomenal 
will  power  enabled  him  to  support  so  terrible 
an  ordeal. 

So  apprehensive  of  betrayal  or  discovery  at 
this  time  was  Spechbacher,  and  not  without 
ciiuse,  that  he  almost  feared  to  trust  his  own 
shadow,  never,  except  when  hard  pressed  for 
food,  appearing  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
seen. 

One  afternoon,  when  he  had  ventured 
forth,  trusting  to  the  falling  snow  and 
deepening  gloom  to  conceal  his  identity,  his 
ever  watchful  eyes  discerned  in  the  distance 
three  figures,  which  at  first  he  took  to  be 
enemies.  But  looking  again  he  saw  that  one 
was  a  woman  and  that  the  others  were  chil- 
dren. So  he  went  towards  them,  wondering 
why  they  were  out  in  such  weather  and  what 
they  wanted  in  a  spot  so  solitary  and  wild. 
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As  he  drew  near  there  were  loud  cries,  and 
to  his  surprise  and  consternation  Spechbacher 
recognised  in  the  wanderers  his  wife  and  his 
three  Httle  ones. 

A  short  time  previously  they  had  left  their 
home  at  Judenstein,  where  soldiers  were 
quartered,  and  lodged  at  a  farmhouse  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  being  presently  warned 
that  they  were  likely  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  perhaps  put  to  death,  unless  her 
husband  surrendered,  the  poor  woman 
gathered  her  children  together  and  fled,  she 
knew  not  whither. 

Her  fears  were  probably  groundless,  but 
the  French  and  Bavarians  had  committed  so 


out  fire  aud  food  in  some  remote  hut 
or  church  steeple.  In  this  extremity  he 
bethought  him  of  a  friend  who  lived  at  a 
lonely  farmhouse  not  far  away,  and  would, 
perhaps,  give  the  fugitives  shelter  and  food. 
So  thither  they  w^ended,  Spechbacher  carry- 
ing in  his  arms  the  youngest  child,  who  was 
nearly  perished  with  cold  and  hunger. 

The  man  proved  to  be  a  true  friend  in 
need.  He  took  them  in  and  said  that  Fran 
Spechbacher  might  make  his  house  her  home 
untQ  she  could  safely  return  to  her  own,  as 
some  time  afterwards  she  did. 

Spechbacher,  however,  whose  mere  presence 
in  the  house  exposed  his  host  to  dire  possi- 
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many  atrocities  in  Tyrol  that  she  might  well 
be  alarmed.  \Yhen  tlie  French  were  at 
Innsbruck,  and  there  was  a  hue  and  cry 
after  Joseph  Straub,  of  Hall,  a  famous  rebel 
leader.  Marshal  I^efebvre  gave  orders  that  a 
man  of  the  town  should  be  hanged  every  day 
until  Straub  gave  himself  up,  which  Straub, 
a  man  of  noble  nature,  did,  and  would  of  a 
surety  have  been  hanged  had  he  not  some  time 
afterwards  escaped  from  his  escort  and  got 
clear  away.  When  Spechbacher  heard  his 
wife's  story  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  But  something  had  to  be  done  ; 
she  and  the  children  could  not,  like  him, 
wander  all  night  in  the  snow  or  sleep  with- 


bilities,  tarried  only  long  enough  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  and  dry  his  clothes  ;  then  he  went 
forth  into  the  night  and  took  refuge  in  the 
belfry  of  Tulfes  Church,  where  he  remained 
several  days,  safe  in  the  sense  that  nobody 
was  likely  to  look  for  him  in  so  strange  a 
hiding-place,  yet  at  the  mercy  of  accident, 
nothing  to  lie  on  but  bare  boards,  always 
cold,  and  often  in  dire  straits  for  food. 
Moreover,  there  were  soldiers  in  the  village, 
and  he  could  only  descend  from  his  belfry 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  So  the  hard- 
driven  fugitive  decided  to  shift  his  quarters 
before  worse  befell,  and  stealing  away  at 
ni2:ht    made    for  a  herdsman's   hut   on   a 
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lonely  Alp  (these  lints  are,  of  conrse,  nnoccu- 
pied  in  winter).  In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
managed  to  communicate  with  his  friend  at 
Unterhoppichl,and  his  servant,  George  Zoppel, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  the  two  together  kept  him  supplied  with 
food.  Zoppelwas  a  true  Tyrolese,  loyal, 
steadfast,  and  brave.  Tliough  offered 
a  reward  of  seven  hundred  florins 
to  betray  his  master,  and  threatened 
with  death  if  he  gave  him  aid,  or, 
knowing  his  whereabouts,  failed  to 
inform  the  police,  the  fine  fellow 
never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  and 
was  faithful  to  the  end. 

Though  for  the  moment  safely 
hidden,  Spechbacher  was  not  content ; 
it  fretted  him  to  think  of  the  danger 
incurred  by  his  friend  and  Zoppel  in 
bringing  him  food,  and  he  yearned 
to  see  his  wife  and  children,  who 
were  still  at  the  farmhouse.  So  on 
February  2nd,  1810,  which  happened 
to  be  his  "name  day,"  he  fared 
thither  by  unfrequented  paths,  where 
he  was  not  likely  to  meet  either  way- 
farers or  foes,  and  entered  the  house 
just  as  the  family  were  returning 
from  church.  Tlie  wife  and  children 
were,  of  course,  as  delighted  to  see 
him  as  he  was  to  see  them,  and  all 
sat  joyfully  down  to  dinner.  But 
they  had  hardly  started  when  a 
maid  who  had  been  on  the  outlook 
rushed  into  the  room  exclaiming, 
"  The  Boaren  !  The  Boaren  !  They 
will  be  here  in  a  minute  !  " 

Spechbacher  sprang  from  his  chair 
and  went  to  the  back  door,  which 
he  was  about  to  open  when  he  heard 
the  word  "  Halt !  "  and  the  thud  of 
musket-stocks  on  the  hard  ground. 
Then  he  made  for  the  front  door, 
pulled  his  hat  over  liis  eyes,  and 
slipping  outside  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  seven  Bavarian  sol- 
diers. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?     x\s  yet    . 
the  men  had  not  recognised  him  ;  but 
a  moment's  hesitation,  the  least  show 
of  confusion,  or  even  a  change  of  counten- 
ance, would  have  been  fatal. 

Spechbaclier,  as  usual,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Throwing  a  hand-sleigh,  which 
lay  in  the  yard,  nonchalantly  over  his 
shoulder,  he  gruffly  told  the  soldiers  to  get 
out  of  his  way. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  asked  one  of 
them. 


"  I  have  three  loads  of  firewood  to  fetch. 
We  are  always  having  soldiers  quartered  on 
us,  and  they  like  to  be  warm,"  answered 
Spechbacher,  on  wliich  he  was  allowed  to  go 
on  his  way,  and  regained  his  refuge  without 
further  diificulty. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  not  for  the 
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fugitive  alone,  since,  if  he  had  been  recog- 
nised, his  friend,  as  also  his  wife  and  children, 
would  have  been  arrested  and  himself  shot 
or  hanged  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  time  had  come  for  playing  his  last 
card  and  betaking  himself  to  a^  place  where 
he  could  abide  without  risk  to  his  family  and 
friends,  until  the  coming  of  spring  enabled, 
him  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
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The  place  was  ready — a  large  cave  high  up 
on  the  precipitous  side  of  the  Gungetzer, 
nearly  9,000  feet  above  sea-level,  known 
only  to  a  few  chamois  hunters,  and  even  by 
them  deemed  unreachable  in  midwinter. 

So  far  back  as  November,  Spechbacher, 
foreseeing  that  in  the  time  to  come  he  might 
need  a  safe  refuge,  had  caused  Zoppel  to 
convey  thither  an  ample  store  of  bread, 
smoked  meat,  salt,  flour,  bacon,  and  ammu- 
nition ;  also  seventeen  rifles.  He  had  not 
gone  to  the  cave  sooner,  partly  out  of  a 
desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  lys  family  as 
long  as  might  be,  partly  because  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  living  as  a  hermit 
throughout  the  winter.  For  it  would  be  of 
no  avail  going  to  the  cave  unless  he  meant 
to  stay  there  until  he  could  leave  the 
country.  Spies  and  would-be  traitors  were 
always  on  the  watch,  and  to  go  to  and  fro, 
or  even  receive  an  occasional  visit  from 
George  Zoppel,  would  -be  to  risk  discovery 
and  court  betrayal. 

Choosing  a  night  when  the  falling  snow 
would  efface  his  footsteps,  Spechbacher  set 
out  for  what,  as  he  thought,  would  be  his 
last  refuge.  As  a  further  precaution  he 
doffed  his  shoes,  turned  them  the  wrong  way 
before,  and  fastened  them  to  his  feet  with 
thongs,  and  so,  unseen  and  un tracked, 
climbed  up  to  the  cave,  which  could  be 
reached  only  by  a  narrow,  almost  perpen- 
dicular goat  path.  For  Bpechbacher's  pur- 
pose nothing  could  have  been  better.  Hard  by 
was  a  spring  of  pure  water  that  never  froze, 
a  few  hundred  paces  below  a  copse  of  stunted 
brushwood,  where  he  might  obtain  a  supply 
of  fuel,  and  there  was  a  great  wall  of  rock 
which  would  prevent  the  smoke  from  being 
seen  by  his  enemies  in  the  vale. 

His  first  work  was  to  build  a  breastwork, 
behind  which,  ensconced,  in  the  improbable 
yet  possible  event  of  his  being  attacked,  he 
could  pick  off  tlie  Bavarians  as  they  advanced 
in  single  file  up  the  ])reak-neck  path.  With 
his  seventeen  rifles  he  would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  as  many  enemies  before  it  came  to 
hand  grips. 

Next,  to  guard  against  surprise  by  night, 
he  hid  one  of  the  rifles  in  a  suitable  place, 
connecting  the  trigger  with  a  line  drawn 
net-like  across  the  track  in  such  sort  that 
nobody  could  pass  without  firing  the  piece 
and  giving  an  alarm. 

This  done,  Spechbacher  settled  down  to 
his  lonely  life,  safe  as  might  seem  for  the 
time  being,  though  probably  not  happy ; 
seeing  naught  living  save  an  occasional 
chamois,  as  it  sprang  from  rock  to  rock,  or 


birds  of  prey  as  they  flew  past  the  cave  or 
circled  majestically  in  the  upper  air. 

Meanwhile  the  earth  was  waking  from  its 
long  sleep,  the  sun  gaining  power  ;  it  rained 
oftener  than  it  snowed,  the  snow  began  to 
melt,  and  the  crash  of  avalanches,  echoing 
among  the  mountains  like  the  din  of 
artillery,  betokened  the  waning  of  winter  and 
the  advent  of  spring. 

And  then  an  accident  befell  that  came  near 
to  costing  Spechbacher  his  life.  One  day  as  he 
was  gathering  brusliwood  for  his  fire  the 
sun  suddenly  darkened,  and  ominous  sounds 
as  of  distant  thunder,  whose  meaning  he  knew 
only  too  well,  struck  on  his  ear.  Near 
refuge  there  was  none  save  an  overhanging 
rock,  towards  which  he  ran,  but  ere  he  could 
reach  it  a  great  white  whirlwind  came  thun- 
dering down  the  mountain,  caught  him  up, 
and  partly  rolling  him  on  the  ground,  partly 
carrying  him  through  the  air,  left  him 
breathless,  stunned,  and  well  nigh  buffeted 
to  death,  on  the  edge  of  a  yawning  precipice. 

For  a  while  he  lay  where  he  had  fallen, 
thanking  Heaven  for  his  miraculous  escape. 
Then,  thinking  to  regain  the  cave,  he  rose, 
with  a  great  effort,  to  his  feet— only  to  fall 
again.     One  of  his  hip  joints  was  dislocated. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  was  so  far  from 
beaten  tracks  and  the  haunts  of  men  that 
help  was  past  hoping  for.  To  stay  where  he 
was  would  be  to  perish  miserably  of  cold  and 
hunger.  Better  were  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boaren  and  be  shot  or  hanged.  And 
then  he  bethought  him  of  Johann  Spiel- 
thener,  an  okl  comrade  in  arms,  who  lived  at 
a  farmhouse  "  In  der  Grube,"  about  six 
miles  away.  With  God's  help  he  would  try 
to  go  thither.  So,  pulling  himself  together, 
and  using  a  broken  bough  as  a  crutch, 
Spechbacher  started  on  a  journey  every  step 
of  which  caused  him  unspeakable  agony. 
Seven  hours  was  he  on  this  via  dolorosa^ 
painfully  limping,  sometimes  crawling,  often 
resting. 

Ten  o'clock  had  gone  when  he  knocked  at 
his  friend's  door. 

''  I  am  done  for  this  time,  John.  Send 
for  the  soldiers.  It  will  be  five  hundred 
florins.  Keep  fifty  for  yourself,  give  the 
rest  to  my  wife,"  groaned  poor  Spechbacher, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  God  forbid  !  My  soul  would  be 
damned  for  ever,"  exclaimed  Spielthener. 
"You  are  spent,  and  no  wonder.  After 
you  have  had  something  to  eat  and  drink  we 
will  consider  what  it  is  best  to  do  ;  and  that 
hip  must  be  seen  to." 

This   was   done.      Spielthener,   who   had 
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served  under  Spechbaclier  in  the  war,  and 
sometimes  acted  as  a  makeshift  surgeon, 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  dislocation. 

All  night  and  all  the  next  day  Spechbaclier 
lay  in  his  friend's  house,  burning  with  fever 
and  racked  with  pain.  Longer  he  refused  to 
stay.  If  the  soldiers  came,  and  they  might 
come  at  any  moment,  he  would  be  taken  and 
disaster  befall  his  friends.  So  Spielthener  saw 
George  Zoppel,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  take  Spechbacher  to  his  own  place, 
as  they  did,  late  on  the  following  night, 
each  of  them  carrying  him  in  turn  on  his 
back.      After   an  exhausting    tramp,  by    a 


might  match  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
floor. 

Spechbacher  strictly  charged  Zoppel  not 
to  tell  his  wife,  who  had  come  home,  what 
had  happened,  lest  by  her  manner,  or  by 
visiting  him  too  frequently,  she  should 
inadvertently  give  the  soldiers  a  clue  to  his 
hiding-place. 

Six  weeks  Spechbacher  lay  hidden  in  the 
byre,  where  every  now  and  then  soldiers 
looked  in  ;  once  a  lieutenant,  on  the  quest 
for  arms,  nearly  trod  on  his  face.  The  only 
food  Zoppel  could  get  for  him  without 
exciting  suspicion  was  milk  and  bread,  with 
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roundabout  road,  for  the  Man  of  Kinn  was 
no  featherweight,  they  reached  Judenstein 
shortly  before  daybreak,  and  set  him  down 
in  the  byre,  making  no  more  noise  than  they 
could  help,  for  soldiers  were  still  in  the 
house.  Spielthener  then  went  home,  and 
Zoppel,  by  his  master's  directions,  dug  a 
trench  under  the  mangers,  three  feet  deep 
and  six  feet  long.  When  it  had  been  well 
lined  with  clean  straw,  Spechbacher,  helped 
by  his  servant,  lay  down  full  length  in  his 
strange  bed.  Zoppel  then  placed  boards 
across  the  opening,  leaving  a  slit  through 
which  his  master  could  breathe  and  see, 
and  strewed  litter  over  them,  so  that  they 


an  occasional  q^^^,  which,  though  rather 
lacking  in  variety,  was,  perhaps,  considering 
his  enforced  inaction,  the  best  regimen  he 
could  have  had.  Moreover,  the  complete 
physiological  rest  to  which  he  w^as  compelled 
did  him  good,  gave  his  hip  time  to  get  well, 
and  his  wounds  and  contusions  time  to  heal. 
When  Spechbacher  had  been  buried  a 
month  he  allowed  Zoppel  to  tell  his  wife 
where  he  was.  As  she  went,  eager,  excited 
and  all  in  a  tremble,  into  the  byre,  her  hus- 
band sat  up,  looking,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
like  a,  ghost.  His  first  request  was  for  clean 
linen,  which  had  to  be  brought  to  him  by 
stealth,  soldiers  being  still  in  the  house. 
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At  the  beginiiiiig  of  May,  the  passes  being 
open  and  the  coast  temporarily  clear, 
Spechbaclier  decided  to  make  a  move,  so, 
after  getting  the  stifPness  ont  of  his  joints 
by  a  few  nocturnal  walks,  and  somewhat 
restoring  his  strength  by  a  few  meals  of 
substantial  food,  he  set  out  for  Yienna, 
carrying  in  his  rilcksack  ten  days'  rations, 
and  armed  with  a  stout  staff  and  a  pair  of 
pistols,  with  one  of  wdiicli  he  had  resolved 
to  take  his  life  rather  than  let  himself  be 
captured.  Travelling  mostly  by  night,  by 
unfrequented  mountain  roads,  m/iking  long 
detours  to  avoid  human  habitations,  and 
being  still  weak,  he  necessarily  made  short 
marches.  The  first  and  last  serious  danger 
he  encountered  was  in  Zillerthal.  The  only 
way  of  crossing  the  Ziller,  a  wild  mountain 
stream,  was  over  a  bridge  guarded  by  a 
Bavarian  picket,  who  would  allow  nobody, 
unprovided  with  an  official  permit,  to  pass. 
Waiting  until  nightfall,  when  the  bridge 
was  left  in  charge  of  a  single  sentry,  and  his 
comrades  were  asleep  round  their  watchfire, 
he  stole  silently  to  the  river's  brink  and 
threw  into  the  water  a  big  stone,  which  made 
a  great  splash,  then  slipped  into  the  shadow 
of  the  bridge,  and  while  the  sentry  ran  to 
see  what  had  happened,  slipped  over  unseen 
and  went  on  his  way.     From  Zillerthal  he 


journeyed  by  St.  Michael,  over  Kotschberg, 
and,  finally,  over  the  Stanger  Alps  to 
S-teirmark  and  thence  to  Yieima,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  May. 

At  Vienna  our  wanderer  found  himself 
among  friends.  His  fame  had  preceded 
him.  The  Emperor  received  him  in  audience, 
gave  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain  and  a  sum 
of  money.  In  1814  the  Government  made 
Spechbacher  a  major  and  sent  him  on  a 
secret  mission  into  his  own  country,  which, 
from  no  fault  of  his,  was  not  successful. 
Later  on  he  took  part  in  several  engagements 
in  South  Tyrol.  After  the  war  and  the 
reunion  of  Tyrol  with  Austria,  Spechbacher 
settled  at  Hall,  and  lived  on  a  pension 
granted  by  the  Austrian  Government,  until  he  . 
died  in  1820,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-four.  But,  as  the  doctors  testified 
and  the  autopsy  showed,  his  life  had  been 
materially  shortened  by  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone  and  the  wounds  he  had 
received — above  all,  by  his  terrible  buffeting 
at  the  battle  of  Melleok.  Yet,  though 
Spechbacher  did  not  die  full  of  years,  he 
died  full  of  honour ;  he  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  a  great  time  and  a  memorable 
war  ;  his  name  is  embalmed  in  history,  and 
for  ages  to  come  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
in  the  romantic  land  that  gave  him  birth. 
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iC^SSaSaSSISSS^^^    ON'T      hurry, 

Charlie.  I 
want  you 
for  a 
minute  or 
two.  The 
billiard 
match  can 
wait." 

Eather 
reluctantly 
I    resumed 
my    seat 
a  n  d      r  e  - 
filled      my 
glass.    A 
tete-a-.ets   with   my  uncle  after  dinner  was 
wont   to   be  somewhat  wearisome,  and   my 
saucy  little  cousin's  challenge,  as  I  had  held 
the   door   open  for   her  a   moment  before, 
was  decidedly  more  tempting.     Still,  was  not 
my  uncle  also  my  guardian  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  was  not  I  his  paid  secretary  ? 
And  there  being  no  alternative  save  compli- 
ance, I  obeyed  and  waited  in  silence,  mildly 
wondering  whether  anything  had  happened 
in  the  House  that  afternoon  which  he  pur- 
posed to  communicate  to  me,  or  whether  I 
was  doomed  to  an  hour  or  two's  somewhat 
prosy  meanderings  about  things  in  general. 

An  unusually  long  silence  rather  stimu- 
lated my  curiosity.  Perhaps  Kruger  had 
dined  with  Chamberlain,  or  Salisbury  gone 
over  to  the  Eads.  Something  must  have 
happened,  I  concluded,  noting  my  uncle's 
thoughtful  countenance,  and  I  hinted  at  my 
growing  curiosity  by  a  gentle  cough. 

My  uncle  rose  to  the  hint.  "Charlie,"  he 
said  abruptly,  "  conld  you  go  abroad  to- 
morrow— to  Rome  ?  " 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement,  with  my 
glass  suspended  midway  between  the  table 
and  my  lips.  Go  to  Rome  to-morrow,  with 
the  London  Season  at  its  height  !  What 
could  the  old  buffer  mean  ? 

"Rome!"  I  repeated  feebly,  setting  my 


*  Copyright,   1900,  by  Ward,    Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


glass  down,  and  inserting  the  wrong  end  of 
my  cigar  between  my  teeth.  "  Ugh  !  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Certainly  I  conld,  if  it  were 
necessary." 

My  uncle  bit  his  lip,  but,  leaning  over 
the  table  towards  me,  went  on  seriously, 
"  Take  another  cigar  and  listen  to  me. 
I  have  been  with  Dash  this  afternoon,  and 
he  agrees  with  me  that  someone  must  leave 
to-morrow  for  Rome  with  most  important 
despatches  for  Sir  Henry  Odell.  I  men- 
tioned your  name — recommended  you,  in 
fact.  Dash  had  no  objection,  so  long  as  I 
vouched  for  your  discretion,  which  I  ventured 
to  do.  But  remember,  Charlie,  the  matter 
is  an  extremely  important  one,  and  we  do 
not  care  for  even  the  barest  rumour  of  your 
mission  to  get  about.  And  there  must  not 
be  a  second's  delay.  You  must  travel  night 
and  day  until  you  reach  Rome.  A  good 
deal  hangs  upon  your  zeal  and  discretion 
in  this  matter,  and,  unimportant  though 
your  part  in  it  may  be,  do  it  well,  and  it 
will  be  a  start  for  you." 

Needless  to  say  I  was  delighted  with  the 
mission,  and  swore  to  myself  and  to  my 
uncle  that  I  would  be  as  discreet  as  Disraeli, 
and  as  swift  as  steamboat  and  express  trains 
would  allow  me.  Another  thought,  too, 
filled  me  with  pleasurable  anticipations  of 
my  coming  journey.  For  had  not  Sir  Henry 
Odell,  grizzled  old  baronet,  carried  away 
from  me  my  first  sweetheart,  pretty  Nellie 
Aveland,  the  rector's  only  daughter  down 
at  Whilton,  my  old  home,  and  had  I  not 
often  wished  to  see  her  again  ?  Poor  little 
Nellie  !  Could  I  ever  forget  her,  as  in  our 
last  stolen  interview  she  had  flung  her  little 
white  arms  around  my  neck,  and,  Avith  her 
large,  innocent  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
had  sobbed  out  that,  though  her  parents 
insisted  upon  her  marriage  with  the  old 
baronet,  her  heart  was  always  mine  ?  How 
delightful  to  think  that  I  should  see  her 
again  so  soon  ! 

At  noon  on  the  following  morning  I  was 
on  the  platform  at  Charing  Cross,  with  a 
small  portmanteau  in  my  hand,  my  sole 
luggage,   and  in  due  course  I   crossed  the 
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Channel,  joiinieyed  through  the  mighty 
tunnel,  and  found  myself  careering  down 
through  Italy,   within   a  few  hours  of   my 

destination.     At   L there  was   a   brief 

halt  for  refreshments,  and,  carrying  with  me 
my  portmanteau  (I  knew  too  much  of  rail- 
way travelling  in  Italy  to  leave  it  in  the 
carriage),  I  formed  one  of  the  mob  of 
hungry  and  thirsty  travellers  who  besieged 
the  refreshment-rooms. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  I  had  a  great 
surprise.     I  caught  sight  of  a  figure  which 


too,  like  a  veritable  Cook's  tourist  !  Where 
on  earth  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

"  To  Eome.     And  you  ?  " 

"Also    to    Rome."      She    had    gone    to 

L to   see   an   old   schoolfellow   off    to 

England,  and  was  alone,  except  for  her 
maid.  She  was  waiting  for  a  parcel — a 
letter,  in  fact — wdiich  she  had  promised  to 
deliver  for  her  friend  in  Rome,  and  could 
not  leave  till  the  next  train.  It  was  only 
an  hour's  delay,  and  it  was  a  faster  train. 
Of  course  I  would  wait  for  her  ? 


"  I  undid  the  strap  and  held  out  a  long  black  ebony  case." 


struck  me  at  once  as  being  familiar,  and  my 
heart  gave  a  sudden  leap,  half  of  astonish- 
ment, half  of  pleasure,  for  when  I  reached 
the  entrance  I  stood  face  to  face  with 
Nellie. 

"  Lady  Odell !  "  I  exclaimed,  and,  with  a 
violent  start,  she  turned  round  and  recog- 
nised me. 

"  Charlie  !  "  and  the  look  in  her  eyes,  as 
well  as  her  tone,  fulfilled  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.     I  was  not  forgotten. 

"  You  here  ? "  she  went  on  in  astonish- 
ment ;    "  and   carrying   your   own    luggage, 


I  hesitated,  and,  alas  !  yielded.  An  hour 
could  make  no  difference,  and,  besides,  it 
would  be  too  late  to  see  Sir  Henry  that 
night.  Yes,  I  would  wait,  and,  amid  a 
shower  of  eager  questions,  I  w^atched  the 
train  glide  off  to  Rome  without  me. 

We  stood  talking  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  she  stopped  a  porter  and  asked 
a  question.  She  appeared  perplexed  at  his 
reply  ;  he  repeated  it,  and  passed  on,  and 
she  looked  up  at  me  with  a  gesture  of 
annoyance.  She  had  been  misinformed. 
There  was  no   other   train   to    Rome   until 
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6.30  in  the  morning.  Whatever  should 
v/c  do  ?  and  she  looked  up  half-piteously, 
half-comically. 

Mj  first  impulse  was  one  of  decided  anger, 
and  a  very  British  oath  escaped  through  my 
teeth.  But  how  could  I  be  angry  with  her  ? 
And,  after  all,  it  could  make  no  real  difference. 
I  had  travelled  all  the  w^ay  without  an  hour's 
real  repose,  and  a  night's  sleep  w^ould  do  me 
PC  harm ;  and  so  I  determined  to  make  the 
b3st  of  it,  and  console  my  companion  in 
misfortune,  consolation  which  she  needed 
very  little,  however,  and  indeed,  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  she  seemed  inclined  to  regard 
the  coatretem2Js  as  a  capital  joke.  There  was 
but  one  decent  hotel  in  the  place,  we  learnt, 
and  there  I  proposed  leaving  her  and  her 
maid,  while  I  sought  quarters  elsewhere. 
But  to  this  she  strongly  objected. 

"  You  silly  goose,  Charlie,"  she  laughed  ; 
"  w^e  ar3  not  in  England,  you  know,  and  you 
forget  1  have  Hannah  here  with  me.  There 
isn't  the  least  necessity  for  you  to  run  away, 
unless  you  want  to." 

Needless  to  say  I  did  not  run  away.  We 
dined  alone,  and  lingered  long  over  the  meal, 
and  until  late  in  the  evening,  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  our  childhood  and  barely  veiled 
allusions  to  that  other  period  of  our  life,  and 
even  that  parting  in  the  old  rectory  garden. 
We  lived  the  old  days  over  again,  and  never 
in  those  times  had  I  found  Nellie  Aveland  so 
fascinating  and  bewitching  as  Lady  Odell 
now  was.  She  seemed  scarcely  changed  at 
all,  except  that  her  figure  was  improved  and 
her  face  just  a  trifle  thinner  and  paler.  But 
her  tones  had  never  been  more  tender  or  her 
manner  more  captivating,  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  unless  I  w^as  very  careful  indeed 
I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself,  for  Lady 
Odell  was  fully  as  attractive  to  me  now  as 
had  been  Nellie  Aveland  in  the  not  very 
distant  past.  After  a  while  our  conversation 
gradually  drifted  into  things  of  the  present, 
and  with  some  little  importance  in  my  tone  I 
told  her  of  my  mission  to  her  husband.  She 
laughed  merrily  and  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Fancy  you,  Charlie,  a  special  envoy  ! 
])o  let  me  look  at  your  despatches  !  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "  Quite  impossible  !  " 
I  declared,  in  an  official  tone  as  near  as 
possible  a  counterpart  of  my  worthy  uncle's. 

She  fairly  screamed  with  laughing. 

"  Why,  Charlie,  I  don't  believe  yon've  got 
any  !  "  she  cried.  "  You're  only  hoaxing 
me.  AVhy,  you  couldn't  get  a  despatch-box 
in  that  little  portmanteau  !  " 

I  undid  the  strap  and  held  out  a  long  black 
ebony  case  with  silver  knobs  at  each  end. 


"  What  a  funny  box  for  despatches, 
Charlie  ! " 

"  They're  generally  used  at  the  F.  0. 
now,"  I  replied  carelessly. 

This  was  a  most  atrocious  fib.  The  fact 
was,  my  despatches  consisting  only  of  one 
short  letter,  I  had  not  been  provided  with  a 
despatch-box.  The  long  black  case  was  the 
exact  facsimile  of  one  in  which  I  generally 
kept  my  shaving  implements,  and  which  was 
now  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  my  port- 
manteau. I  had  bought  the  pair  at  a  shop 
in  Bond  Street  only  a  week  or  two  before, 
meaning  to  present  them  to  my  cousin  for 
glove-boxes,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
never  did  so.  The  one  came  in  so  nicely  for 
my  shaving  things,  and  the  other  had  caught 
my  eye  when  glancing  around  for  something 
in  wiiich  to  keep  my  precious  document,  and, 
attracted  by  its  official-looking  appearance,  I 
had  utilised  it  for  that  purpose. 

"I  wonder  whether  there  is  anything 
important  in  that  letter,"  she  remarked 
meditatively,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Nothing 
to  call  us  back  to  England,  I  hope,  Charlie  ; 
I  hate  England  !  " 

I  expressed  my  total  ignorance  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter. 

"  You  could  not  expect  me  to  divulge  them 
even  to  you,  Nellie,"  I  added  somewhat 
reprovingly,  but  she  was  silent. 

It  was  very  late  before  we  said  good -night, 
but  at  last  Nellie  rang  for  her  maid  and  left 
me. 

"  Shall  Hannah  see  about  your  bag  being 
sent  up  ?  "  she  asked  carelessly,  as  she  rose 
to  go. 

''  No,  thanks.  When  wall  you  remember, 
Nellie,  that  a  special  envoy  never  lets  his 
despatches  out  of  his  sight  ? "  I  added, 
laughing. 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like,"  she  said.  "  Good- 
night." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  also  retired  ;  but 
not  feeling  in  the  least  sleepy,  and  finding  a 
very  comfortable  lounge  in  my  room,  I  lit  a 
cigar  and  sat  up  for  a  while.  The  hotel 
seemed  quite  quiet ;  apparently  everybody 
else  had  long  ago  retired.  I  was  rather 
startled,  therefore,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  a  light  footstep  pass  along  the  corridor 
and  halt  outside  my  room.  I  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  without  quitting  my 
position,  shouted  out,  "  Who's  there  ?  "  No 
answer,  no  sound  of  retreating  footsteps. 
Very  strange,  I  thought,  and,  moving  across 
the  room,  opened  my  door  and  looked  out. 
Not  a  soul  w^as  in  sight.  I  shut  my  door 
and  very   soon   dismissed   the   circumstance 


'  Slie  drew  near  the  dressing-table  and  caught  up  a  long  black  case  which  lav  there." 
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from  my  mind.  Someone,  no  doubt, 
retiriDg  late  had  lost  his  way,  and  had  paused 
to  read  the  number  over  my  door,  and  as  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  sleepy,  I  slowly  un- 
dressed and  got  into  bed,  and  very  soon  was 
fast  asleep.  Scarcely  half  an  hour  could  have 
passed  when  I  awoke  with  a  slight  start  and 
an  indefinable  sense  of  something  being 
wrong.  The  moment  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
looked  around  I  saw  to  what  I  owed  my 
awakening.  The  door  of  the  room  stood 
wide  open  and  a  woman  was  standing  just 
inside,  with  her  back  to  me,  holding  a  shaded 
lamp  in  her  hand.  My  first  impulse,  and  I 
very  nearly  yielded  to  it,  w^as  to  jump  out  of 
bed  ;  my  next  to  lie  quite  still  and  watch 
the  figure  through  half -closed  eyes.  She 
was  standing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looking  eagerly  around,  and  with  a 
start,  which  very  nearly  betrayed  me,  I 
recognised  Nellie,  with  a  white,  scared  look 
on  her  face.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  not  a  dream,  but  I  held  my  breath  and 
w^aited.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  what  she  sought,  and  with  a 
rapid  gliding  movement  she  drew  near  the 
dressing-table  and  caught  up  a  long  black 
case  which  lay  there.  She  tried  to  open  it, 
but  it  was  locked.  Then  she  secreted  it  in 
her  dress,  and  turning  rapidly  round — so 
rapidly  that  I  only  just  had  time  to  close  my 
eyes — she  glided  softly  out  of  the  room  and 
shut  the  door. 

I  sat  up  in  bed  and  held  my  liead  in  a 
maze  of  bewilderment.  Then  the  thing  grew 
clear  to  me,  and  I  smiled  as  I  felt  under  my 
pillow  jind  drew  out  my  despatch-box  with 
the  precious  letter  inside.  Of  course  I  could 
see  how  it  was  now.  Nellie  had  always  been 
an  inveterate  practical  joker,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  off  with 
my  despatches,  and  herself  conveying  them 
to  her  husband.  But  I  shouted  with  laugh- 
ter until  the  old  bed  grew  creaky,  and  the 
shaky  mahogany  poles  rattled,  as  I  reflected 
that  she  had  made  off  with  my  razor-case, 
and  as  it  was  locked  she  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  discover  the  mistake  until  she 
presented  it  to  Sir  Henry.  Sleep  now  was 
out  of  the  question,  so  I  rose,  smoked  another 
cigar,  read  for  awhile  in  the  grey  dawn,  and 
then  made  an  elaborate  toilet,  minus  the 
shave,  and  descended  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  As  I  expected,  "  Madame  "  had  left 
by  the  early  train,  and  there  was  a  note  for 
me.     I  tore  it  open. 

"  Deaii  Ohaklie, — 1  think,  perhaps,  that 
I  had  better  not  be  seen  travelling  in  Kome 


with  you  alone,  at  such  an  unearthly  hour, 
so  I  am  going  on  by  the  early  train.  How 
I  envy  you  in  the  express  !  You  will  reach 
Rome  only  half  an  hour  later.  Shall  see 
you  this  afternoon,  I  suppose.     Yours, 

'  Nellie." 

I  smiled ;  nay,  I  laughed  many  times 
during  the  consumption  of  my  matutinal 
meal,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  waiter, 
who  seemed  astonished  to  see  an  Englishman 
indulge  in  such  unseemly,  and,  apparently, 
causeless  mirth.  In  due  course  I  arrived  in , 
Rome  and  drove  straight  to  the  Embassy. 
Business  first,  I  thought,  and  presented  my 
letter,  rather  surprised  that  Sir  Henry  did 
not  greet  me  with  a  burst  of  merriment. 
He  was  very  courteous,  though,  and  affable  • 
but  as  I  watched  him  read,  although  he  had 
never  been  a  friend  of  mine,  I  was  greatly 
grieved  to  see  how  bowed  down  and  ill  he 
looked,  and  an  idea  which  had  occurred  to 
me,  that  this  letter  concerned  his  resignation, 
was  confirmed.  He  read  it  through  slowly 
and  then  folded  it  up. 

"  Has  Lady  Odell  returned  ? "  I  burst 
out. 

To  my  astonishment.  Sir  Henry  drew 
himself  up  and  flashed  a  haughty  glance 
upon  me. 

"  Sir  ? "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  stern 
interrogation. 

I  stammered  and  then  hastened  to  explain, 
but  my  tale  seemed  to  amuse  him  very 
little. 

"  You  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  sir," 
he  said  quietly.  "Lady  Odell  left  me  a 
fortnight  ago." 

"  Left  you  ?  "  I  repeated,  m  an  idiotic 
manner. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  in  a  low  tone  and  with 
averted  head  ;  "  her  conduct  has  repeatedly 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  me,  and, 
recently,  has  been  such  as  to  make  her  the 
talk  of  Rome.  A  fortnight  ago  she  left  me. 
Rumour  asserts  that  she  is — is  under  the 
protection  of  a  certain  Signer  Tubelli,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  here.  I  have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a 
divorce.  You  have  had  a  very  narrow 
escape,  sir  ;  Tubelli  is  a  dangerous  man,  and 
would  give  much  to  learn  the  contents 
of  this  letter,"  and  he  touched  it  lightly 
with  his  forefinger.  "Let  us  change  the 
subject." 

I  left  Rome  the  next  day  on  very  good 
terms  with  Sir  Henry,  but  Nellie  I  did 
not  meet  again.  I  wonder  whetlier  Signor 
Tnbelli  uses  my  razors  ? 
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THE  "  trackless  deep,"  as  it  was  known 
to  Magellan,  Balboa,  Da  Gama,  and 
other  great  navigators  of  the  olden 
time,  no  longer  exists.  Instead,  the  ocean 
has  become  as  minutely  surveyed,  and  in  its 
elements  as  closely  tabulated,  as  the  land. 
Constantly  in  its  more  travelled  parts,  and 
frequently  in  other  parts,  it  is  systematically 
observed  and  noted  in  all  its  winds,  currents, 
temperatures,  depths,  and  obstructions,  tran- 
sient or  permanent  ;  and  from  the  records 
thus  obtained  the  shipmaster  is  able  to  lay 
out  his  course  with  a  knowledge  and  precision 
that  could  hardly  be  greater  if  he  were  pro- 
jecting a  journey  through  the  most  familiar 
region  on  land.  The  comprehensiveness  and 
exactitude  of  the  observation  are  nothing  less 
than  marvellous.  Scarcely  a  swerve  from 
wonted  direction  in  winds  or  currents  ; 
scarcely  one  dangerous  rock  ;  scarcely  a 
derelict,  or  even  an  iceberg,  escapes  detection 
and  advertisement  to  all  whom  the  knowledge 
of  it  may  concern.  And  the  appliances, 
organisation,  and  methods  by  which  these 
priceless  results  are  obtained  are  scarcely  less 
marvellous  than  the  results  themselves. 

On  the  w^all  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office,  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Building  at  Washington,  there  hangs 
what  is  known  as  a  blank  chart.  It  is  really 
a  large  blackboard,  on  which  are  drawn  in 
permanent  outline  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  with  the  continents  which  divide  them 
traced   between.     The   parallels  of   latitude 
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and  the  meridians  of  longitude  are  also 
shown.  Til  en,  starting  at  various  points  in 
the  oceans,  and  running,  seemingly,  at  random 
over  the  surface,  are  many  irregular  lines 
traced  transiently  in  chalk.  At  the  end  of 
each  of  these  lines  is  stuck  a  pin,  from  which 
is  hung  by  a  string  a  little  green  tag. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  day  an 
authorised  official  removes  one  of  these  tags 
and  pins,  continues  the  corresponding  line 
further  across  the  chart,  and  then  places 
the  tag  and  the  pin  at  the  new  termination 
of  the  line.  Several  extensions  like  this  may 
be  made  in  most  of  the  lines  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  until  finally  they  come  to  straggle  and 
zigzag  and  curve  in  all  directions.  On  each 
tag  is  the  name  of  a  derelict  vessel  that  is 
known  to  be  floating  free  in  the  ocean,  and 
the  lines  represent  the  course  which  the 
derelict  has  been  pursuing,  the  tag  marking 
the  point  at  which  she  is  reported  to  the 
office  as  having  been  last  seen. 

On  another  wall  hangs  another  blank  chart, 
covered  with  lines  reaching  in  long  stretches 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  North  Irish 
coast,  or  turning  short  of  that  and  carving 
down  past  the  Spanish  headlands  and  back 
again  above  the  Equator,  until  lost  in  the 
swirl  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Others,  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  endeavour,  like  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  to  weather  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  to  round  the  Horn  and  enter  the 
Pacific.  These  are  the  tracks  of  bottles 
designedly  cast  overboard  and  allowed  to 
drift  as  they  may,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  trend  of  oct^an  currents.     On  this  chart, 
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too,  the  lines  are  extended  or  amended  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  information 
received  by  telegram  or  letter.  Someone, 
perhaps,  has  found  a  bottle  thousands  of 
miles  ont  at  sea,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
has  telegraphed  the  news  to  Washington. 

Other  charts  show,  with  gradually  growing 
detail,  the  progress  of  cyclones,  the  position 
and  drift  of  icebergs,  the  position  of  water- 
spouts, the  temperature  of  surface  water, 
the  movements  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
peculiar  aberrations  in  the  audibility  of 
fog-signals,  the  growth  of  fog-banks,  the 
peculiar  formation  of  clouds,  and  so  on 
through  a  list  which  comprehends  almost 
every  item  in  the  condition  and  movement 
of  the  sea. 

The  very  nature  of  the  tidings  set  forth  in 
these  charts  gives  them  an  exceptional  in- 
terest ;  but  more  interesting  than  their  con- 
tents is  the  fact  that  the  charts  are  really 
made  by  thousands  of  shipmasters  scattered 
over  the  whole  earth.  The  shipmasters  them- 
selves make  all  of  the  observations  which  are 
collated  in  the  charts  and  so  published  for 
the  shipmaster's  special  guidance.  The  offi- 
cials in  Washington  are  intelligent  overseers 
who  direct  the  business,  but  the  real  work  is 
done  by  plain,  weather-beaten  skippers,  who 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  making  their  most 
important  contribution  are  labouring  in  heavy 
seas  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner    of  the 


\\()i'ld.      Hut   in   order  that 
ligli  vahie,  there  must   be 
in  the  work  :  and  it  is  interesting:  to  know 
liow,    among    workmen    so    numerims    and 
always  so  dis]>ei'se(l,  tiiese  ai'e  secured. 

On  top  of  the  Asti'ononn'cal  Ol)sei*vat()ry  at 
Greenwich  is  a  tall  staff,  up  and  down  which 
slides  a  great  black  ball.  The  ball  usually 
rests  near  the  top  of  the  staff,  but  every  day 
when  the  clock  at  Greenwich  marks  noon 
the  ball  drops  swiftly  to  the  base  of  the 
staff  ;  and  the  dropping  of  this  ball  is  the 
agreed  signal  to  mariners  in  all  parts  of  all 
the  oceans  to  make  a  prescribed  series  of 
observations.  In  sea  and  air  certain  things 
are  to  be  unfailingly  taken  note  of  at  this 
hour  :  the  results  recorded  in  a  prescribed 
form  ;  and  in  a  certain  way  the  record  trans- 
mitted to  the  Hydrographic  Office.  To  be 
sure,  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich,  it  may  be 
midnight  somewhere  else  ;  but  the  seaman, 
peering  eagerly  through  the  darkness  of  the 
antipodes,  can,  by  means  of  his  chronometer 
and  by  making  observations,  calculate  Green- 
wich noon  to  the  moment,  and  then  make 
his  record  accordingly. 

All  day,  as  into  a  great  newspaper  office, 
the  reports  stream  from  every  latitude  and 
every  longitude  of  the  sea  ;  some  by  post, 
some  by  telegraph,  some  by  telephone,  and 
some  by  word  of  mouth.  Some  are  of  little 
significance  ;  some  are  of  startling  import  ; 
many  are  fraught  with  romance  and  mystery. 
As  fast  as  they  are  received  they  are  read  off 
to  the  stenographers  who  write  them  out  for 
the  Government  printer.  To  sit  and  listen 
to  this  reading,  as  the  visitor  to  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  easily  may,  is  a  unique  experi- 
ence.     It  is  a  swift  succession   of  skeleton 
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sea  tales,  and  your  whole  fancy  is  soon  on 
fire  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  supply  the  local 
colour,  insert  the  characters,  develop  the 
incidents.  As  the  brief  and  methodical 
reporter  gives  it  to  you,  the  story  runs  thus  : 

Caotain  L.  Lloyd  of  the  British  ship  Crompton 
reports  as  follows  : 

"  That  on  May  2,  at  7.40  a.m.,  we  passed  within  600 
feet  of  a  rock.  Weather  very  fine,  water  very  smooth, 
and  could  very  plainly  see  the  water  washing  over  the 
rock.  Length  of  rock  about  sixty  feet ;  breadth  about 
seven  feet.  It  was  awash,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
lump  in  about  the  centre,  which  was  from  ^ix  to  eight 
feet  above  water  and  covered  with  seaweed."  Position, 
latitude  49°  N.,  longitude  37°  20'  W. 

Evidently  an  uncharted  rock  in  mid- 
ocean  !  Perhaps  the  nose  of  some  submarine 
mountain  peak  suddenly  pushed  above  the 
water  by  a  convulsion  of  Nature,  and  destined 
to  become  the  occasion  of  more  wrecks  than 
Sable  Island,  or  to  sink  (as  many  of  them  do) 
far  beneath  the  waters  as  mysteriously  as  it 
came.     The  reader  continues  : 

May  10. — Latitude  27°  80',  longitude  68°  17',  passed  a 
large  whistling-buoy  painted  red  and  black,  vertical 
stripes,  apparently  in  good  working  order. — Narcissia; 
(Br.  sch.),  Yeinot. 

What  should  have  been  the  sailor's  pro- 
tection has  slipped  from  its  post  and  become 
his  danger.  He  can  no  longer  trust  to  its 
warning,  and  he  must  see  that  it  does  not 
get  into  his  path.  Intermixed  with  the 
reports   of    these  slighter    menaces  to  navi- 


gation   come     others    of    more    formidable 
character  : 

Afay  16. — Latitude  48°,  longitude  48°,  passed  some 
small  bergs  ;  latitude  48°,  longitude  49°,  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  field  ice  and  bergs ;  steamed 
around  the  field  in  latitude  48°  30',  passing  countless 
bergs.  Dense  fog  caused  us  to  stop  the  ship  for  the 
night ;  kept  clear  of  ice  by  noting  the  wash  of  the 
sea. — Durango  (Br.  ss.),  Evans. 

June  3. — Latitude  60°  05',  longitude  45°  45',  passed 
a  large  conical  berg  150  feet  high  ;  saw  four  others 
during  the  day,  the  last  one  in  latitude  49°  4]',  longitude 
47°,  being  about  1,000  feet  long  and  fi''ty  feet  high, 
with  two  pinnacles  at  the  end  500  feet  high. — Jacob 
Bright  (Br.  ss.),  Mills. 

Think  of  the  menace  to  the  DuranijO 
when  she  lay  by  all  night,  her  sidelights 
unnoticed  by  her  invisible  and  invincible  foe, 
her  fog-horn  unheard,  and  escaping  collision 
only  by  so  uncertain  a  means  as  that  of 
noting  "  the  wash  of  the  sea  "  !  And  what 
must  have  been  the  magnificence  of  that 
vast  cathedral  of  ice  sighted  by  the  Jacob 
Bright — 1,000  feet  long,  with  twin  spires 
reaching  heavenward  as  high  as  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  !  Even  this  is  small, 
however,  in  comparison  with  the  iceberg 
reported  by  Captain  Towson.  That,  indeed, 
was  an  ice  island,  300  feet  high,  sixty  miles 
long,  and  forty  miles  wide.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  hook,  and  the  bay  formed 
between  the  two  points  Avas  forty  miles 
wide. 

When  a  vessel  starts  out  on  a  voyage  the 


A  WR?]CK  OF  tup:  stoum  of  novp:mbp:r  26,  1898,  at  sandhills,  massaghusktts. 

From  a  photograph  bif  A.  II.  Newcomb.     The  schooner  was  driven  ashore,  dragging  her  anchors  (the  chains  are  seen  in  the 
picture,  hanging  from  the  bow).     The  sea  was  so  high  that  an  inmate  of  the  home,  in  trying  to  escape,  loas  drowned. 
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Hjdrograpliic  Office  furnishes  the  captain 
with  two  small  blank  books  containing  forms 
to  be  filled  in.  There  is  a  leaf  for  each  day. 
One  book  is  a  general  weather  report,  the 
other  is  a  supplementary  storm  log.  The 
observations  taken  at  Greenwich  noon  are  to 
be  recorded  in  them.  It  is  from  these  books 
that  the  daily  chart  of  the  ocean  is  plotted. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance  or  to  the  possible 
ignorance  of  the  skipper.  The  forms  are  so 
arranged  that  all  the  observer  has  to  do  is 
set  down  a  symbol  beside  the  question  asked. 
The  symbols,  rendered  according  Ho  what  is 
known  as  Beaufort's  scale,  are  understood 
by  all  seamen.  The  questions  asked  concern 
the  time  of  the  observations  ;  the  latitude 
and  longitude  ;  the  true  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind  ;  the  state  of  the  barometer  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  sur- 
face water  ;  the  forms  of  clouds  and  the 
direction  of  their  movement ;  the  state  of 
the  waves  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  running ;  the  estimated  current  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  the  weather  experienced 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  apparent  periodic 
time,  or  interval,  in  seconds,  between  the 
crests  of  successive  waves  as  they  pass  ;  the 
true  direction  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
ship's  true  course  and  speed  at  the  time  ;  the 
estimated  heights  of  the  several  waves,  from 
hollow  to  crests  ;  the  depth  of  the  sea  where 
the  observations  are  made,  or  at  least  the 
exact  position  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  depth 
may  be  obtained  ;  information  concerning 
fogs  ;  general  description  of  electric  phe- 
nomena, and  any  experience  in  using  oil 
to  prevent  heavy  seas  from  breaking  on 
the  vessel.  In  the  books  are  diagrams  by 
which  the  observer  may  indicate  the  exact 
position  of  clouds  and  their  height  above  the 
horizon. 

These  books,  filled  with  reports  of  obser- 
vations made  from  day  to  day,  come  into  the 
Hydrographic  Office  by  thousands.  All  the 
reports  for  each  day  are  grouped  and  col- 
lated, and  the  balances  and  averages  thus 
arrived  at  are  set  down  in  a  chart,  which  thus 
becomes  approximately  a  complete  account 
and  description  of  the  whole  ocean  for  that 
day.  This  is  work  of  a  very  delicate  and 
exacting  character,  requiring  the  closest 
attention  and  also  excellent  judgment,  and 
it  is  entrusted  only  to  men  who  have  gradu- 
ated at  Annapolis  and  have  had  extended  sea 
experience.  In  the  back  of  each  book  are  a 
number  of  pages  reserved  for  any  special 
information  w^hich  cannot  be  set  forth  in  the 
forms.  Thus  one  is  apt  to  come  upon  inter- 
esting data  concerning  cyclones  in  the  South 


Pacific,  or  an  account  of  a  typhoon  that  has 
recently  swept  over  Japan. 

After  the  reports  of  daily  observations, 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Hydrographic  Office  is  the  sealed 
bottle.  Every  captain,  before  starting  on  a 
voyage,  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  bottles, 
with  a  printed  form  for  each,  in  which  is  to 
be  entered  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
bottle  is  cast  overboard,  and,  in  case  it  is 
recovered,  also  the  time  and  place  of  the 
recovery.  Full  directions  for  its  use  are 
printed  on  the  form,  in  seven  different 
languages — English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese — so  that 
into  whatever  hands  the  bottle  comes,  the 
purpose  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  found 
out.  The  name  of  the  captain,  the  name 
of  the  ship,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
setting  the  bottle  afloat  having  all  been 
duly  entered,  the  form  is  sealed  up  in  the 
bottle,  and  the  bottle  thrown  out.  Then, 
when  the  bottle  is  picked  up  and  opened, 
the  form  (well  preserved,  if  the  sealing 
has  been  careful)  is  taken  out,  the  entry 
of  the  finding  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  entry  of  the  casting  overboard,  and 
the  form  transmitted  either  to  a  convenient 
consul,  or  directly  to  one  of  the  Hydrographic 
Offices. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  sealed  bottle  is 
to  give  indication  of  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  ocean  currents.  When  a  bottle 
is  cast  loose  on  the  water,  the  currents,  of 
course,  take  it  up  and  carry  it  in  their  own 
direction,  at  their  own  rate  of  speed.  With 
the  time  and  place  of  starting  and  stopping 
all  accurately  recorded,  many  valuable  in- 
ferences are  possible  regarding  the  course  and 
character  of  the  journey.  And  very  curious 
and  romantic  the  journey  often  proves  to  be. 
Sometimes  a  captain,  on  finding  a  bottle, 
opens  it  and  makes  the  due  record  in  the 
form,  and  then,  resealing  it,  casts  it  overboard 
for  a  second  journey.  Bottles  have  been 
recovered  that  had  floated  over  4,000  miles, 
and  others  that  have  been  in  the  w^ater 
over  a  year.  Some  have  followed  tortuous 
courses ;  some  have  gone  straight  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  wake  of  the  ocean 
liners  ;  some  have  been  picked  up  in  mid- 
ocean  ;  some  have  been  found  scraping 
up  and  down  rough  beaches,  and  some 
have  even  been  found  in  the  bellies  of 
sharks.  Many  are  lost,  of  course  ;  but 
it  is  often  miraculous  the  way  in  which 
they  survive  delay  and  disaster,  and  turn  up 
to  report  their  story  for  record  in  the  charts 
which   the   Hydrographic   Office    is   always 
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busy  compiling  out  of  this,  as  out  of  other 
material. 

The  information  which  the  captains  of 
ships  are  thus  faithfully  gathering  for  the 
Hydrographic  Office  comes  back  to  them  in 
new  form  ultimately,  to  their  own  great 
profit.  The  sense  of  this  is  their  encourage- 
ment in  collecting  and  transmitting  it.  First, 
they  receive  from  the  Hydrographic  Office  a 
weekly  bulletin  of  about  all  the  news  that 


comes  to  the  Office.  This  is  valuable,  but 
the  information  is  not  classified  to  any 
extent ;  it  is  put  down  about  as  it  is  received. 
Far  more  useful,  therefore,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  pilot  chart,  in  which  the  information 
received  during  a  month  is  summarised  and 
tabulated,  and  in  which  are  given  forecasts 
for  the  month  to  come.  The  pilot  chart  in 
no  wise  displaces  the  regulation  geographical 
chart,   but    it    supplements    it,    giving    in 
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diagrata  a  pretty  full  history  of  the  recent 
behaviour  of  all  the  seas,  and  of  any  lawless 
company  with  which  they  may  lately  have 
taken  up,  and  also  cautious  guesses  as  to 
what  their  behaviour  and  that  of  their 
questionable  associates  may  be  through  the 
near  future. 

A  captain  as  he  studies  his  pilot  chart, 
preparatory  to  undertaking  a  voyage,  must 
be  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  old  saying 
that  "  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
way  home,"  for  on  it  the  seas  are  dotted  all 
over  with  designations,  m  red  ink,  of 
stationary  wrecks,  floating  derelicts,  rafts, 
logs,  runaway  buoys,  waterspouts,  icebergs, 
whales,  and  objects  and  points  of  danger 
without  number.  All  of  these  are  shown  in 
red  because  they  have  been  reported.  Printed 
in  blue  are  the  predictions  for  the  month, 
and  for  these  the  past  accuracy  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  has  engendered  the  greatest 
respect  among  sailors.  Within  each  rect- 
angle formed  by  the  lines  of  latitude  and 


SPECIMEN   OF   THE    SYNOPTIC   WEATHER   CHARTS   ISSUED    BY   THE    II YDHOGKAPHIC 
OFFICE.      THIS   ONE    MARKS   THE    COURSE    OF   TWO   STORMS. 

The  arrows  are  placed  in  the  positions  of  vessels  from  which  the  Hydrographic  Offce  derives  its 
reports.  The;/  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  bhnving,  and  hy  the  varyin']  number  of 
their  barbs  indicate  its  force.  The  difcs  in  which  the  arrows  end  mark  the  state  of  the  sky,  being 
white  when  the  fky  is  deary  and  portly  or  wholly  black  as  the  sky  is  little  or  much  clouded.  The 
circular  lines  mark  the  areas  of  given  barometric  pressures,  thefiguies  beside  them  telling  what  the 
several  pressures  are.     Charts  of  this  kind  ai'e  published  daily. 


longitude  are  set  four  small  circles  with 
small  arrows  projecting  from  them.  Within 
each  circle  is  a  numeral.  The  arrows  point 
the  probable  direction  of  the  wind,  and  by 
their  length  and  character  indicate  for  what 
time  and  with  Avhat  force  it  may  be  expected 
to  blow  from  a  given  quarter.  The  numeral 
within  the  circle  denotes  the  number  of 
chances  in  one  hundred  for  calms  in  that 
locality. 

Next,  the  pilot  chart  sets  forth  for  the 
captain  the  latest  important  changes  in  the 
direction  and  strength  of  currents,  as  these 
have  been  indicated  by  the  recovered  sealed 
bottles  ;  and  it  marks,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  information,  the  "  region  of  frequent 
fog."  It  show^s  exactly  the  tracks  of  the 
storms  of  the  past  month,  and  gives  such 
forecasts  as  are  possible  of  the  course  and 
time  of  those  of  the  coming  month.  It 
traces  the  lanes  newly  made  by  transatlantic 
steamers,  it  shows  the  best  Equator  crossings, 
and  it  tells  where  to  expect  a  succession  of 
tropical  rains, 
where  the  north- 
east trade  winds 
cease  to  blow, 
wliere  the  south- 
east trades  begin, 
the  yearly  average 
set  of  drift  cur- 
rents, the  lines  of 
magnetic  varia- 
tion, the  northern 
and  southern  ice 
limit,  and  so  on, 
until  all  the  recent 
occurrences  and 
most  of  the  near 
possibilities  in 
ocean  mutation 
and  movement  are 
exhausted. 

As  the  daily 
synoptic  chart  is 
averaged  and  com- 
piled into  the  pilot 
chart,  so  the  pilot 
chart  is  averaged 
and  compiled,  and, 
with  the  addition 
of  Governmental 
surveys,  made  into 
a  series  of  general 
charts  and  sailing 
directions.  The 
sailing  directions 
are  pamphlets  con- 
taining minute  in- 
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Here,  as  in  the  wealker  charts,  the  arrows,  by  their  direction  and  the  number  of  their  barbs,  mark  the  direction  and  the  force 
of  the  wind.     By  their  varying  lengths  they  mark  also  its  frequency-.    The  numbers  in  the  circles  mark  the  chances  in  100  of  finding 

calms.     Thus   t    j^^j       sJiows  that  the  prevailing  loinds  are  west,  force  three,  and  north-east,  force  two,  with  the  former  more 
frequent  (longer  arrow) ;  and  that  there  are  seven  chances  in  one  hundred  of  finding  calms  at  this  point.   . 
T"— — ^  I  Cyclone  track — heavy  lines  indicate  stoi'ms  of  great  severity. 

Ci^ri^'^JN?      Probable  region  of  frequent  fog.  ,i*''^**'*»h„.     Probable  limit  of  ice. 


a^JoV  '  Icebergs  and  field  ice. 


irnT'  «4p«k.       Wrecks  and  derelicts — the  dates  given  are  those  on  which  the  object  was  sighted. 
The  sailing  and  steamship  routes  shown  are  those  that  the  Hydrogrnphic  Office  recommends  as  best  for  the  given  month. 


formation  regarding  harbours,  islands,  bays, 
straits,  and  the  Uke,  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  based  on  the  best  and  latest  informa- 
tion obtainable  by  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
and  they  are  to  the  sea  captain  what  Baedeker 
is  to  the  tourist.  Then  the  Hydrographic 
Office  periodically  issues  information  sheets 
that  give  special  information  regarding  dere- 
licts, storms,  icebergs,  waterspouts,  and 
kindred  things.  These  special  reports  are 
often  its  most  valuable  publications,  and  also 
the  most  interesting. 

^  Of  all  the  features  of  the  ocean,  none  ap- 
peals more  strongly  to  the  fancy,  and  none 
offers  greater  and  more  secret  danger  to  the 
navigator,  than  derelicts.  Under  no  human 
guidance,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  which  often 
drive  them  with  great  speed,  and  drifting 
oftenest  in  those  very  currents  that  form  the 
most  frequented  highways,  these  abandoned 
vessels  offer  a  menace  which  was  at  no  recent 
time  to  be  disregarded,  but  which  is  daily 


increasing  with  the  daily  growth  of  naviga- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  the  destruction  of 
these  conscienceless  rovers  is  left  to  Nature 
and  chance  ;  all  organised  effort  to  destroy 
them  has  failed.  Yarious  governments  have 
endeavoured  to  blow  up  with  torpedoes  such 
as  come  within  their  observation  and  reach  ; 
but  these  are  comparatively  few.  Merchant- 
men, to  which  they  offer  the  largest  and 
most  constant  danger,  rarely  pause  in  their 
course,  much  less  turn  out  of  it,  to  destroy 
one.  The  possibility  of  salvage  does  not 
attract  the  captains  of  merchant  vessels  to 
tow  a  derelict  into  port,  because  usually  vessels 
of  this  class  are  insured  to  carry  passengers 
and  freight  between  prescribed  ports,  and  if 
a  vessel  should  turn  out  of  her  path  to  tow  a 
derelict,  and  suffer  an  accident  while  thus 
out  of  her  proper  course,  the  insurance 
policy  would  not  cover  it,  and  the  full  loss 
would  fall  on  the  shipowners. 

A  computation  made  by  the  Hydrographic 
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Office  shows  that  1,628  derelicts  were  sighted 
upon  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  within  a 
period  of  seven  years.  Of  this  number  only 
482  w^ere  identified  ;  the  others  were  too 
weather-beaten  or  too  much  broken  up  to  be 
recognised  by  the  captains  of  passing  ships. 
The  average  number  sighted  is  232  a  year, 
or  nearly  twenty  a  month.  One  year  (1893) 
418  w^ere  sighted,  an  average  of  thirty-five  a 
month.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  term  of 
survival  for  a  derelict  is  one  month,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  nineteen  must  be 
constantly  floating  over  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  There  are  more  derelicts  sighted 
during  September,  October,  and  November 
than  during  other  months  of  the  year.  The 
pilot  charts  show  that  most  of  the  derelicts 
have  been  sighted  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  north  of  30° 
north  latitude  and  west  of  60°  west  longitude. 
The  number  gradually  decreases  toward  the 
eastward,  along  the  routes  of  transatlautic 
steamers.  About  fifty  ocean-going  vessels 
are  known  to  have  collided  with  derelicts 
in  the  North  Atlantic  within  a  period  of 
seven  years  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  whole 
number  of  such  collisions,  for  doubtless  of 
the  many  vessels  destroyed  in  a  manner 
never  made  known  some  are  destroyed 
through  running  into  derelicts.  Of  these 
fifty,  nearly  one-fourth  proved  fatal  to  the 
manned  vessel ;  and  in  some  cases  new 
derelicts  have  been  made  in  this  way. 
Probably  not  more  than  100  derelicts  have 
been  destroyed  by  human  means  and  design. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  set  on  fire  ;  but 
setting  fire  to  them  has  not  always  proved 
efficacious,  xlfter  drifting  a  long  time  the 
vessel  often  becomes  too  water-logged  to 
burn. 

It  is  not  known  precisely  what  derelict 
has  had  the  longest  life,  but  the  Fcmnie  E. 
Wolston,  a  schooner  abandoned  in  1891,  is 
known  to  have  floated  three  years  and  six 
days,  and  to  have  drifted  over  10,000  miles. 
She  was  abandoned  oif  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
floated  in  a  north-easterly  direction  with  the 
Gulf  Stream  until  she  passed  the  sixtieth 
meridian.  She  then  wandered  off  toward 
the  south-east,  and  circled  around  in  the 
track  of  steamers  west-bound  from  Gibraltar. 
Next  she  wandered  south,  until  she  reached 
the  northern  limit  of  the  north-east  trade 
winds.  She  followed  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  sailing  route  from  the  Equator, 
approaching  the  United  States  coast  until 
she  encountered  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
carried  her  northward  again  three  degrees 
north  of  w^here  she  was  wrecked,  and  there 


she  was  last  sighted.  She  was  reported  by 
various  vessels,  and  in  all  about  forty-five 
times. 

Another  famous  derelict  was  the  schooner 
W,  L,  White,  wrecked  off  the  Delaware 
Capes  during  the  great  blizzard  of  1888. 
She  was  probably  the  most  to  be  feared  of 
all  the  derelicts,  as  she  was  constantly  in  the 
track  of  the  transatlantic  liners.  Her  course  * 
was  remarkable,  and  her  floating  rate  was 
very  fast.  Instead  of  foundering,  as  her 
crew  thought  that  she  would  when  left  to 
herself,  she  sailed  straight  away.  The  Gulf 
Stream  carried  her  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion until  she  reached  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  She  then  circled  around 
and  around  for  months,  within  an  area  of 
ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  main- 
taining a  position  not  only  in  the  track  of 
the  ocean  steamers,  but  also  in  the  region  of 
almost  constant  fog.  Suddenly  she  started  off 
again  to  the  north-east,  and  finally  grounded 
on  one  of  the  Hebrides.  In  her  cruise  of 
ten  months  she  drifted  6,800  miles,  and  was 
reported  forty-five  times.  During  part  of 
her  drift  she  accomplished  an  average  rate 
of  thirty- two  miles  a  day.  She  is  blamed 
for  several  ocean  catastrophes. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  derelicts  was 
the  Fred  B.  Tmjhr.  She  collided  with 
the  steamer  T reive  and  was  literally  cut 
in  two.  But  she  did  not  sink  ;  the  two  parts, 
bow  and  stern,  each  started  out  upon  an 
independent  voyage  for  itself.  The  stern 
went  north  ;  the  bow  went  south.  The 
stern  brought  up  on  Wells  Beach  ;  the  bow 
drifted  down  opposite  to  the  Carolinas 
and  was  ultimately  destroyed.  Tliis  in- 
stance illustrates  how  almost  impossible  it  is 
to  predict  anything  of  the  course  of  derelicts, 
and  how  useless  would  be  even  an  organised 
search  for  them.  In  this  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  stern  part  of  the  ship  was  influ- 
enced more  by  the  wind  and  less  by  the 
current  than  was  the  bow  part  ;  that  the 
latter  sank  lower  in  the  water,  and  thus  was 
carried  away  by  the  cold  southerly  current 
which  flows  between  the  American  coast  and 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

Next  to  derelicts,  icebergs  are  probably 
the  greatest  peril  of  the  sea.  As  with  the 
derelict,  the  greatest  danger  to  be  feared 
from  them  is  a  collision  at  night.  The 
tremendous  inertia  of  an  iceberg,  however 
small  the  iceberg  may  be,  renders  collision 
with  it  nearly  always  fatal.  If  its  extent  be 
great,  it  adds  all  the  perils  of  a  lee  shore, 
and  a  moving  shore  at  that.  According  to 
observations    made    by    the    Hydrographic 
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Office,  great  accessions  of  icebergs  come  in 
cycles.  There  are  years  during  which  few  or 
no  icebergs  are  sighted,  followed  by  a 
period  of  years  when  the  number  is  too 
great  to  be  accurately  counted.  From  1891 
to  1895  was  a  period  of  numerous  icebergs. 
The  year  1898  was  especially  fruitful  in 
them. 

The  motion  of  an  iceberg  is  apt  to  be  a 


composite  of  the  motion  of  wind,  surface 
current,  and  undercurrent.  It  may  be  almost 
directly  with  the  Avind,  or  it  may  be  as  directly 
against  it.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  iceberg 
allows  only  one-nintli  of  it  to  stand  above 
tlie  water.  Hence  the  greatei*  portion  of  it 
may  be  subject  to  currents  far  beneath  tlie 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  its  direction  may 
be  (piite  the  contrary  to  that  taken  by  surface 
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cuiTents,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  to  that 
taken  by  the  wind. 

About  the  only  means  of  discovering  the 
proximity  of  an  iceberg  in  fog  or  darkness  is 
by  the  changes  it  is  apt  to  effect  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  water  ;  but  this 
is  most  uncertain,  for  there  are  frequent 
instances  of  vessels  coming  close  to  an  ice- 
berg and  finding  both  the  air  and  water 
temperature  unaffected.  Even  a  very  slight" 
change,  however,  can  always  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  electric  thermostat. ,  This  is 
an  automatic  appliance  which,  responding 
with  the  greatest  nicety  to  variations  of 
temperature,  opens  an  electric  current,  which 
in  turn  rings  an  alarm.  Sometimes  simply 
"  the  wash  of  the  sea  "  gives  warning  of  the 
presence  of  an  iceberg,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ship  Durango,  already  mentioned. 

The  last  really  great  iceberg  encountered 
was  sighted  in  1893  ;  it  is  probably  now 
floating  somewhere  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  from  the  log 
of  the  American  ship  Francis^  on  file  in 
the  Hydrographic  Office  : 

February  10,  189o,  at  noon,  latitude  51°  01'  S., 
longitude  49°  15'  W.,  we  passed  between  two  large  ice- 
bergs, about  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  saw  to  the  S.S.E. 


of  us  another  very  large  berg,  se\'eral  hundred  feet 
high  and  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Put  the  ship  under 
easy  sail  for  the  night.  At  1  a.m.,  2.30  a.m.,  and  4 
a.m.,  passed  large  bergs.  Weather  cloudy  and  misty. 
Wind  hauling  to  N.W.  Soon  after  4  a.m.  it  began  to 
get  daylight,  when  we  saw  before  us  an  immense  har- 
rier of  ice,  extending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  as  far  as  we 
could  see  from  aloft.  Some  of  the  floating  glaciers 
were  miles  in  length,  and  from  300  to  500  feet  high. 
Stood  to  within  a  mile  of  the  track,  but  seeing  no  safe 
passage  through  the  barrier,  we  wore  ship  to  south- 
westward  at  5  a.m.  We  now  saw  icebergs  all  about 
us.  Temperature  of  air  and  water  from  forty-seven 
degrees  to  fifty  degrees. 

At  noon,  wore  ship  to  northward,  passing  a  number 
of  large  and  small  bergs.  At  3  p.m.  saw  the  barrier 
again,  to  leeward,  still  continuing  its  line  from  N.W^. 
to  S.K.,  and  as  impenetrable  as  before.  Stood  on  till 
6.30  p.m.,  and  as  the  ice  was  visible  to  N.W.  (tAvo 
points  off  weather  bow)  as  far  as  we  could  see  from 
aloft,  we  again  put  the  ship  on  the  southern  tack. 
Wind  hauling  to  S.W.  and  steadily  increasing  to  a 
moderate  gale.  Now,  having  the  ice-fields  for  a  lee 
shore  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  contemplate  during 
the  long  night  watches.  February  18th,  midnight,  wore 
ship  to  AV.N.W.  Reefed  upper  fore  topsail,  furled 
upper  mizzen.     Kough  sea. 

At  daylight  we  saw  a  berg  ahead  about  one  mile  long 
and  300  or  400  feet  high.  It  was  perfectly  level  on 
top,  and  its  sides  and  ends  were  as  perpendicular  and 
clean  cut  as  the  blocks  of  ice  taken  from  our  lakes  and 
rivers  at  home.  It  is  also  apparent  that  these  immense 
pieces  of  ice  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first 
broken  from  the  main  glaciers,  as  the  irregular  angles 
of  the  smaller  bergs  indicated  that  they  have  turned 
over  occasionally. 

At  U  a.m.  saw  the  dreaded  barrier  again,  still  extend- 
ing to  N.W.     At  noon  our  position  was  latitude  50°  29 
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A   WATERSPOUT   AT   COTTAfJK   CITY,    MASSACIIUSK  ITS,    AUGTJST    19,    1890. 

From  a  photograph  hy  J.  W.  fJlmmlerlain.  Professor  Dwighl,  of  Vassar  College,  pronounced  this  a  genuine  waterfpout.  Ilx 
height  was  estimated  at  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  miles;  diameter,  200  feet.  The  wjter  of  Vineyard  Sotind  ivas  disturbed  for 
several  hundrel  yards,  until  it  looked  like  a  hoiling  pool.  The  spiral  motion  of  the  spout,  as  it  drew  the  water  up,  teas  plainly 
observed  through  the  camera.  The  water  thus  taken  up  was  poured  down  in  torrents  in  a  storm  a  few  hours  later,  as  ivas  shovm  hy 
the  fact,  discovered  by  passengers  on  a  boat  and  67  j9c/-.so)t.s  on  land,  that  the  water  thatfeU  ivas  salt  water. 
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A    TYPICAL    ICKBElUi. 
Aext  to  derelicts,  icehevfjK  are  perhaps.  Ilic  greatest  peril  of  which  the  rfi/drographic  Office  strire><  to  keep  the  sailor  fully  advised. 


longitude  47°  12'  ^y.  Found  we  had  a  very  strong-  N.  K. 
current  settinsi;  us  towards  the  ice,  adding  another  factor 
to  the  manifold  dangers  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 
At  1  p.m.  judged  we  could  see  the  end  of  the  barrier 
to  the  N.W.,  or  about  one  and  a  half  points  off  our  lee 
bow.  Gave  the  good  ship  all  the  sail  she  could  bear, 
and  pushed  her  through  a  very  large  and  turbulent  sea, 
caused  partly  by  the  deflection  of  the  strong  N.E.  cur- 
rent against  the  large  mass  of  ice  under  water,  the 
jiack  being  from  two  to  four  miles  to  leeward.  We 
now  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ship  steadily 
draw  past  the  last  fearful  piece  of  this  gigantic  ice-field, 
which  we  found  by  careful  measurement  by  the  patent 
log  was  just  six  miles  long,  and,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge,  it  was  three  or  four  miles  wide.  This  would 
give  an  unbroken  area  of  eighteen  or  twenty  square 
miles  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  sea. 

Too  much  notice  cannot  be  given  to  our  mercantile 
marine  of  this  great  danger  that  lies  directly  in  the  fair 
way  of  vessels  bound  eastward  around  Cape  Horn,  as  it 
will  doubtless  be  years  before  such  a  mountain  of  ice  as 
I  have  described  will  be  destroyed. 

Waterspouts  may  well  be  iiuiiibered  among 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  although  they  seem  not 
to  be  greatly  feared  by  captains  of  very  large 
vessels.  Old  prints  show  us  vessels  drawn 
up  into  the  very  clouds  by  these  ocean  whirl- 
winds ;  but  while  small  craft  undoubtedly 
would  be  swamped  if  caught  in  the  middle 
of  one,  the  general  opinion  is  that  an  ocean 
liner,  proceeding  at  a  good  rate  of  speed, 
would  not  suffer  much  from  one.  They  are 
sufficiently  dangerous,  however,  to  call  forth 
much  warning  comment  from  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.     The  conditions  just  off  the 


coast  of  America  are  such  as  to  make  them 
especially  frequent  in  the  region  between  the 
fortieth  parallel  and  Cuba  and  as  far  out  as 
the  Bermudas. 

Some  very  remarkable  waterspouts  have 
been  reported  to  the  Hydrographic  Office. 
Captain  Cleary,  of  the  British  steamship 
River  Avon,  states  that  he  saw  what  he 
thought  was  a  heavy  squall  to  the  south-east, 
but  upon  looking  at  it  through  his  glass  he 
discovered  that  it  was  a  whirlwind,  raising 
the  water  to  a  great  height.  It  must  have 
been  over  a  mile  in  diameter,  but  he  hesitates 
to  even  estimate  the  height  to  which  the 
water  was  raised  or  the  size  of  the  spout, 
although  it  must  have  had  terrific  poAver.  A 
severe  waterspout  passed  over  the  American 
bark  Reindeer  when  she  was  under  full  sail. 
It  completely  dismasted  her  below  tlie  heads 
of  the  three  lower  masts.  No  previous 
warning  was  received  ;  the  weather  was  ap- 
parently clear  at  the  time,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.  But  the 
most  striking  story  is  from  the  log  of  the 
schooner  Ethel  A.  Meiritf.  She  was  in 
the  Gulf  Stream,  off  Key  West.  "  There 
was  a  light  breeze  from  the  north-east  at  the 
time,  and  the  sky  was  about  half  covered 
Avith  nimbus  clouds,  moving  slowly.  Just 
after  a  light  squall  had  passed  by,  the  first 
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a  whirlwind,  gradually  in- 
Ifc  was  cylindrical  in  shape 


appearance  of  a  waterspout  was  indicated  by 

the  formation  of 

creasing  in  size. 

below,  spreading 

out    above,    and 

rotating    in    the 

direction  of   the 

hand  -  movement 

of  a  watch.  When 

within  about  100 

yards   of   the 

vessel  its  angular 

altitude   was 

about  e^5°,  which 

would  indicate  a 

height     of     250 

feet   or  less.     It 

was    moving    at 

the  rate  of  eight 

miles    an    hour. 

At   the    base    it 

w^as   transparent, 

and     descending 

currents    seemed 

to  be  plainly  visible,  causing  the  water  at  the 

surface  to  fly  in  all  directions.      A  heavy 

shower  accompanied  the  phenomenon." 

A  cyclonic  storm  is  a  waterspout  on  a 
greatly  extended  scale  ;  and,  keeping  in  view 
its  vortex-like  character,  and  knowing  the 
laws  which  govern  its  motion,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  is  able  to  issue  instructions  to 
sailors  regarding  the  character  and  behaviour 
of  a  cyclonic  storm  that  will  enable  them  to 


THE   DKRKLTCT    "  P^ANNIE    E.    WOLSTON. 

Drawn  from  a  photograph.  The  "  Rinnie  E.  Wolstoir,"  a  three-mastel 
schooner,  was  abandoned  October  15,  1891,  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and 
was  last  seen  October  21,  1894,  having  been  a  derelict  three  years  and  six 
days.  Site  drifted  half  way  to  the  coast  of  Spain  and  back  again,  covering 
a  total  course  of  8,995  sea  miles,  equal  to  10,357  land,  or  statute,  miles. 


keep  out  of  the  storm  centre.  In  order  to 
be  as  practical  as  possible,  these  instructions 
are  printed  on  a  "  storm-card,"  which  may 

be  hung  up  in 
the  cabin  of  a 
vessel  for  ganeral 
inspection.  The 
laws  of  storms 
are  apparently  so 
absolute,  that  if 
a  vessel  is  con- 
ducted according 
to  the  sugges- 
tions laid  down 
on  the  card,  she 
will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  able  to 
weather  the  gale. 
The  contrary  re- 
sult is  the  excep- 
tion. In  fact,  so 
plain  and  so 
minute  are  these 
instructions,  that 
by  them  the  captain  of  a  vessel  can  determine 
not  only  the  direction  in  which  the  storm 
centre  is  moving,  but  also  its  location  within 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  wrecks 
wrought  by  storms  in  mid-ocean  are  due  to 
neglect  of  the  Hydrographic  Office's  instruc- 
tions. 

Against  the  dangers  of  darkness  and  fog 
at   sea  there  is  still   far   from   any   perfect 
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i)rotectioii.  For  giuirding  against  the  latter, 
the  main  dependence  is  still  the  fog-horn  or 
steam- whistle.  Various  electrical  devices  for 
notifying  one  vessel  of  the  approach  of 
another  have   been   tried,  and   we  are  told 


greatly  in  response  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  a  fog-horn 
will  be  audible  everywhere  within  a  given 
area  ;  at  other  times  the  same  horn  will  be 
inaudible  near  at  hand,  and  audible  farther 


"CLAAVING   off"    u\    LEE    SIIOllE. 

The  lee  shore  is  a  constant  danger,  especiallif  to  coastwise  vessels;  but  the  caiefid  surveys  of  the  Ihjdrographic  Office  have 
latterly  much  lessened  it.  The  full-rigged  shq?  shoivn  in  the  picture  (which  portrays  an  actual  occurrence),  has  come  dangerously 
near  the  coast,  a  heavy  fog  having  concealed  its  proximity  until  the  hrealcers  were  in  sight.  .S%e  has  novjjust  changed  her  tack,  and 
it  is  yet  a  question  whether  the  inertia  of  the  enormous  fabric  can  be  sufficiently  overcome  by  the  wind  controlled  by  her  sails  to  enable 
her  to  "claw  off,"  just  rounding  the  dangerous  point,  before  her  jn-evious  .motion  and  the  sweep  of  the  sea  drift  her  on  the  rocks. 


that  the  time  is  near  when,  by  means  of 
Avireless  telegraphy,  every  vessel  \\'ill  l)e  al)le 
to  calculate  exactly  the  approach  of  other 
vessels  at  night  or  during  a  fog.  All  appli- 
ances for  signalling  or  warning  by  sound  have 
this  disadvantage,  that  their  audibility  varies 


ofF.  Again,  there  will  1)g  successive  l>elts 
of  (uidibility  and  inaudibility.  What  the 
Hydrographic  Office  tries  esi)ecially  to  do, 
with  reference  to  fogs,  is  to  keep  close  watch 
on  the  fog  belts  and  warn  sea  captains  where 
these  belts  are,  which  way  they  seem  to  be 
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inoviiig,  and  by  what  courses  they  are 
hk'>Hest  to  be  avoided. 

Another  subject  of  constant  study  in  the 
llydrographic  Office  is  the  possibiHty  of  sub- 
duing tlie  waves.  They  have  full  faith  there 
in  the  power  of  oil  to  quiet  troubled  waters, 
and  constantly  recommend  its  use  to  seamen. 
Special  instructions  are  issued  as  to  the 
manner  of  applying  it  so  that  it  will  be  of  most 
service.  The  position  of  the  vessel,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  the  set  of  the  waves, 
all  need  to  be  considered.  Sometimes  the  oil 
should  be  thrown  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel, 
sometimes  from  the  sides,  and  sometimes 
from  the  stern.  It  has  been  found  that  oil 
of  turpentine  possesses  the  best  spreading 
qualities  ;  Ijut  (?ven  simple  soap-suds  have 
pro\'ed  of  good  service  in  laying  the  Avaves. 

Yet  another  matter  in  which  a  Hydro- 
gi'aphic  Office  gives  instruction  is  cloud 
forms.  It  is  most  important  that  seamen 
should  be  familiar  with  the  aspects  of  clouds, 
and  know  what  their  several  shapes  portend. 
A  most  useful  book,  showing  all  varieties  of 
clouds,  with  phites  printed  in  colours,  is 
issued  by  the  Office  ;  and  its  coloured  cloud 
plates,  by  the  way,  are  one  of  the  special 
distinctions  of  the  United  States  Office. 


Thus  the  Hydrographic  Office  is  interested 
in  everything  that  can  impart  greater  ac- 
curacy and  security  to  the  navigation  of  the 
seas.  If  a  wreck  occurs  along  shore,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  at  once  no  tilled,  and 
the  first  man-of-war  passing  that  way  receives 
orders  to  destroy  it.  If  a  new  shoal  is 
discovered,  a  channel  deepened,  a  new  buoy 
placed  in  position,  a  new  rangelight  estab- 
lished, a  new  lightship  stationed  somewhere 
— or  if,  in  short,  anything  takes  place  that 
may  in  the  slightest  manner  influence  the 
conditions  of  seafaring,  the  fact  is  at  once 
published  in  bulletins  and  sent  free  of  cost 
to  all  seamen.  It  is  the  sailor's  own  fault  if 
he  fails  to  note  the  event.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
has  been  omitted  that  would  forward  or 
perfect  the  work.  The  bureau  has  not  come 
to  its  present  extent  and  efficiency  in  a  day  ; 
it  has  been,  indeed,  the  growth  of  years  ; 
and  Avith  the  natural  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  natural  impulse  to  give 
such  knowledge  practical  application,  it  is 
bound  to  grow  still  further,  until  by  the 
accuracy  of  its  information  it  has  made 
almost  literally  true  the  old  sailors'  con- 
tention that  the  sea  is  the  safest  ])lace  in  the 
workl. 
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OVER    LONDON    BRIOGB. 
By   W.  rett  Ridye. 

'J'he  attraction  possessed  by  Loudon  Bridge  ovei- 
all  other  London  bridges  is  that  there,  on  the  left 
hand  side  starting  from  the  City,  a  man  can  lean 
his  elbows  on  the  parapet  and  look  at  a  scene  of 
hard  work  on  the  vessels  below,  thus  obtaining  all 
the  satisfaction  of  laboiu-  without  its  attendant 
inconvenience.  I  have  observed  men  turn  away 
after  an  hour's  hard  survey  of    the  busy  scene 


llIE   UNIUIlEhELN. 

^Iastkh  ;  John,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  find  Ave  must  part  Avith  ; 


-loHN  (after  forty  years  in  the  lirm's  employ):   Wcel,  if  I'd  known  it  wasna 
to  be  a  steady  job  I'd  ua  have  tacn  it. 
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below — with  its  continuous  line  of  porters,  their 
cumbersome  knots  worn  on  their  head  with  as 
much  unaninnty  as  women  wear  a  popular  shai^e 
in  bonnets  from  Conduit  Street,  and  upon  the 
knots  bursting  cases  of  oranges— and  say  to  each 
other,  "  Weh,  Bill,  old  man,  that  cargo's  cleared 
out,  and  chance  it,"  strolling  off  Boro'-wards  with 
the  slightly  exhausted  air  of  men  who  have  com- 
])leted  a  hard  day's  work.  Also  in  the  summer 
months  at  this  point  may  be  seen  the  unship- 
ment  by  groaning,  complaining  cranes  of  enormous 
blocks  of  ice  for  con- 
sumption by  the  heated 
giant  London,  and,  bet- 
ter still,  the  departure 
of  pleasure  steamers. 
Here,  again,  one  can  act 
by  deputy.  Next  to 
taking  the  voyage  to 
Clacton  or  to  Kamsgate 
on  a  bright  sunshiny 
morning,  what  can  be 
better  than  to  see  the, 
voyagers  off  and  wave 
to  them  an  adieu  V  1 
declare  that  the  fare- 
wells at  the  Boyal 
Albert  Docks  are  not 
more  important,  the 
good-byes  at  Southamp- 
ton not  more  tearful. 

"  Goo'  -  bye,  mother. 
Don't  forget  to  eat  your 
sandwiches." 

"Mind  you  'old  the 
baby  right  side  up.  If 
he  cries,  give  him  a 
good  shake." 

"  Enjoy  yourself,  Aw- 
thur,  ole  man.  It's  your 
one  chance  of  the  year, 
and  you've  got  the  week 
to  do  it  in.  Don't  go 
losin'  your  'at,  or  else 
you'll  look  foolish." 

"  Mind  you  write, 
Mabel,  and  tell  us  how 
ill  you've  been,  and  be 
sure  to  bring  back  some 
sea- weed.  Oh !  and  1 
say,  about  that  hat 
you're  goin'  to  trim  for 
me.      HoAv'd    it   be   if, 

instead  of " 

"  Be  sure  to  ask  the 
captain,  dear,  not  \v. 
have  no  accident  on  tie 
voyage.  He's  got  a  very 
kind  face,  and  I  am  sure 
if  you  Avas  to  ask  him 

nicely " 

**Now    you're    off! 


>ur  services  at  Midsumuier. 
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QUITE    ENCOUKAGING. 

Ill: :    1  shall  never  marry  until  I  meet  a  woman  who  is  my  direct  opposite. 
SiiK  :  AVell,  there  are  plenty  of  bright,  intelligent  girls  in  the  neighbourhood 


Now  she's  moviu' !  Now  you'll  Boon  begin  to  rock 
al)out.  I  Bay !  I  say ! "  A  sudden  remembrance 
of  an  injunction  till  now  forgotten  and  of  the 
highest  value.  "Don't  go  and  get  drowned,  mind, 
01*  else  mother'll  he  cross  witli  you." 

An  added  joy  to  the  parai)et  loafer  comes  with  the 
stately  raising  of  the  bascules  of  the  Tower  Bridge. 
(For  the  matter  of  that,  I  know  few  men  and  no 
women  who,  cro;ssing  London  Bridge,  can  see  this 
without  sto]:>ping  to  Avatch  it  caiefull}^  to  the  end.) 
With  the  slight  mist  that  sometimes  hangs  over 
the  Pool,  this  has  all  the  effect  of  a  spectacular 
performance:  the  ring  of  the  distant  bell,  the 
stopping  of  traffic  on  either  side,  the  slow  opening 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  bridge,  the  passing 
through  of  some  high-masted  vessel  with  a  slight 
inclination,  as  who  should  say,  *'  So  much  obliged 
to  you,"  the  careful  descent  and  reclosing  of  the 
two   halves   of    the   bridge,  the  release  and   the 


resumption  of  carriage  traffic. 
Office  boys  in  the  City  excuse 
their  late  arrival  on  the  grounds 
that  they  stopped  to  watch  the 
Tower  Bridge,  and  stolid  chief 
clerks,  with  a  knowledge  of  their 

own  weaknesses,  say  gently 

"  Perhaps,  in  future,  you  had 
l)etter  come  over  Southwark." 

Tower  Biidge  is  on  friendly 
terms  with  London  Bridge  be- 
cause it  was  born  at  a  time  when 
the  elder  had  found  its  task  to 
be  almost  beyond  bearing.  Now 
it  relieves  its  neighbour  of  nuicli 
of  the  heavy  Wapping  to  Bother- 
hithe  traffic,  and  London  l^ridgc 
has  more  room  for  its  wayfarers, 
and  the  temper  of  driveis  has 
softened.  Thus  it  is  possible  at 
the  i)resent  time  to  start  from 
the  City  side  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  go  to  Southwark  and  to 
reach  Southwark  in  a  few 
minutes ;  whereas  in  the  old 
pre-Tower  Bridge  days  there 
were  painful  invented  stories  of 
mild  men  starting  with  this  in- 
tent and  being  met  by  the  swift, 
determined  stream  of  silk-hatted 
City  men,  of  trying  to  breast  the 
stream  and  being  borne  back 
Citywards  and  essaying  the 
journey  south  again  under  the 
protection  of  a  detachment  of 
fish  barrows  from  Billingsgate, 
but  of  being  again  caught  and 
swept  back  to  King  William's 
Statue  and  eventually  having  to 
wait  until  nightfall  ere  they 
could  ford  the  river  in  compara- 
tive peace.  The  City  man,  in  a 
hurry  to  make  his  fortune,  is  an 
imjjetuous  fellow,  and,  armed 
with  his  little  brown  l)ag  and 
an  umbrella,  he  is  no  enemy 
to  be  considered  lightly.  Li- 
'■  dignant  small  boys  may  protest 
and  say,  "Now  then,  awk'ard!"  and  old  ladies  may 
remark  satirically,  "Nice  manneis,  I  must  say," 
but  the  City  men  march  on,  the  Mansion  House 
ever  before  them  as  their  goal. 

The  recesses  of  the  Bridge,  where  timid  people 
may  step  aside  to  take  breath  from  their  contest 
with  the  traffic,  and  Avhere  others  seat  themselves 
on  the  stone  ottoman  to  enjoy  an  open-air  meal,  are 
the  only  survivals  of  the  dwelling-houses  which, 
in  the  days  that  are  gone,  bordered  the  side. 
Essays  are  made  sometimes  by  tired-out  wastrels 
to  convert  these  resting-places  into  apartments  for 
sleep,  but  the  City  Police  frown  at  this  and  check 
it  sharply.  In  these  retreats  one  can  look  around 
and  down.  The  masts  of  ships  stand  about  the 
river  like  a  half  cleared  hop-garden  in  September; 
the  wharves  down  to  the  quay  of  the  Customs 
House  are  busy  on  every  floor.  Behind  them  the 
gilded  top  of  the  Monument  shines  and  glistens 
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in  the  sun ;  a  few  black  flies  move  in  the  cage  of 
ironwork  near  to  the  summit.  The  flies  are 
country  men  and  women ;  no  Londoner  ever  has 
the  courage  or  the  spare  energy  to  climb  its  many 
steps.  The  flies  come  down  after  they  have  had 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  money's  worth  in 
fresh,  swift  air  and  the  view,  and  having  resumed 
their  normal  size,  congratulate  themselves  on 
crossiTig  the  Bridge. 

"Aye,  it's  a  grand  tiling  to  be  able  to  say  as 
you've  climbed  it." 

"  I'd  sooner  say  I've  climbed  it,"  remarks  the 
tired  wife,  with  some  bitterness,  "  than  say  I've 
got  to  go  climbin'  it  again." 

Small  watercarts  creep  alopg  close  to  the 
parapet  and   insinuate   a   quiet   stream  of  water, 


SUUM   CUIQUK. 

Sportsman  (having  caught  stranger's  mount) :  Here  you  are,  man  !  Look  sharp 
and  collar  hold  of  your  horse  ! 

Stranger  (whose  hireling  has  put  him  down) :  Oh,  let  'im  go  again,  let  the  brute 
go  I     I  tell  you  this  is  a  new  'at ! 


which  trickles  away  across  the  stone  pavement 
to  the  gutter  and  baulks  the  intentions  of  dust. 
The  Bridge  is  cared  for  by'  a  number  of  other 
attendants,  who  are  ever  giving  it  a  wash  and 
brush  up,  ever  removing  distracted  pieces  of  con- 
tents bills  and  advertisement  slips  which  fly 
about  on  its  surface,  ever  begging  its  pardon  and 
setting  it  to  rights  solicitously.  Its  clusters  of 
lamps,  with  their  whitened  backs,  are  cleaned ; 
every  corner  in  the  recesses  is  brushed  out ;  every- 
thing is  carted  away  carefully,  and  by  the  time 
this  has  been  done  the  flrst  end  of  the  Bridge,  like 
a  tiresome  and  mischievous  child,  is  requiring 
attention  again. 

The  Bridge  prepares  for  a  descent  on  its  South- 
wark  side,  and  loaded  vans,  bulging  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  Borough  Market,  have  to  skid  their 
wheels   for   safety.     Here,   too,  the  wayferer  has 
need  of  caution.     Bear   to  the  left,  past  the  old 
lady  in  a  shawl,  who,  seated  comfortably  at  her 
tray   of  collar-studs   and  button-hooks,   has   the 
complacent  air   of  saying,    "  Show   me  the   shop 
window  that  looks  like  that  \ "  past  the  mulatto, 
who  is  selling  matches,  the 
shoeblacks,  the  flower-girls 
with  their  baskets  of  "  voi- 
lets,     sweet    voilets  " — go 
past  all  these,  I  say,  and 
you    find   yoiu'self   before 
you  have  time  to  think  in 
Dockhcad,  in  Kotherhithe, 
in  Bermondsey  Wall.    Re- 
turn, and  take  the  middle 
course,  and  you  run  plum]i 
into  the  arms  of  two  rail- 
way  stations,  Avhere  you 
have  to  take  a  ticket  to 
Folkestone  or  to  Brighton, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
confusion.        Swerve,     in 
leaving  the  Bridge,  to  the 
right,  and  you  are  down 
the  hill  past  St.  Saviour's 
Church  and  into  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  and  stress  and 
'^wf/^     tumult    of    High    Street, 
^W 1  '^^    Borougli,  wl lere  the  honest 
'    country     smell    of     hoi)s 
lights  stolidly  with   alei't 
London  scents  that  come 
from   the    by-streets,  and 
farnH3rs    meet    with    the 
j  oiliest    faces   to   brag   to 
each    other   of  how   ve':y 
badly  they  are  doing. 

"  Hops,  my  dear  sir  ? 
Why,  bless  your  soul,  I've 
got  no  hops  to  speak  of. 
How  did  your  fruit  turn 
out?" 

"  Fruit,"  says  the  other 
farmer,  with  a  puzzled 
air,  "  Fruit  ?  Bless  my 
heart !  1  only  grew  a  sieve 
or  two.  What  price  did 
your  corn  fetch  ?  " 

"  Corn  !  "    echoes     the 
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Grocer  :  What  are  yer  j^rumblin'  at  now  ?     D'yer  want  the  earth  ? 
Irate  Customer  :  Not  in  the  sugar ! 


first   farmer,  with    great   astonishment.     "  Corn  ?        as    I   tell   the  wife,  we   shall   have  to  apply  for 
You  mean— oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.     Why,        outdoor   relief.     I   brought  her  and  the  girls  up 


I   ain't  grown  none  worili   speakin'  of.    Another 
year  like  this"  (here  he  laughs  outright),  "and, 


with  me  this  mornin'.      I'hey've  gone  up  to  the 
West    End    to    buy    some    frocks    and    boiuiets 
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and  goodness  knows  what  else.  How's  your 
missis  ?  " 

"  Middlin'  to  well,"  replies  the  other  cheerfully. 
"  She'll  be  upset,  though,  when  she  sees  your  wife 
at  church  next  Sunday.  Means  twenty  pound 
out  of  my  pocket.     Got  any  pigs  ?  " 

"  Tigs  ?  "  repeats  the  hrst  farmer,  resuming 
quickly  his  attitude  of  agricultural  distress.  "  1 
never  have  no  luck  wi'  pigs.  How's  that  young 
foal  of  yourn  gettin'  on  V  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  !  C 'Oine  and  have  a  bit  o'  lunch 
at  the  Bridge  House,  and  I'll  tell  ye  all  I  have  to 
l)ut  up  with." 

London  Bi-idge  takes  a  veil  in  the  evening  ratlier 
earlier    than  do  the  neighbouring   thoroughfares, 


this  heing  sent  up  by  the  i  iver  below.  'J'hen  its 
lamps  are  lighted,  and  down  river  specks  itself 
with  red  and  white  lights,  whilst  up  river  the 
railway  bridge  takes  its  ornaments  of  green  and 
danger  signals.  Advertisements  flash  disturb- 
ingly; ihQ  stress  of  traffic  becomes  for  a  while 
more  insistent.  The  Bridge  at  no  hour  sleeps,  but 
after  midnight  it  dozes — dozes  to  be  awakened, 
perhaps,  by^fi  fire-engine  dashing  and  splut-tering 
across  to  a  Shoreditch  outbreak,  followed  by  a 
i-egiment  of  ])eople  hastily  recruited  from  nowhere  ; 
dozes  until  the  market  vans  begin  to  rumble  and 
the  dawn  comes  ;  dozes  until  the  world  requires  it 
to  be  wakeful.  Wherein,  indeed,  is  London  Bridge 
a  pattern  and  example  to  us  ah. 
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A   LIFE   SUB8CKIPT10X. 


INEYEK  quite  know,"  said  Mrs.  Hilaiy, 
taking   up    her    embroidery,    ''what 


cat. 


you  mean  when  you  talk  about  love." 
No  more  do  I,"  I  admitted,  stroking  the 


"  If   you   mean   that  you   dedicate   to   a 

woman  your  whole  life " 

"  And  more  than  half  your  income- 


Mrs.  Hilary  laid  down  the  embroidery, 
and  observed,  as  though  she  were  concluding 
the  discussion — 

"  The  fact  is,  you  don't  know  what  real 
love  is." 

"  I  never  met  anyone  who  did,"  said  I. 

Mrs.  Hilary  opened  her  mouth. 
.   "  At  least,  they  could  never  tell  me  what  it 
was,"  I  added  hastily. 

Mrs.  Hilary  resumed  the  embroidery. 

"  Now,  the  other  day,"  I  continued,  "  my 
friend  Major  Gamperton  married  his  cook." 

"  What  for  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Hilary. 

"  Because  his  wife  was  dead,"  said  I. 

"  That's  not  a  reason." 

"  You  must  admit  that  it's  an  excuse,"  I 
pleaded. 

Mrs.  Hilary,  taking  no  notice  of  my 
apology,  made  a  thoughtful  stitch  or  two. 
Then  she  observed — 

"  I  was  never  in  love  with  any  man  except 
Hilary." 

"  You're  always  boasting  of  that ;  I  sup- 
pose it  was  difficult  ?  " 

"  But  once  I  was  awfully — but  if  I  tell 
you,  you'll  talk  about  it." 
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"  Upon  my  honour  I  won't." 

"  You  will-^j — to  Lady  Mickleham." 

*'Lady   Mickleham   takes   no   interest   in 
you,"  said  I. 

"Well,  once  I  was  awfully  tempted.     It 
was  before  I  knew  Hilary." 

"  But  after  you  knew  me  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"Don't    be   absurd,"   said    Mrs.    Hilary. 
"  He  was  very  rich— rather  handsome,  too.'' 

"I  have  always  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
you  were  human,"  I  observed  complacently. 

"  I  think,"  said  she,  gazing  at  me,  "  that 
you  are  the  most  eartht/  man  I  ever  knew." 

"  Go  on  with  the  story,"  said  I,  taking  the 
cat  on  my  knee. 

"  And  he  was  really  very  fond  of  me." 

"  Oh,  so  he  said." 

"  But  —  well,     I     might    have,     if     he 
hadn't ^" 

"  Oh,  I  understand  ;  at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"  I  mean,  he  wouldn't  talk  about  anything 
else." 

"  I  suppose  he  saw  nothing  else  in  you." 

"  That  was  what  I  felt.    Good  looks  aren't 
everything." 

"  Were  you  good-looking  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Mrs.  Hilary  showed  signs  of  being  about 
to  take  up  her  embroidery. 

"  All  right ;  Hilary  isn't  here,"  said  I,  in 
excuse. 

"I  hated  it.     I  wanted  to  be "    She 

paused. 

"  What's  in  a  word  ?     Say  *  esteemed.'  " 

"  Yes-— for  something  more  than  that." 

"  So  you  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to 
him  ?  " 

"  No.     I  was  so  glad— afterwards." 
403  2  E  2 
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'Aren't  you  e??er  going  to  marry?'  she  asked." 


"  And  what's  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  married." 

"  It's  a  just  world.  Now,  lots  of  those 
immoral  writers  would  have  rewarded  him 
with  perpetual  bachelorhood." 

Mrs.  Hilary  pushed  her  embroidery  quite 
far  off  and  leant  forward  towards  me. 


"Aren't  you  ever  going  to  marry?"  she 
asked. 

"  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,"  said  I. 
Mrs.  Hilary  nodded  approvingly.  "  I 
thought  of  waiting  till  I  got  there,"  I  ended» 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Hilary,  and  she  added, 
"  I  know  a  really  charming  girl." 
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"  You  cruel  woman  !     A¥ould  you  doom  her  to  me  ?  " 

"  You'd  be  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Hilary.     "  If  you  could  be  removed  from 

"  Certain  influences  ? "    I  suggested    hastily.      "  But  for    Hilary   you  also 
pleasant  woman." 

"  There's  not  the  least  comparison,"  said  she,  with  a  blush. 

"  There's  always  a  comparison,"  I  observed.     "  What  are  we  talking  about  ?  " 

Now,  Mrs.  Hilary  could  not,  as  I  well  knew,  answer  this  question. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  sorry  about  it,"  she  said. 

"  A  romance,"  said  I,  "  is  a  thing  to  be  cherished." 

"  I  can't  think  it's  right,"  said  Mrs  Hilary. 

"  To  remember — to  be  proud  of " 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  about  it,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Hilary. 

"  To  be  taken " 

"  Seriously  ?      Yes,    of    course,     or    it's    worse 
than " 

"  To  be  taken,"  said  I,  "  between  meals." 

Mrs.  Hilary  leapt  to  her  feet. 

"  Or  else,  you  know,"  I  added,  "  it  would  spoil 
dinner." 

Mrs.  Hilary  was  very  angry  ;  but  she 
was  also  a  little  curious.  The  latter 
emotion  was  more  powerful. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  what  you  do 
really  feel  about " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  It,"  said  Mrs.  Hilary. 

"  Am  I  in  the  confessional  ?  " 

To  my  dehght  a  smile 
lurked  round  Mrs.  Hilary's 
lips. 

"  You  think,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  don't  understand 
it.  Well,  I  do  a  little. 
She's  been  here." 

''  Has   she, 
What    was    she    doing 
here  ?  " 

"  Oh, coaxing,"  said  Mrs. 
Hilary.  "  She  wanted  a 
subscription  from  Hilary." 

I  was  much  interested. 

"  Were  you  present  at 
the  interview  ?"  I  asked. 

''Yes,"  said  Mrs. 
H  i  I  a  r  y  . 
"She  got 
thesubscrip 
tion,  Mr. 
Carter  —  a  ^ 
larger  one 
than  Hilary 
could  afford." 

"  I  have  given  her  a 
larger  one  than  I  could 
afford."  C 

The  rare  smile  still 
twitched  round  Mrs. 
Hilary's  mouth. 
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"  What   do   jou   think   Hilary  did   when 
she'd  gone  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  should  think  he  felt  a  fool,"  said  I. 

"  He  apologised,"  said  Mrs.  Hilary. 

I  laughed.      Mrs.  Hilary  laughed  reluct- 
antly. 

''  Guileless  creature ! " 
I  observed. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  say 
that !  "  she  said,  with  a 
slight  flush.  "Shall  I 
tell  you  what  he  did 
afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  know^  that  well 
enough  ! " 

"  I'm  sure  you  don't." 

"Gave  you  a  new^ 
bonnet,  of  course." 

I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Hilary  was  annoyed,  for 
^he  said,  quite  sulkily — 

"  It  was  a  bracelet." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  I 
observed. 

"  He'd  have  given  it 
me,  anyhow,"  she  cried. 

"  Not  he,"  said  I. 

"  He'd  meant  to  be- 
fore," said  she.  "  He 
said  so." 

I  smiled,  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  make  mis- 
chief, so  I  added,  "  The 
subscription  was,  of 
course,  civility." 

"  That's  all,  of  course. 
Still,    it's    funny,    isn't 
it  ?  " 
"Perhaps  it  is,  rather." 


There  was  a  pause. 

"  Do  you  care  to  meet  that  girl  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Hilary. 

"  N— no,"  said  I. 

"  I  would  give  you  one  more  chance,"  she 
said  generously. 

"  Thank  you.  I  am 
still  subscribing,"  I  an- 
swered. "  No  bracelets 
.for  me  !  " 

"  We  laughed  about 
it  when  she  was  gone. 
Hilary  was  amused  at 
himself." 

"  I  have  experienced 

the  feeling,"  I  observed. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ought 

to    tell    you    what    he 

called  her." 

"  Probably  not.  Go 
on." 

"  He  said  she  was  an 

insinuating  little ^" 

\ ..,  "  Why  do  you  hesi- 

tate, Mrs.  Hilary  ?  " 

"  Devil!''  said  Mrs. 
Hilary,  almost  under 
her  breath. 

"  Ah  ! "   said  I,  set- 
ting the  cat  down  and 
reaching  for  my  hat. 
"  Yes,     devil,"     said 
1^/'  Mrs.  Hilary,  more  cour- 
,'     ageously. 

"And    what    did   he 

'       say  you  were?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh — nothing,"  said 

Mrs.    Hilary,    blushing 

again. 

"  Then  you  and  Hilary 
are  friends  again  ?  " 
/\  \            "I    didn't    mind    in 
1  \  \       the  least,"  declared  Mrs. 
Hilary  ;  "  only  it's  curi- 
ous  " 

I  began  to  laugh.  I 
enjoy  a  chance  of  laugh- 
;;|  /  i ng  at  Mrs.  Hilary. 
''*  "  We  are  all  much  in- 
debted to  her,"  said  I. 
"  Some  for  a  brace- 
let  " 

"Nonsense  ! '' 

"Some    for   a 
IUl'k^t.4U^)[liH3:t><1'^^^    momentary  emo- 
-/^        f        tion " 

"  '  She  wanted  a  subscription  "  ^^      didn't 

from  Hilary.'"  feel  even  that. 

"  Some    for   a 
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"  *  Oh,  go  away  ! '  said  Mrs.  Hilary.' 


life-long •     Dear  me,  how  late  it  grows  I 

I  must  be  off."  And  I  held  out  mj  hand. 
As  I  did  so,  Hilary  entered. 

"  By  the  way.  Carter,"  said  he,  when  he 
saw  me,  "what's  that  society  Lady  Mickleham 
collects  for  ?  She  got  something  out  of  me. 
I  hope  it's  not  a  fraud." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  I. 

"  Because  I've  given  her  a  trifle." 


"80  have  I,"  I  remarked. 
"A  donation,  you  know." 
"Oh,  mine's  a  life  sub- 
scription," said  I. 
"  Oh,     go     away  ! "     said     Mrs.     Hilary 
impatiently. 

"  Well,  you've  got  nothing  else  to  do  with 
your  money,"  said  Hilary.  "  You've  not  got 
a  wife  and  family." 

"  That  is,  of  course,"  said  I,  "  the  explana- 
tion." Then  Mrs.  Hilary  drove  me  out. 
She'd  have  done  it  sooner,  only  that  in  her 
heart  she  credits  me  with  a  tragedy. 


'•  w. 
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3Ili.    SKKTH    AND    HIS    FAVOURITE   LION. 

"  "yT  only  requires  nerve  and  patience," 
I  remarked  a  Avell  known  lion-tamer 
recently  to  the  writer,  when  questioned 
about  the  risks  of  such  a  profession.  "  Nerve 
and  patience  "  undoubtedly  overcome  much, 
but  to  be  a  successful  trainer  of  wild  animals 
other  qualifications  are  desirable.  To  be  able 
to  study  minutely  and  grasp  the  tempera- 
ment and  characteristics  of  the  kind  of 
animal  you  are  dealing  with  is  essential,  for 
animals  are  addicted  to  occasional  fits  of 
temper,  when  they  should  be  carefully 
handled. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article 
to  enumerate  definite  or  prescribed  rules 
which  should  be  followed  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  entering  such  a  profession,  for 
that  is  impossible,  but  rather  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  most  successful  lion- tamers  of  the  day, 
and  to  prove  by  our  photographs  the  high 
pitch  of  intelligence  to  which  the  king  of 
beasts  can  be  trained.  And  to  show  complete 
mastery  over  the  monarch  of  the  forest  is 
naturally  more  creditable  than  over  any  other 
animal,  not  so  much  because  the  lion  is  more 
difficult  to  train,  but  because  as  king  of 
beasts  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  interesting. 
In  looking  at  the  list  of  present  day 
lion-taitiers  we  are  confronted  with  such  a 
lonsr   strino:  that  it  would  be  difficult  and 
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unfair  to  pick  out  any  particular  individual 
and  pose  him  as  the  most  successful  trainer 
of  his  day.  Nearly  every  circus  can  boast  of 
its  performing  animals,  and  consequently  a 
trainer.  The  profession  has  been  invaded 
by  both  men  and  women,  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  beasts  have  been  trained  to  do 
various  tricks.  Some  of  the  feats  are  easy, 
while  others  are  difficult  and  clearly  indicate 
the  intelligence  of  the  animals  who  perform 
them. 

Many  travelling  menageries  can  boast  of 
lions  that  are  exceedingly  tame.  They  have 
not  been  taught  to  perform  any  tricks,  but 
are  nevertheless  so  tame  that  their  keepers 
can  do  almost  anything  with  them.  Barnum 
and  Bailey's  collection  of  wild  animals  pos- 
sessed three  such  lions,  and  we  reproduce  a 
photograph  of  the  largest,  "  Prince,"  taken 
with  his  keeper  seated  comfortably  beside 
him.  Mr.  Ayers,  for  this  is  the  keeper's 
name,  is  thoroughly  at  home  with  his  unusual 
"  companion,"  and  no  one  can  dispute  the 
friendly  feeling  which  exists  betAveen  them. 
It  would  be  most  dangerous,  however,  for  a 
stranger  to  attempt  to  take  such  a  liberty. 
The  lion  in  question  has  been  described  as  a 
"handsome  beast,"  with  abeautiful  upstanding 
mane,  and  an  erect  tuft  between  the"  ears 
that  gives  him  a  very  alert  look.  He  is  seven 
years  old  and  weighs  over  500  lb. 

Probably  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
training  of  wild  animals  is  Mr.  Carl  Hagen- 
beck,  of  Hamburg.  This  gentleman  has 
devoted  over  thirty  years  to  the  training  of 
wild  beasts,  and  his  collection  at  Neuer 
Pferdemarkt,  in  Hamburg,  is  without  doubt 
the  most  interesting  collection  of  wild  and 
curious  animals  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Not  only  does  he  supply  zoos, 
menageries,  and  circuses  all  over  the  world 
with  all  kinds  of  rare  beasts,  but  he  makes 
a  special  feature  of  training  wild -beast  per- 
formers, and  most  of  the  lion-tamers  of  Europe 
and  America  have  passed  through  his  hands. 

At  present  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  collection 
includes  thirty-two  lions,  and  most  of  these 
animals  have  been  trainei  to  perform  in 
some  way  or  another  by  Mr.  Richard  List, 
whose  fame  as  a  darin^:  lion-tamer  is  known 
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tlirougliout  the  CoiitiiieDt.  In  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  413  Mr.  List  is  quietly  enjoying 
breakfast  with  four  full-grown  lions,  while  a 
huge  tiger  and  a  bear  go  to  make  up  the 
group.  More  daring  still,  however,  is  the 
photo  on  page  412,  where  we  are  introduced 
to  the  same  beasts  ;  but  in  this  case  Mr.  List 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  pulling  open  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  lions  on  w^hich  he  is 
sitting,  and  with  the  other  hand  is  keeping 
another  beast  flat  on  the  ground. 

No   other   man    has    been    so    successful 
as   Mr.   Hagenbeck  in   introducing  such  a 


One  of  the  pyramids,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  is  composed  of  four  full-grown 
lions  ;  and  to  show  the  tameness  of  the  beasts, 
and  how  successfully  they  have  been  trained 
to  take  no.  notice  of  any  other  animal,  a  cock 
has  been  placed  on  a  perch  directly  under  the 
lion  who  majestically  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  Or  look 
at  the  other  group,  which  is  made  up  of  four 
lions  and  two  tigers.  Mr.  List  is  seated,  his 
companions  on  either  side  being  two  African 
lions,  who  have  been  taught  to  sit  back  on 
their  haunches.     Not  even  a  fastidious  critic 
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variety  of  animals  in  the  arena  at  one  time. 
Lions,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  dogs 
have  been  trained  to  perform  together,  and 
at  the  command  of  their  trainer  Avill  group 
themselves  into  most  picturesque  pyramids. 
Difficult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  get  individual 
animals  to  perform,  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  when  it  is  desired  to  get  a  number 
of  animals  of  different  species  to  do  tricks 
together.  To  accomplish  £his  end  it  has 
often  been  found  necessary,  in  the  case  of 
the  collection  at  Hamburg,  to  keep  trainers 
A\  ith  the  animals  all  day  and  frequently  all 
night. 


could  find  fault  with  the  pose  of  these  two 
animals.  Directly  in  front,  another  monarch 
of  the  forest  has  prostrated  himself,  fully 
cognisant  of  the  importance  of  a  majestic 
pose  to  complete  the  tableau.  A  beautifully 
striped  Bengal  tiger  on  either  side,  and  a 
fourth  Hon  from  behind,  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  pyramid. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spectacles  ever  pre- 
sented in  a  circus  by  trained  animals  is 
depicted  in  the  illustration  on  page  415. 
It  is  the  crowning  point  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck's 
performing  arena,  and  cost  much  patience 
and  no  little  time.     The   greatest  difficulty 
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experienced  was 
with  the  tigers.  To 
harness  them  and 
get  them  to  walk 
evenly  was  not  ac- 
complished withont 
a  great  deal  of 
pains.  The  king  of 
beasts  in  his  purple 
velvet  robe  and 
crown  makes  an 
imposing  figure  as 
he  stands  with  his 
two  huge  paws  on 
the  top  of  the 
chariot.  Two  boar- 
hounds,  acting  as 
footmen,  bring  up 
the  rear,  and  alto- 
gether the  picture 
is  a  most  striking 
one.  All  this  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  assures 
us  has  been  done 

by  kindness  and  rewarding  the  animals  after 
they  have  done  their  tricks  successfully. 

Probably  many  readers  of  this  article, 
who  visited  Blackpool  during  the  summer, 
saw  the  clever  animals,  which  were  on  show 
there  at  the  magnificent  Tower,  go  through 
their  evolutions  with  almost  humanised  in- 
telligence. The  group  consisted  of  fifteen 
animals,  made  up  of  two  hons,  four  tigers. 


AN    ARTISTIC   POSE. 


IT   TOOK    TWO    YKARS    TO    GET 
THIS   GROUP. 


A    LTON    AS    A    CYCLIST. 

six  bears,  and  three  boarhounds.  This 
group  was  trained  at  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  estab- 
lishment and  sent  over  by  him  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Richard  Sawade,  a  well-known  Con- 
tinental lion- tamer. 

Mr.  Hagenbeck  assured  the  writer,  when 
questioned  about  this  particular  group  of 
animals,  that  it  took  three  years  before  the 
various  animals  thoroughly  grasped  what  was 
expected  of  them. 
Although  the  group 
only  consists  of 
fifteen  animals,  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  bought 
and  ti^ained  over 
sixty  before  he 
could  obtain  the 
fifteen  he  desired. 
Three  men  were 
engaged  to  do  noth- 
ing else  but  attend 
to  this  one  lot. 
Before  the  animals 
crossed  to  this 
country  Mr.  Hagen- 
beck was  offered 
£8,000  for  them. 
He  declined  the 
offer,  as,  in  fact, 
the  animals  cost 
him  more  than  that 
to  get  together  and 
train.  A  group  of 
various  trained 
animals,     such     as 
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IN    STRANGE   COMPANY  :     A    FULL-GROWN    LION   AND    A   TIGER. 


those   seen   in   our  photographs,  are  worth 
from  £10,000  to  £15,000. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mr.  Seeth 
and  his  wonderful  troop  of  twenty-one  per- 
forming lions.  No  lion-tamer  ever  created 
sucli  a  sensation  in  London  as  did  Mr.  Seeth 
at  the  Hippodrome,  London.  The  writer 
endeavoured  to  get  this  intrepid  German  to 
be  photographed  with  his  lions,  but  he  stolidly 
refused.     An  attempt  was  cervainly  made  to 


do  so  one  afternoon, 
but  with  poor  re- 
sults. To  get  twenty- 
one  lions  to  "  sit  " 
for  their  likeness  is 
no  easy  matter  and 
is  attended  with 
much  risk.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to, 
it  took  up  so  much 
time,  and  the  lions 
were  kept  so  long 
after  their  usual 
dinner  hoar,  that 
they  became  raven- 
ous, and  it  was  not 
without  some  dan- 
ger that  Mr.  Seeth 
issued  from  the 
ordeal. 

Those  who 
watched  Mr.  Seeth 
put  his  twenty-one  lions  through  their  evolu- 
tions declared  it  a  fascinating  sight.  One 
thing  is  certain,  they  were  wxll  trained  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  performance  as  much 
as  the  public.  They  formed  groups  and 
pyramids,  jumped  over  one  another,  and 
acted  in  various  ways.  One  of  them  had 
been  taught  to  waltz,  wdiich  he  did  with  his 
trainer  with  the  utmost  ease  and  grace.  To 
show   the    friendly    feeling    which    existed 
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between  Mr.  Seeth  and  his  animals,  he  carried 
one  round  the  ring  on  his  shoulders,  and 
we  reproduce  a  photograph  showing  him  in 
this  very  act.  Apart  from  the  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding,  one  is  none  the  less  sur- 
prised at  the  feat,  considering  that  twenty 
stone  is  an  average  weight  of  a  full-grown 
lion.  But  those  wdio  have  seen  Mr.  Seeth 
have  been  struck  with  his  athletic  and 
muscular  appearance.  He  stands  over  six 
feet  in  height,  is  broad-shouldered  and 
pow^erfully  built. 

Most  of  these  lions  were  ffiven  to  him  two 


years  ago  by  King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia. 
He  spent  nearly  two  years  m  training  them 
for  the  circus,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  tliey  have  been  taught  their  tricks  and 
parts  individually,  the  time  does  not  seem 
excessive.  Up  till  very  recently  Mr.  Seeth's 
collection  boasted  of  twenty-five  lions,  but 
he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  four  of 
them  through  colds.  Unfortunately,  too, 
they  were  the  best  trained  animals  this 
intrepid  Daniel  liad  ever  ow^ned.  They  were 
fine  beasts  and  cost  him  £500  each.  They 
had  not  been  trained  when  he  bought  them. 
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and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  trained 
lion  will  fetch  four  times  as  nnich  as  one  that 
has  not  been  taught  to  perform  tricks  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public.  -  Mr.  Seeth  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  not  take 
£25,000  foJ^iis  lions. 

For  the  last  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Seeth 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  training 
animals,  and  has  a  record  of  having  trained 
over  two  hundred  lions.     When  questioned 


with  them,  allowing  them  to  jump  over  him 
and  romp  with  him  as  though  they  were  a 
pack  of  harmless  dogs. 

Of  strange  yet  daring  feats  in  the  lions' 
den,  either  for  mercenary  gains  or  out  of 
pure  bravado,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  end. 
Mile.  Adgie's  recent  performance  in  a  cage 
of  lions  at  the  Olympia,  New  York,  was 
undoubtedly  daring.  Her  "  turn  "  included 
a  serpentine  dance  with  the  full  power  of 
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as  to  the  secret  of  his  success,  Mr.  Seeth  has 
only  one  answer,  "  Keep  cool  and  don't  get 
excited."  Like  many  other  notable  lion- 
tamers,  Mr.  Seeth  has  not  always  emerged 
from  the  den  scathless,  for  he  can  show 
many  scars  about  his  body  which  plainly  tell 
their  story  of  struggles  with  the  king  of 
beasts.  But  Mr.  Seeth  knows  his  J  ions  and 
they  know  him.  He  feeds  them  personally 
and  grooms  them,  and  occasionally  lets  them 
loose  in  a  large  ring  and  goes  in  and  plays 


coloured  calcium  lights  thrown  upon  her. 
More  startling  still,  however,  was  the  act  of 
changing  from  an  ordinary  walking  costume 
into  tights  while  in  the  lions'  den.  It 
caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  in  New 
York,  but  has  now  been  stopped. 

Last  summer  the  visitors  to  the  Riviera 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  cycling 
Daniel,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stanley  C.  Hart, 
a  well-known  cycling  instructor.  For  a 
wager  he   elected    to    ride    a    safety    cycle 
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round  a  cage  con- 
taining two  lions. 
The  feat,  if  one  may 
so  term  it,  was  such 
a  success  that   the 
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proprietors  of  the 
circus  asked  him  to 
continue  it,  and  for 
many  nights  the 
pubHc  had  an  op- 
portunity of  wit- 
nessing this  daring 
ride.  It  should  be 
explained  that  Mr. 
Hart  used  two 
cycles,  riding  one 
and  wheeling  the 
other,  keeping  the 
latter  towards  the 
lions.  All  went  well 
until    one    evening 

the  pedal  of  the  off  machine  struck  one  of 
the  animals,  who  bitterly  resented  it,  and 
it  was  only  tlie  quick  intervention  of  the 
keeper  that  saved  the  daring  rider's  life. 

Many  will  probably  recall  to  mind  the 
foolhardy  feat  of  a  farmer  called  Roberts, 
belonging  to  a  small  village  known  as  New- 
tonards,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  who,  but 
a  few  months  ago,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £5, 
entered  the  cage  of  a  travelling  menagerie 
and  treated  the  spectators  to  a  comic  song 
and  dance.  Roberts,  in  company  with  the 
trainer,  entered   the  cage  and  rendered  his 
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song,  to  which  the  lions  offered  no  serious 
objection .  When  he  began  to  dance,  however, 
they  showed  evident  signs  of  discontent,  and 
the  trainer  had  hard  work  to  keep  them  in 
check.  The  performance  was  carried  through 
safely  until  the  last  moment,  when  one  of 
the  animals  sprang  at  the  trainer  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  cage,  with  the  result  that  he 
emerged  from  the  den  with  a  very  nasty 
wound  in  his  left  arm. 

To  deliberately  enter  a  cage  and  wrestle 
with  a  lion  demands,  we  should  say,  both 
nerve  and  strength  ;  but  Eugene  Sandow, 
Avhose  remarkable 
^eats  of  strength 
are  world-famous, 
once  matched  him- 
self against  a  lion 
in  San  Francisco. 
The  animal  was 
muzzled  and  its 
claws  were  covered, 
so  that  it  could 
not  bite  nor  scratch. 
Otherwise  it  had 
perfect  use  of  its 
limbs  and  could  ex- 
ert its  full  strength 
in  delivering  blows 
with  its  paws.  This 
unique  contest  hap- 
pened many  years 
ago,  when  Sandow's 
fame  as  a  strong 
man  was  not  so  well 
known  and  appre- 
ciated as  it  is  to- 
day.      The    affair 
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THE    CH11ISTP:NING    of    the    infant    daughter   of   captain    TAYLOR,    THE    FAMOUS    LION-TAMER    OF 
FILLIS'S    CIRCUS,    DECEMBER    15,    1898. 


attracted  miicli  attention  at  the  time,  and 
thousands  flocked  to  tlie  circus  to  witness  the 
match.  On  the  first  nis^ht  the  lion  appeared 
verj  "  o^ame "  and  came  on  to  the  attack 
with  orgeat  vigour.  He  was  thrown  every 
time,  however,  ana  tliose  who  witnessed  the 
contest  describe  it  as  science  pitted  against 
brute  force.  One  thing  was  evident — it  was 
both  gigantic  strength  and  nind)leness  that 
saved  Sandow's  life.  Again  and  again  the 
enraged  beast  struck  at  his  human  antagonist 
with  his  huge  paws,  and  it  was  only  some 
alert  movement,  or  quick  dodge,  that  saved 
the  man  from  receiving  what  would  probably 
have  proved  a  death-blow.  On  the  second 
night  the  animal  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
show  "  fight "  and,  according  to  reports,  it 
was  a  "  poor  show."  On  the  third  evening 
the  king  of  beasts  acknowledged  himself 
defeated  and  shrank  away  into  a  corner. 
To  ascertain  that  the  statements  are  actual 
facts,  and  such  a  contest  did  really  take 
place,  the  writer  has  been  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Sandow,  arid  were  it  possible  we 
shoidd  liave  given  Ji  photograph  of  this 
remarkable  scene  ;  but,  alas  !  no  such  snap- 
shot was  taken. 

Two     years    ago    the     following    extra- 


ordinary   advertisement 
Boston  papers  — 


appeared     in    the 


WANTED, 

An  Attractive  Couple  to  be  Married  in  a 

DEN  OF  LIONS 

AT   THE    ZOO. 

The   date  to   be   decided   according  to  the 

wishes  of  those  to  be  married.  Apply 

to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Zoolo- 
gical Society  at  the  Zoo  at  once. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  advertisement 
caused  great  sensation.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, many  couples  volunteered  to  be  married 
under  the  conditions  of  the  advertisement, 
and  as  the  authorities  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  proceedings,  it  was  decided 
at  last  to  accept  the  application  of  Mr. 
Artliur  St.  Andrassy,  who  declared  himself 
willing  to  marry  his  intended  bride,  Miss 
Charlotte  Wiberg,  in  a  den  of  lions. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  nine  o'clock 
one  evening  in  the  hall  of  the  Zoo — a  popular 
annisement  resort  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. — ^in  the  presence  of  three  thousand 
persons.     The  cage  in  which  the  marriage 
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was  celebrated  was  20feefc  by  12  feet,  and  in 
this  space  were  confined  two  lions.  The 
trainer  entered  the  cage  first  and  drove  the 
lions  to  the  farther  end.  At  a  signal  from 
him  the  bride  and  bridegroom  took  their 
places  inside  the  cage,  with  their  backs  to 
the  lions,  facing  the  minister,  who  stood  on 
a  platform  outside  the  cage.     The   service 


was  somewhat  abbreviated  for  the  occasion. 
The  affair  came  off  without  any  mishap.  The 
Zoo  presented  the  daring  couple  with  a  fine 
silver  table  service  and  a  sum  of  money. 
The  only  christening  which  has  ever  been 
performed  in  a  lion's  cage  was  that  of  the 
infant  son  of  Captain  Taylor.  This  took 
place  at  Fillis's  Circus,  Cape  Town,  in  1898. 
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the  butler, 
heedless  of 
his  rheumatics  and  the  cold  east  wind, 
hurried  out  on  to  the  broad  steps  to  receive 
him  in  person,  for  Gordon  Crawford  was  a 
general  favourite  and  a  frequent  visitor. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Joseph  ?  Glad  to  see 
you  !  "  exclaimed  a  tall  young  man,  as  he 
sprang  down  from  the  dog-cart  and  walked 
lightly  up  the  steps.     "  All  well,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  sir,"  repHed  the  old  man 
respectfully.  "I'm  afraid  there's  no  one  in 
just  now,  though,"  he  added  apologetically. 
"  They  didn't  expect  you  quite  so  soon,  and 
Mr.  Dudley  he's  gone  over  to  Harborough, 
to  see  about  getting  the  stage  fixed  for  the 
theatricals." 

"  Mrs.  Carr  in  ?  "  inquired  the  young  man, 
divesting  himself  of  his  ulster  and  leisurely 
drawing  off  his  gloves. 

"No,  sir.  She's  gone  out  to  pay  some 
calls,  and  Mr.  Willie  and  the  other  gentle- 
men are  out  after  the  hounds.  Howsomever, 
they'll  be  lioine  by  the  time  you've  changed 
your  things,  sir.  Will  you  take  anything, 
Mr.  Crawford  ?  A  cup  of  tea,  or  a  whiskey 
and  seltzer  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  thanks.  By  the  bye,  Joseph,  is  Miss 
Allnut  stopping  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  There's  several  of  them  come 
on  purpose  for  the  theatricals.  Miss  Bots- 
worth's  here,  too,  and  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
another  young  gentleman  from  Sorchester. 
Miss  Allnut's  in  the  study  now,  sir,  if  you'd 
like  to  see  her — leastways,  I  mean  the 
library." 

The  information  seemed  to  please  Mr. 
Gordon  Crawford. 

"  I'll  go  in  and  see  her,"  he  exclaimed  with 
alacrity.  "No,  you  needn't  trouble  to 
announce  me,"  he  added  hastily,  as  Joseph 
turned  away  wnth  that  intention.  "  I'm 
going  round  by  the  terrace.     Have  my  traps 


and  some  hot 
I  a  minute  or 


Joseph  turned  away  with  a  quiet  chuckle. 
"  I  alius  thought  he  w^as  rare  sweet  on  Miss 
Allnut,"  he  ruminated.  "  That's  what  he's 
come  back  for,  of  course,"  and  he  descended 
to  the  lower  regions  to  impart  this  delightful 
gossip  to  his  better  half. 

Gordon  Crawford  walked  quietly  down  the 
wide  hall,  passed  through  a  conservatory, 
and  stepped  out  on  to  a  terrace  which  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  house.  Outside  the  high 
French  windows  of  the  library  he  paused  and 
looked  eagerly  in.     This  is  what  he  saw. 

A  girl  stood  on  the  hearthrug  in  the  act 
of  indulging  in  a  merry  laugh.  Her  small 
but  w^ell-poised  head  was  thrown  back,  and 
the  merriment  was  shining  out  of  her  eyes 
as  well  as  asserting  itself  from  her  lips.  She 
was  petite  in  stature,  but  her  figure  was  lithe 
and  exquisitely  graceful.  Her  features, 
though  not  of  classical  regularity,  were 
clearly  cut  and  of  good  type,  and  the  bright, 
piquant  expression,  which  animated  her  face 
and  shone  out  of  her  blue  eyes,  redeemed 
her  face  from  the  mediocrity  of  good  looks, 
and  made  her  appear  irresistibly  charming. 
He  watched  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
pleased,  happy  smile  of  anticipation,  and 
then  raised  his  hand  to  knock  at  the  window. 
A  movement  within  the  room,  however, 
arrested  him,  and  he  remained  watching.  A 
tall,  athletic-looking  man  in  scarlet  hunting- 
coat  and  tops  splashed  from  head  to  foot, 
evidently  just  returned  from  the  hunt,  had 
moved  to  her  side  and,  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  began  talking  earnestly.  Her 
laugh  died  away  and  she  glanced  downw^ards 
to  where  her  tiny  foot  was  tracing  out  the 
pattern  of  the  hearthrug.  He  moved  closer 
still  and  continued  talking  more  emphatic- 
ally than  ever,  apparently  gaining  boldness 
from  his  companion's  confusion.  He  took 
her  hand  unchidden,  passed  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  her  sudden  joyful  cry  of 
"Lionel!  dearest  Lionel,"  penetrated  through 
the  closed  windows.  With  a  barely  repressed 
groan  and  a  white,  set  face  the  watcher  on 
the  terrace  moved  away. 
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Six  months  ago  Gordon  Crawford  had  met 
Edith  AUnut  at  this  same  house.  He  was 
not  a  man  who,  as  a  rule,  contracted  sudden 
Hkes  or  dislikes,  but  in  less  than  a  week  he 
was  hopelessly  in  love.  Her  lively  conversa- 
tion and  bewitching  manners  had  at  first 
attracted,  then  completely  enslaved  him,  and 
for  a  while  he  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Then  his  sense  of  honour  brought  him  a 
rude  awakening.  A  slight  change  in  her 
manner,  the  frequent  aversion  of  her  blue 
eyes  which  had  formerly  met  him  so  frankly 
and  fearlessly,  warned  him  that  unless  he 
wished  to  behave  like  a  brute  he  must  be 
gone.  Marriage  was  an  impossibility  for 
him.  He  was  a  well-nigh  briefless  barrister, 
without  fortune,  influence,  or  prospects,  and 
life,  as  it  was,  was  somewhat  of  a  struggle. 
Under  such  circumstances,  even  an  engage- 
ment was  out  of  the  question. 

He  had  met  her  in  the  garden,  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure,  and  had  taken 
leave  of  her  there. 

"  You  are  going  away  sooner  than  you 
intended,  Mr.  Crawford,"  she  remarked, 
looking  away  from  him. 

He  laughed  a  little  bitterly. 


"  '  I'm  afraid  there's  no  one  in  just  now, 


*'  I  fear  that  I  have  taken  too  long  a 
holiday  already,"  he  replied.  "  1  am  a  poor 
man,  you  know.  Miss  Allnut,  and  life  is  not 
golf  and  shooting  for  me." 
She  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"  Is  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  be  poor,  then  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"I  begin  to  realise  that  it  is,"  he  said,  and, 

fearful  of  saying  too  much,  he  said  no  more. 

They  turned  towards  the  house,  and  the 

bright  expression  had  vanished  for  a  while 

from  her  face. 

"  Well,  since  you  must  go,  Mr.  Crawford, 
good-bye,"  and  she  held  out  a  little  white 
hand.  He  took  it  and  gazed  into  her  eyes. 
What  he  read  there  he  never  told  anyone, 
but  he  went  back  to  his  chambers  and  worked 
as  he  had  never  worked  before. 

Barely  six  months  had  passed,  when  an 
event  happened  which  considerably  changed 
the  tenor  of  his  hfe.  His  father  had  died 
some  ten  years  back,  a  poor  man,  ruined 
through  heavy  investments  in  some  silver 
mines,  and  his  sole  legacy  to  his  son  had  been 
the  worthless  scrip.  One  evening,  whilst 
Gordon  sat  alone  in  his  chambers,  idly 
glancing  through  the  columns  of  the  Globe, 
a  startling  announcement  attracted  his 
attention. 

There  had  been  a  great  find  of  silver  in 
a  Californian  mine,  the  name  of  which 
seemed  familiar  to  him.  Half  dazed,  he 
caught  up  his  hat  and  hurried  out  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  All  the  way  down  the 
Strand  the  name  rang  in  his  ears,  shouted 
out  by  eager  newsboys,  and  stared  him 
in  the  face  from  placards.  At  Charing 
Cross  he  ran  against  his  stockbroker, 
the  man  whom  he  most  desired  to  see. 
In  a  moment  the  glad  tidings  were  con- 
firmed.    He  was  a  rich  man. 

Almost  the  first  to  congratulate  him 
was  his  old  friend,  Dudley  Carr,  whom 
he  encountered  coming 
out  of  a  costumier's  in 
Bond  Street.  The  two 
men  dined  and  spent  the 
evening  together. 

"  I  wish  you'd  come 
down  and  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  us,  old  man," 
Dudley  had  said,  as  they 
parted.  "  We're  getting  up 
some  theatricals.  They'll 
be  rather  fun,  and  your 
old  flame.  Miss  Allnut,  is 
stopping  with  us.  Come 
down  to-morrow,  do." 
The     invitation     was 
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exactly  what  Gordon  Crawford  desired,  and 
accordingly  on  the  very  next  day  he  had 
followed  his  friend  down  to  Sileby  Grange. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  nature,  and  his 
penchant  for  Edith  Allnnt  had  been  no 
passing  fancy.  His  first  thought  when  he 
realised  his  w^ealth  had  been  of  her,  and  his 
first  throb  of  joy  had  been  caused  by  the 
reflection  that  he  might  now  seek  to  win  her. 
He  had  hurried  down  to  Sileby  Grange  full 
of  hope,  and  he  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
see  her  in  another  man's  arms,  and  hear  her 
lips  utter  caressingly  another  ma-n's  name. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been,  and  what  a  flirt 
she  was  ! 

Soon  Dudley,  all  over  white  and  sawdust, 
came  hurrying  up  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours  and  welcomed  his  guest  heartily. 
Then  Mrs.  Carr,  his  mother,  returned,  and 
presently  Edith  appeared.  She  welcomed 
him  almost  shyly,  and  there  was  a  subdued, 
half-conscious  light  in  her  eyes  which 
puzzled  him.  He  muttered  a  stereotyped 
answer  to  her  little  speech,  cursing  her  the 
while  under  his  breath  for  a  flirt,  and  then 
turned  coldly  away  to  continue  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Carr. 

During  dinner  he  sat  glum  and  silent, 
eating  scarcely  anything,  and  drinking  a 
great  deal  more  than  usual.  Opposite  him 
sat  Miss  AUnut,  with  an  unusual  colour  in 
her  cheeks,  and  a  brilliant  sparkle  in  her 
eyes,  talking  with  reckless  gaiety  to  her  right- 
hand  neighbour,  whom  Crawford  easily 
recognised  as  her  red-coated  cavalier.  After- 
wards, when  Dudley  rose  and  proposed 
,  joining  the  ladies,  he  flatly  refused  to  enter 
the  drawing-room,  and  persuaded  good- 
natured  old  Colonel  Josser  to  accompany  him 
into  the  bilhard-room.  For  a  while  they 
were  alone,  but  suddenly,  when  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  third  game,  there  was  the 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  footsteps  outside, 
and  the  door  was  burst  open. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you  fellows,"  Dudley 
cried  out,  "  but  we  want  to  have  a  rehearsal 
here.  No,  don't  go  away,  Gordon,  there's  a 
good  fellow.  We  want  you  to  play  the  part 
of  criticising  audience.  You're  a  dab  hand 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know  "  ;  and  very 
unwillingly  Gordon  Crawford  resumed  his 
seat  on  a  lounge  and  took  up  a  paper.  He 
listened  to  Dudley's  coaching,  to  the  merry 
laughter  and  badinage,  and  he  felt  very 
sore.  Despite  his  efforts,  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  from  following  Edith,  as,  clad  in 
a  gown  of  soft  black  lace,  which  hung 
gracefully  around  her  supple  figure,  she 
moved  brightly  about,  the  centre  of  all  the 


mirth.  Bah  !  how  happy  they  all  were,  and 
how  miserable  he  was!  Suddenly  he  started, 
and  the  paper  fell  from  his  hand.  He  leaned 
forward,  with  eyes  riveted  upon  the  little 
group. 

Miss  Allnut  and  Mr.  Scott  (the  man  whom 
he  had  seen  with  her  in  the  library)  were 
alone  on  the  pretended  stage.  He  advanced 
towards  her,  leaned  over  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  made  an  ardent  speech  ;  moved 
closer  still,  and  finally,  in  conventional  terms, 
made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage.  She 
blushed,  looked  down,  and  accepted  him, 
whispering,  "  Dearest  Lionel !  "  He  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  and  then,  just  as  the 
infuriated  guardian  entered,  Dudley  stopped 
the  scene. 

"  It  won't  do  at  all,"  he  declared.  "  Scott, 
my  dear  fellow,  you'll  excuse  me,  but  you 
must  improve  in  this  scene.  You're  fear- 
fully stiff,  and  Harborough  audiences  are 
critical,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I'm  beastly  sorry,"  declared  Mr.  Scott 
ruefrUy.  "  I'm  an  awful  duffer  at  this  sort 
of  thing,  I  know.  Miss  Allnut  was  good 
enough  to  rehearse  with  me  this  afternoon 
in  the  library,  but  she  couldn't  help  laughing 
at  me.  I  can't  seem  to  get  into  it,  somehow." 
"  It  must  be  improved  upon,"  Dudley 
exclaimed  decidedly,  "  or  it  will  spoil  the 
piece.     Come,  let's  try  again." 

"  I  say,  look  here,"  said  Scott,  turning 
round  eagerly.  '"'  There's  your  friend,  Mr. 
Crawford— he's  a  dab  at  acting,  you  say. 
Perhaps  he  would  take  this  part.  Pitcher's 
quite  as  much  as  I  can  manage  comfortably. 
Would  you  mind,  Mr.  Crawford  ? "  he 
added.  "  I  can  assure  you  that  I  should 
take  it  as  a  special  favour,"  he  declared 
earnestly. 

Miss  Allnut  drew  herself  up  and  frowned, 
but  she  caught  a  sudden  appealing  glance 
from  Gordon  Crawford  and  w^as  silent. 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed,"  he 
assented,  "  if  Mr.  Scott  really  wishes  it." 

"That's  capital,"  pronounced  Dudley, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  pleasure.  "  Here, 
Gordon,  take  my  book  and  read  your  part 
over  with  Miss  Allnut,  while  we  go  through 
the  other  farce.  Other  end  of  the  room, 
please,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  'Area 
Belle.' " 

Miss  Allnut  looked  almost  inclined  to 
follow  them,  but  she  thought  better  of  it. 

"Your  part  begins  here,  Mr.  Crawford," 
she  said  coldly,  showing  him  the  book.  "  I 
think  you  had  better  learn  it  first,  and  we 
can  rehearse  to-morrow." 

"  I  think  we'll  follow  Dudley's  suggestion, 


'  With  a  white,  set  face  the  watcher  on  the  terrace  moved  away." 
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if  jou  don't  mind,"  he  objected.  "  This  is 
my  first  speech,  is  it  ?     Thanks." 

"  Maud,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  be  my 

wife.     I Oh,   bother   the   book  !  "  he 

exclaimed,  softly  throwing  it  down,  and 
glancing  across  the  room  to  where  the 
others  stood  in  a  little  knot,  busy  rehearsing 
their  farce.  "  Edith,  I  came  down  here  to 
tell  you  something  that  I  dared  not  tell  you 
in  the  summer.  I  was  coming  to  you  in 
the  library  this  afternoon,  and  I  saw  you 
rehearsing  \N\i\i  that  fellow^  Scott.  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  these  theatricals,  and 
—and " 

"  And  you  thought  he  was  making  love 
to  me,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet,  happy  smile 
parting  her  lips. 

"  Exactly  !  " 

"iVnd  that's  why  you've  been  so  horrid 


ever  since  you  came,"  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  How  ridiculous  !  " 

"Darl " 

"  I  say,"  cried  Dudley,  looking  round,  "  I 
can't  hear  the  words,  but  the  attitude  is 
capital.  No  one  could  tell  that  was  acting, 
Scott,  could  they  ?  "  he  continued  innocently, 
and  no  one  could  imagine  for  the  moment 
why  it  was  that  Miss  AUnut  looked  so 
frightfully  confused. 

The  theatricals  took  place  in  due  course, 
and  were  an  immense  success.  Everyone 
knew  his  or  her  part,  but  the  number  of 
rehearsals  which  Gordon  Crawford  and  Miss 
Allnut  went  in  for  astonished  everyone, 
until  an  interesting  little  item  of  news  was 
confided  to  Mrs.  Carr  and  spread  among 
the  guests.  Then  everyone  understood  it 
at  once. 


cottagp:s  at  davvlish  watei^s,  devon. 


HATTl.K   OF    F  LOWE  US 
ON   THE    RIVIERA. 


CARNIVAL    CUSTOMS. 

By  York  Hopewell. 
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ROBABLY    our 

first  introduction 
to  a  "  carnival " 
took  place  when, 
in  early  days, 
what  little  bump 
of  music  we  possessed 
was  daily  stimulated 
by  the  practising  of 
that  ever  -  perennial 
pianoforte  piece, 
"  Carnival  de  Yenise."" 
Hence  the  Carnival 
of  Yen  ice  has  come 
to  occupy  a  traditional 
place  in  the  minds  of  many  people  far  above 
that  of  other  carnivals  which  are  not  one 
whit  behind  that  of  the  Adriatic  city  in 
their  beauty  and  success.  Yenice  holds, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  unique  advantage 
for  a  carnival,  since  its  water-streets  lend 
themselves  so  readily  to  illumination  and 
decoration,  and  its  palaces  of  the  Middle 
Ages  set  off  so  well  as  a  background  the 
festivities  which  take  place  during  carnival 
time.  And  then,  again,  the  carnivals  of 
Yenice  have  come  to  be  historic  and  renowned 
throughout  the  Avorld.  There  is  something 
weird  and  intensely  attractive  in  being  rowed 


in  a  hl'dvk  gondola  along  narrow  waterways, 
which  are  only  lighted  np  by  gorgeous  lamps 
and  lanterns,  on  a  summer  evening,  whilst 
sounds  of  music  and  revelry  and  the  soft 
speech  of  the  Italians  break  upon  the  ear  on 
every  side. 

To  witness  a  water  carnival  in  Yenice  is 
an  experience  of  a  lifetime.  Whatever 
can  be  made  lovely,  voluptuous,  pleasure- 
giving,  charming  to  both  eye  and  ear,  is 
brought  into  requisition  for  the  Carnival 
of  Yenice.  The  city  of  the  Doges  has  not 
been  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  for  live  hundred 
years  without  learning  a  thing  or  two  con- 
cerning the  management  of  such  dissipa- 
tions, and  in  this  twentieth  century  she 
contrives  to  be  well  up-to-date  with  her 
attractions. 

The  Riviera  carnivals  are  nowadays 
almost  as  renowned  as  those  of  Yenice. 
Nice,  Mentone,  Cannes,  besides  several 
smaller  towns  in  that  district  of  Southern 
France,  have  brought  carnival  pleasures  and 
arrangements  to  almost  al)solute  perfection, 
including  the  charges  for  lodging  and  board 
during  tlie  festal  time  !  The  favourite  season 
of  carnival  is  just  before  the  commencement 
of  Lent,  Slirove  Tuesday  being  a  great 
holiday.      There  seems  to  be  a  concensus  of 
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opinion  that,  ere  one  embarks  upon  the 
self-sacrilice  and  restrictions  of  the  fasting 
period,  one  is  entitled  to  squeeze  as  much 
pleasure  and  satiety  as  can  possibly  be  got 
into  the  few  preceding  days,  even  if  one  has 
to  gorge  in  order  to  accomplish  it ! 

At  Nice  one  of  the  chief  features  of  tlie 
carnival  is  the  decorated  cars,  whicli  are 
dressed  up  to  represent  every  kind  of  fancy. 
Our  photographs  give  some  idea  of  the 
absurdities  that  are  perpetrated  in  this 
way.  The  figures  on  the  cars  are  always, 
without  exception,  made  as  grotesque  and 
hideous  as  possible  —  why,  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  One  would  have  thought  that,  in 
such  a  lovely  spot  as  Nice,  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  festivities 
would  have  tried  to  make  their  car-ligures  as 
lovely  as  tlie  surrounding  scenery.  But  a 
spirit  of  jesting  and  foolery  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  all  carnivals  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  this  travesty  of  human  figures 
is  only  a  part  of  it. 

Crowds  line  the  route  to  see  the  pro- 
cessions pass.  The  usual  concomitants  of 
an  English  fair  are  not  Avanting.  There 
are  conjnrors,  showmen,  beggars,  street- 
performers  innumerable  ;  all  ready  and  trying 
to  "make  a  little  bit"  out  of  the  joyous 
merry-makers  on  this  notable  day.  Confetti- 
throwing  lias  of  late  years  been  much  in 
evidence  at  many  carnivals.  Often  the 
throwers  are  dressed  in  fancy  garments  of 


theatrical  cut,  and  proceed  in  groups  about 
the  streets  which  are  to  be  honoured  by 
the  passing  of  the  procession.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  in  ordinary  dress,  and 
even  the  spectators  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
confetti,  throwing  the  small  multi-coloured 
pieces  of  paper  until  the  whole  ground  under 
their  feet  is  thick  with  it. 

Occasionally  the  throwers  are  masked,  but 
this  is  somewhat  uncommon.  Practice  and 
skill  often  make  the  confetti- thrower  able  to 
accomplish  strange  things  in  his  play.  He 
can  jerk  liis  ball  of  confetti  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  resemble  gently-falling  rain  ; 
he  can  arrange  a  series  of  it  in  circles  and 
other  ways  so  as  to  represent  a  veritable 
bombardment  of  a  city  by  an  army.  Irately 
the  practice  of  throwing  confetti  has  spread 
to  our  country,  and  weddings  are  often 
enlivened  with  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  so 
awkward  for  the  bridegroom  to  leave  the 
church  with  the  harmless  confetti  down  his 
back  as  it  used  to  be  when  several  grains  of 
rice  were  striving  to  make  him  as  uncom- 
fortable as  they  could. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Cannes  Carnival 
is  the  "  Battle  of  Flowers."  There  are  other 
towns  that  copy  this  feature,  but  none  are 
worthy  to  be  counted  as  rivals  of  Caimes  in 
this  respect.  The  extreme  loveliness  of 
carriages  decorated  with  roses,  red  and  white, 
with  violets,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
blossoms  that  flourish  on  the  Riviera  when 
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here  in  England  we  are  still  labouring 
against  the  east  winds  of  March,  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  Cycling  gymkhanas  in 
this  country  have,  of  late,  given  us  some 
indication  of  how  pretty  and  attractive 
vehicles  can  be  made  when  thus  adorned, 
but  to  completely  hide  a  landau  with  red 
roses  for  the  Battle  of  Flowers,  especially  to 
do  it  in  such  an  artistic  way  as  to  carry 
off  the  valuable  prize  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee, requires  expense  and  tact  that  is 
yet  far  too  uncommon  at  most  of  our  English 
festivities  of  any  similar  kind. 

As  to  the  flowers  thrown  from  one  carriage 
to  another  during  the  progress  of  the 
"  battle,"  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  quarter 
of  a  million  blooms  will  often  be  used  at  even 
a  "  moderate "  festival.  A  regular  rain  of 
flowers,  single  or  in  bunches,  may  frequently 
be  seen  during  the  progress  of  the  "  battle," 
and  to  sustain  this  for  a  length  of  two  miles 
or  more,  in  the  streets  of  Cannes,  demands  an 
expenditure  of  money  and  flowers  that  not 
every  English  visitor  is  prepared  to  under- 
take. The  scene  is  about  as  beautiful  in  its 
way  as  any  festivity  on  earth  can  well  be  ; 
and  if  the  inveterate  croaker  objects  to  it  on 
the  ground  of  its  uselessness  and  its  waste  of 
money  and  material,  there  is  the  inevitable 


answer  waiting  for  him  in  the  French 
proverb  equivalent  to  our  English  one, 
"  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year."  In 
France  they  credit  this  to  the  carnival. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  people  that  there 
are  carnivals  in  our  own  land.  True,  they 
are  not  battles  of  flowers  ;  nor  are  they 
battles  of  confetti,  though  these  have  lately 
been  tried  at  Eastbourne  and  other  enter- 
prising centres  of  gaiety.  But  they  are  social 
events  of  show  and  display,  of  beauty  and 
charm,  that  are  no  less  characteristic.  Can 
even  Venice  show  any  such  scene  as  the 
Henley  Carnival  at  its  best  ?  Where  can  one 
go  on  any  river  in  the  world  to  view  such  a 
procession  of  boats,  to  see  so  many  grace- 
ful women  and  athletic  men  enjoying 
themselves  on  the  water  ?  The  best 
refutation  to  the  foreigner  who  asserts  that 
Englishmen  take  their  pleasures  sadly  would 
be  to  bring  him  to  the  "Red  Lion  "  at  Henley, 
or  to  the  "  Angel,"  when  the  "  Henley  week  " 
is  on,  and  to  let  him  see  how  folks  in  house- 
boats and  other  boats  spend  their  days.  If 
he  has  not  entered  into  the  enjoyment  and 
pleasures  there  himself  before  the  day  is  out, 
he  must  be  set  down  as  a  misanthrope  indeed. 
Who  can  forget,  that  has  seen  them,  the 
beautifully  decorated  houseboats,  with  their 
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merry  owners  and  their  friends  taking  tea 
under  those  vari-coloured  awnings  amidst 
gardens  of  flowers  that  a  horticulturist's  eye 
might  often  envy  ?  Who  can  pass  by 
undehghted  with  the  great  procession  of 
decorated  boats,  the  sweet  music  floating 
over  the  evening  air  after  some  dinner-party 
on  board  the  Ibi^,  the  N on- Such,  or  the 
Aloha?  The  Henley  Carnival  is  one  that 
no  other  place  in  the  world  can  show.  During 
that  week  in  July,  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  the  old  country  town  is  not  the 
w^orst  place  for  standing  and  watchirJg  the 
thousands  from  everywhere  who  come 
and  congregate  at  Henley  for  its  water 
carnival. 

How  many  people  are  aware  that  Alder- 
shot  has  often  a  grand  military  carnival  ? 
Not  a  procession  of 
troops,  to  which  ^  7  -  . 
Aldershot  is  but  too 
well  accustomed  all 
the  year  round,  but 
a  day  when  the  town 
is  given  up  to  pro- 
cession, to  confetti, 
to  fun  and  frolic,  to 
pageants  of  .cars  and 
costumes  that  would 
do  infinite  credit  to 
any  Kiviera  town  ? 
Somewhat  unusual, 
too,  is  the  time  of 
the  year  chosen  for 
Aldershot's  carnival; 
th.e  .one  in  1899  was 
held  in  November. 


It  is  impossible  here  to  do  fall  justice  to 
the  gaiety,  to  the  charm,  to  the  success  of 
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AND   IS   FINALLY    EXTIIRONEI)    IN    fJORGEOUS   STATE. 
stereoscopic  photos  by  Underwood  A  Underwood. 


the  Aldershot  Car- 
nival. And,  unlike 
so    many    other 
celebrated     carni- 
vals, Aldershot  can 
look  back  upon  its 
frolics   with    feel- 
ings   of   gratifica- 
tion ;   for  it  sees, 
as  a  result  of  them, 
large   sums  of 
money    given     to 
the  Gordon  Boys' 
Home,   to    the 
Aldershot     and 
Guildford   Hos- 
pitals, and  to  the 
Soldiers'  Famihes  Association.      There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  well-known  carnival  that 
so  disposes  of  the  profits  it  makes,  and  our 
soldiers'  towm  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  result  of  its  work  in  this  particular. 

When  "Tommy"  goes  in  for  a  day  of 
enjoyment  he  generally  means  business, 
just  as  he  does  when  he  goes  in  for  work. 
Hence  the  Aldershot  Carnival  lacks  neither 
originahty  nor  individuality.  One  car  in 
1899  represented  Britannia  in  the  midst  of 
her  loyal  sons,  and  the  latter  consisted  of 
properly  dressed  "Soldiers  of  the  Queen" 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire — a  second 
"Jubilee"  procession  on  one  car,  so  to  speak. 
Decorated  with  evergreens  and  the  various 
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national  flags,  this  car  was  admirable,  aud 
drew   forth    tremendous   applause  from  the 
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A    MILL   OF   VIOLETS   AT   THE 
BATTLE    OF    FLOWERS. 


spectators  en  route. 
It  was  entitled 
"  Under  One  Flag." 
Another  car  w^as 
arranged  to  portray 
"The  Cavalry  Charge 
at  Elands  Laagte," 
and  on  it  w^ere  seated 
juvenile  "Tommies  " 
on  wooden  horses, 
watli  tlieir  lances 
pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supposed 
enemy  in  front. 

The  soldier  can  be 
peaceful,  however,  as 
w^ell  as  w^arlike,  and 

he  showed  his  appreciation  of  what  the 
J3ritish  nation  w^as  doing  for  his  wife  and 
family  by  decorating  a  car  as  "  The  Good 
Samaritan,"  and  this  was  extremely  realistic 
and  fine.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any 
full  account  of  the  various  cars  besides 
those  mentioned,  or  of  the  charming  deco-  V 
rations  that  Aldershot  itself  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  But,  as  is  usual  in  this 
military  centre,  all  "went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,"  and  the  carnival  was  a 
thing  to  be  remembered. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that—once  a 
year,  anyhow— Cowes  can  boast  such  a 
carni\'al  as  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  no  other  place 
in  the  shipping  world  at  home  or  abroad. 


What  the  popular  Isle  of  Wight  town  Avould 
do  now  without  its  yachting  week  is  difficult 
to  state.  For  many  decades  it  has  attracted 
the  finest  yachtsmen  and  yachtsw^omen  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  globe  who  take  part  in  it, 
thougli  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  racing 
of  the  beautiful  wliite-wingod  steeds  is 
perhaps  less  attractive  to  the  majority  of 
those  present  than  are  the  festivities  con- 
nected with  the  carnival. 

There,  out  in    Cowes   Roads,   one   may 
see  a  superb  collection  of  vessels,  yachts  of 
all  sizes   and   shapes,  from   the   Meteor  of 
the  Kaiser  down  to  the  humble  craft  be- 
longing to  the  villa-resident  on  the  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The  brilliant  scene, 
when  the  summer  sun  glows  with  its  burn- ' 
"ng    heat    and   sheds    its   rays    upon    this 
wonderful    fleet    of    yachts,   is   absolutely 
unique  —  there    is 
nothing     anyw^here 
else  to   be  compared 
with  it. 

Concerning  the 
parties  on  shore  and 
afloat ;  the  gaily 
decorated  vessels,  il- 
luminated night  after 
night  ;  the  lovely 
dresses  of  those  of 
the  fair  sex  who  make 
the  pilgi'image  to 
Cowes — and  who  in 
Society  doesn't  ? — 
what  can  be  said  of 
all  this  that  has  not 
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been  written  again  and  again  ?  The  Cowes 
week  is  a  perfect  carnival.  The  varions 
towns  on  the  Riviera  may  rival  one  another 
in  their  festivities  ;  they  may  look  upon  each 
other's  efforts  with  envy  and  uncharitable- 
ness.  But  Cowes  smiles  serenely  at  all  such  ; 
she  can  afford  to  smile,  too. 

And 
water  carnival,  let  us  close  our  account  of 
celebrated  carnivals  with  that  of  another 
water  fete,  which  has  attained  no  small 
degree  of  renown,  and  has  been  worthily 
compared  to  that  of  Yenice  ;  but  this  time 
it  is  an  English  fete.      Unfortunately  it  is  not 


IS   we    began   with   Venice   and  its 


making  spots  in  Southern  Europe,  or 
throughout  England,  that  the  writer  has 
seen,  could  for  a  minute  compare  with  the 
loveliness  of  Richmond  under  the  •  guise  of 
that  night's  carnival.  Let  those  who  know 
the  charming  scenery  of  the  place  try  to 
imagine  the  Thames  covered  thickly  with 
boats,  steamers,  and  craft  of  every  kind 
from  Isleworth  to  Twickenham  ;  let  them 
picture  to  themselves  the  grand  trees  of  the 
Hill  and  of  the  river-banks  lighted  up  for 
miles  with  every  species  of  coloured  fire 
and  searchlight,  glimmering  in  the  summer 
night  with  red,    blue,   green,   yellow  light ; 
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an  annual  one,  but  very  intermittent  in  its 
occurrence.  Sometimes  it  takes  place  in 
alternate  years,  and,  again,  it  may  show  five 
years  or  more  between  one  water  fete  and 
the  next.  But  whenever  it  does  take  place 
it  is  done  in  a  style  beyond  reproach,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  in  England  like  it. 
Even  Henley  has  then  to  take  second  place 
iis  a  river-town  of  social  and  pleasure  im- 
portance. 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  Richmond 
River  Fete.  The  last  one  of  any  note  took 
place  in  1897,  and  was,  to  those  who 
saw   it,  "a  thing  of  beauty."      No   merry- 


let  them  imagine  Richmond  Bridge  picked 
out  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  lanterns 
round  every  arch  and  along  all  its  lines  ;  let 
them  try  to  fancy  five  hundred  decorated 
and  brilliantly  illuminated  boats  plying  on 
the  river  between  Petersham  and  St. 
Margaret's  at  the  same  time.  Then  rockets 
and  fireworks  innumerable  :  supper-parties 
in  the  open  air  on  specially  chartered 
steamers ;  thick  lines  of  illuminations 
running  along  both  sides  of  the  river- 
banks  for  a  great  distance;  thousands 
of  visitors,  as  well  as  residents,  crowding 
the   town  and    the    places    of    vantage    for 
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viewing  the  scene — all  this,  and  mnch  more 
that  must  remain  untold,  let  him  who  would 
like  to  see  the  finest  river  fete  in  the  world, 
and  has  not  yet  done  so,  try  to  picture  to 
himself.  And  even  then,  however  brilliant 
may  be  his  imagination,  he  will  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  original.  Richmond  is  slow  in 
some  matters,  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
when  she  sets  out   to  "  do  "  a  river  fete  in 


style  she  brooks  no  rivalry  and  spares  neither 
expense  nor  trouble  to  make  the  affair  beyond 
criticism. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  best-known 
of  the  world's  carnivals.  Each  has  its 
distinguishing  features  ;  several  of  them 
are  unique  in  their  own  line.  Why  should 
there  not  be  more  of  them  in  our  own 
land  ? 
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A  I  L  I  E  M  A  C- 
CONACHIE  made 
a  mistake  when  he 
risked  a  war  with 
the  boys  of  the 
Seminary,  and  it 
was  colossal 
folly  on  his 
part  to  con- 
tinue the  war 
after  his  first 
defeat  in  the 
affair  of  the 
advertisement. 
No  doubt  it 
was  humili- 
ating to  have  his  respectable  place  of  business 
filled  with  the  mob  of  Muirtown  demanding 
whisky  as  a  right,  and  threatening  him  with 
penalties  as  a  covenant-breaker  when  they 
did  not  get  it ;  he  had  also  very  good  reasons 
for  beheving  that  the  unholy  inspiration 
which  gathered  the  vagrants  to  his  shop 
came  from  the  Seminary.  His  best  policy, 
however,  would  have  been  to  treat  the  matter 
as  a  joke  ;  and  if  the  Bailie  had  stopped  on 
his  way  to  dinner,  and  told  the  boys  plainly 
that  he  knew  quite  well  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  affair,  that  they  were  a  set  of 
confounded  young  rascals,  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  hang  six  of  them  and  send  the 
rest  to  penal  servitude,  that  he  was  going  to 
forgive  them  for  the  sake  of  their  unhappy 
parents,  and  because  it  had  not  been  half 
bad  fun  after  all,  that  there  would  be  no 
more  policemen  before  the  Seminary,  and 
there  must  be  no  more  windows  smashed  in 
his  (the  Bailie's)  house— the  Seminary,  which 
always  respected  a  fellow  who  took  his  licking 
with  good  humour  and  didn't  squeal,  would 
have  given  the  Bailie  the  best  cheer  he  ever 
got  in  his  public  career,  and  a  covenant  of 
peace  would  have  been  made  between  him 
and  the  boys  which  would  never  have  been 
forgotten.  Had  another  pane  of  glass  been 
broken  by  a  Seminary  ball,  the  value  thereof 
in  a  packet  of  halfpence,  with  an  expression 
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of  regret,  would  have  been  handed  in  before 
evening.  The  honorary  freedom  of  the 
school  would  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Bailie,  without  any  public  ceremony,  but 
with  immense  practical  advantage,  and 
although  the  Bailie  was  surfeited  with  civic 
honours,  yet  even  he  might  have  tasted  a 
new  pleasure  as  he  passed  along  the  terrace 
to  see  the  boys  suspend  a  game  for  an 
instant  to  let  him  pass  in  stately  walk,  and 
to  hear  Sparrow  cry,  "  Oot  o'  the  Bailie's 
road,''  and  to  receive  a  salute  from  tailless 
Highland  bonnets  that  were  touched  to  none 
outside  the  school,  except  to  the  Count  and 
Dr.  Manley.  If  Providence  had  given  a 
touch  of  imagination  to  the  Bailie,  and  his 
head  had  not  been  swollen  by  a  position 
approaching  that  of  the  angels,  he  would 
have  come  to  terms  with  the  boys,  in  which 
case  bygones  would  have  been  bygones,  and 
he  would  have  added  the  last  glory  to  his 
career. 

Unfortunately  the  Bailie  allowed  his 
temper  to  get  the  better  of  him,  raging 
furiously  in  public  places,  and  breathing 
forth  threatenings  about  what  he  would  do 
to  the  plotter,  till  all  Muirtown,  which  other- 
wise might  have  pitied  him,  held  its  sides. 
He  kept  our  single  detective  at  work  for  a 
fortnight,  who  finally  extracted  from  London 
John  that  the  "  boardies "  containing  the 
shameful  advertisement  had  been  given  him 
by  a  man  uncommonly  like  the  detective 
himself,  and  that  the  said  ^'boardies"  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  he  used  to 
carry  in  London.  The  detective  also  learned, 
on  a  somewhat  risky  visit  to  Mr.  McGuffie's 
stables,  that  the  Sparrow  had  spent  the  whole 
of  that  historical  Saturday  till  the  hour  of 
two — when  he  called  for  peppermints  at  the 
Bailie's  shop — in  cleaning  out  his  rabbit- 
hutch,  and  other  domestic  duties — this  on 
the  testimony  of  three  of  Mr.  McGuffie's 
grooms,  each  of  whom  was  willing  to  swear 
the  same  anywhere,  or  fight  the  detective, 
with  gloves  or  without  gloves,  in  the  stable- 
yard  or  any  other  place  which  might  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Bailie  also,  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  offered  a  reward  of  £5  for  any  in- 
formation which  would  lead  to  the  conviction 
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of  the  offender,  and 
received  thirty  letters 
— so  many  anony- 
mous, attacking  his 
character,  pnbhc  and 
private,  and  so  many 
signed,  from  various 
cranks  in  Muirtown, 
in  which  the  crime 
was  assigned  to  Irish 
Koman  CathoHcs,  to 
the  Publicans,  to  the 
Morisonians,  and  to 
a  tribe  of  gipsies 
camped  outside  the 
city.  They  were  all 
annoying,  but  there 
w^ere  two  which  cut 
the  Bailie  to  the 
quick.  One  was 
written  from  the 
security  of  Glasgow, 
in  which  the  writer 
promised,  on  receipt 
of  the  reward,  to 
send  a  full  account 
of  the  conspiracy, 
and,  having  got  the 
money,  replied  briefly 
that  he  left  the 
matter  to  the  Bailie's 
own  conscience  ;  and 
the  second,  which 
asked  for  no  reward, 
except  the  writer's 
sense  of  having  done 
his  duty,  and  which 
hinted  that  if  the 
Bailie  put  the  ques- 
tion straight  to  his 
senior  assistant,  he 
might  find  that  he  had  been  nourishing  a 
viper  in  his  bosom,  and  that  a  young  man 
with  such  a  smug  appearance  could  be  little 
else  than  a  rascal.  This  letter,  which  was 
written  in  a  schoolboy  hand,  and  had  five 
words  misspelt,  was  signed,  "  An  Elder  of 
the  Free  Kirk.^'  None  of  the  letters  seemed 
to  help  the  matter  forward,  and  life  at  the 
Bailie's  residence  was  very  troubled  during 
those  weeks. 

When  news  of  the  Bailie's  vindictive  spirit 
spread  through  the  Seminary,  the  boys  were 
much  pained,  for  it  was  sad  to  see  an  old  man 
forgetting  himself  and  harbouring  a  spirit 
of  revenge.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  all  they 
had  done  for  the  Bailie  was  simply  love's 
labour  lost,  and  that  they  must  begin  again 
to  bring  him  to  a  proper  state   of    mind. 


%v\^^V^%v. 


In  an  exact  imitation  of  the  uiai?istrate's  manner." 


The  Seminary  loved  peace  and  hated  war, 
being  a  body  of  quiet,  well-behaved,  hard- 
working lads.  Still,  if  war  was  forced  upon 
them,  and  detectives  set  upon  their  track,  it 
was  a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  families 
to  meet  the  situation  bravely.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  last  cam- 
paign ;  and,  although  Sparrow  had  never 
boasted,  and  none  dared  say  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  there  was  a  feeling 
in  the  Seminary  that  the  conduct  of  the 
next  campaign  was  safe  in  his  hands.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  was  certainly  safe,  and  one 
ought  not  to  detract  from  genius,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Fortune  played  into  the 
hands  of  Sparrow. 

Much  may  be  allowed  to  a  broad  sense  of 
humour,   and   the   walk  of   the  Bailie   was 
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inarvellous  to  behold  ;  but  it  was  rather  poor 
business  for  Sparrow  to  walk. half  the  length 
of  the  terrace  a  yard  behind  the  Bailie  in 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  magistrate's  manner, 
although  the  school  Avas  hugely  delighted. 
If  the  Bailie  had  taken  no  notice,  the  score 
had  been  on  his  side  ;  but  when  he  turned 
round  and  gave  Sparrow  a  sound  box  on  tlie 
side  of  tlie  head,  he  lost  himself,  and  out 
of  that  single  mistake,  by  a  chain  of  con- 
sequences, arose  the  scandal  which  almost 
drove  the  Bailie  from  Muirtown.  Sparrow 
could  not  have  hoped  for  anything  so  good 
as  that  foolish  blow,  and  the  moment  that  it 
came  he  saw  his  opportunity.  Many  a 
stroke  had  he  endured  in  liis  day,  from  his 
father  and  from  the  grooms,  when  his 
mischief  was  beyond  endurance,  and  from 
Bulldog  when  he  caught  him  red-handed, 
and  from  the  boys  in  a  fight,  and  tliere  was 
no  one  of  his  age  so  indifferent  to  such 
afflictions.  Had  the  hand  been  any  other 
than  that  of  Bailie  MacConachie,  Sparrow 
would  have  made  derisive  gestures  and 
invited  the  second  stroke.  As  it  was,  he 
staggered  across  the  pavement  and  fell  with 
a  heavy  thud  upon  the  street,  where,  after 
one  sharp,  piercing  cry  of  pain,  he  lay 
motionless,  but  his  moans  could  be  heard 
along  the  terrace.  His  one  hope  was  that, 
when  he  had  seized  the  occasion  with  such 
dramatic  success,  the  Seminary  w^uuld  not 
fail  to  phiy  up  and  support  his  roU,  and, 
although  they  were  cleverer  at  reality  than 
acting,  they  entered  heartily  into  their 
opportunity. 

"  Are  ye  conscious,  Peter  ? "  inquired 
Howieson  tenderly,  as  he  stooped  over  the 
prostrate  figure.  "  Div  ye  hear  us  speakin'  to 
ye  ?  Dinna  moan  like  that,  but  tell  us  where 
ye're  hurt.  What  are  ye  gatherin'  round 
like  that  for  and  keepin'  away  the  air  ? 
Hold  up  his  head,  Bauldie  ?  Some  o'  ye 
lift  his  feet  out  o'  the  gutter  .^  Run  to  the 
lade,  for  ony's  sake,  and  bring  some  water  in 
yir  bonnets." 

It  was  pretty  to  see  Jock  and  Bauldie 
lifting  the  unconscious  form  of  their  beloved 
friend,  and  carrying  him  carefully  across  the 
pavement,  and  placing  Spiug  in  a  sitting 
position  against  the  railing,  and  then 
rendering  what  would  now  be  called  first 
aid  to  the  wounded,  while  that  ingenuous 
youth  kept  his  eyes  tightly  closed  and 
moaned  occasionally,  to  show  that  he  was 
still  living.  Never  in  his  life  had  Providence 
given  him  a  chance  of  playing  so  much 
mischief,  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  dis- 
obedient.     Tliey    opened    his   shirt   at   the 


breast  to  give  him  air,  they  anxiously 
searched  the  side  of  his  head  for  the  wound, 
and  washed  away  imaginary  blood  with  very 
dirty  pocket-handkerchiefs.  They  bathed 
his  forehead  with  such  profnseness  that  the 
water  ran  down  his  chest,  whereat  Spiug 
expressed  himself  in  low  but  stern  tones,  so 
Nestie  advised  them  to  stick  to  his  head  ; 
and  some  of  the  smaller  boys  were  only 
prevented  from  taking  off  his  boots  by  a 
seasonable  warning  from  Bauldie  and  a 
reasonable  fear  of  consequences.  The 
Seminary  circle  was  reinforced  by  all  the 
message-boys  within  sight,  and  several  ladies 
who  were  coming  home  from  the  shops. 
Two  maiden  ladies,  against  whose  railings 
l^eter  had  been  propped  in  the  hour  of  his 
distress,  came  out — their  heart  full  of  com- 
passion and  their  hands  of  remedies.  As 
Jock  and  Bauldie  did  not  consider  it  safe  that 
Peter  should  be  moved  at  once,  one  maiden 
lady  placed  a  cushion  between  his  head  and 
the  railings,  while  the  other  chafed  his  fore- 
head with  scent,  while  both  insisted  that 
Dr.  Manley  should  be  sent  for  at  once.  This 
was  the  first  suggestion  which  seemed  to  have 
any  effect  on  Peter,  for  it  would  not  at  all 
have  suited  his  plans  that  that  matter-of-fact 
pliysician  should  ha\'e  arrived  on  the  spot. 
And  when  a  bottle  of  ferocious  smelling- 
salts  was  held  to  the  patient's  nose.  Sparrow 
showed  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  said  one  lady  ;  "  what  a 
mercy  he  wasn't  killed  !  A  blow  behind  the 
ear  is  often  fatal.  He's  coming  round 
nicely.  The  colour  is  returning  to  his 
cheeks.  Bailie  MacConachie,  did  you  say  ?  " 
as  Jock  Howieson  unfolded  to  the  ladies  in 
simple,  straightforward,  truthful  words  the 
story  of  the  murderous  attack.  *'  I  can't 
believe  that  any  man  would  so  abuse  a  poor, 
helpless  child."  (At  this  moment  Peter,  who 
had  been  reconnoitring  the  whole  scene 
through  his  half-closed  eyelids,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  wink  to  the  mourners  with 
such  irresistible  effect  as  to  prove  once  again 
the  close  connection  between  tears  and 
laughter.)  "  And  him  a  magistrate,"  con- 
cluded the  sympathetic  female.  "  He  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  ;  but  if  I  were  the 
laddie's  friends,  I  would  make  the  Bailie 
hear  about  it  on  the  deaf  side  of  his  head." 

Upon  a  sign  from  Sparrow,  who  was  get- 
ting a  little  weary  of  inaction,  he  was  helped 
to  his  feet,  and  after  one  or  two  staggers 
seemed  to  come  to  himself,  and  submitted 
with  agreeable  humour  to  the  attention  of 
his  friends,  who  dusted  him  from  head  to 
foot,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ladies 
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and  to  tlie  Imge  deliglit  of  the  iiiessage-bojs, 
who  were  now  entering  into  the  meaning  of 
the  scene.  His  bonnet,  which  had  been 
thoughtfully  used  as  a  water-can,  was  placed 
wrong  end  foremost  upon  his  head,  but 
Peter  resisted  the  proposal  to  tie  up  his 
head  in  Bauldie's  handkerchief,  partly  be- 
cause there  was  a  limit  even  to  his  endurance, 
and  because  Bauldie's  handkerchief  served 
many  a  purpose  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  maiden  ladies  were  anxious  that  he 
should  rest  in  their  house,  but  Sparrow 
indicated  that  he  preferred  to  be  tak^n  home, 
where  he  could  break  the  fiews  himself  to 
his  anxious  father.  And  so  an  impressive 
procession  was  formed,  with  so  many  boys  in 
front  to  clear  the  way,  and  tljen  Spiug, 
upheld  on  the  one  hand  by  Nestie,  and  on 
the  other  by  Jock,  while  Bauldie  commanded 
the  rearguard  and  kept  the  message-boys 
at  a  distance,  in  order  to  secure  due  respect 
for  the  sufferer.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Sparrow  could  sustain  his  role  until  he  and 
his  friends  got  safely  within  the  shelter  of 
the  stable-yard,  when  they  plunged  into  a 
straw-shed  and  rolled  together  in  one  heap 
of  triumphant  mischief. 

"  You're  a  g-genius,  Peter,"  said  Nestie, 
"and  it  would  be  pure  waste  for  you  to 
be  a  h-horse-dealer.  You  must  go  on  the 
st-stage.  The  way  you  came  whack  on  the 
pavement  was  j-just  immense  ;  and  do  you 
know,  Peter,  you  looked  quite  nice  when 
you  lay  f-fainting.  One  lady  called  you  a 
pretty  boy,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  you  were 
unconscious." 

"Ye're  a  disgustin'  liar,  Nestie,  besides 
being  an  impident  young  brat.  I  heard 
every  word,  and  she  never  said  'pretty '  ;  but," 
and  Spiug  looked  round  thoughtfully,  "if  I 
knew  which  o'  ye  emptied  the  w^ater  down 
my  breast,  I'd  give  him  something  to  re- 
member. I'm  wet  to  the  skin,"  and  Sparrow^ 
made  a  dive  at  Bauldie,  who  caught  Howieson 
by  the  leg,  who  pulled  down  Nestie  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  and  they  all  fought 
together  in  high  glee.  Spiug  extricated 
himself  and  demanded  news  of  the  Bailie. 
Then  the  three  told  Spiug  the  story  together 
in  bits,  one  beginning  where  another  left  off. 

"  He  was  that  astonished  when  ye  coupit 
over  that  lie  couldna  speak,  and  Jock  cried, 
'  The  Bailie  has  killed  Spiug.'  "  "  He  was 
wantin'  to  lift  ye  up,  but  Bauldie  gets  in  afore 
him  and  dares  him  to  strike  ye  a  second 
time."  "  It  would  have  done  you  good, 
Peter,  to  see  the  Bailie  walking  along  to  his 
house,  just  like  an  ordinary  man,  all  the 
s-starch  out  of  him,  and  taking  a  look  back 


to  see  what  was  h-happening."  "  Aye,  and 
he  stoppit  opposite  tlie  lade  to  get  another 
look,  and  if  Cosh  didna  empty  a  cupful  of 
w^ater  on  his  legs  by  mistake  !  I  didna  think 
Cosh  had  the  spirit."  "  He  was  ashamed  to 
stand  at  the  w-window,  but  I  saw  him 
p-peeping  out  behind  the  curtains,  just  to 
find  out  whether  you  were  living."  ''  If 
his  servant  lass  didna  follow  us  across  the 
meadow,  and,  my  word,  she's  back  to  the 
Bailie  witli  a  line  story."  "  He's  sweatin' 
the  now  for  fear  he  be  taken  up  for  assault, 
and  mayl)e  manslaughter."  "  What  w- would 
you  say,  Petei",  just  to  die  altogether,  and 
we  would  gi-give  you  an  Kl  funeral  .^  If 
you'll  just  be  g-good-natured  and  do  it,  I'll 
write  your  1-life  myself.  It's  perfectly 
sc-scrummageous."  And  then  Peter  fell  on 
Nestie,  and  Howieson  on  Bauldie,  and  they 
rejoiced  together  once  more  in  the  straw. 

"  You're  'avin'  an  'igh  'ole  time  in  'ere, 
young  gentlemen,"  and  Mr.  McGuffie's 
English  groom  looked  down  on  the  boys  j 
"  but  you're  missin'  the  Derby,  that's  what 
you  are.  Hold  Pompous  has  come  'isself, 
and  if  he  ain't  been  h  explain  in'  to  the  master 
'ow  he  'appened  to  knock  the  Sparrow 
down.  He's  out  o'  breath  now,  and  the 
master  he's  took  up  the  runnin',  and — my 
eye  and  Betty  Martin — ain't  he  talkin'  !  Not 
cussin' — no,  not  one  SAvear  word  has  he  let  go. 
Young  gentlemen,  upon  my  Alfred  David,  if 
the  master  ain't  preach  in'  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  was  a  blessed  beak  on  tlie  Bench  and 
old  Pompous  was  a  '  habit  and  repute.'  It's 
as  good  as  a  circus  ;  you  just  go  and  'ear 
'im,"  and  in  exactly  one  and  a  tpiarter 
seconds  the  boys  were  an  unseen  audience 
when  Mr.  Peter  McGuffie  senior  gave  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Bailie  MacConachie, 
which  he  had  been  doing  already  for  some 
time  with  much  effect. 

"  Imitatin'  you,  was  he,  and  followin'  you 
along  the  street,  walkin'  as  you  walk,  and  so 
you  knocked  him  down  in  open  day  ?  Why 
should  he  not  be  doing  as  you  did  ?  Is  your 
walk  protected  by  law,  that  nobody  dare 
step  the  same  way  on  the  streets  of  Muir- 
town  ?  Answer  me  that,  if  you  please. 
Bailies  are  pretty  high  and  mighty  in  this 
town,  they  are  ;  but  I  never  heard  yet  that 
the  street  belonged  to  them,  and  that  a 
laddie  was  in  a  danger  of  death  if  he 
followed  in  their  steps.  That  Avould  be  a 
line  pass.  Aren't  boys  always  imitatin' 
somebody  ?  Why,  you  stupid  old  fool,  half 
the  laddies  in  this  district  try  to  imitate 
me  ;  and,  as  sure  as  you're  standing  there,  I've 
seen  half  a  dozen  of  them,  eacii  one  with  a 
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straw  ill  his  uioutli,  and  llie  bib  lej^s  of  liini 
Himddled,  and  liis  bonnet  on  the  side  ol'  his 
head,  and  the  belly  of  him  stuck  out  like  a 
pillow,  just  the  eeniajj^e  of  myself. 
What  would  you  think  of  me  if 
I  knockit  one  of  them  down, 
you  double-distilled  old 
fool  ? 

"  Fm    astonished 
at   yon,    for    you 
might  1)6  pleased 
to     think     that 
the      laddies, 
instead        of 
copying        a 
horse  -  dealer, 
are    trying 
to  be  magis- 
t  r  a  t  e  s . 
Didna     the 
Provost  tell         '-} 
the    laddies 
the  last  time 
he  gave  tlie 
prizes      to 
'  take   notice 
of  my  freend 
Bailie     Mac- 
Conachie,      and 
try    to     be    like 
him '  ?     And  now, 
when    one   of    them 
has  taken  his  advice, 
if     you     dinna     turn 
round  on  the  street  and 
half   kill    him,    till   he 
had  to  be  brought  home 
half   faintin'  to  his  father's  house  !      Fine- 
like conduct  for  a  magistrate  !     You  blood- 
thirsty old  ruffian  ! 

"  Came  to  make  inquiries,  did  you  ? 
You  made  enough  inquiries,  by  all  accounts, 
on  the  terrace.  Expression  of  regret,  was 
it  ?  We  don't  want  your  regret,  you 
hypocritical  Pharisee  !  Present  of  a  top  ? 
I  wonder  you  have  the  face  !  You  break  a 
laddie's  head  and  then  offer  him  a  top  !  I 
can  buy  tops  myself  for  my  family.  Confound 
you  !  to  think  you're  standing  there  after 
manglin'  a  poor,  defenceless,  harmless, 
motherless  laddie  !  You  should  be  ashamed 
to  show  your  face  in  Muirtown  ;  and  if  there 
w^as  any  public  spirit  in  this  town,  you  would 
be  drummed  out  o'  tlie  place  ! 

"  Look  you  here,  Bailie  MacConachie  " — 
and  Mr.  McGuffie  adopted  a  conciliatory 
tone — "the  best  of  us  will  make  mistakes, 
and  you've  made  a  particularly  big  one  when 
von   knockit  down    Peter   McGuffie  in  the 


face  of  the  public  of  Muirtown.  You  may 
bet  on  that  and  take  my  tip  for  it.  Let's 
settle  this  matter  fair  and  sure  as  between 
man  and  man.  You  say  you're 
sorry,  and  you  don't  want  any  noise 
made  about  it.  AVell,  now, 
Fve   lived   here  man 


md   boy   for 
years,    and 


They've  lickit  you  once,   liailie, 
they've  lickit  you  twice.  Bailie. 


fifty 
any 
man   in   Muir- 
town will  tell 
you    I '  m 
straight.    If 
[    give    a 
warranty 
with     any 
horse,    you 
needn't    be 
afraid     to 
buy       that 
lorse,      and 
deal    with 
you     on     the 
square. 

"  You    and    me 
are  af)out  an   age 
of  and   on,  and   we 
ought    to    be    pretty 
even  as  fighting   men. 
'   ..'  You    have    the    pull    of 

me  in  height,  but  1  would 
say  that  I  am  nimbler  on  my 
legs.  You  might  be  called  a 
heavy  weight,  and  I  am  a  middle 
and  weight,  but  there  isn't  much  in 
that.  We  could  meet  pretty  level 
with  the  gloves. 
"Suppose,  now,  we  just  went  into  the 
straw-shed  here,  and  stripped  and  fought 
the  matter  of  six  rounds,  easy  and  quiet  ? 
There  would  be  no  mischief  done,  and  no 
bad  blood  left,  and  that  w^ould  be  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

"  Magistrate,  did  you  say,  and  elder  in  the 
Kirk.  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  I'd  split  on  you,  and  go  round 
Muirtown  saying  that  Bailie  Mac(3onachie 
and  me  had  a  friendly  turn  with  the  gloves  ? 
You  don't  do  me  justice.  Why,  there's 
nobody  outside  this  stable-yard  would  ever 
hear  tell  of  it  ;  and  if  they  did,  they  would 
respect  you,  and  count  you  an  able-bodied 
man,  which  is  more  than  a  Bailie  any  day. 
Is  it  a  deal.  Bailie  ?  You  won't,  won't  you, 
and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  ought 
I  ?  And  a  prizefight  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  Muirtown,  would  it  ?  Muirtown  is  pretty 
easy  dis':^raced,  then.  Who's  speaking  about 
a  prizefight,  you  haverin'  old  body  ?     But  I 
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see  bow  the  wind  blows.  If  tbe  other  man 
stands  a  bare  live  feet,  and  you  can  get  at 
him  before  he's  ready,  you're  mighty  handy 
with  your  lists.  You  cowardly  old  sneak  ! 
But  when  you're  offered  the  chance  of  facing 
a  man  about  your  own  size,  ye  count  it  a 
disgrace.  My  opinion  is,  you  havna  the 
spirit  of  a  mouse  in  your  big  body  !  I'm 
ashamed  to  think  you're  a  magistrate  of 
Muirtown !  Dinna  speak  to  me,  Mac- 
Conachie,  for  I  might  lose  control  and  send 
you  out  of  the  stable-yard,  with  my  foot 
folio  win'  !  My  advice  is  to  be  off  as  quick 
as  you  can,  for  if  some  of  the  grooms  got  hold 
of  you  they  would  make  an  awful  mess  of 
you — they're  not  just  particularly  fond  of 
magistrates,  and  they've  a  great  notion  of 
Peter. 

"  One  word  before  we  part,  Bailie,"  and 
the  Bailie  took  that  word  walking.  "  So  far 
as  I  understand,  you  might  be  arrested  for 
assault,  and  I  might  prosecute  you  for 
damages  ;  but  I  will  let  you  oft'  just  this  once 
with  a  word  of  solemn  advice.  You're  a 
Bailie  of  Muirtown,  and  you're  an  elder  in 
the  Kirk,  and  you're  an  Italian  warehouse- 
man ;  but  for  all  that,  MacConachie,  re- 
member you're  just  a  man.  You're  swollen 
up  and  fozzy  with  pride  and  vanity,  and  you 
pace  down  the  streets  like   an  elephant  let 


loose  from  a  menagerie  ;  but,  MacConacbie, 
consider  you're  just  a  man.  You're  wily  and 
cunning  and  pawky  and  long-headed,  and 
you've  got  your  own  way  in  this  town  for 
many  a  year ;  but  lay  it  to  heart,  you're  just  a 
man.  You've  sat  on  the  Bench  and  laid 
down  the  law,  and  w^hen  you  wagged  your 
head  everybody  kept  quiet,  and  when  you've 
scrapit  your  throat  they  thought  it  was 
Gospel ;  but,  MacConachie,  dinna  forget  it, 
you're  just  a  man.  You  needna  hurry,"  and 
Mr.  McGuffie,  standing  in  the  gateway  of  the 
stable-yard,  pursued  the  Bailie  along  the  street 
with  exhortations.  "  I've  said  all  I  wanted 
to  say,  and  I've  just  one  word  more.  You've 
fought  with  the  Tories  and  you've  fought 
with  the  Publicans,  you've  fought  with  this 
body  and  with  that  body  and  you've  beaten 
them,  and  you  thought  you  were  cock  of  the 
roost  in  Muirtown ;  but  you  meddled  with  the 
laddies,  and  they've  lickit  you  once.  Bailie,  and 
they've  lickit  you  twice.  Bailie,  and  if  you 
dinna  cry  '  Peace,'  they'll  lick  you  again,  and 
that'll  be  the  end  of  you,  Baihe  MacConachie." 
When  Mr.  McGuffie  returned  to  the  stable- 
yard  he  called  for  his  son,  and  passed  a 
careful  hand  over  Peter's  head,  and  then  he 
declared  that  the  Sparrow^  was  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  and  prophesied  aloud  that  there 
lay  before  him  a  long  and  useful  life. 
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COST  OF  COLONIES 

PER  ANNUM . 

ALTHOUGH  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —referred 
to  tlirongbont  this  article  as  England, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity — is  not  tlie  oldest  of 
the  colonial  Powers,  being  outclassed  in  that 
respect  bv  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal,  her 
colonies  are  to-day  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, both  in  regard  to  their  extent  and 
population,  wliilst  the  commerce  of  the 
l^ritish  colonies  is  greater  in  vohiine  tlian 
that  of  all  tlie  colonies  of  all  other  Powers 
put  together. 

If  we  include  India,  the  colonies  of 
England  cover  an  area  of  1), 000,000  square 
miles  ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  area  of 
British  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence, 
the  total  area  subject  to  British  rule  is 
11,000,000  square  miles.  The  smaller  area, 
that  of  the  colonies  and  India  alone,  supports 
a  population  of  807, 000,000  ;  the  larger  area 
about  420,000,000,  or,  roughly  speaking,  six 
times  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  colonial  Power,  France  comes  next  to 
England,  but  at  a  great  distance  behind. 
The  French  colonies,  including  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  all  protectorates  and  spheres  of 
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influence,  have  an  area  of  8,500,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  58,000,000.  Next 
comes  Germany,  whose  colonies  and  protecto- 
rates have  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  11,000,000.  The  Dutcli 
colonies  have  an  area  of  800,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  88,000,000.  As 
compared  with  these,  the  colonies  of  the 
United  States  cover  an  area  of  125,000 
square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
9,000,000.     The  details  are  :— - 

Area.  Population. 

0,640  square  miles.  117,000 

0,608           ,,  Hi  a,  000 

.       115,000            ,,  8,000,000 


Hawaii    . 
Puerto   Rico 
Philippines 


*  Copyright,  1900,  by  the  S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


A  most  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  colonies  of  the  European  Powers  is 
whether  they  are  a  source  of  profit  or  of  loss  to 
the  sovereign  state.  This  may  he  looked  at 
in  two  ways  :  first,  whether  they  are  directly 
a  source  of  profit  or  loss,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  they  pay  revenue  into  the  treasury 
of  the  sovereign  state  or  are  a  cause  of  actual 
expense  to  the  mother  country ;  second, 
whether  tlie  home  country  succeeds  in  se- 
(Miring  such  a  proportion  of  trade  from  her 
colonies  as  to  amount  to  a  real  national 
advantage. 

In  regard  to  this  point  we  may  compare 
the  colonies  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  British  colonies  receive  nothing 
from  the  Imperial  treasury  and  contribute 
nothing  to  it.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
imply  that  under  special  circumstances,  such 
as  those  created  by  the  disastrous  hurricane 
in  the  West  Indies  some  two  years  ago,  no 
financial  aid  is  given  by  England  to  her 
colonies,  but  merely  that  each  colony  raises 
its  own  revenue  without  depending  on 
England  in  any  way.  Both  Germany  and 
France,  howe\'er,  pay  out  annually  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  their  colonies,  scarcely  any  of  Avhich 
are  self-supporting.  France  pays  yearly  al)out 
£2,800,000,  and  (iermany  about  £1,000,000. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  altliough  England's 
colonies  are  not  a  source  of  direct  expense  to 
the  motlier  country,  they  are  so  indirectly, 
for   it   is   the  possession   of  colonies  which 
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necessitates  such  enormous  expenditures  for 
the  British  Navy.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea. 
Even  if  England  owned  no  colonies,  she 
would  still  have  to  keep  her  Navy  at  its 
present  strength,  for  two  reasons — because  it 
is  her  first  line  of  defence,  and  because  her 
carrying  trade,  which  forms  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
must  be  protected. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  so  far  from  colonies 
being  a  source  of  direct  revenue  to  the 
sovereign  state,  they  are  in  the  case  of  both 
France  and  Germany  a  source  of  great  ex- 
pense. 

But  what  of  trade  ?  Does  iiot  the 
possession  of  colonies  imply  a  very  important 
commercial  development  in  which  the  mother 
country  reaps  great  profit  ?  Here  again  we 
will  compare  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
First,  in  regard  to  imports  from  colonies. 
In  1897,  England  imported  from  her  colonies 
goods  to  the  value  of  £94,000,000,  her  total 
imports  from  all  countries,  including  her 
colonies,  being  valued  at  £450,000,000.  In 
other  words,  she  received  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  her  imports  from  her  own  colonies. 
In  1896,  France  imported  from  her  colonies 
goods  to  the  vahie  of  £14,000,000,  her  total 
imports  being  valued  at  about  £150,000,000. 
That  is  to  say,  she  received  less  than  one- 
tenth  of   her    imports    from    her   colonies. 


Germany  received,  in  1896,  imports  from  her 
colonies  to  the  value  of  £400,000,  her  total 
imports  being  worth  £200,000,000.  That 
is,  she  received  about  one-five-hundredth 
part  of  her  imports  from  her  colonies. 

Turning  now  to  exports,  we  find  that  in 
1897,  England  exported  British  and  Irish 
produce  to  the  total  value  of  £284,000,000, 
of  which  £80,000,000  worth  went  to  the 
British  colonies  -roughly,  one-third  of  her 
total  exports.  In  1890,  the  value  of 
exports  of  French  merchandise  amounted  to 
£186,000,000,  of  which  £18,600,000,  or 
one- tenth,  went  to  the  French  colonies. 
Germany  exported,  in  1896,  home  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  £140,000,000,  of 
Avhich  £400,000  worth, or  one-three-hundred- 
and -fiftieth  part,  went  to  the  German  colonies. 

If  we  consider  these  figures  for  a  moment, 
we  shall  perceive  several  curious  facts. 
England  exported  to  the  British  colonies 
goods  to  a  value  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  exports  from  France  and  Germany  to 
their  respective  colonies  ;  and  she  also 
imported  from  her  colonies  six  times  more 
goods  than  France  and  Germany  put  together 
imported  from  their  colonies. 

Now,  both  France  and  Germany  strive  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own 
colonies  by  erecting  formidable  tariflPs  against 
the  goods  of  other  nations.      England,   on 
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the  other  hand,  throws  open  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  to  the  whole  world,  and  anyone  can 
thus  compete  with  her  for  the  trade  of  her 
own  possessions  ;  yet  it  is  seen  that  England 
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secures  an  immense 
trade  with  her  colo- 
nies. This  is  not  be- 
cause the  colonies  are 
under  the  British  Flag 
(since  there  is  no  pre- 
ferential treatment  of 
British  goods  in  the 
British  colonies),  but 
because  she  is  highly 
efficient  commercially. 
England's  commercial 
efficiency  is  well  shown 
by  the  following  table : 

Population.  Exports. 

England. 
40,000,000         £234,000,000 

United  States. 
70,000,000        £242,000,000 

France, 
39,000,000        £136,000,000 

Germany. 
53,000,000        £140,000,000 


Roughly    speaking, 
England  produces  for 
export    a    little     less 
than   twice    as   much   per 
head  of  her  population  as 
the  United  States,  France, 
or  Germany. 

But  to  return  to  colonies. 
These  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes, 
tropical  and  non-tropical. 
The  difference  between 
tropical  and  non-tropical 
colonies  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint  is  most 
striking.  During  the  five- 
year  period,  1898-1897, 
England  imported  from 
her  non-tropical  colonies 
annually  goods  to  the  value 
of  £46,000,000,  and  from 
her  tropical  colonies  goods 
to  the  valueof  £47,800,000. 
What  this  means  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  population  of  the 
non-tropical  colonies  during 
the  five  years  w^as  about 
9,500,000,  whilst  that  of 
the  tropical  colonies  was  346,500,000.  To 
put  it  in  another  way  :  each  man,  w^oman, 
and  child  in  England's  non -tropical  colonies 
sends  annually  to   England   about  £4  IBs, 


worth  of  goods,  whilst  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  tropical  colonies  sends  only 
2.S.  9^/.  worth.  Similarly  in  regard  to  exports 
of  British  goods.  Each  person  in  the  non- 
tropical colonies  con- 
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sumes  £2  10s.  worth 
of  British  goods,  whil  t 
each  person  in  the 
tropical  colonies  con- 
sumes only  8s.  w^orth. 
In  other  words,  taking 
imports  and  exports 
together,  it  pays 
England  better  that 
one  child  should  be 
born  in  Canada  than 
twenty  -  five  children 
should  be  born  in 
Ceylon. 

Let  me  put  this  in 
yet     another    way. 
Taking     Victoria     in 
Australia  as  a  typical 
non -tropical     colony, 
and  comparing  it  with 
the  average  of  twelve 
tropical     colonies — 
British    Guiana, 
Mauritius,     Trinidad, 
Jamaica,     Barbadoes,    St. 
Kitts-Nevis,    Antigua, 
Grenada,    St.    Lucia,    St. 
Vincent,  Montserrat,   and 
Dominica — ^we  get  the  fol- 
lowing results,  the  figures 
being  based  on  the  average 
returns     of     ten     years : 
Victoria,   the  non-tropical 
colony,  exports  yearly  per 
head    of    her    population 
goods  to  the  value  of  £14, 
whilst  the  tropical  colonies 
export    only   £5    8s.    ^d. 
worth   per   head   of   their 
population. 

Bat  the  tropical  colonies 
themselves    vary    very 
greatly  in  their  productive 
efficieucy,  as  measured  by 
their  exports,  some  export- 
ing  as    much   as    £9    per 
head,  whilst  others  ex- 
TERRITORIAL  AREA  AND  POPULATION      port  only  £2  1 2s.  M.  per 
OF  THE  COLONIES  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS    ^^?^^'  ,  annually.      This 

wide  difference  is  easily 
explained.  The  value  of  exports  from  these 
colonies  is  regulated  by  the  efficiency  of  their 
labour  supply — a  good  labour  supply  means 
big    exports,    a    poor   labour    supply    small 
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exports.  In  regard  to  tbeir  labour  supply,  we 
can  divide  tropical  colonies  into  three  classes: 
1.  Those  in  which  imported  contract  labour 
is  used.  2.  Those  in  which  there  is  such  a 
dense  population  that  the  natives  must  either 
work  or  starve.  8.  Those  in  which  there  is 
no  pressure  of  population,  and  in  which 
imported  contract  labour  is  not  used. 

In  order  to  compare  the  productive 
efficiency  of  these  three  classes  of  colonies,  I 
select  three  of  each  class  :  Mauritius,  British 
Guiana,  and  Trinidad,  which  employ  imported 
contract  labour ;  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and 
Grenada,  in  which  there  is  a  pressure  of 
population  ;  and  St.  Vincent,  Montserrat,  and 
Dominica,  in  which  there  is  no  pressure  of 
population,  and  in  which  there  is  no  imported 
contract  labour.  If  I  take  the  average  value 
of  the  annual  exports  of  these  colonies  during 
the  ten-year  period,  1882-1891,  I  get  the 
following  results  :  The  colonies  of  the  first 
class  export  yearly  £9  2s.  worth  of  goods 
per  head  of  their  population  ;  the  colonies 
of  the  second  class,  £5  Os.  worth  ;  and  the 
colonies  of  the  third  class,  only  £2  7s.  worth. 

It  is  not  difficiilt  to  understand  Avhy  this 
should  be  so.  In  the  colonies  where  there  is 
no  pressure  of  population,  tliere  is  no  need 
for  the  natives  to  work,  for  they  can  supply 
all  their  wants  from  the  bounty  of  Nature. 
The  forest  furnishes  them  with  excellent 
material  for  a  house,  and  food  in  abundance, 
whilst  a  little  desultory  labour  will  soon 
establish  a  small  garden  which  will  grow  a 
few  bananas  or  plantains  to  be  sold  in  the 
nearest  town,  thus  supplying  what  little 
money  is  necessary  for  clothing.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  ordinary  dweller  in 
the  tropics  is  content  to  live.  His  wants  are 
few  and  simple,  and  he  can  gratify  them 
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without  the  wages  which  the  white  man 
offers  him.  So  he  does  not  work.  Where 
there  is  a  pressure  of  population,  things  are 
different.  Take  Barbadoes  as  an  example. 
There  every  inch  of  soil  is  occupied.  There 
are  no  forests  in  which  the  negro  can  build 
his  hut,  and  no  spare  lands  on  which  he  can 
culti\  ate  his  patch  of  corn  or  plantains.  And 
there  are  about  1,200  souls  to  the  square 
mile.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  moderately 
good  labour  supply.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
colonies  employing  imported  contract  labour. 
Their  high  productive  efficiency  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  labourers  who 
are  under  contract  to  work  five  days  a  week 
and  seven  hours  a  day. 

I  may  close  this  article  with  a  very  brief 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
system  of  imported  contract  labour  is  worked 
in  the  British  colonies.  I  select  British 
Guiana  as  an  example.  The  labourers  are 
recruited  in  India  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
The  agent  of  British  Guiana  resides  in 
Calcutta,  and  sends  out  recruiting  agents 
who  make  known  to  the  people  the  terms 
offered  by  the  British  Guiana  planters. 
Those  men  and  women  who  express  their 
willingness  to  go  to  the  colony  are  called 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  read  over  to  them  in  their 
own  language.  If  any  wish  to  withdraw 
at  the  last  moment,  they  are  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  are  then  sent  back  to  their 
homes  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Guiana  Government.  Those  who  sign 
the  contract  are  then  put  on  board  a 
sailing  vessel  for  the  voyage.  Each 
vessel  carrying  labourers  is  provided  with 
a  medical  man,  who  has  to  see  that  all 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  sanitation 
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and  food  are  observed  during  the  passage. 
The  labourers  get  the  passage  free  of  cost, 
as  also  food  and  clothing.  Those  who  wish 
to  carry  joung  children  with  them  are 
allowed  to  do  so. 

On  arrival  in  British  Guiana,  the  laboui'ers 
are  allotted  to  the  different  estates.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  are  as  follows  :  The 
labourer  contracts  to  reside  on  the  estate  and 
to  work  five  days  a  week  for  seven  hours  a 
day  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  becomes  absolutely  free  tQ  go  where  he 
pleases.  The  planter  contracts  to  supply 
each  labourer  with  a  well-built,  well-venti- 
lated house,  with  a  good  water  supply.  He 
must  also  provide  on  his  estate  a  hospital  for 
the  use  of  sick  labourers,  and  must  employ  a 
medical  man  to  visit  the  estate  at  least  once 
every  forty-eight  hours  and  examine  and  pre- 
scribe for  all  labourers  presenting  themselves. 
He  must  also  build  a  school  on  his  estate  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  labourers. 
All   the    above 

COLONIES  EHPLOY- 
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are  provided 
free  of  cost  to 
the  labourers. 
In  addition  to 
this,  he  must 
pay  each  man 
not  less  than 
one  shilling 
a  day,  and 
each  woman 
not  less  than 
eightpence  a 
day.  When  it 
is    remembered 

that  the  ordinary  labourer  can  buy  all  tlie 
food  he  can  eat  for  fourpence  a  day,  the 
wages  seem  very  fair.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  labourers  save  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  frequently  after  their  term  of 
indenture  is  over  they  set  up  small  shops  on 
the  estates,  and  eventually  in  many  cases 
become  prosperous  citizens.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  planters  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  goods  of  any  kind  to  their  labourers, 
under  a  very  heavy  penalty.  In  1897,  there 
w'ere  4,444  East  Indian  depositors  in  the 
British  Guiana  Government  Savings  Bank, 
with  a  total  sum  of  £82, G 70  to  their  credit. 
At  the  end  of  the  five  years'  contract  the 
labourer  becomes  free  and  cannot  be  engaged 
under  contract  again,  a  provision  intended 
to  protect  the  immigrant  from  any  influence 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to 
forego  his  rights  to  entire  freedom  after  his 
contract  was  out.  If  an  immigrant  remains 
five  years  in  the  colony  after  his  indenture 


THOSE  IN  WHICH 
THERE  IS  A  PRESS- 
URE OF  POPULA- 
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expires,  even  tliough  he  does  no  work  during 
that  time,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  free  grant 
of  land  from  the  Government.  Until  quite 
recently  he  was  entitled  to  a  passage  back  to 
India  on  paying  one-half  of  the  actual  cost 
of  transport.  Under  this  latter  provision, 
88,000  immigrants  returned  to  India  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  carrying  with 
them  money  and  jewellery  to  the  value  of 
about  £560,000. 

The  interests  of  the  contract  labourers  are 
under  the  care  of  a  special  department  of 
the  Government — the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment. All  emploijh  of  this  department 
must  pass  examinations  in  the  native 
dialects  of  the  immigrants.  Inspectors  from 
this  department  visit  the  estates  frequently, 
and  examine  the  pay-lists  in  order  to  see  if 
the  labourers  are  getting  their  fair  wages. 
These  officers  also  hear  and  investigate  any 
complaints  that  may  be  made  to  them,  and, 
if  it  is  necessary,  they  may  issue  all  process 

of  law  free  to 
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the  labourers. 

The  Immi- 
gration Depart- 
m  e  n  t  can 
always  enforce 
any  demands  it 
may  make,  for 
if  a  planter  re- 
fuses to  remedy 
any  defect  in 
his  arrange- 
ments, or 
declines  to  per- 
form any  act 
suggested  by  the  Immigration  Agent-General, 
that  official  has  the  power  to  refuse  further 
supplies  of  labourers,  and  may  also  take  away 
from  his  estate  what  labourers  it  has.  As 
this  would  mean  ruin  to  the  planter,  he 
cannot  disregard  the  orders  he  gets  from 
the  Immigration  Department.  Should  any 
planter  be  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
a  labourer,  the  Immigration  Department 
demands  bis  dismissal  from  the  estate,  and 
w^arns  all  other  estates  that  if  they  employ 
him  they  will  not  be  furnished  with  any 
more  labourers.  As  no  punishment  of  any 
kind  can  be  inflicted  on  a  labourer  except 
by  the  legal  authorities  of  the  colony,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  the  lot  of  the  inden- 
tured labourer  in  British  Guiana  is  not  a 
hard  one. 

All  this  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  those 
systems  of  indentured  labour  which,  when 
not  under  pi'oper  Government  supervision, 
give  rise  to  great  abuses. 
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IN  a  former  article  I  gave  some  account  of 
Tennis  ;  here  I  shall  consider  two  other 
ball-u-ames,  and  shall  take  Rackets 
first  and  Squash-Rackets  afterwards.  The 
latter  game  miglit  be  called  Baby- Rackets  ; 
it  is  played  in  a  smaller  court,  with  shorter 
rackets  and  with  softer  balls. 

Squash -Rackets,  or  Squash,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  bears  to  Rackets  very  much  the  same 
relation  that  Lawn  Tennis  ])ears  to  Tennis  ; 
it  is  clieaper,  and  it  appeals  to  a  largei' 
number  of  people.  Moreover,  Squash  courts 
are  easier  than  Racket  courts  to  make  or  to 
improvise  ;  for  one  wall  is  almost  enough  to 
form  a  Squash  court,  and  those  who  need 
exercise   would   do  well  to   remember   this. 
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Again,  in  Squash- Rackets  it  is  far  easier  to 
reach  the  standard  at  which  one  can  enjoy 
the  game  than  it  is  at  Rackets  ;  but  I  shall 
leave  the  discussion  of  Squash  till  the  end  of 
the  article. 

I  shall  first  contrast  Rackets  with  Tennis, 
which  I  tried  to  describe  in  tlie  November 
innnber  of  the  Windsor  Magazine. 

Rackets  has  far  more  players  than  Tennis, 
thougli  Rackets  has  not  nearly  so  many 
players  as  Squash.  Both  Rackets  and 
Tennis,  howe>'er,  have  received  very  severe 
l)lows  from  Golf  and  Bicycling  ;  for  Golf 
requires  less  activity  and  Bicycling  re(|uires 
less  money. 

There  are  many  more  Racket  courts  than 
Tennis  courts.  Not  only  do  we  find  them  in 
the  large  clubs — for  instance,  at  Lord's, 
Queen's,  Prince's,  and  the  Universities — but 
we  also  find  them  at  most  public  schools,  in 
most  garrison  towns  (such  as  Portsmouth), 
where  they  do  much  to  account  for  the 
fitness  of  our  British  officers.  I  need  only 
mention  tlie  names  of  Spens,  Eastwood, 
lledley,  and  Crawley — in  iact,  the  Aiiny  is 
keener  about  Rackets  than  any  other  class  of 
people  > 

The  garrisons  in  Lidia  have  their  Racket 
courts,  in  spite  of  the  lieat.  Players  have 
described  a  game  in  Lidia  as  being  like  run- 
ning about  in  a  Turkish  bath  ;  but  it  helps 
to  keep  the  players  brisk  and  vigorous.  This 
would  otherwise  be  ratlier  hard,  as  ofiicers 
are  seldom  content  to  give  up  those  English 
foods  and  drinks  Avhich  are  not  well  suited 
to  a  hot  climate. 

There  are  Racket  courts  in  America  --  for 
instance,  at  New^  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  ;  but  there  should  be  a  great 
manv  more.      The  American  universities  and 
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schools  all  ought  to  have  their  Racket  and 
Squash  courts.  Lawn  Tennis  players  would 
find  Rackets  a  great  help  and  a  great  change 
in  the  winter. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  courts  in 
Canada,  where  the  game  is  played  with  great 
keenness,  though  Hockey  on  the  ice  is  more 
popular.  Melbourne  also  lias  a  Racket 
court,  and  so  have  many  other  places. 

As  to  the  leading  players,  looking  on  the 
Cambridge  Challenge  Cup  I  see  the  names 
of  many  well  known  cricketers,  such  as 
Ijyttelton,  Ivo  Bligh,  Steel,  Studd,  Butler, 
and  Crawley.  In  fact,  most  cricketers  play 
Rackets  well,  and  most  Racket  players  play 
Cricket  well. 

Among  the  leading  players  of  to-day  are 
Mr.  Harry  Foster,  Avho  has  held  the  Amateur 
Championship  for  six  years,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Ash  worth,  wlio  is  the  neatest  and  most 
graceful  of  all  Racket  players  ;  Mr.  Dames 
Longworth,  who  is  now  a  master  at  Charter- 
house, is  still  one  of  the  best  exponents  of 
the  game. 

Of  professionals.  Standing  is  champion  of 
America,  but  he  was  beaten  in  a  great  inter- 
national match  by  Peter  I^atham,  who  stands 
far  above  any  other  player  in  Rackets, 
as  he  does  also  in  the  kindred  game  of 
Tennis. 

In  the  second  class  of  professionals  come 
Moore,  Crosby,  Laker,  Brown,  and  Hawes, 
and  a  few  others. 

Question  of  space  precludes  more  than  a 
passing  mention  of  the  older  players — foi* 
instance,  of  the  great  family  of  Grays,  of 
Punch  Fairs,  and  of  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke, 


the  oidy  amateiu'  who  has 
ever  been  champion  of 
Rackets. 

As  to  the  implements  of 
Rackets — tlie  racket  itself 
is  lighter  than  in  Tennis. 
Illustration  No.  I.  will  give 
some  idea  of  it  ;  Moore  is 
here  just  going  to  take  a 
back-hander  with  a  racket 
which  is  between  half  and  a 
third  of  the  weight  of  a 
Tennis  racket ;  it  weighs 
about  seven  or  eight  ounces, 
and  ^,ts  gut  is  thinner  ;  this 
is  partly  because  the  ball  is 
so  much  smaller. 

The  size  of  the  ball  may 
be  seen  in  the  illustration  ; 
it  is  very  diiferent  from  the 
real  Tennis  ball,  both  in  size 
and  in  covering,  for  its 
covering  is  smooth  ;  but  both  balls  are 
quite  hard,  and  both  of  them  have  their 
insides  made  of  cloth,  which  has  been  wetted 
in  hot  water  and  rolled  round  and  round 
into  a  hard  sphere.  The  Racket  ball  has 
over  this  cloth  a  number  of  rounds  of  fine 
thread  to  keep  the  cloth  together. 
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There  is  just  room  for  a  Racket 
ball  in  the  human  eye.  (J nee  or 
twice  this  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experience,  and  there  is  a  little  danger 
in  the  play  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
an  accident  myself.  The  nearest 
approach  to  one  was  wlien  a  ball 
uiissed  my  eye  by  half  au  inch  ;  but 
this  slu)uld  have  been  a\'oided.  1 
should  have  held  my  racket  in  front 
of  my  face  ;  very  fe>v  players  attend 
to  this  rule — namely,  to  hold  the 
racket  up.  It  has  au  extra  advantage, 
since  the  racket  is  re:idy  for  its 
swing ;  it  moves  easier  down  to 
strike  the  ball.  In  illustration  III. 
I  am  waiting  to  take  a  ball  off  the 
back  wall  ;  I  have  my  racket  up, 
ready  for  the  downward  swing. 

The  courts  of  Rackets  and  Tennis 
are  very  different.  The  ground  plan 
of  a  Racket  court  is  far  simpler  than 
that  of  a  Tennis  court.  In  our 
diagram,  A  and  B  denote  the  places 
from  which  the  server  serves  on  to 
the  front  wall.  Facing  the  front 
wall,  and  above  the  back  wall,  is  the 
gallery,  from  wliich  spectators  watch 
the  game.  In  America  the  courts  are 
better  arranged  than  in  England,  for 
they  have  one  gallery  above  another. 

In  both  courts  there  is  a  height 
above  which  the  ball  has  to  be  hit, 
but  this  is  not  a  net,  as  in  Tennis 
and  Lawn  Tennis,  but  a  line  on  the 
front  wall.      It   may  be   mentioned 
that,  if  a  net  is  stretched  across  the  Racket 
court,  a  very  good   game  can  be  played,  a 
sort  of  Lawn  Tennis  with  side  walls.     At 
Marlborough,  when  I  was  at  school,  I  used 
to  stop  behind  after  the  term  was  over  and 
play  Lawn  Tennis  in  the  old  Racket  court 
with  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson.     It  is  one  of  the 
veiy  best  games  possible,  thoifi^h  of  course 
we  were  not  allowed  to  play  it  in  term-time. 

As  tlie  ball  is  hit  on  to  the  front  wall, 
both  players  have  to  face  this  wall,  and  do 
not  face  one  another,  as  in  Lawn  Tennis  or 
Tennis ;  hence  it  is  somewhat  liarder  to 
watch  one's  opponent's  stroke.  The  illus- 
tration will  show  one  player  watching  the 
other. 

Both  Tennis  and  Racket  courts  have  side 
walls  and  a  back  wall,  but  the  Racket 
court  has  no  "extras  " — no  furniture.  There 
is  no  penthouse,  there  are  no  winning 
openings,  and  no  galleries  ;  there  is  no 
buttress  in  the  side  wall ;  and  in  Rackets 
there  are  no  chases,  which  are  so  excellent 
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for  giving  intervals  and  rests  in  the  game, 
while  the  players  change  sides. 

As  there  are  no  obstacles  of  this  kind,  the 
play  is  much  faster,  and,  I  think,  requires 
much  more  activity,  or  at  any  rate  more 
constant  activity  ;  there  are  far  fewer  pauses. 
The  strain  of  a  hard  match  is  nearer  to  that 
of  a  Lawn  Tennis  single.  Players  are  often 
quite  exhausted  after  a  hard  single  of  half  an 
hour  at  Rackets,  whereas  a  Tennis  single 
may  last  over  two  hours  ;  I  have  played  one 
that  lasted  upwards  of  three  ;  it  is  tlie 
intervals  that  make  this  possible. 

As  Rackets  has  no  chases,  it  is  far  simpler 
in  its  scoring  ;  and  this  will  make  it  more 
popular  with  a  great  many  than  Tennis,  of 
which  the  scoring  is  a  puzzle  to  the  un- 
initiated. 

The  game  is  for  15,  as  Lawn  Tennis  used 
to  be.  Let  us  imagine  the  beginning  of  a 
game  between  Moore  and  myself. 

The  illustration  will  show  tlie  spinning 
for  courts  ;   one  player  calls  "  Rough  "   (or 
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'SSmootli ''),  and  if  lie  wins  lie  nearlv  always 
(•hooses  to  serve. 

Moore  wins  the  toss  and  serves  from 
whichever  court  he  likes.  The  ilhistration 
will  show  him  in  tlie  riglit-band  court  ;  he 
must  serve  high  above  the  red  line  and  across 
the  court  from  B  and  to  the  front  wall  and 
into  C. 

The  service  is  usually  a  heavily  cut  stroke, 
though  it  can  be  varied.  As  a  rule  the  ball 
is  sliced  and  made  to  spiii,  so  that  it  Avill 
come  down  very  ([uicklyand  suddeidy  off  the 
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side  w'all  or  off  the  back  wall.  The  Ijavvn 
Tennis  service,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
a  plain  service,  thougli  a  little  cut  and  twist 
are  frequently  given. 

Now  I  have  to  return  the  service  above 
the  lower  line,  which  is  generally  marked  by 
a  board.  I  may  volley  the  service  if  I  like, 
and  I  probably  shall  do  so  if  the  ball  is 
heavily  "  cut,"  for,  if  I  leave  this  for  the 
back  wall,  there  will  be  very  small  space  into 
which  I  can  put  my  racket  ;  a  shorter  turn 
of  the  wrist  is  needed.  Peter  Latham,  the 
champion,  seems  to  be  able  to  get  up  a  ball 


which  hardly  comes  off  the  back  wa^l  at  all. 
Flow  he  flicks  liis  racket  in  between  the  back 
wall  and  the  ball,  where  there  seems  oidy  a 
space  of  a  few  inches,  is  a  mystery  to  every- 
one. 

Supposing  I  nn"ss  the  stroke,  then  Moore 
scores  one  point,  and  the  score  is  called 
"I — love";  hei'e,  as  in  Lawn  Tennis  and 
Tennis,  "love"  means  nothing  I 

But  if  I  take  this  service  and  win  tlie 
rally,  then  I  go  in  and  serve  ;  and  if  I  win 
my  service,  I  score  one  point.  Illustration 
AMI  I.  shows  Moore  g-ettino: 
ready  to  take  my  service  ; 
lie  is  standing  in  the  left 
(or  back-hand)  court. 

When  once  the  rally  is 
started,  it  has  to  be  very 
(piick  work.  A  ball  which 
has  passed  a  player  is  not 
necessarily  a  winning  stroke 
— he  may  take  it  off  the 
l)ack  wall.  Illustration  III. 
shows  myself  waiting  for 
a  ball  oft'  the  back  wall.  I 
am  facing  the  back  wall,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  sight  of 
the  ball ;  and  when  1  have 
seen  it,  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  into  position.  It  is  this 
back  wall  play  Avhicli  makes 
the  game  so  interesting ; 
there  is  a  fascination  in  it 
whicli  is  entirely  al)sent  from 
Lawn  Tennis. 

And  not  only  may  the 
stroke  be  taken  when  it  has 
passed  the  player,  but  it  is 
possible  even  to  pick  u]) 
when  one  is  far  behind  in 
the  score.  There  was  one 
great  match  for  the  })est  out 
of  five  games,  in  which  one 
player  won  the  fiist  two 
games  and  the  first  14  points 
of  the  third  game ;  tlii.s 
l)rought  him  up  to  "  game  ball,"  as  they  call 
it ;  lie  then  lost  the  match,  hi  Eackets, 
therefore,  as  in  so  many  other  games,  the 
match  is  not  lost  until  it  is  w^on. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  the 
modern  game  may  be  mentioned  the  excellence 
of  the  courts,  which  now  make  the  ball  bounce 
more  "true,"  the  tightness  of  the  stringing 
of  the  rackets,  and  tlie  hardness  of  the  balls. 
There  is  much  more  volleying  than  there 
used  to  be,  and  the  ser\'i(^e  is  much  more 
heavily  cut. 

But   there   ai'e    two  or  tlii'ee  featui'es  of 
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which  one  cannot  but  regret  the  gradual 
disappearance.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
drop-stroke.  Illustration  IX.  shows  Moore 
taking  a  half-vollej  which  will  drop  just 
above  the  line  and  fall  close  to  the  wall.  If 
I  want  to  get  it,  I  shall  have  to  run  with  all 
my  might  almost  up  to  the  front  wall.  This 
is  a  most  useful  and  graceful  stroke,  but  one 
which  one  scarcely  ever  sees  in  a  match  or 
even  in  a  practice  game. 

Then,  again,  the  service  used  to  be  more 
varied.  We  seldom  see  nowadays  the  high 
lob  service  ;  we  see  little  but  the  monotonous 
heavy  "  cut,"  though  Indian  players  of  the 
old  school  tell  us  that  the  high  drop  service 
was  wonderfully  effective. 

Rackets  and  Tennis  and  Squash  are  very 
much  alike  in  thi-ee  respects.  First  of  all, 
they  are  ball  games  played  with  a  racket  in 
courts  which  have  a  back  wall  (some  KSquasli 
courts  and  old  Racket  courts  have  none), 
side  walls,  and  hard  floors,  and  the  ball  has  to 
be  hit  above  a  certain  height  before  it  has 
bounced  twice. 

Secondly,  in  all  three  games  the  racket 
should  be  held  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a 
stroke,  and  also  to  protect  the  face  if 
necessary. 

Thirdly,  in  both  games  the  player  should 
not  face  the  front  wall.  When  he  is  making 
a  stroke  his  body  should  face  the  side  wall. 


If  the  ball  is  coming  to  the  left  of  liini,  he 
should  face  the  left  side  wall  ;  if  to  the  right 
of  him  the  right  side  wall,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  is  this  rapid  moving  of  position 
and  twisting  of  the  body  which  helps  to  give 
these  games  their  great  value  for  health  and 
nniscle  and  general  activity.  The  sideways 
position  is  the  very  foundation  of  good 
play,  and  it  is  one  of  the  liardest  things 
to  ac(|uire. 

Squash  is  played  largely  at  Harrow,  and 
this  accounts  a  good  deal  for  the  success  of 
Harrow  at  Rackets.  It  might  be  said  that 
any  sc^hool  which  was  devoted  to  Squash 
would  probably  become  good  at  Rackets 
also. 

The  court  is  nuich  smaller,  but  otherwise 
is  very  like  a  Racket  court,  though  it  need 
not  have  a  back  wall  and  even  side  walls. 
Illustration  XL  sliows  the  front  wall  of  one 
of  the  Squash  courts  at  Cambridge. 

It  follows  that  a  Squash  court  is  easier  to 
build  than  a  Racket  court,  and  requires  less 
space  and  less  expense.     There  are  some  who 
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say  tliat  a  ^ii;aine  up  a,^*aiiist  a  sinirlo  wall, 
wiiich,  indeed,  was  the  older  form  of  Rackets 
and  Squash,  is  the  very  best  ^anie  of  all  in 
many  respects. 

Not  only  is  the  court  cheaper,  but  the 
game  is  cheaper  also  ;  the  balls  last  longer, 
for  they  are  soft  (being  made  of  indiarubber) 
and  hollow.  They  are  either  rather  larger 
or  rather  smaller  than  Racket  balls  ;  the 
smaller  they  are,  the  better  the  game  is 
generally  found  to  be.  Moore  keeps  the 
best  Squash  balls  that  I  know,  at  the  Racket 
courts  at  Cambridge.  ' 

The  racket  is  shorter,  and  of  course  does 
not  wear  out  so  quickly,  because  the  ball 
itself  is  softer. 

Women  can  play  Squash,  and  they  should 
do  so.  It  would  make  them  active,  and  give 
them  exercise  (which  most  of  them  very  sadly 
need). 

As  compared  with  Rackets,  Squash  de- 
mands quicker  turning  in  various  directions, 
but  less  running  about  from  place  to  place, 
because  it  is  easier  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
court  without  moving  one's  feet. 

In  Squash,  the  scoring  should  not  be  on 
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tlie  lines  laid  down  already  for  Rackets.  The 
following  plan  is  very  good  for  Rackets  as 
well  as  for  Squash.  In  Rackets,  we  saw  that 
Moore  w^ent  in  and  served,  and  that,  if  he 
won  the  rally,  he  scored  one  point  ;  if  not, 
he  went  out,  and  I  served  instead  ;  if  /  won 
tlie  rally,  /  now  scored  a  point. 

In  Squash,  however,  it  is  better  that,  for 
instance,  Moore  should  serve,  and  then,  if  he 
wins  the  rally,  I  should  serve  the  next ;  if  I 
lose  the  next  rally  and  Moore  wins  it,  Moore 
scores  a  point,  and  I  serve  again.  In  fact,  I 
go  on  serving  until  I  ivin  a  rally  ;  whereas 
in  Rackets  I  go  on  serving  until  I  lose  one. 
At  first  this  system  is  very  puzzling,  but  it 
soon  becomes  easy. 

The  advantages  of  Rackets  and  Squash  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  excellent  for  other 
games :  for  instance,  the  Aliens  keep  in 
practice  for  Lawn  Tennis  during  the  Avinter 
by  means  of  Squash,  and  women  can  improve 
their  back-handers  very  much  by  Squash,  or 
even  by  merely  hitting  a  ball  against  a  wall. 

Both  games  are  short  and  sharp,  whereas 
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Golf  and  Cricket  urc  very  tedious,  liowever 
enjoyable  fcliey  may  be.  Rackets  and  Sqnasli 
are  tbei-efore  preferable  for  business  men 
and  liard  workers;  tbey  are  nndoubtedly 
vigorous  exercises. 

Resides  tliis  tbey  require  more  prompti- 
tude, more  readiness  to  cbange  quickly,  than 
almost  any  other  game.  They  do  not  merely 
require  rapidity,  such  as  a  man  shows  in  a 
hundred  yards'  sprint,  but  they  also  keep  the 
player  on  the  qui  vive. 

They  are  good  for  wet  weather  and  for  the 
winter,  whereas  Lawn  Tennis  (on  the  grass) 
and  Cricket  are  next  to  impossible  except  in 
the  snmmer  and  autumn. 

Resides  this,  they  can  be  played  in  towns, 
as  I  shall  show  l)eloAV.  And  it  is  in  towns 
that  healthy  recreations  are  most  needed, 
and  that  nnhealthy  amusements  are  most 
disastrous.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  people 
to  walk  and  to  bicycle,  but  it  is  not  everyone 
who  finds  these  forms  of  exercise  interesting, 
and  there  are  thousands  who  positively  hate 
Grymnastics.  Rut  there  are  very  few  who 
would  not  enjoy  a  game  of  Squash,  and  whose 
nerves  and  blood  would  not  be  benefited  by 
the  enjoyment. 

Then,  again.  Rackets  especially  admits  of 
a  three-handed  game  ;  a  single  is  often  too 
"  fast,"  a  four-game  or  double  is  often  too 
"  slow."  Rut  if  we  have  three  players.  A, 
R,  and  C,  playing  all  against  all,  and  if  A 
first  plays  against  the  other  two,  then  R 
against  the  other  two,  and  then  C,  there  will 
be  just  exactly  the  right  amount  of  change 
between  the  fast  single  and  the  slow  double. 

Someone  will  say,  however  :  "  If  these  are 
the  advantages,  why  are  not  the  games  more 
popular  ?  "    For  this  there  are  many  reasons. 
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They  are  not  played  in  the  open  air  (though 
they  might  be),  and  there  have  been  several 
Racket  accidents,  though  these  are  very  rare. 
Rut  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  expense.  Racket 
balls  cost  about  twopence  each,  and  only 
last  for  a  very  short  time  ;  in  fact,  the  better 
the  game,  and  the  better  the  players,  the 
more  balls  are  needed.  Last,  but  not  least, 
there  are  not  enough  courts,  and  I  shall 
conclude  this  article  with  a  few  suggestions, 
which  apply  especially  to  Squash,  as  being 
the  cheaper  and  more  popular  game. 

Any  wall  —  for  instance, 
the  wall  of  a  room  or  the 
outside  wall  of  a  house — can 
be  used  for  Squash.  The 
wall  need  not  necessarily  be 
plain,  if  only  the  windows 
be  wired  over.  A  visit  to 
Harrow  would  show  you 
that  the  windows  and  other 
irregularities  in  the  surface 
can  actually  be  made  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  game. 
Those  who  need  exercise 
should  consider  where  they 
could  put  a  Squash  court. 
The  roof  of  a  house,  if  it 
were  flat,  would  not  be  a 
bad  position,  and  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  court  would 
be  slight. 
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TKOMBOLI 

burst  ill 
upon  me  in 
a  state  of  excep- 
tional excitement. 
'•  Listen  I  "  he 
cried,  gesticulatin  «• 
energetically ;  and 
I  answered  that  1 
had  anticipated  his 
'  wishes  and  was 
already  listening. 

I  have  news 
for  you,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

'•What  news?" 
J  asked. 

"I  ^\w^  already 
telling  you  when 
you  interrupted 
me,"  he  replied. 
""  I  have  had  an 
idea,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  genius 
I  have  carried  it 
into  execution." 

"  What  sort  of 
idea  ? " 

"  Voyons  !  an 
idea  that  was  at 
once  brilliant  and 
simple.  Let  me 
explain." 

"  By  all  means 
do  so." 

"  Then  listen  !  The  great  popularity  of 
tlie  stories  whicli  I  have  been  telling  you 
inspired  me  with  the  idea.  It  occurred  to 
me,  while  I  was  occupied  with  my  toilet, 
that  I  might  profitably  address  a  larger 
audience.  I  completed  my  toilet.  I  put 
on  my  hat.  I  chased  an  omnibus.  It  con- 
veyed me  to  the  Waterloo  Road,  where  I 
descended  from  it." 

"  A  strange  neighbourhood  to  seek,"  I 
interposed. 

"  You  think    so  ?     But  I  had   my  plan. 
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I  descended  from  the  omnibus  at  a  door 
whereupon  was  a  brass  plate  bearing  the 
words,  '  Musical  and  Tx-amatic  Agent.'  " 

"  Heavens  !  "  I  ejaculated,  beginning  to 
understand  ;  and  Stromboli  proceeded — 

"  The  door  was  open,  and  I  walked  in.  "I 
found  myself  in  an  antechamber,  surrounded 
by  men  with  blue  chins,  and  young  women 
with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  wlio  stared 
at  me  curiously.  I  took  no  more  notice  of 
them  than  if  they  had  been  waxwork 
models,  but  walked  on  towards  another  door, 
leading  to  an  inner  room.  A  young  man— 
a  clerk  of  some  kind — presumed  to  bar  my 
progress.  I  swept  him  before  me  and  so 
forced  my  passage  into  the  presence  of  the 
'  Dramatic  and  Musical  Agent.' " 

"  I  presume,"  I  said,  "  that  the  '  Dramatic 
and  Musical  Agent'  was  surprised  to  see 
you." 

"  Naturally.  *  A¥ho  the  dickens  are  you, 
sir  ? '  w^as  his  l)rusque  but  kindly  greeting. 
'  Who  should  I  be  but  Jean  Antoine 
Stromboli  Kosnapulski  ?  '  I  replied.  '  AVhat 
do  you  want  here  ?  '  he  asked  in(|uisitively. 
'  I  am  here  to  do  business  with  you  to 
our  mutual  advantage,'  I  explained.  And 
with  that  I  sat  down  affably  in  his  arm- 
chair and  engaged  him  in  a  serious  con- 
versation." 

"AVhat!"  I  explained.  "You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  going  on  tlie 
nnisic-halls  in  the  character  of  a  performing 
Revolutionist  ?  " 

Stromboli  seemed  hurt. 

"It  bas  been  arranged,"  he  said,  " that  I 
am  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  my 
experiences  at  certain  Palaces  of  Varieties. 
The  general  title  of  the  series  is  to  be, 
'  Disturbances  that  I  have  Made.'  It  is  not 
precisely  w-hat  I  contemplated  in  my  youth  ; 
but  it  is  a  way,  like  another,  of  making 
provision  for  my  age." 

"  Precisely,"  I  said,  seeing  that  it  was  use- 
less to  argue  with  him.  "  With  which  of 
your  thrilling  experiences  are  you  meaning 
to  begin  ?  " 

"  With  a  certain  further  experience  of  a 
Central  American  republic,"  Stromboli 
answered. 
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•  Now,  stranger,  what  is  your  notion  ?  '  " 


"Your  exploits  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  satisfactory 
eliaracter,"  I  objected. 

"  I  certainly  had  my  nps  and  downs  there," 
Stromboli  admitted.  ''  Central  America  is  a 
])lace  where  the  unexpected  happens  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  But  tliat,  I  take  it,  is 
no  disadvantage  from  the  story-teller's  point  of 
view." 

I  frankly  allowed  that  it  was  not. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  ray  new  audiences,"-  said 
Stromboli,  "  how  I  once  acted,  in  Central  America, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  diplomatic  representative  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty." 

"Good,"  said  .  I.  "Will  you  rehearse  the 
lec^ture  now  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  that  very  purpose  that  I  have  come 
to  see  yon,"  said  Stromboli. 

"  Proceed,"  said  I,  and  he  proceeded  with 

The  Adventure  of  the  Man  with  the  Ultimatum. 

"  It  has  to  be  admitted— it  lias  been  admitted— tliat  my  experiences  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  were  not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  It  was  also  easy  for  me  to 
perceive  that  they  were  likely  to  entail  a  coolness  between  myself  and  the  confiding  capitalist 
whose  money  I  had  spent— a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  I  hoped  to  have  the  spending  of  more 
of  his  money  at  some  future  time. 

"'This  nmst  not  be,'  I  said  to  myself.  'Something  must  turn  up— if  not  in 
Nicaragua,  then  elsewhere.  There  are  other  Central  American  republics  besides  Nicaragua, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  career  is  open  to  the  talents.  But  the  adventure  in  which  I  next 
engage  must  not  be  one  involving  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  ready  money,  seeing  that 
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five  hundred  dollars  is  my  present  worldly 
wealth.' 

"  Even  as  I  was  soliloquising,  my  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  Without  immodesty  I  may 
take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having 
recognised  that  opportunity  at  a  glance. 
The  man  who  introduced  it  to  my  notice  did 
not ;  but,  as  I  required  his  help,  I  soon 
explained  it  to  hijn. 

"  His  name  was  Captain  Shagg — which, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  every  bit  as 
good  a  name  as  Cavendish — and  he  com- 
manded the  little  trading  steamer  on  which 
Colorado  Charlie  had  given  me  my  free 
passage  back  to  San  Francisco.  Hardly  had 
we  cleared  Managua  Harbour  than  he  began 
to  beguile  the  time  by  passing  criticisms  on 
Central  American  republics  generally. 

" '  They're  lively  places,  sir,  lively  places. 
They  may  not  be  caught  in  the  great  whirl- 
pool of  European  complications ;  but  they 
don't  stagnate,  sir,  they  don't  stagnate.  If 
anyone  was  to  come  alongside  and  ask  them 
to  stagnate,  I  sort  of  reckon  they'd  say  they'd 
see  hhn  hanged  first.  Here  in  Nicaragua 
they  seem  to  be  raising  Cain  with  the  gener- 
ous help  of  imported  Amurrican  citizens. 
Over  in  Salvador,  from  what  they  tell  me, 
they're  raising  Cain  by  their  own  individual 
efforts.' 

"  '  This  is  very  interesting,'  I  said.  *  What's 
happening  in  San  Salvador  ?  ' 

"  '  A  revolution,  sir — with  trimmings.' 

"  '  With  what  ?  '  I  repeated. 

"  '  With  trimmings,  sir.  And  when  I  say 
trimmings  I  mean  shootings.  And  I  also 
mean  destruction  of  property  and  outrages  on 
British  and  Amurrican  subjects.' 

" '  Did  you  hear  the  story  in  any  detail, 
captain?'  I  inquired. 

"  '  Detail,  sir  ?  Yards  of  it,  from  a  dago 
employed  in  the  Amurrican  Consulate,  who 
deserted  his  duties  and  came  along  here 
because  he  was  peaceably  inclined.  He 
told  me  that  the  Amurrican  Consul  was 
all  right,  having  started  for  his  annual 
holiday  just  before  the  bust  up  began,  but 
the  British  Yice-Consul  had  his  house 
wrecked  and  escaped  to  the  mountains  in 
his  nightshirt.  He  was  only  a  dago,  so  I 
suppose  the  other  dagos  thought  they  could 
do  what  they  liked  with  him.' 

"'And  has  the  British  Navy  no  word 
to  say?'  I  interposed,  and  Captain  Shagg 
replied  reflectively. 

"'Wal,'  he  said,  *I  guess  there'll  be  a 
tea  party,  not  to  say  a  picnic,  when  the 
British  Navy  comes  along.  But  it  ain't 
there  yet,  and  in  the  meantime  the  dago  in 


the  nightshirt  will  be  taking  cold.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Pacific  Squadron  is  not 
permanently  stationed  off  the  coast  of 
Salvador.' 

"  The  outlines  of  my  scheme  had  already 
begun  to  sketch  themselves  in  my  brain. 

" '  I'll  put  another  question  to  you,  cap- 
tain,' I  said.  *A  well-informed  man  like 
yourself  might  know  where  the  nearest 
British  cruiser  or  gunboat  is,  and  how  soon 
it  is  likely  to  arrive.' 

"Captain  Shagg  mopped  his  brow  and 
spat  upon  the  deck,  as  is  the  habit  of  Ameri- 
can seafarers  when  engaged  in  thought. 

" '  So  far  as  I  know,'  he  answered,  '  the 
nearest  British  gunboat  is  way  down  off 
Columbia.  When  it  arrives  at  Liber  tad  will 
nat'rally  depend  upon  when  it  starts.  Any- 
how, I  reckon  it  won't  come  alongside  quite 
so  soon  as  the  dago  in  the  nightshirt  would 
like  to  see  it.  And  I  also  reckon  that  dago 
wants  to  see  it  just  as  badly  as  he  ever 
wanted  to  see  anything.' 

"  You  think  it  likely,  then,'  I  continued, 
'that  we  shall  be  off  Libertad  before  the 
gunboat  ? ' 

"  Why,  certainly,'  said  Captain  Shagg. 

"  Then  I  was  able  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of 
my  scheme. 

" '  Voyons ! '  I  said,  '  the  voice  of  duty 
calls.  It  would  be  possible,  I  ta-ke  it,  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  appearance  of 
this  steamer  as  would  cause  it  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  gunboat  by  persons  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  gunboats  was  not  particularly 
extensive  ? ' 

"The  captain  spat  again  on  the  deck. 
He  also  half  closed  one  of  his  eyes  and 
concentrated  the  other  upon  me. 
•  "  '  Stranger,'  he  said,  *  I  reckon  that  you 
did  not  put  that  question  to  me  merely  out  of 
idle  curiosity.' 

"  I  half  closed  one  of  my  own  eyes  and 
admitted  that  I  had  been  actuated  by  a 
higher  motive. 

" '  You  have  a  notion,  likely  ? '  he  con- 
tinued. 

" '  I  do  not  waste  words,'  I  rejoined  im- 
patiently. 'I  do  not  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.     I  am  Jean  Antoine ' 

"  '  Jest  so,'  said  Captain  Shagg.  '  You 
have  a  notion.  I  have  no  notions  myself, 
but  I  have  grit.  And  I'm  a  judge  of  notions 
— more  particularly  over  a  glass  of  rum. 
The  rum,  stranger,  is  in  my  cabin.' 

"He  led  the  way  to  his  cabin  and  T 
followed  him.  He  produced  tlie  rum,  and 
would  not  let  me  follow  up  the  subject  until 
we   had  both  drunk  two  stiff  glasses  of  it. 
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explaining  that,  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
notions  a  clear  head  was  necessary.  Then, 
having  filled  the  glasses  for  the  third  time, 
he  got  to  business. 

"  '  Now,  stranger,  what  is  your  notion  ?  ' 
he  inquired  encouragingly. 

"  I  answered  by  repeating  my  previous 
question — 

" '  I  must  first  know  whether  you  can  do 
anything  to  this  steamer  to  make  it  pass,  at  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  among  comparatively 
ignorant  people,  for  a  gunboat.' 

"  '  Wal,  yes,'  said  Captain  Shagg.  '  There's 
Union  Jacks  ;  there's  paint ;  there's  timber 
to  make  dummy  guns.  x\llowing  that  it  was 
worth  while,  I  reckon  *it  could  be  done. 
But  what's  your  notion,  stranger  ?  ' 

"I  explained  that  my  notion  was  that 
we  should  disguise  the  trading  steamer  as  a 
gunboat,  fly  the  Union  Jack,  and  proceed 
to  the  port  of  Libertad  as  the  plenipotentiary 
representatives  of  the  British  Government.' 

"  Captain  Shagg  tossed  off  his  glass  of 
rum  and  shook  hands  with  me  in  his  en- 
thusiasm. 

'"'And  bring  off  the  dago  in  the  night- 
shirt ?  And  arrest  the  President  ?  And  drill 
a  liole  in  him  if  he  argues  ?  Sir,  your  notion 
is  equally  creditable  to  your  heart  and  to 
your  head.  Sir,  it  appeals  to  my  chivalrous 
instincts  as  an  Amurrican  citizen.  Sir,  I 
tumble.' 

"  I  was  not  positive  that  he  had  caught 
my  meaning  quite  so  completely  as  he 
fancied.  For,  as  you  shall  see,  the  rescue 
of  the  British  Vice-Consul  was  not  the  only 
object  that  I  had  in  view.  As  I  had  secured 
his  co-operation,  how^ever,  it  seemed  super- 
fluous to  puzzle  him  with  further  details, 
lest  he  should  raise  objections.  It  would  be 
better,  I  felt,  to  spring  those  details  on  him 
later,  when  there  was  no  time  for  argument. 
In  the  meantime  we  had  plenty  to  do  in 
deciding  how  certain  obvious  obstacles  should 
be  overcome. 

"  First  of  all,  I  suggested,  there  were  the 
feelings  of  the  crew  to  be  considered  ;  but  it 
appeared  that  this  difficulty  w^as  not  serious. 

" '  You  leave  the  crew  to  me,  stranger,' 
said  Captain  Shagg.  '  They're  spoiling 
for  a  fight,  every  man  of  them  ;  and  if 
they  w^eren't,  I'd  put  a  sense  of  dooty  into 
them  till  they  w^ere.' 

"  Thus  reassured,  I  lifted  my  hat  and 
bowed  in  homage  to  this  terrible  disciplin- 
arian. He  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
filling  up  my  glass,  and  then  raised  an 
objection  of  his  own. 

"  '  Those  dagos  aren't  very  spry,'  he  said, 


'  but  they  aren't  absolute  durned  fools, 
either,  and  it's  more  than  likely  they'll 
expect  us  to  show  some  sort  of  papers,  just 
by  way  of  proving  who  we  are,  more  especially 
as  you  yourself,  if  I  may  say  so,  look  more 
like  a  Smoky  Mountain  prophet  than  a 
British  naval  officer.' 

"  This  time  it  was  my  turn  to  acknow- 
ledge a  compliment  and  reassure  the  captain. 

" '  What  can  have  led  you  to  imagine 
that  I  propose  to  figure  in  the  ridiculous 
light  of  an  ambassador  without  credentials  ? 
It  would  be  too  absurd.  Of  course  we  shall 
present  credentials.' 

"  '  Wal,  Ave  ain't  got  the  real  thing  aboard 
this  ship,  anyhow,  I  reckon,'  said  Captain 
Shagg  ;  and  his  stupidity  amazed  me. 

"  '  Do  you  imagine  that  the  newly  elected 
provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  w^ould  be  likely  to  recognise  the  real 
thing  if  it  were  shown  to  him  ? '  I  retorted. 

"  '  Maybe  not,'  said  the  captain  cautiously. 
'  But  I'd  guess  it's  likely  there'd  be  some- 
body mouching  around  who'd  recognise  the 
substitute.' 

"  '  You  think  so  ?  ' 

"  '  Wal,  why  not  ?  There's  the  ship's 
papers — they'd  know  those.  There's  the 
log-book — they'd  know  that.  There's  my 
master's  certificate — that  won't  flummox 
'em,  either.' 

"  He  w^as  apparently  intending  to  recite 
the  complete  list  of  more  or  less  official 
documents  on  board  his  vessel  ;  but  I 
interrupted  him  impatiently,  drawing  a 
document  from  my  own  pocket. 

" '  No  doubt  they  would  know  those 
documents,'  I  said.  'No  doubt  they  would 
also  recognise  your  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
book,  and  your  marriage  settlement,  and 
your  receipts  for  harbour  dues,  and  your 
tailor's  bills,  if  those  are  documents  which* 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with 
you.  But  do  you  suppose  the  average  newly 
elected  provisional  President  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Salvador  is  likely  to  recognise  this  ?  ' 

"  And  I  unfolded  my  paper,  which  was 
mounted  on  canvas,  and  read  with  solemn 
emphasis — 

"  Dieu  et  iMon  Droit. 

"  We,  John,  Earl  of  Kimherhy,  Baro7i 
Wodekouse,  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  Baronet, 
a  Ilember  of  Her  Britan?iic  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Comicil,  a  Knight  of  the 
Most  Nolle  Order  of  the  Garter,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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"  Request  and  require  in  the  name  of  Her 
Ma/jesty  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  to 
alloiv  Jean  Antoine  Stromholi  Kosnapulski 
{British  subject)  iravellintj  on  the  Conivnenf 
to  pctss  freely  unthout  let  or  hindrance  and  to 


I    had    a    bank    account  in  London ;    but 
Captiiin  Shagg  was  not  disheartened. 

"  '  Wal,'  he  said,  '  it  bhitfed  me,  anyhow. 

And  I  conckide  that  what  is  good  enough  to 

hUiff  me  is  good  enough  to  bluif  the  dagos. 

I'm  with   yon,  stranger,  in  your  gallant 

entei'prise.     Full  speed  ahead  I ' 

"  I  further  pointed  out  that,  in  order 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  ear,  the  credentials  of  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
must  be  tied  up  in  green  ribbon  and 
fastened  with  green  sealing-wax  ;  and 
Captain  Shagg,  with  the  natural  adroitness 
of  the  sailor  man,  showed  me  how  this 
could  be  managed. 


"  We  manned  a  boat  and  rowed  ashore." 

afford  him  every  assistance  and  protection 
of  which  he  may  stand  in  need. 

"  Given  at  the  Foreiyn  Office,  London. 

"The  American  skipper  listened  and 
was  visibly  impressed.  It  looked  as  though 
his  eyeballs  would  start  from  their  sockets 
in  his  astonishment.  He  banged  the  cabin 
table  with  his  fist,  exclaiming — 

"  '  Snakes  alive,  man !  that  is  the  real  thing, 
ain't  it  ? ' 

"  I  explained  that  it  was  merely  an  ordinary 
Foreign  Office  passport,  which  I  had  acquired 
through  my  banker  when,  for  a  brief  period, 


" '  T  have  no  ribbon,'  he  said,  '  but  I  can 
make  some  out  of  the  lining  of  my  hat.  1 
have  no  green  sealing-wax,  but  t  have  plenty 
of  green  paint.  It  won't  be  tlie  real  thing, 
any  more  than  the  papers  are,  but  it  wn'll  be 
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near  enough  for  the  dagos.  And  now  we'll 
pipe  all  hands  on  deck  and  tell  the  crew  just 
what  it's  needful  they  should  know.' 

"So,  our  plan  being  arranged,  the  pre- 
parations for  carrying  it  through  were  set  in 
hand  at  once.  We  hove  to  in  mid-ocean  and 
gave  the  ship  a  new  coating  of  black  paint  ; 
we  holystoned  the  deck  ;  we  smartened  up 
the  vessel's  rig ;  we  painted  some  spare 
spars  and  fixed  up  dummy  guns  ;  we  lettered 
H.M.S.  Terror  on  the  caps  of  the  crew  of  the 
gig  ;  and  we  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  con- 
spicuously. 

"The  result  was  satisfactory.  I  do  not 
say  we  could  have  stood,  inspection  by  an 
admiral ;  but  there  was  no  admiral  to  inspect 
us.  Captain  Shagg,  at  any  rate,  was  grati- 
fied and  confident. 

"  '  'Tain't  the  real  thing,'  he  repeated, '  but 
it's  near  enough  to  bluff  the  dagos.  No 
dago  will  express  doubts  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  show — more  especially  when  he 
observes  that  my  hand  is  deep  down  iu  my 
revolver  pocket.' 

"  And  he  added,  summing  up  the  situation 
generally — 

" '  The  proceedings  may  not  be  precisely 
regular,  but  they  are  regular  enough  for 
dagos.  On  an  errand  of  mercy,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  poor  cuss  catching  cold 
on  the  hillside  in  his  nightshirt,  other 
considerations  besides  those  of  regularity 
must  be  weighed.  I  stand  in  with  you,  sir, 
in  this  enterprise,  which,  as  I  have  remarked, 
does  equal  credit  to  your  heart  and  to  your 
head  ;  and  if,  as  I  venture  to  anticipate,  the 
British  Government  rewards  you  for  your 
noble  conduct,  I  look  to  stand  in  with  you 
in  that  little  matter  also.' 

"  For  Captain  Shagg,  as  I  have  hinted, 
was  less  quick-witted  than  myself.  He  had 
not  yet  gathered  in  what  manner  I  proposed 
to  make  the  adventure  profitable,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  him  before 
the  hour  for  taking  profits  came. 

"  As  we  conversed,  however,  we  were 
quickly  nearing  the  Port  of  Liber  tad,  and 
the  hour  for  stirring  action  was  at  hand. 

"  Steaming  slowly,  we  selected  a  point  of 
vantage  from  which,  if  our  guns  had  been 
real  guns,  we  could  readily  have  shelled  all 
the  principal  public  buildings  of  the  town — 
yet  so  far  out  that  we  could  not  be  too 
critically  examined.  Then  we  manned  a 
boat  with  the  most  presentable  of  our  sailors 
and  rowed  ashore. 

" '  You  do  the  palavering,  stranger,'  said 
Captain  Shagg.  '  When  the  shooting  begins, 
I'll  take  a  hand.     I  may  not  have  the  dis- 


tinguished manners  of  an  ambassador;  but  I 
am  uncommonly  quick  on  the  draw.' 

"  '  You  have  only  to  put  your  trust  in  me, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  shoot,' 
I  replied. 

"  '  Shooting  is  a  language  that  goes  with- 
out the  need  of  an  interpreter,'  Captain  Shagg 
protested. 

" '  So  is  my  Spanish,'  I  answered  proudly. 

"  '  Go  ahead,  then  ! '  said  the  captain  ; 
and  we  went  ahead. 

"  A  courteous  ofiicial  in  a  ragged  uniform 
received  us  on  the  quay.  He  represented 
the  Custom-house,  and  inquired  whether  we 
had  anything  to  declare. 

"  '  Better  shoot  now,  hadn't  I,  just  to  clear 
the  air  a  bit  ?  '  whispered  the  captain  under 
his  breath  ;  but  I  checked  his  enthusiasm 
with  an  authoritative  gesture  and  explained 
the  situation  to  the  Custom-house  official. 

"  The  sight  of  the  passport,  with  its  green 
ribbon  and  green  paint,  impressed  him  as  we 
had  expected.  He  bowed  like  a  footman 
and  said  he  would  summon  a  guard  of 
honour  to  conduct  us  to  the  presence 
of  the  President.  While  we  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  guard  of  honour  I  conversed 
with  him,  in  order  to  inform  myself  of  the 
precise  position  of  affairs. 

" '  I  understand,'  I  said  gravely,  '  that 
there  has  lately  been  a  change  in  the 
personnel  of  your  Executive.  Be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  exactly  what  has 
happened.' 

"  He  told  me,  supplementing  the  story 
which  I  had  heard  from  Captain  Shagg. 
There  had  been  a  revolution — as  I  knew. 
A  President  named  Gomez  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  President  named  Gonzalez. 
As  the  President  named  Gomez  had  shown 
some  reluctance  to  retire,  the  President 
named  Gonzalez  had  been  obliged  to  have 
him  stood  against  a  wall  and  shot.  There 
had  been  other  rioting,  but  order  was  now 
restored.  The  President  named  Gonzalez 
would  unquestionably  be  very  happy  to 
receive  the  accredited  representative  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  and  regard 
it  as  a  specially  fortunate  occurrence  that  he 
happened  to  be  at  Libertad  at  the  moment 
of  our  arrival,  so  that  he  could  see  us  there, 
without  troubling  us  to  travel  to  San 
Salvador. 

"  '  The  pleasure  will  be  nnitual,'  I  replied 
politely  ;  and  I  had  hardly  made  my  answer 
before  the  guard  of  honour  came. 

"  It  consisted  of  ten  ragged  soldiers 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  an  officer,  with 
plenty  of    tattered   gold   braid,   smoking   a 
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'  You're  not  President  of  this  Ive{)ublic  for 
the  benefit  of  your  health,  I  take  it.'  " 


Mexican  cheroot.     I  showed  the  officer 
my  embellished  passport.  He  examined 
the  outside  of   it  and,  being  satisfied 
that  it  was  in  order,  introduced 
self. 

"'1  am  Colonel  Sombrero,  of   the 
President's  bodyguard,'  he  said.      'If   your 
Excellency   will   do    me    the   great   honour 

of    accepting    a    cigar '      I   took    one. 

Captain  Shagg  said  that  he  preferred  a  pipe, 
and  lighted  up.  The  colonel  seemed  surprised 
at  his  choice,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
a  friendly  manner,  making  allowance  for  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  foreigners.  He  also  said 
he  was  sorry  we  had  not  announced  our 
intention  of  visiting  the  President,  as  in  that 
case  there  would  have  been  a  carriage 
waiting  for  us.  In  reply,  I  said  that  we  were 
willing  to  dispense  with  ceremony,  because 
our  business  was  of  a  pressing  character. 
'  In  that  case,'  said  Colonel  Sombrero, 
'  may  I  venture  to  invite  your  Excellencies  to 
be  so  infinitely  condescending  as  to  ride  with 
me  to  the  Plaza  in  a  tramcar.' 

"  '  A  tramcar  drawn  by  mules,'  I  answered, 
'  is  a  somevvliat  unusual  conveyance  for  an 
ambassador  ;  but,  our  business  being  urgent, 
we  will  waive  the  point.' 


"  So  we  got  into  the  car  with  the  officer,  while  the 
men  stationed  themselves  on  the  platform  beside  the 
driver,  and  rattled  through  the  streets. 

"  It  was  only  a  ten  minutes'  ride. .   Looking  out  of 

the  window  as  we  jolted  along  we  saw  many  signs  of 

the    recent   disturbances ;    wrecked   houses,   pillaged 

shops,  and  here  and  there  a  dead  body  being  removed 

for   burial.     But   the   disturbances   themselves  were 

over  ;  we  had  been  correctly 

informed    that    order   was 

restored. 

"A  few  minutes  later 
we  were  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the 
man  who  had  re- 
stored it.  He  was 
a  civilian,  some  five 
feet  high,  dressed 
in  a  frock-coat  that 
did  not  fit  him,  and 
a  pair  of  shabby 
trousers  that  had 
seen  better  days  ; 
his  collar  and  tie 
testified  to  a  toilet 
made  in  our  honour. 
The  expression  of 
his  face  was  not 
devoid  of  vigour, 
but  cunning  was 
f  even  more  promi- 
"^"^  nently  marked  upon 
it.  I  towered  con- 
spicuously above 
him. 

"'Attention!' 

called    the    colonel 

they  arranged  themselves 

two    sides   of    the    hall, 

still  smoking  cigarettes — to  smoke  on  duty 

being,    as    I     am    told,    the    privilege*  of 

the    soldiers   in   all   the    Central   American 

republics. 

"  President  Gronzalez  and  I  bowled  to  each 
other  with  distinguished  courtesy  ;  Captain 
Shagg  also  bowed  after  the  usual  careless 
fashion  of  a  seafaring  man.  The  colonel 
pulled  at  his  cheroot ;  the  soldiers  puffed 
their  cigarettes ;  and  I  proceeded  to  my 
business  without  delay. 

"  '  Here  is  the  letter  accrediting  me  to  the 
Government  of  your  Excellency,'  I  said.    '  If 

your  Excellency  does  not  read. English ' 

"  To  my  relief  he  shook  his  head. 

"  '  Yonr  Excellency  will  at  least  reco.i2:nise 


his  men,  and 
rows    on    the 


the  I^ritish  arms,  and  the  sign  manual  of  the 
I^ritisli  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.' 

"  His  Excellency  bowed  again.     He  said 
he  always  had  been  and  always  should  b^ 
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aniuuited   by  the   most   friendly   seiuiineiils 
towards    Her    Britannic   Majesty's    <Jo\ei'ii- 
nient:  and  as  lie  said  this  lie  handed 
me  back  my  passport,  \yhich  I   thrust 
into  my  pocket. 

" '  Your  Excellency,'  I  proceeded, 
affably  but  tirndy,  '  has  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  the  genuine- 
ness of  those  amicable  sentiments.' 

"  He  made  a  gesture  as  though  to 
signify  that  his  entire 
possessions  were  at  Her 
Britannic    Majesty's 


disposal. 

"'The  object  of  my 
mission,'  I  continued, 
'  is  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of   your   Excel- 
lency to  an   outrage 
conniiitted  upon  the 
person   of    He  r 
Britannic    Majesty's 
Yice-Consul,  and  to 
require     immediate 
satisfaction.' 

"  To  my   amaze- 
ment the   President 
was   not  at  all  em- 
barrassed.      He 
smiled   on   me  more 
graciously  than  ever. 

"  '  The  outrage  to  which  you  refer,'  he  said,  '  was 
committed  by  the  party  of  the  President  whom  I 
have  succeeded.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
ex-President  Gomez  has  already  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crime  ;  and  your  Yice-Consul — a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  personally  have  a  great  affection  and  respect 
—  is  now  reinstated  in  his  honourable  office.' 

"  It  was  not  what  I  had  expected  ;  and  Captain 
Shagg,  to  whom  I  interpreted  the  speech,  was  abso- 
lutely dumfoundered  by  the  turn  affairs  were  taking. 

"  '  Why,  durn,'  he  said,  '  this  dago's  a  white  man,  after  all.  We've  come  on  a  fool's  errand, 
and  the  sooner  we  quit,  the  better  for  our  health.  Else  he'll  fetch  the  other  dago  along,  and 
the  game'U  be  blown  upon,  and  vye'U  have  to  start  the  shooting  without  the  moral  support 
of  a  clear  conscience.' 

"  I  checked  him,  however,  and  introduced  the  necessary  modification  into  my  plan. 

" '  Captain,'  I  said,  '  it  was  arranged,  I  think,  that  it  was  I  who  was  to  take  co 
the  details  of  this  piece  of  business.' 

''  And  to  the  President  I  replied  — 

"  '  Your  Excellency  must  understand  that  my  instructions  require  me  to  verify  your 
Excellency's  statement.' 

" '  Naturally,'  he  answered,  with  more  gracious  affability  than  ever. 

"  '  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  see  and  speak  with  our  Yice-Consul.' 

"  '  Naturally.     He  shall  be  fetched.' 

"  '  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  with  him  in  private.' 

"  '  By  all  means.     A  room  will  be  placed  at  your  disposition.' 
^  ''  '  And,    after    the    interview,    it    will    be   desirable    that    I    should    speak    with    your 
Excellency  again.' 

"  '  You  will  add  to  the  favour  for  which  I  am  already  indebted  to  you  by  doing  so.' 


''We  wrestled  together 
on  the  floor." 
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''  The  iiiairs  politeness  was  absolutely 
irritating.  To  Captain  Sliagg  it  seemed  to 
foresliaclow  danger. 

"  '  Now  what's  til  is  fool-game,  stranger  ? ' 
he  protested. 

" '  Wait,'  I  answered  ;  '  the  game  is  not 
finished  jet.' 

"  For,  as  1  have  said  ahead j,  this  captain 
was  a  dull-witted  tliough  a  determined  man. 

"  My  calm  words  quieted  him,  however  ; 
he  waited  patiently,  with  his  eye  on  the 
President,  and  his  hand  in  his  revolver 
pocket,  while  I  conversed  apart  with  the 
Yice-Consul,  and  took  him,  as  far  as  was 
necessary,  into  my  confidence. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  report  our 
rapid  dialogue  ;  it  is  enough  to  give  the  Yice- 
Consul's  answer  to  my  arguments. 

"  '  Seiior,'  he  said,  '  President  Gonzalez  is 
my  friend.  But  justice  is  more  to  me  than 
friendship — especially  as  I  am  a  poor  man 
with  expensive  tastes.' 

"  Strange  words,  you  think  ?  Their 
meaning  will  be  clear  enough  when  I  relate 
what  happened  at  my  second  interview  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

" '  Your  Excellency,'  I  said,  returning 
with  the  Yice-Consul  by  my  side,  '  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  now 
completed  my  inquiries,  and  can  give  you 
my  decision  in  the  matter.' 

"  His  Excellency  bow-ed  and  showed  his 
white  teeth  smilingly.  The  soldiers  stood 
at  attention,  lighting  fresh  cigarettes  from 
the  stumps  of  the  old  ones  as  they  did  so. 
And  then  I  showed  my  hand,  and,  so  to  say, 
threw  my  bombshell. 

"  '  The  personal  behaviour  of  your  Excel- 
lency in  connection  with  the  unfortunate 
contretemps  which  has  brought  me  here  has 
been  beyond  all  praise.  I  have  the  honour 
to  thank  your  Excellency  in  the  name  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty.' 

"There  was  another  bow  and  a  fresh 
display  of  gleaming  teeth. 

"  '  But,'  I  continued,  '  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  your  Excellency  at  the  present 
moment,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as 
the  representative  of  the  State.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  your  Excellency  that,  in  a  civilised 
country  like  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  the 
responsibihty  for  an  outrage  that  has  been 
perpetrated  does  not  disappear  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  Government.  Changes  of 
Government  are  too  frequent  in  the  Republic 
of  Salvador  for  that  political  doctrine  to  be 
accepted,  even  by  the  representative  of  a 
friendly  Power.  On  the  contrary,  the  liability 
remains,  and  the  indemnity  must  still  be  paid. 


In  consideration,  however,  of  the  (H)rrect 
behaviour  of  your  Excellency  in  the  matter, 
I  am  prepared  to  fix  that  indemnity  at  the 
very  moderate  sum  of  r)0,000  dollars.' 

"  A  word  or  tv\'o  whispered  in  liis  ear  by 
the  Yice-Consul  liad  caused  Captain  Shagg 
to  listen  carefully  to  my  speech.  He  did  not 
understand  much  of  it,  but  he  caught  the 
essential  words,  '  50,000  dollars,'  and  his  dull 
intelligence  at  last  grasped  the  true  nature  of 
the  business  which  he  was  assisting  me  to 
carry  through.  He  went  so  far  as  to  with- 
draw^ his  hand  from  his  revolver  pocket  and 
slap  his  thigh,  exclaiming — 

" '  Bully  for  you,  stranger !  You're  a 
dandy  !     Durned  if  I  ever  guessed ' 

"  '  Hush  ! '  I  said,  fearing  lest  his  strange 
manners  should  arouse  suspicion  ;  and  he 
stopped  and  put  his  hand  back  into  his 
revolver  pocket  in  readiness  for  emergencies, 
while  I  turned  to  the  President,  saying, 
'  Your  Excellency's  reply  ? ' 

"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  laughed, 
pretended  to  think  that  I  was  joking  with 
him.     I  went  on  steridy — 

"  '  Your  Excellency  must  understand  that, 
though  I  speak  in  the  polished  phrases  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  my  demand  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  nature  of  an  ultiLiuitum,  failure 
to  comply  with  which  will  entail  a  rupture 
of  amicable  relations.' 

"  Not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  the 
President  said  that  the  rupture  of  friendly 
relations  would  be  painful  to  him. 

" '  It  will  be  the  more  painful,'  I  said, 
pointing  through  the  open  window  to  where 
our  steamer  flew^  the  Union  Jack.  '  It  will 
be  the  more  painful  in  that  its  first  conse- 
quence will  be  the  bombardment  of  this 
port,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  public 
buildings.' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  the  President  began  to  show  his 
temper. 

"  *  It  might  also  result,'  he  said,  *  in  your 
being  taken  straight  out  into  the  courtyard, 
blindfolded,  and  shot.' 

"  Captain  Shagg  caught  the  essential  word 
*  shot,'  and  once  more  interposed. 

" 'Shall  I  draw  ? '  he  said.  '  It's  wonderful 
how  reasonable  a  man'll  get  sometimes  when 
you  have  got  the  draw  on  him.' 

"  '  Keep  quiet ! '  I  urged.  '  There  won't  be 
any  shooting.' 

"  And  I  once  more  eyed  the  President 
carefully  and  took  his  measure. 

"  He  hardly  looked  a  coward.  Beneath 
the  manners  of  an  attorney  he  probably 
concealed  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  average 
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Spanish  American.  Unless  the  captain  got 
the  draw  on  him,  and  deterred  him,  it  was 
conceivable  (tliongh  not  very  likely)  that  he 
might  carry  out  his  threat.  There  was  also 
the  chance  that  he  might  be  just  obstinate 
enough  to  refuse  to  give  way  until  the  shells 
actually  began  to  burst  about  his  ears — which 
would  have  been  awkward,  as  we  had  neither 
shells  nor  guns  on  board  the  little  San 
Francisco  trading  steamer. 

"  Once  more,  therefore,  it  w^as  necessary 
for  me  to  modify  my  plan ;  and  I  modified  it 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  lines  suggested 
by  my  recent  Nicaraguan  experiences. 

'' '  Your  Excellency,'  I  be^an, '  our  lives  are 
no  doubt  in  your  hands.  But  the  whole 
might  of  the  British  Empire  is  behind  us, 
and  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  us,  you  are  putting 
your  own  head  into  the  hangman's  noose.' 

"He  was  obviously  frightened.  But  it  still 
was  not  quite  certain  that  he  would  give  way. 
He  might  merely  escort  us  politely  to  our 
boat,  and  then  withdraw  out  of  the  range  of 
shell-fire,  leaving  the  buildings  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  So  I  played  the  last  trump 
card. 

"  'On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  alone,  your 
Excellency,'  I  added,  with  the  sort  of  smile 
that  the  Central  American  understands,  '  if 
we  were  alone,  I  might  be  able  to  suggest ' 

"  He  motioned  to  the  soldiers  to  go  and 
smoke  their  cigarettes  outside,  and  then  I 
spoke  to  him  quite  frankly,  without  troubling 
to  w^'ap  up  my  meaning  in  nice  diplomatic 
phrases. 

"  '  You're  not  President  of  this  Republic 
for  the  benefit  of  your  health,  I  take  it,' 
I  said.  '  No.  You've  taken  the  Presidency 
for  what  you  can  make  out  of  it.  The 
salary  is  not  large,  but  there  are  perquisites.' 

"He  smiled,  beginning  to  catch  my 
meaning,  which  I  soon  made  absolutely 
clear. 

"  '  Yery  w^ell,'  I  continued.  '  Your  Ex- 
cellency imagined,  perhaps,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  fine  your  country  without  recognising 
the  service  w^hich  you  yourself  have  rendered. 
I  hasten  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  this 
is  not  the  case.' 

"  His  Excellency's  smile  was  now  broaden- 
ing to  a  grin. 

" '  My  proposal  is,  therefore,'  I  proceeded, 
'to  increase  the  damages  to  the  sum  of 
()0,()00  dollars — this  sum  to  include  a  sum 
of  1 0,000  dollars  by  way  of  honorarium  for 
your  Excellency.' 

"  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
stroked  his  chin  reflectively. 


"  '  If   you   had    said    75,000   dollars ' 

he  began  at  length.     I  paused,  weighed  the 
point,  and  answered  gravely — 

"  '  Including  25,000  for  your  Excellency  ? 
It  is  a  great  deal.  But  I  suppose  I  must 
strain  the  point — on  condition,  of  course, 
that  the  money  is  brought  to  me  imme- 
diately, and  in  cash.' 

*"  '  I  was  hoping,'  said  the  President,  '  that 
my  own  cheque  for  the  amount ' 

"M  said  cash,  your  Excellency,' I  repeated. 

"  '  Or  our  notes  ?  they  are  so  much  less 
cumbersome  than  our  dollars.' 

" '  Cash,  your  Excellency.  And  it  must 
be  fetched  from  the  bank  and  wheeled 
down  to  the  quay  for  us  at  once.' 

" '  You  drive  a  hard  bargain,  but  I  must 
perforce  accept  it,'  said  his  Excellency. 

" '  And  my  gun'll  cover  the  dagos  in 
charge  of  it,  by  way  of  keeping  them  out  of 
temptation,'  said  Captain  Shagg.  And 
then  he  clapped  me  on  the  back,  crying — 

" '  Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  cut  up  be- 
tween three  of  us  !  You're  a  dandy,  stranger, 
you're  a  dandy  ! ' 

"  But  alas  !  his  tone  was  different  when, 
a  few  hours  later,  having  steamed  far  away 
from  the  Port  of  Liber  tad,  we  had  hauled 
down  the  Union  Jack  and  assembled  in  his 
cabin  to  apportion  the  indemnity.  For  then 
he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  and  banged  upon 
the  table,  and  knocked  the  glasses  over,  and 
used  words  which  I  must  not  repeat. 

"  '  Compose  yourself,  captain.  What  is 
it  ?  '  I  inquired. 

"  '  What  is  it  ?  Why,  in  the  whole  of  this 
pile  of  dollars  there  ain't  one  honest  piece. 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  ain't  the  real  thing, 
any  more  than  your  papers  and  my  ship  were. 
They're  just  struck  to  unload  on  gambhng- 
hells.  It's  one  of  the  industries  of  that 
cursed  country.' 

"  It  w^as  my  turn  to  be  angry. 

"  '  You  knew  that,'  I  cried, '  and  you  never 
warned  me  !  You  dolt  !  You  thickhead  ! 
You  unconscionable  scoundrel  ! ' 

"  My  passion  got  the  better  of  me.  I 
flew  at  him,  and  we  wrestled  together  on 
the  floor,  while  the  Yice-Consul  whom  we 
had  rescued  pointed  out  a  better  way. 

"  '  Listen  to  me  !  Listen  to  me  ! '  he  cried. 
*  I  know  the  gambling-houses  w4iere  they 
buy  those  moneys.  I'll  take  you  there  to 
sell  them  !     I'll  get  you  a  good  price.' 

"  And  so  he  ultimately  did.  He  got  us,  in 
fact,  a  good  deal  more  than  we  should  have 
expected.  But  Captain  Ulysses  P.  Shagg  and 
Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski  were 
never  very  good  friends  afterwards." 


i'/ioto  by  Elliott  &  Fry,} 
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lip:ut.-gen.  thp:  hon.  sir  andiikw  clarke 

G.C.M.G.,    C.R. 

Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild, 
Our  new  cauf!:ht,  sullen  peoples, 
Ilnlf  devil  and  half  child. 

THESE  words  might  have  been  written 
of  the  Malays,  the  people  of  that  far 
distant  leg  of  Asia,  as  Sir  Andrew 
Clai'ke  knew  them  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Nay,  more,  Mr.  Kipling's  lines  are  an 
exact  text  to  the  story  of  empire  thus  arising. 

Take  a  map  of  the  world,  put  your  finger 
on  London  town,  and  from  there  move 
round  the  red  splotches.  As  you  do  so  the 
names  of  empire  -  makers  and  proconsuls 
flit  through  your  mind,  suggested  by  this 
splotch  and  the  other.  Here  one  man  has 
garnered  for  the  Empire,  there  another  ;  new 
territories  broken  in,  as  a  farmer  cultivates 
soil  which  had  been  barren.  You  find  your- 
self saying,  "  Well,  now,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  tale  of  such  and  such  a  work  from  the 
worker  himself." 

It  was  this  feeling  that  sent  me  to  Sir 
Andrew^  Clarke,  for  did  not  one  find  in  the 
unromantic  pages  of  the  "Colonial  Office 
List "  the  following  entry  :  "  He  mitiated 
the  operations  which  have  led  to  the  pacifi- 
cation and  present  prosperity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  "  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to  discern 
behind  these  bald  terms  all  the  stir  of 
nation-making.  Indeed,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
can  look  back  upon  a  career  of  singular 
and  varied   activity   in  the  interest   of   the 
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Empire.  Not  many  men  have  served  Britain 
and  Greater  Britain  as  he  has  done. 

To-day,  in  ripeness  of  years,  he  is  the 
Agent-General  in  London  for  the  great 
Australian  Colony  of  Victoria.  So  far  back 
as  1846,  a  young  military  officer,  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  then  governor  of  Yan 
Diemen's  Land.  He  fought  through  one  of 
the  Maori  wars,  joined  the  public  service  of 
Victoria,  and  eventually  became  a  Cabinet 
Minister  there.  Next  we  find  him  holding 
high  commands  at  home,  in  his  own  branch 
of  the  Army — that  is,  the  Engineers — and 
going  on  special  service  during  the  Ashantee 
war.  Again,  the  direction  of  naval  Tvorks 
called  him,  and  his  name  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  extension  of  the  arsenals  at 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  elsewhere.  Made 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1878, 
he  moved  over  to  India  two  years  later  to 
take  up  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  From  India  once  more  to  England, 
where,  as  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
Sir  Andrew  projected  and  designed  the 
defences  of  the  coaling-stations  and  com- 
mercial ports  of  the  Empire.  That  is  a  mere 
summary  of  his  record,  for  our  real  business 
here  is  with  one  chapter  of  adventure  and 
effort — the  Malay  Peninsula. 

"  AVhen  I  landed  there,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
"  things  were  in  a  very  confused  state,  so 
far  as  the  natives  were  concerned.  My 
business  was  to  clear  up  the  chaos  and 
anarchy  if  I  could  ;  only  I  fancy  that  my 
official  orders  were  to  report  upon  all  this. 
That,  perhaps,  is  another  matter,  since  I 
maybe  tackled  affairs  rathei*  than  sat  down 
to  write- about  them." 

But  what  had  been  before  ?  We  owe 
Singapore,  one  of  the  most  important  British 
stations  in  the  whole  w^orld,  to  the  foresight 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

"  The  other  day,"  remarked  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  "  I  was  talking  of  him  in  a  company 
well-informed  on  most  subjects,  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  hardly 
known.  Yes,  I  am  afraid  he  has  been 
neglected — at  least,  in  the  popular  sense  ; 
but  his  o^ift  of  Singapore  to  England  was  a 
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regal  (lowry.  Jfe  saw,  before  movSt  others, 
iluifc  wliat  we  needed  were  places  of  call  for 
distributing  our  produce  and  giving  us  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  sea  routes. 
Battling  against  endless  ol)stacles,  raised  by 
those  who  had  none  of  the  seer's  vision,  he 
was  eventually  able  to  plant  the  Flag  at  the 
very  point  of  the  Malay  Peninsula." 

The  comment  to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
the  centnry  on  Eaffles's  act  is  this — fifty 
steamship  lines,  trading  between  West  and 
East,  call  at  Singapore.  Every  ship  bound 
for  China  or  Japan  must  go  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  or  take  a  roundabout  route. 
Singapore   commands   the   gate  of  the  Far 


(k'cimated,  the  innnigi-aiit,  bard  -working 
(Jhinese  disorganised,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments themselves,  though  floatiug  the  Union 
Jack,  were  in  danger.  It  was  then  that  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  Years  of  gnerilla  warfare  " — he  repeated 
to  me  a  description,  given  by  him  before,  of 
that  scene  — "  years  of  guerilla  warfare 
between  rival  Malay  chiefs  and  their 
adherents  on  the  one  hand,  and  ))etween 
various  Chinese  societies  and  factions  on  the 
other,  had  put  a  stop  to  all  legitimate  work. 
Towns  and  villages  had  been  destroyed, 
nnnes  closed,  orchards  wasted,  and  fields  left 
uncultivated  for  years.     There  was  no  safety 
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East,  and  may  also  be  called  the  key  to  all 
Northern  Australia. 

With  it,  to  form  the  Straits  Settlements, 
there  are  Malacca,  Penan g,  and  Province 
Wellesley,  a  mainland  annexe  of  the  latter. 
That,  ronghly,  is  the  historical  situation,  for 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  doings  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Old  John 
Company  in  tliese  parts.  Well,  lying  be- 
tween the  different  Straits  Settlements  were 
Malay  States  in  whose  affairs  we  had  con- 
sistently declined  to  interfere.  Tnrbulence 
and  strife  were  always  abroad  in  them,  the 
Malays  holding  their  lives  cheaply.  By  and 
by  things  got  to  such  a  pass,  as  a  result  of 
these  internal  struggles,  that  trade  was 
paralysed,  the  native  population  was  being 


for  life  and  property ;  no  money,  no  trade,  and 
little  food  in  the  country.  Lawlessness  and 
oppression  prevailed  everywhere,  and  those 
who  found  it  hard  to  live  on  shore  took  to 
the  water,  and  made  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
the  scene  of  their  operations,  so  that  hardly 
a  day  passed  but  some  small  trading  vessel 
would  be  attacked  and  burned,  after  the 
entire  crew  had  been  murdered.  Probably 
at  no  time  had  the  ill  fame  of  the  Malacca 
Straits  so  truly  justified  their  reputation, 
for  acts  of  piracy,  as  in  the  opening  months 
of  the  year  1878." 

From  disorder,  empire  !  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  added  to  our  realms  the  Malay  States, 
which  were  in  this  barbarous  condition — 
added    them    in   fact,   whatever  the   form. 
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That   will   be   made   dear,  liowever,  as  we 
follow  him  in  his  task  of  regeneration. 

"  Here,"  he  remarked,  "  was  a  great  area 
which  had  no  civilisation  except  a  kind  of 
wild  jnstice.  In  all  that  territory  there  was 
not  a  stone  or  brick  honse,  not  a  vestige 
of  living,  as  we  nnderstajid  it.  The  people 
were  utterly  primitive,  even  to  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  them.  The  knife  was 
everywhere  ;  but  I  must  say  this  for  the 
Malay,  that  I  found  him  a  gentleman  cut- 
throat. He  murdered  with  courtesy,  let 
blood  politely,  so  that  a  Malay  executioner 
before  proceeding  to  business  would  beg  his 
victim  to  excuse  him.     With  equal  courtesy 


the  latter  would  reply  that  it  did  not  matter; 
and  really  nothing  then  mattered  in  the 
native  Malay  States.  But  the  folks  had 
many  good  qualities,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
always  keephig  a  promise.  Yon  had  to  study 
them,  to  understand  them,  and  then  to  work 
according  to  the  human  elements  Avliich  you 
found  to  your  hand." 

In  fine,  the  Malays  needed  to  be  rubbed 
the  right  way,  to  be  humoured,  and,  above  all, 
led  towards  civilisation  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  institutions.  The  first  native  State  which 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  took  in  hand  was  Perak, 
and  with  it  there  came  to  be  bracketed 
Selangor,  Paliang,  and  the  other  parts  which 
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a  map  sliows  as  the  Protected  Native  States  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  To-day  their  supreme 
welfare  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham,  one  of  Sir  x\ndrew  Clarke's 
younf]^  men  of  the  old  days  in  Malaya.  When 
you  deal  with  savages,  even  though  careful  to 
rub  them  the  right  way,  you  have  to  take 
risks.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  took  his,  but,  as  he 
placidly  put  it,  "  They  didn't  keep  me  from 
my  sleep.  You  don't  at  the  time  tliink 
much  about  risks,  whether  by  battle,  flood,  or 
field.  Tliey  are  a  detail  to  be  looked  back 
upon  when  you  have  leisure,  and  somebody 
else  has  curiosity." 

Sir  Andrew  escaped  assassination  by  civilly 
offering  a  cigar  to  a  native  chief,  but  only 
learned  of  his  escape  afterwards.  He  was 
going  somewhere  by  steamer,  and  a  Malay 
had  also  taken  passage  with  the  object  of 
assailing  the  Governor.  They  came  together 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  chief, 
being  a  gentleman  cutthroat,  like  the  rest  of 


his  nation,  dropped  assassination  for 
that  time.  To  return  deatli  for  a 
cigar — nay,  tliat  Avould  liave  been 
an  ungallant  barter.  The  dangers 
encountered  when  Sir  Andrew  went 
on  a  conciliatory  visit  to  Kajah  Bot 
were  obvious,  and  so  could  be  dis- 
counted in  advance. 

"  Eajah  Bot " — he  recalled  the 
incident — "was  a  picturesque  cateran, 
the  centre  of  a  whole  area  of  un- 
settledness.  He  lived  in  a  stockade, 
and  the  tribute  which  came  to  him, 
one  way  or  another,  went  again  upon 
his  retainers  and  those  whom  he  had 
to  keep  in  countenance.  Well,  fight- 
ing was  going  on  in  a  certain  part^ 
it  went  on  in  most  parts— between 
the  Malays  and  the  Chinese  settlers. 
I  w^anted  to  get  to  this  particular 
part  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
trouble,  also  I  wanted  to  open  up  the 
trade  channels  freely.  Rajah  Bot, 
in  his  stockade,  held  the  gate,  and  I 
decided  to  go  and  interview  him. 

"  Behind  me  was  the  influence  of 
the  English  ships  on  the  station — 
a  moral  influence,  really— and  one 
or  two  officials  accompanied  me. 
Broadly,  what  I  could  do  with  Eajah 
Bot  I  had  to  do  by  palaver  and 
persuasion — that  was  my  line  all 
through.  The  only  weapon  of  de- 
fence that  I  took  with  me  was  an 
umbrella  ;  I  hoped  the  Rajah  and 
myself  might  find  common  ground 
under  its  shadow.  He  thought  us 
ratlier  bold  to  walk  into  his  stockade  without 
so  much  as  a  warning,  and  said,  '  How  do 
you  know  that  I  might  not  kill  you  ?  '  He 
and  his  people  were  in  rags  and  tatters, 
living  a  life  which  afforded  them  few  com- 
forts. I  reasoned  w^ith  him  that,  if  he  would 
accept  my  proposals,  and  throw  his  efforts 
into  the  scale  for  an  ordered  country,  he 
would  soon  be  walking  in  silk. 

"  In  other  words,  I  had  to  convince  him 
that  the  line  of  civilisation  was  also  the 
line  of  advantage  for  himself.  It  was  a 
simple  philosopliy,  and  being  a  very  shrewd 
fellow  he  accepted  it — that  is,  I  got  my  way. 
Years  later  I  happened  again  to  meet  Rajah 
Bot,  and  he  was  holding  high  office  in  the 
State  of  Perak,  and  actually  wearing  silk. 
'  You  promised  me  I  should,'  he  greeted  me, 
'  and  now  here  I  am.  I  took  your  advice, 
and  I  am  high  up  in  the  confidence  of  my 
Sovereign.'  He  had  even  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  such  was  his  prosperity." 
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The  case  of  Ilajali  Bot  typifies  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  liaiidling  of  other  native  characters, 
turning  their  quahties  into  loyal  service. 
"  Personal  influence,"  he  quoted  himself  on 
that  policy,  "  has  always  great  effect  upon 
people  like  the  Perak  chiefs,  and  this 
influence  I  endeavoured  to  supply.  Where  it 
was  possible  I  sought  interviews  with  them 
and  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  evils  from 
which  the  country  was  suffering.  Their  real 
interests  were  peace,  trade,  and  the  opening 
up  their  country.  In  place  of  anarchy  and 
irregular  revenues,  I  held  out  the  prospects 
of  peace  and  plenty.  I  found  them  in 
cotton.  I  told  them,  if  they  would  trust 
me,  I  would  clothe  them  in  silk.  Their  rule 
had  resulted  in  failure  ;  I  offered  them  ad- 
visers who  would  I'estore  order  from  chaos, 
without  curtailing  their  sovereignty.  They 
were  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  as  the  vast 
majority  of  persons,  whether  wearing  silk 
bats  or  turbans,  usually  are."  That  latter 
sentence  held  a  flash  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's 
keen  insight  into  human  nature  and  the 
strings  wluch  move  it.  Comprehend  your 
people  and  then  govern  them.  That  also  was 
Sir  George  Grey's  specific,  for  between  him, 
as   empire-maker,   and    Sir    Andrew    Clarke 
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there  are  many  things  of  a  like- 
ness. 

The  Rajah  Abdul  Samad,  ruler 
of  Selangor,  needed  careful  man- 
agement, and  that  suggested 
another  story  to  Sir  Andrew.  A 
relative  of  the  Rajah's,  at  the 
head  of  a  boat-load  of  clansmen, 
had  murdered  the  crew  of  a 
Chinese  trading  vessel.  Only  a 
boy  escaped,  and  he  reached 
Malacca  and  told  Avhat  had  hap- 
pened. While  he  was  still  there, 
who  should  arrive  but  the  veiy 
pirates,  and  he  identified  them 
and  they  were  apprehended. 

"  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances," Sir  Andrew^  Clarke  took 
up  the  tale,  "they  would  have 
gone  before  the  English  courts, 
at  Singapore,  and  received  a 
term  of  imprisonment.  We  could 
not,  upon  the  evidence,  have 
tried  them  for  murder,  and  even 
if  we  had  hung  them  it  was  not 
a  punishment  likely  to  act  as  a 
strong  deterrent.  At  one  time  we 
had  as  many  as  700  Malay  pirates 
under  our  care  at  Singapore,  so 
you  can  imagine  our  anxieties. 
2  I 
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"  But,  to  cut  matters  short,  I  wished  to 
teach,  througli  the  band  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  a  lesson  hi  law  and  justice  to  the 
whole  native  mind.  I  Avished  to  show  that, 
whatever  a  man  might  be,  he  should  have  the 
fairest  conditions  of  trial ;  also  I  wished  to 
put  the  native  rulers  on  their  mettle  in 
securing  justice  and  so  helping  towards  the 
pacification  of  the  country.  With  all  that 
in  view,  I  got  the  marauders  from  Selangor 
on  to  a  ship,  and  carried  them  to  the  Eajah 
Abdul  Bamad,  saying,  '  Here  are  people  of 
yours  who  have  pirated  a  vessel  and  murdered 
the  crew,  who,  therefore^  have  been  guilty 
of  the  disorders  which  make  against  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  As  they  are 
your  people,  so  I  bring  them  to  you  for 
correction.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them  ?  ' 

"  The  chieftain  of  Selangor  had  won  for 
himself  rather  a  violent  character,  it  being 
said,  for  one  thing,  that  he  was  not  happy 
unless  he  killed  a  man  every  day.  He  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  me  at  the  outset, 
but  eventually  the  situation  presented  itself 


to  him  as  I  liad  desired.  His  relative  and 
the  other  pirates  were  tlierefore  put  on  trial, 
as  a  result  con\'icted,  and  then  executed,  all 
within  a  brief  time." 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke  here  went  and  fetched 
from  among  liis  curios  a  Malay  krh,  in  order 
that  my  somcAvhat  gory  curiosity  as  to  a 
Malay  execution  might  be  satisfied.  The  hrh 
is  a  long  dagger,  sharp  of  edge  and  point, 
apparently  a  deadly  weapon  in  attack  or 
defence,  certainly  unfailing  in  the  hands  of 
an  executioner.  Sir  Andrew  spread  his 
liandkerchief  on  my  left  shoulder — the 
method  of  the  thoughtful  Malay,  you  see,  as 
an  English  hostess  takes  out  her  whitest 
tablecloth— and  then  placed  the  dagger  above 
it.  The  Malay  sheath  for  that  foot  or  more 
of  steel  was  the  hollow  in  the  shoulder, 
beside  the  collar-bone,  and  then  into  the 
heart.  Yes,  it  was  very  interesting  ;  who 
could  doubt  it.^  Assuredly,  the  little  object- 
lesson  enabled  me  vividly  to  realise  the  arena 
of  toucli  and  go  in  which  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
fashioned  the  Malay  Prot:}cted  States. 

His  purpose  was  to  settle,  to  civilise  them, 
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to  bring  them  and  tlie  natnral  wealth  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  into  the  free  market 
of  the  world.  For  this  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  got  within  the  shelter  of  the 
Union  Jack,  yet  to  all  intents  each  State 
must  remain  self-governing  in  the  fullest 
sense.  The  secret  of  success  lay  in  mingling 
British  ascendency  with  Malay  rule,  advised 
by  resident  Britisli  officials.  That  was  what 
worked  out  in  the  treaty  of  Pangkor,  an 
historic  engagement  arrived  at  between  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  and  tlie  chiefs  of  Perak  on 
January  20tli,  1874.  Tilings  had  come 
round  to  such  a  shape  that  the  rajahs  really 
invited  him  to  make  the  Queen  over-ruler  of 
their  country.  This  was  his  tact,  as  he 
showed  his  sympathy  when,  setting  out  on 
the  mission,  he  took  with  him  a  shipload  of 
food,  to  meet  the  distress  which  existed  among 
the  Malays.     They  said  to  themselves — 

"  Whereas  we  have  had  no  food  under 
our  old  style  of  rule,  but  have  been  starving, 
here  is  plenty  of  food  brought  by  him  who 
also  brings  a  new  form  of  rule.  It  is  clear 
that  what  provides  food  abundantly  is  best, 
so  let  us  recognise  it." 

There  is  told  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and 
the  Britonising  of  the  Malay  States  a  story 


at  which  he  always  smiles — neither  contra- 
dicts nor  accepts  it,  only  smiles.  He  went 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  report,  not  to 
enlarge  the  Empire,  and  before  setting  out  to 
meet  the  Perak  chiefs  he  wrote  a  cablegram 
telling  the  authorities  at  home  of  his  plans. 
"  I  hope,"  he  is  supposed  to  have  said,  in 
handing  over  the  message,  "  that  no  teredo 
will  get  into  the  cable  and  so  delay  trans- 
mission." The  teredo,  be  it  explauied,  is  a 
sea- worm  which  bites  tlirough  the  covering 
of  a  cable  and  contrives  to  break  the  electric 
circuit.  Curiously  enough  the  message  was 
delayed  in  transit — doubtless  there  Avas  a 
teredo  in  the  cable — and  when  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  did  hear  from  London  it  was  a  sharp 
order  to  drop  his  empire-making.  The 
Empire  was  not  very  well  comprehended  of 
at  Downing  Street  in  those  days.  That  order 
came  too  late,  however,  for  the  treaty  of 
Pangkor  was  already  signed  and  sealed,  and 
Sir  Andrew  could  only  report  the  fact  to 
London,  with  regrets. 

Yet  there  was  no  treaty  in  the  ordinary 
dry,  red-tape  sense,  and  that  seeming  trifle 
was  a  large  element  toward  success.  It  was 
an  engagement — an  honourable  bond  for 
mutual    advantages  —  entered   into    by   all 
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concerned  ;  hence  elasticity  and  in  that 
elasticity  strength.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
heard  tlie  native  chiefs  calling  in  his  ear, 
so  to  speak,  ''  Come  np  and  lielp  ns  ;  you 
peo|)le  know  better  than  we  do,  and  we'll 
take  your  advice."  It  was  hands  all  round, 
and  if  the  grip  had  to  be  firm  sometimes, 
tliat.  as  we  know  in  our  own  stay-at-home 
lives,  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  true,  feeling 
friendship.  ^^ 

"  Standing  as  we  do  here,  on  the  grave 
of  ancient  empires,"  said  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
at  the  time,  "  let  it  be  our  mission  to  gather 
together  their  scattered  fi'agments  and  form 
them  into  the  cradle  of  a  new  and  fair 
dominion,  federated  in  justice  and  morality, 
which  will  exceed  in  usefulness  to  mankind, 
and  in  lionour  to  our  nation  and  faith,  all 
that  has  preceded  it  on  these  shores." 

It  was  nation-building  on  the  higher  plane 
— the  ideals  were  not  left  ont  of  sight,  but, 
indeed,  formed  the  lieart  and  basis  of  policy. 
And  as  an  illustration  of  the  strong  hand, 
fixed  on  seeing  things  go  justly,  take  the 
instance  of  a  Perak  chief  who  killed  a  man. 
The  Sultan  should  have  chastened  his  vassal 
for  this,  but  had  done  nothing,  whereupon 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  sent  him  a  little  sermon 
touching  the  beauty  of  fair  and  humane 
dealing  as  between  all  men,  great  or  menial. 
The  sermon  had  a  postscript  to  this  effect  :— 

"  We  seriously  caution  our  friend  that  in  no 
case  is  he  to  exercise  or  give  an  order  for  the 
death  of  any  man  without  the  order  being 
made  after  full  and  impartial  trial,  arid  with 
the    signature   of    approval   of   the   British 
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Resident ;  and  in  cases  of  sentence  of  death 
the  law  as  given  in  the  Koran  is  that  which 
should  be  followed." 

When  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was  asked,  not 
long  ago,  to  say,  as  a  result  of  his  experiences 
in  Malaya,  what  line  ought  to  be  taken  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Philippines,  he  answered 
in  such  suggestions  as  tliese  :  "  Secure  the 
co-operation  of  those  who  supply  the  sinews 
of  trouble  by  showing  them,  in  assured  peice 
and  prosperity,  a  better  return  for  their 
outlays.  All  public  notices  should  run  in 
the  name  of  the  native  States,  but  adminis- 
tration and  executive  proceedings  sliould  be 
concluded  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
tective Power.  Enlist  native  sympathies  by 
fairness  and  justice,  and  rule  through  native 
agents  supervised  by  carefully  selected  agents." 
The  great  way  with  **  sullen  peoples,  half 
devil  and  half  child,"  was  to  run  them  as  if 
tliey  were  running  themselves. 

Much  rule  is  implied  in  tlie  style  of  our 
Queen  as  "  Empress  of  India."  Wlio  first 
saluted  her  thus  ?  We  know  that  Beacons- 
field  proclaimed  the  Queen  as  Empi  ess  of 
India  in  1877.  The  compact  of  Pangkor 
was  entered  into  in  1874,  and  hi  a  procla- 
mation making  known  the  good  wishes  of 
"  the  great  Queen  of  England,"  Sir  Andiew 
Clarke  spoke  of  her  as  being  also  "  Queen 
and  Empress  of  India." 

There  were  many  ranees,  as  there  were  a  mul- 
titude of  rajahs,  in  i\Ialaya,and  another  Queen, 
in  far  distant  England,  had  not,  so  called, 
the  personal  significance  which  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  wished  to  convey.  But  the  Kaisar-i- 
Hind,the  Sovereign 
of  India,  the  Em- 
press of  India !  Ah, 
that  was  very  dif- 
ferent, India  being 
near,  and  the  might 
of  the  words  were 
comprehended.  It 
was  in  such  manner 
that  Malayland  grew 
red — a  single  task 
in  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  career  as 
the  proconsul.  He 
is  one  of  the  fathers 
of  free  government 
in  Australia  — the 
sole  survivor  of 
those  who  in  1858- 
54  -  55  gave  the 
island  continent 
constitutional  rule. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   FOREGOING   CHAPTERS. 

The  openin2;  chapters  introduce  Francis  Bothlield,  a  cosmopolitan  Englishman,  who  spends  his  time  in  leisurelv 
travel.  Visiting  Amaro,  he  hnds  the  city  in  a  state  of  almost  revolutionary  excitement  over  the  im- 
pending trial  of  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke,  who  is  accused  of  intrigues  both  political  and  scandalous.  His 
arrival  at  the  hotel  arouses  the  sudden  interest  of  three  officials  who  are  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ;  this  is 
explained  later  by  the  fact  that  he  bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Gottfried  von  Incke.  He  is  kidnapped 
by  these  officials  for  their  own  purposes,  and,  while  crossing  the  city  in  a  closed  carriage,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
whose  face  he  sees  for  a  moment  at  a  window.  He  is  subserjucntly  compelled  to  undertake  a  hasty  journe}^  towards 
the  border,  dressed  in  the  overcoat  of  the  man  whom  he  so  strangely  resembles.  The  journey  ends  in  a  carriage 
accident ;  and  in  the  general  confusion  Bothfield  manages  to  escape  and  returns  to  the  city,  where  he  goes  in  search 
of  the  girl  he  had  previously  seen  at  a  window  in  the  Kevolutionary  quarter  of  the  town.  He  discovers  her  being 
turned  out  with  her  aged  father  into  the  street  by  the  landlord ;  they  mistake  him  for  Ilerr  Goldberg,  a  cousin  and 
emissary  of  Von  Incke,  the  Count  having  originally  installed  the  two  at  the  inn;  and,  pursuing  this  advantage, 
Bothfieid  speedily  alters  the  condition  of  things,  and  has  the  landlord  cringing  apologetically  at  his  feet.  To 
Gisela  von  Radenstein  he  explains  his  real  identity,  and  that  his  appearance  at  the  inn  is  accidental ;  and  a  bond  of 
sympathy  is  further  established  between  them  by  the  discovery  of  important  letters  in  the  lining  of  the  overcoat, 
for  which  the  State  had  been  searching  and  that  were  required  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  Count  von  Incke.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn  being  surprised  at  the  keyhole,  listening  to  their  interview,  Bothfield  inadvertently  kills  him  in 
the  scuffle  that  follows.  In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  get  Gisela  and  her  father  away  from  the  inn  (which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Revolutionists)  and  the  dishonourable  Von  Incke,  Bothfield  hides  the  body  in  a  cupboard  in 
another  room.  The  real  Count  appearing  on  the  scene  at  that  moment  necessitates  fiight  on  Bothfield's  part,  the 
only  means  of  escape  that  presents  itself  being  a  secret  staircase  leading — whither  ? 


CHAPTER  yill. 

IN   THE   enemy's   COUNTRY. 

'E.    BOTH- 
FIELD'S 

feet  dropped 
down  the 
ladder  as 
scouts  ;  his 
eyes  could 
see  nothing, 
and  his 
hands  told 
him  only 
that  the  walls 
he  passed 
■'were  rough 
and  mouldy, 
and  that  they 
were  so  close 
together  that 
the  space  be- 
tween them  was  little  broader  either  way 
than  a  man's  shoulders.  The  well  had  in 
it  a  concentration  of  the  prevailing  reek  of 
the  Weissen  Hirsch  ;  it  smelt  of  dirt,  and 
beer,  and  bad  tobacco  with  an  appalling 
insistency,  and  a  mustiness  that  he  w^as  unable 
to  define  blended  with  the  other  odours.  It 
was   clear   that  the   ladder's  home  liad  not 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  in 
the  United  ^States  of  America, 
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much  connection  with  the  outer  air  ;  it 
seemed  likely,  indeed,  as  the  explorer  stepped 
down  and  down  without  meeting  more  than 
the  next  rung,  to  eud  nowhere  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth. 

"  Twenty-two,"  counted  Bothfield  to  him- 
self at  last,  and  found  his  feet  upon  bricks. 

He  held  the  ladder  with  one  hand — ready, 
if  need  came,  to  spring  back  to  it — and  felt 
about  him  with  the  other.  He  strained  his 
eyes  to  find  a  thinning  of  the  gloom  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  darkness  was  less 
intense  below  than  above.  Yet  his  hand 
touched  wall  and  wall,  no  matter  which  way 
it  went.  He  lowered  it  and  searched  at  the 
level  of  his  knees.  Something  yielded,  and 
a  faint  light  glimmered  at  him.  He  pushed 
again  and  found  that  he  w^as  moving  a  flap 
which  hung  unbolted  against  the  wall,  hinge 
uppermost. 

Bothfield  knelt  and  released  the  ladder. 
He  brought  his  head  down  to  his  hands, 
pushed  again  at  the  flap,  and  peered  out 
sideways. 

The  shutter  opened  upon  a  square,  low- 
ceilinged,  dusky  cellar,  into  which  a  little 
daylight  filtered  from  a  barred  window. 
The  floor  of  the  well  was  four  feet  above 
that  of  the  room.  Botlifield  took  stock  of 
the  situation,  crammed  his  legs  under  the 
flap,  and  squeezed  himself  outside  it. 

Rows  of  dimly  seen  shapes  dangled  from 
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the  ceiling  ;  on  closer  inspection  they  proved 
to  be  hams  and  sausage-strings,  and  the 
dark  ambushes,  behind  which  he  began 
by  suspecting  the  lurking  Count,  were  beer- 
barrels  and  pickle-tubs.  The  cupboard  out 
of  which  he  had  come  seemed,  on  looking 
back,  to  be  an  empty  oven.  The  cellar  was 
the  inn's  storehouse,  plain  to  see,  and,  as 
such,  must  have  communication  with  the 
kitchens.  The  outlook  of  the  window's 
upper  inches  confirmed  the  supposition,  for 
they  were  level  with  tlie  flags  of  a  back- 
yard, and  a  misguided  streamlet  of  sink 
water  was  trickling  lazily  thipngh  the  bars 
and  puddling  on  to  the  floor  below. 

All  this,  so  far  as  the  geography  of  the 
place  went,  was  instructive  ;  but  it  did  not 
help  a  man  whose  thoughts  were  on  an 
upper  storey.  Bothfield  looked  about  him 
impatiently,  and  saw  .doors  to  right  and  left. 
The  Count  had  gone  through  one  of  them ; 
and  as  there  were  but  two,  it  was  a  fair 
chance  that  he  would  be  met  at  the  next 
turn.  The  near  door  had  a  step  which 
meant,  seeing  that  the  far  one  was  flush  with 
the  floor,  that  it  was  six  inches  nearer  Gisela. 
Bothfield  opened  it,  found  darkness  again, 
and  sprawled  over  a  gritty  heap.  The  place 
was  a  coal-hole,  and  he  picked  himself  up 
with,  a  remembrance  of  his  entry  into  the 
Palace  of  Justice. 

His  fall  had  brought  his  outstretched 
hand  to  another  door,  and  he  pushed  boldly 
through  it,  encouraged  by  the  silence.  A 
passage,  an  angle — two  passages.  He  dived 
down  the  first  one,  twisted  and  drifted  into 
another.  There  was  no  light,  and  the  air 
was  thick  and  foul.  The  place  seemed  to 
have  become  a  labyririth  ;  but  a  slight 
upward  tilt  of  the  stones  under  his  feet 
spurred  him  to  imprudence,  and  he  stumbled 
blindly  on.  He  touched  damp  and  cob- 
webbed  walls,  searching,  as  he  plunged 
deeply  into  the  mazes,  for  landmarks  by 
which,  if  he  found  no  outlet,  he  might  know 
from  whence  he  had  come.  But — and 
whether  it  were  by  reason  of  his  feverish 
anxiety  to  return  to  Gisela  von  Kadenstein, 
or  of  the  absence  of  a  bump  of  locality,  of 
his  jumping  nerves,  or  all,  matters  nothing 
— he  pnlled  up  at  last,  after  rebuff's  from 
three  blind  alleys,  with  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  fairly  lost  his  way. 

The  notion,  at  first  tliought,  was  to  be 
doubted,  for  the  time  when  he  had  left  the 
ladder  was  scarcely  five  minutes  gone,  and  it 
did  not  seem  likely  that  so  sljort  a  period, 
and  so  confined  a  space  as  the  cellarage  of 
a    mean   inn,    could    baffle    wits    for    long. 


Bothfield  closed  his  eyes,  which  aclied  from 
straining  through  the  darkness,  and  tried 
to  remember  how  he  had  advanced.  He 
mapped  out  the  route  in  his  mind,  and  set 
to  work  to  follow  it.  Alas  !  It  brought 
him  only  by  a  few  rapid  turns  face  to  face 
with  the  barrier,  and  with  the  ti'ansformation 
of  a  suspicion  into  solid  conviction. 

Hands  and  ears,  to  the  seeing  man,  are  so 
poor  a  substitute  for  eyesight,  that  to  be 
without  light  is  to  be  almost  as  a  helpless 
babe,  and  Bothfield  leaned  against  the  wall 
and  groaned  at  his  impotence.  He  had 
blundered  in  the  spirit  of  hasty  adventure 
into  a  cul  de  sac  ;  he  had  cut  off  his  own 
retreat  ;  and  he  was  left  to  realise  that 
Gisela  was  probably  by  this  time  well  on  her 
way  to  the  danger  that  should  be  his.  He 
had  bragged  of  his  ability  !  He  had  declared 
himself  a  knight-errant,  had  even  begun  to 
think  something  of  his  poor  wits  !  AVhat 
manner  of  man  was  he,  when  it  did  not  need 
the  Count  of  Incke,  or  the  Reformers,  or. 
anything  but  his  own  imbecility  to  land  him 
in  the  slough  ?  This  it  was  to  be  an  amateur 
in  the  field  of  love  and  warfare. 

He  roused  himself,  pricked  by  the  sharp 
thoughts,  and  began  again  to  move  on. 
Chance  might  steer  where  memory  failed. 
He  had  the  idea  that  he  had  l)een  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  a  circumscribed  space,  and 
another  effort  might  help  him  to  escape  from 
it.  He  groped  his  way  from  one  passage  to 
another  and  stole  onwards. 

His  hand,  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the 
wall  in  advance,  slipped  suddenly  round  a 
corner  and  felt  a  gap.  He  followed  it  with 
his  eyes  and  blinked  into  what  seemed  to  be 
a  deep  recess,  with — a  gleam  of  hope  shot 
out — a  chink  in  its  depths  through  which 
there  strayed  a  ray  of  faded  daylight. 

Bothfield  edged  himself  through  the 
opening  and  so  into  the  cell,  if  cell  it  were. 
Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  then  tip-toed 
towards  the  light  with  infinite  precaution. 
For  there  was  a  rumble  of  voices  near,  and 
by  sticking  close  to  the  crack  he  could  see 
and  hear,  as  a  moment  assured  him,  things 
that  would  turn  his  error  into  quick  and 
solid  profit. 

The  peep-hole  was  made  by  a  badly  fitting 
brick.  It  was  at  a  convenient  height,  and 
Bothfield  looked  and  listened. 

A  basement  room,  which  had  at  one  time, 
perhaps,  had  no  higher  use  than  the  first 
cellar,  was  now  rudely  furnished  with  trestle- 
table,  benches,  and  a  chair  or  two.  Its  end 
Avindow  was  barred,  and  appeared  to  look 
upon  a  blank  wall  ;  another,  high  up  on  the 


'  It  was  the  Count  who  strode  aud  talked/' 
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opposite  side,  had  darkness  behind  it.  The 
walls  were  of  undressed  brick,  and  on  the 
table  were  pens  and  ink-bottles,  and  some 
scattered  sheets  of  paper.  The  floor  was 
flagged  with  great,  uneven  stones,  and  so 
badly  laid  were  they  that  Bothfield  could  see 
one  near  to  him  that  rocked  and  trembled 
every  time  that  it  was  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  a  restless  speaker  in  his  wild-beast  pacing 
of  the  room. 

It  was  the  Count  who  strode  and  talked  ; 
and  his  audience  was  a  stout,  pock-marked, 
plain  young  man  who  leaned,  feet  crossed, 
against  the  table.  He  had  a  heavy  face  and 
a  bristling  bullet  head — the  liead  of  a  mail 
who  was  planned  to  be  a  lighter  and  a  partisan, 
while  leadership  and  diplomacy  were  left  to 
brighter  people.  Bothfield  knew  him,  when 
Fate  unravelled  the  skein,  for  the  only  man 
to  whom  Incke  had  ever  willingly  permitted 
a  glimpse  of  his  hatreds  and  his  ambitions. 
He    discovered     him     now    to     be    Anton 


Goldberg. 
"  A  spy  ? 


A  spy  ?  A  spy  ?  "  the  Count 
was  saying,  swinging  his  arms  and  doubling 
the  sinister  frown  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  That  is  it,  of  course,  Anton ;  but 
what  is  the  idea  in  sending  him  to  personate 
you,  a  trick  bound  to  be  easily  discovered  ? 
And  why  this  vast  interest  in  Radenstein  and 
his  daughter  ?     It  baffles  me." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  said  Goldberg,  examining  his 
nails  and  trimming  a  corner  with  his  teeth. 
"  That's  the  very  thing  people  have  said  of 
you.     Why  this  interest  ?  " 

The  Count  took  no  notice  of  the  inter- 
ruption. 

"  He  had  the  heels  of  me — he's  gone,"  he 
said.  "  I  scared  him  away  before  much 
harm  was  done.  But  when  I  go  to  the 
Radensteins  to  hear  their  version,  it  is  all 
the  cock-and-bull  story  of  my  cousin.  Gisela 
knows  more — I'll  swear  to  that.  .  .  .  We 
will  thrash  it  out  presently,  she  and  I.  And 
then  this "  He  tossed  the  little  note- 
book to  the  table.  "The  entries  are  in 
English — jottings  of  the  trains  from  Rome. 
And  ril  swear  the  clothes  and  baggage  came 
from  London.  Now,  what  the  devil  brings 
the  fellow^  by  express  from  Italy  ? " 

"  Talking  of  these  Radenstein  friends  of 
yours,"  said  Goldberg,  who  was  placidly 
following  out  his  own  train  of  thought,  "  you 
don't  say  why  they  are  here.  If  for  the 
game  reason  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Weissen  Hirsch,  the  unknown's  interest 
in  them  is  not  unnatural." 

"  So  ?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  something. 
They  are  not." 


Bothfield 's  ears  began  to  tingle.  He 
held  his  breath  in  his  eagerness  not  to  miss 
the  words. 

"  For  pleasure,  then  ?  " 

Goldberg  spoke  in  a  slow,  monotonous 
tone  ;  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  his 
remarks  and  queries  w^ere  prompted  by  a 
simple-minded  curiosity,  or  were  pronounced 
ironically. 

"  For  pleasure,  then  ?  "  he  reiterated. 

"  31]/  pleasure,"  said  the  Count.  He 
stopped  walking  up  and  down  the  room  and 
faced  his  cousin,  back  turned  to  Bothfield's 
peep-hole.  "  I  had  my  reasons  that  they 
should  be  here,  and,  as  I  don't  think  per- 
suasion would  have  done  it,  I  went  to  work 
another  w^ay.  Herr  von  Radenstein-— who 
is,  between  you  and  me,  a  feather-headed  old 
fool,  all  unfit  to  be  the  father  of  the 
charming  Gisela — is  a  devotee  at  the  shrine 
of  Liberty.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
him  that  his  mild  devotions,  which  I  helped 
him  to  supplement  with  a  little  practical 
charity — had  endangered  his  freedom.  It 
was  well  conceived— a  trifle  of  plot,  a  little 
posing,  and  pouf  !  away  flew  a  frightened 
audience  to  my  shelter  at  the  Weissen 
Hirsch." 

'•  And  how  are  you  going  to  get  them 
back  ?  "  drawled  Goldberg. 

The  Count  had  begun  his  pacing  again, 
and  his  frown  had  deepened. 

"...  There  is  only  this — suppose  they 
should  have  communicated  with  friends,  and 
the  man  should  have  come  from  them  ?  .  .  . 
Another  nail  in  my  coffin.  But  no  ;  Kurt 
and  Karl  knew,  at  least,  how  to  take  charge 
of  letters.  .  .  .  Get  them  back  ?  The  father 
may  go  when  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  leaves 
his  daughter  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Goldberg  thoughtfully. 
"  You  are  in  love  ?  You  want  to  be 
married  ?  " 

Incke  did  not  trouble  to  answer  the 
question  ;  he  thrust  it  to  one  side  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

"Let  us  leave  that  alone,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "  The  man  has  run  away ;  he 
has  learned  (I  believe)  nothing  to  injure  us  ; 
if  he  brings  the  police  upon  us,  they  will  do 
no  more  than  hammer  stupidly  upon  the 
public  door,  as  they  have  done  before  ;  the 
Radensteins  are  still  tethered  by  their 
imagined  danger.  Presently  I  will  have 
something  to  say  to  them.  Listen  to  me 
now  on  another  matter. 

"  I  w^as  taken  to  the  House  of  Detention 
in  a  certain  grey  overcoat  that  I  value  very 
highly.      It  contains,   in    its  lining,   some 
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important  documents.  They  juggled  me 
out  of  the  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
to  whisk  me  across  the  frontier,  and  I  left 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  It  must  he 
got  back  ;  that  is  why  I  am  here  at  this 
moment." 

"  Why  not  write  for  it  ?  " 

"  My  good  cousin,  the  Prince's  agents  are 
so  deeply  impressed  by  their  conviction  of 
my  subtlety,  that  if  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
recover  the  coat,  they  would  at  one  dissect  it 
into  fragments  to  learn  the  reason  Avhy." 

"  They  would  be  quite  right,"  Goldberg 
said  with  gravity.  "  You  have  always  six 
motives  for  one  action.  You  are  very  clever, 
Gottfried.  Now,  for  me,  gi\Q  me  a  fistful 
of  sword-hilt,  and  I  don't  want  to  think 
about  anything.  But  you  are  different.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  had  come  back  to 
fight  somebody." 

"So  I.lxave,"  said  the  Count,  and  his  lips 
curled  in  a  grin.  "  I  never  forget  an  enemy; ' 
no,  not  the  Prince  who  cast  me  off  ;  nor  the 
Princess  who  bade  him  ;  nor  even  Gisela  in 
her  tantrums.  I  fight  them  all,  but  not  in 
your  crude  way.  I  shall  rest  content  when 
the  Prince's  gimcrack  throne  collapses  ;  when 
the  fair  Princess  flies  across  the  frontier  ; 
when  Gisela,  pretty  dear,  is  glad  to  creep 
to  her  husband's  feet  and  give  her  kisses 
meekly.  I  shall  rest,  then,  as  conqueror,  as 
master,  as — who  knows  !  The  Prince  laughs 
at  the  Reformers  ;  perhaps  he  is  right — now. 
They  are  a  gang  of  ignorant  blockheads,  I 
admit ;  but  they  have  taken  me  to  be  their 
leader,  and  they  are  becoming  an  organisa- 
tion from  an  unruly  mob.  I  have  power  in 
my  hands  already.  Watch  it  grow,  xinton  ; 
watch  it  grow  !  " 

His  face  blazed  for  a  second  ;  at  the  next 
the  fire  died  out  and  anxiety  came  back. 

"  But  first  I  must  recover  the  overcoat," 
he  said.  "  Where  are  Kurt  and  Karl  ?  I 
called  a  meeting  on  my  arrival,  and  it  must 
be  nearly  time  for  it.  Go  out,  Anton,  and 
see  if  the  members  of  the  Society  are  waiting 
to  attend." 

Goldberg  disappeared  obediently,  and  the 
Count  took  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  thrust  his  chin  into  his  hand,  and  con- 
tinued his  thoughts  in  silence. 

Bothfield  withdrew  himself  from  the  chink 
with  an  exulting  heart.  He,  too,  wanted 
leisure  to  think,  and  to  consider  the  profit  of 
eavesdropping.  The  darkness  of  the  cell 
felt  cool  and  relieving  ;  it  cleared  the  brain, 
and  he  was  able  to  weigh  the  situation  at 
his  ease. 

The  old  man  had  been  deceived,  as  Gisela 


had  thought.  There  had  been  no  danger  ;  it 
had  all  been  a  lie  ;  and  it  w^as  for  his  ow^n 
ends  that  Gottfried  von  Incke  had  hustled 
these  two  innocent  souls  into  the  company  of 
thieves  and  blackguards.  He  pretended  to 
some  love  of  Gisela  ;  this  was  his  method  of 
expressing  it.  Bothfield,  whose  brain,  whose 
heart,  whose  soul  w^ere  full  of  a  trembling 
tenderness  towards  the  girl,  who  would  have 
slept  upon  spikes,  cheerfully,  that  she  might 
lie  in  swansdown,  whose  pulses  throbbed  at 
the  recollection  of  her  sweet  eyes  and  the 
scent  of  her  careless  hair,  measured  the  man's 
villainy  by  this  one  act,  and  found  it  bottom- 
less. He  would  pit  himself  against  the 
Count  with  all  his  energies  ;  he  would  not 
rest  until  his  ambitions  were  fulfilled.  No 
more  faltering,  no  more  backsliding,  now  ! 

Tlie  Count  had  no  suspicions  of  the  v/here- 
abouts  of  the  letters.  The  fears  of  an 
adverse  reception  from  the  bureau  were 
scattered.  Gisela,  who  must  be  by  now  on 
her  way,  with  her  mission  perhaps  well-nigh 
accomplished,  stood,  it  appeared,  in  small 
peril,  after  all.  Bothfield  found  his  hands 
suddenly  free  and  felt  them  itch  to  be  at 
Incke's  windpipe.  Wherefore  he  took  the 
plain  course  and  smuggled  once  more  against 
the  peep-hole,  to  learn  from  the  forthcoming 
meeting  all  that  he  desired  to  knoAV.  He 
hardly  felt  excited ;  that  had  passed  when  he 
had  heard  that  the  Radensteins  had  an  open 
door  before  them.  He  would  wait  a  little, 
liear  a  little ;  then,  he  would  break  out 
somehow,  somewhere,  and  bring  Justice  to 
her  prey.  He  was  a  lame  and  halting 
performer  in  tins  whirl  of  violent  action  ; 
already  his  strength  ebbed,  his  limbs 
trembled.  But  he  had  foreign,  unexpected 
resolution,  and  if  Fortune  were  kind,  he,  too, 
would  help  to  mete  out  punishment. 

How  w^as  the  girl  faring  ?  The  question, 
even  though  his  fears  for  her  w^ere  quelled, 
could  not  but  torment  him.  He  knew  she 
had  courage  and  address;  he  prayed  that 
she  might  be  safe ;  and  he  w^ondered,  thirstily, 
when  he  would  see  her  again.  He  guessed 
at  long  and  thorny  paths  between  them,  and 
lamented  inwardly  as  he  thought  of  the  per- 
plexities that  must  have  come  to  distress  her, 
and  the  fresh  fears  that  must  have  sprung 
into  her  mind,  when  the  locked  door  cut  off 
his  return.  He  had  not  been  able  to  send  a 
word  to  comfort  her  !  .  .  .  But,  please  God, 
his  thoughts  raced  on,  he  would  comfort 
her  by  and  by. 

The  Count,  in  the  quiet  room,  had  put 
aside  his  meditation  meanwhile,  and  was 
engaged  upon  some  meat  and  bread,  washed 
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down  by  the  gurgliiifj:  contents  of  a  flask  that 
had  been  drawn,  with  the  food,  from  his 
pocket.  He  ate  with  a  snapping  noise, 
hnngrily  ;  his  manner  showed  that  meat  and 
he  had  been  strangers  of  late.  The  fact 
reminded  Botlifield  that  he,  too,  had  an  ache 
about  the  waistcoat,  and  that  it  was,  even  as 
hours  go -and  he  measured  now  l)y  events 
— a  long  time  since  he  broke  fast  in  the 
baker's  shop.  He  eyed  each  mouthful  with 
a  wolfish  envy,  and  he  was  entirely  glad  when 
the  entrance  of  the  Eevolutionists  made  the 
Count  swallow  his  snack  with  a  gulp,  and 
plump  the  half-empty  packet  beside  him  on 
the  table. 

The  door  swung  open  and  Goldberg 
entered,  behind  him  Brother  Karl,  and  in 
their  wake,  after  a  pause  filled  by  exchange 
of  sign  and  countersign,  a  tail  of  shambling 
fellows  before  whom  it  was  evident  the 
Count  swam  magnificently,  amid  some  side 
glances  and  suspicions,  as  a  whale  among  the 
minnows.  They  clustered  on  the  threshold, 
twisting  caps  and  shuffling  feet.  Incke 
saluted  them  and  spoke. 

"  Brother  Baumgartner,  yours  is  the  door- 
keeper's office." 

A  man  in  a  workman's  blouse  responded 
by  locking  and  barring  the  door  behind 
them.  The  rest  advanced  to  the  tal)le  and, 
in  answer  to  the  Count's  impatient  gesture, 
seated  themselves  about  it.  The  onlooker 
studied  them  through  the  crack  with  interest. 
They  were  truly,  as  Cossebaude  had  said,  the 
scum  ;  but  none  the  less  formidable  for  that. 
They  were  heavy-mouthed,  round-backed 
men,  their  hands  seamed  with  hard  work, 
and  their  eyes  dulled  w'ith  servitude  ;  sullen 
oxen,  that,  left  alone,  could  only  blunder  and 
bellow,  but  which  would  plough  many  a 
broad  acre  behind  the  cunning  master.  One 
or  two  of  the  faces  were  criminal  ;  all  were 
brutal.  Incke's  hand  was  upon  the  plough  ; 
whither  would  he  guide  it  ? 

It  was  a  strange" sight  for  English  eyes  to 
see,  a  revelation  of  one  of  the  undercurrents 
that  swirl  in  less  enlightened  countries  than 
our  own.  Tlie  low,  dirty  room,  with  its 
barred,  blank-eyed  window,  the  trestle-table, 
the  Count's  clever  hawk-face  at  the  end,  with 
Goldberg's  stolid  one  behind  it,  and  beside 
the  board  the  children  of  Demos.  One 
fellow  had  a  butcher's  knife  within  his  girdle  ; 
another's  hands  were  stained  with  dye,  a 
third  was  obviously  a  road-scavenger.  Their 
trades  were  dissimilar,  but  by  caste  and 
clothing,  and  by  the  stamp  of  a  common 
degradation,  they  were  comrades.  Bothfield, 
eymg  the  men,  could  not  but  conclude  that 


the  cause  of  freedom  in  Amaro  was  in  no 
great  need  for  champions,  if  these  rough 
malcontents  were  all  that  it  would  muster  for 
defence. 

Incke  looked  them  up  and  down. 
"  Where  is  Brother  Kui-t  ?  "  he  said. 
Karl  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Brother  Kurt  told  me  this  morning  that 
he  had  work  to  do,  and  left  the  office.  Since 
then  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  I  suppose  tlie 
business  took  him  longer  than  he  thought. 
Also,  your  Excellency,  w^e  did  not  know  when 
to  expect  you  back.  .  .  .  May  I  congratulate 
your  Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
on  your  acquittal  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Incke.  "  I  don't 
understand  this  affair  of  Kurt's,  for,  if  you 
remember,  he  w^as  enjoined  to  watch  over  the 
Society's  interests  here  during  my  absence, 
and  he  has  apparently  deserted  his  post.  How- 
ever, that  can  be  seen  to  later.  We  have  met. 
Brothers,  to  continue  our  duties  in  connection 
with  this  Society,  to  hasten  the  foundations 
of  a  republican  system  of  government,  to 
forward  tlie  cause  of  the  masses,  and  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  their  present  tyrants,  by 
any  means  that  seem  to  us  expedient,  a  recog- 
nition of  their  insecure  position,  and  of  the 
rights,  the  intentions,  and  the  powers  of  the 
people." 

He  reeled  off  the  declaration  with  a  glib- 
ness  that  showed  it  to  be  a  formula.  His 
tone  simulated  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  double 
frown  was  there,  and  his  hands  were  restless. 
Bothfield  judged  him  consumed  with  eager- 
ness to  get  to  his  own  business.  But  among 
these  men,  it  was  plain,  he  must  play  his 
part,  and  the  growl  of  appreciation  from  the 
assembly  that  followed  his  words  showed 
that  it,  at  least,  w^as  all  in  earnest. 

"  Brother  Haering,  how  did  your  mission 
go?" 

A  little  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table  rose  to 
reply.  He  seemed  a  man  of  more  intelligence 
than  the  rest,  but  he  had  the  hollow  cheeks 
of  the  enthusiast. 

"  Well  enough.  Excellency.  Our  friends 
at  Pest  are  willing  to  send  us  the  material 
and  the  man  to  make  the  instrument  ;  witli 
it,  they  tell  me,  one  can  blow^  up  a  cathedral, 
or  send  a  coachload  of  princes  to  hell." 

"  Oh,  are  you  talking  about  the  infernal 
machine  ?  "  said  Goldberg,  with  his  drawl. 
"  You  think,  perhaps,  it  would  have  a  good 
moral  effect.     Eh  ?  " 

*'  If  a  moral  effect  is  to  split  the  Prince 
and  his  toadies  into  dusty  fragments,  and  to 
strike  bitter  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
rest  of  their  kind,  then  I  believe  there  will 


"They  were  truly,  as  Cossebaude  had  said,  the  scum,' 
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be  a  moral  effect  in  this  city  some  day  soon," 
said  Haering,  and  Goldberg  laughed  for  the 
first  time  in  Bothfield's  hearing.  The  Re- 
formers looked  at  him  with  lowering  faces, 
and  his  smile  was  wiped  out  by  the  old  stolid 
stare.  Bothtield  wondered  what  he  was 
doing  in  this  odd  convention,  and  thought 
that  the  Count's  magnetism  and  the  itching 
sword-hand  had  much  to  do  with  his 
presence. 

"  I  have  the  papers  about  it  here,"  said 
Haering,  tugging  at  an  inner  pocket.  "  I 
lay  them  upon  the  table  now  f  oi"  the  Society's 
inspection."  , 

Incke  had  his  chance  ;  Bothfield  saw  that 
he  meant  to  take  it  in  the  upward  flash  of  his 
face  and  the  jerk  of  his  hand  as  he  caught 
the  words.     He  spoke,  however,  very  coolly. 

"You  speak  of  papers,  Brother.  It  re- 
minds me  that  a  very  serious  loss  occurred  to 
me  during  my  recent  imprisonment.  Perhaps 
I  have  the  Society's  permission  to  interpolate 
the  story  here  ?  ^ 

"  The  police— you  know  their  honesty  and 
their  good  faith,  Brethren — took  opportunity 
when  I  was  in  their  hands  to  steal  from 
me  an  overcoat,  in  the  lining  of  which  were 
some  valuable  private  papers.  Once  before 
I  appealed  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  to  you, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  packet  I  required 
then  was  restored  to  me." 

"  I  did  that,"  said  a  weasel-faced  individual 
complacently.  "  I  ^^and  Brother  Nixchet. 
We  nabbed  it  under  the  very  nose  of  Engel- 
stadt.  What  fools  the  police  are  !  Have 
you  ever  seen  me  lift  a  ticker  ?  " 

Goldberg's  face  twitched  -,  and  Incke 
covered  the  sudden  loquacity  by  his  own 
speech. 

"  Arrange  it  among  yourselves,  Brothers. 
I  wijl  entrust  a  full  description  of  the  article 
to  you,  and  you  will  be  of  great  service  to 
me  if  you  can  get  it  back — at  once.'" 

Jlis  anxiety  showed  in  the  last  words,  and 
Bothfield  saw  why  he  had  tried  to  conceal  it. 
The  Brothers  had  militant  suspicions  ;  they 
wei^e  Avilling  that  Incke  should  lead  them  if 
he  divoted  himself  to  the  Society's  aims  ; 
but  they  jibbed  when  it  was  suggested  that 
they  should  act  as  catspaw.  Bothfield  had 
driven  behind  mules  once — he  remembered 
their  customs. 

"  We  came  to  talk  about  Keppich's  bomb, 
didn't  we  ?  "  said  the  slaughter-house  man. 
"  I  don't  see  what  his  Excellency's  papers 
have  to  do  with  that.  The  affair  before, 
now — Brother  Fingelmann  boasts  of  it, 
because  he  was  the  tool,  but  it  helped  the 
Society  not  an  inch  onward,  that  I  could  see. 


It  was  all  to  do  with  the  trial  at  which  his 
Excellency  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and 
we  worked  for  him  then  because  his  Excel- 
lency is  our  chairman,  and  our  leader,  and 
can't  be  spared.  But  what  have  we  to  do 
with  private  papers  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  same  case  as  before,"  said  Incke, 
the  frown  deep.  "  The  papers  jeopardise 
my  liberty.  Therefore  they  must  be  re- 
covered. Would  you  risk  me  now,  when 
everything  is  in  readiness  ?  Aren't  Ave 
going  to  put  the  Prince  out  of  the  way,  and 
step  in  through  the  gap  ?  Who  has  laid 
the  plans  but^I  ?  I  will  not  argue  the  point 
further,  Brethren,  but — who  will  step  out 
now  and  take  my  place  ?  " 

He  stood  back  and  motioned  to  his  empty 
chair.  The  Brothers  looked  at  each  other, 
and  Haering  said — 

"  Of  course  your  Excellency  will  not  desert 
the  cause  for  a  flea-bite,  and  neither  will 
we  risk  you.  Eh,  Brethren  ?  Describe 
the  coat,  Herr  Graf,  and  make  some  note 
of  it,  you  fellows.  I'm  not  light-fingered 
myself."  :^^ 

Fingelmann  leaned  forward  with  pro- 
fessional curiosity  ;  he  had  the  thief's  quick 
movemen#%nd  thin  fingers,  and  Bothfield 
saw  that  his  next;  neighbour  drew  away 
from  him  slightly.  So  there  were  degrees 
of  honesty  even  in  this  rag  -  and  -  bobtail 
Society! 

"  Well,  it  was  grey,  with  a  roll-collar  and 
long  skirts,"  said  Incke,  when  the  hum  of 
discussion  and  acquiescence  had  subsided 
and  he  had  taken  his  seat  again.  "  Big 
pockets  here.  For  all  I  know,  one  of  the 
police  rascals  may  have  taken  it  to  his  own 
use  and  be  airing  it  now." 

"  Grey,  with  long  skirts  ! "  ejaculated 
Brother  Karl.  "Why,  it  was  just  such  a 
coat  that  the  man  your  Excellency  and  the 
Brethren  had  so  much  talk  over  in  my  room, 
the  man  that  ran  away,  wore.  Big  smoked 
buttons.     A  splendid  coat." 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  said  Incke.  The  colour 
went  out  of  his  cheeks ;  he  caught  his 
breath  and  looked  at  the  innkeeper.  "  That 
is  my  overcoat.  What — what  the  devil  h 
the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  The  man  ran  away 
again,  but  he  left  his  baggage  behind^ 
Suppose — but  no,  I  searched  the  room." 

"  The  cupboard  ?  I  told  him.  to  hang  it 
there." 

"  Cupboard  ?  Before  Heaven,  I  knew  of 
none.  The  man  went  bareheaded  ;  I  saw 
his  cap  in  the  Rad— upstairs.  Surely  he'd 
not  have  ventured  here  in  my  coat  if  he 
knew  what   it   contained  !     Perliaps,   then, 
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'•  iiis  hands  shook,  and  his  voice  choked  and  gur^kd/" 


he  had  it  for  disguise  and  dropped  it  when 
he  fled.     Let  me •" 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Karl,  and  he  sprang  nimbly 
over  the  bench.  "  I  know  tlie  place.  Door- 
keeper!" 

He  passed  out,  after  the  due  precautions. 
Incke  saidv  back  into  his  chair.  The  Brethren 
stared  solemnly  at  each  other,  and  Goldberg 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  Count. 

Bothfleld's  eye  was  withdrawn  from  the 
chink. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A   LiaHT    UPON    HIDJJEN   THINGS. 

We  are  told,  by  those  wIjo  liave  been  un- 
willing subjects  of  experiment  \\\  drowning, 
that  in  the  agony  of  suifocation,  or  after, 
the  mind  has  the  power  to  fill  a  moment 
with  tlie  lightning-vivid  remembrances  of 
years.  In  the  same  way  a  minute's  suspense, 
not  physical  but  mental,  may  be  crowded 
with  an  army  of  conjectures,  sensations,  and 
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retrospections,  which  this  same  mind  in  its 
normal  working  condition  wonld  be  scarce 
able  to  cram  into  an  iiour.  It  was  so  with 
the  hundred  seconds  while  Brother  Karl 
was  gone,  and  Bothtield's  brain  span  at  full 
pressure. 

The  innkeeper's  death,  if  he  had  read  the 
sullen,  savage  faces  round  the  table  aright, 
meant  a  short  shrift  to  its  instrument ;  the 
discovery  of  the  rape  of  the  letters  would 
bring  the  sinister  Count  hot  foot  upon  the 
trail.  Yet  the  side  of  the  dilemma  that 
most  agitated  Bothfield  was  that  the  storm 
and  suspicion  would  fall,  in  al]^  probability, 
more  heavily  upon  those  whom  he  had  (how 
vainly  !)  tried  to  help,  than  upon  him. 
Gisela,  as  he  guessed  her,  would  return,  had 
probably  returned  by  now,  to  her  father's 
side,  if  she  won  through  her  errand  in 
safety,  to  be  straightway  involved  with  him 
in  the  common  disaster.  What  could  Both- 
field  do  ?  How  use  this  feeble  wit  of  his 
to  keep  her  enemies  at  bay  ?  He  had  a 
frantic  idea  of  hurling  himself,  then  and 
there,  against  the  wall,  of  shouting  that  he, 
the  guilty,  was  behind  it,  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  expiate,  with  his  own  spilled  blood, 
the  errors  of  commission  that  were  now 
breeding  retribution.  He  had  this  notion 
already  ripe  for  birth,  when  a  clamour  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber  made  him 
hold  back  to  watch  once  more. 

Brother  Karl  burst  into  the  room,  fling- 
ing aside  Baumgartner's  challenge  at  tlie 
threshold,  and  swept  to  the  table,  a  white- 
faced,  dishevelled,  horror-hunted  man.  His 
hands  shook,  and  his  voice  choked  and  gurgled, 
and  the  Brethren  started  in  their  places  at 
the  spectacle.  The  Count,  too,  sprang  from  his 
chair  ;  he  kept  his  hands  stiff  to  his  side  and 
his  figure  erect,  but  the  guilty  fear  that  had 
troubled  him  before  chased  tlie  beads  of 
sweat  again  to  his  forehead.  A  confusion  of 
queries  and  exclamations  bade  Karl  deliver 
himself  of  his  ill-tidings. 

"  Arh !  yes,  I  found  the  overcoat !  "  he 
gasped,  while  somebody  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder  to  make  the  frozen  words  flow 
freely.  "  It  is  there,  in  the  cupboard,  and 
Brother  Kurt  is  below  it — Brother  Kurt, 
stiff  and  stark,  with  a  blue  lump  on  his  face 
—dead  !  " 

'^DeadT'  The  word  echoed  round  the 
room,  and  the  other  men's  speech  surged 
over  it  in  a  babble  of  fear  and  amazement. 

"  There  was  talk  of  the  Englishman— if 
Englishman  he  be,  as  the  Herr  Graf  con- 
jectures—before," said  Haering,  above  the 
clamour.     "  He  was  sent,  doubtless,  by  the 


Government,  to  strike  us  down.  It  is  a 
plot !  " 

"  Then  I  know  who  is  in  it,"  said 
Baumgartner,  lowering.  "  His  Excellency 
said  the  man  had  friends  here,  in  the  old 
aristocrat  and  his  daughter.  They  are  his 
Excellency's  friends,  too,  but " 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,"  said  Incke.  His  face 
w^as  ghastly  with  suspicion  ;  he  was  devoured, 
it  was  evident,  by  his  anxieties,  but  he  spoke 
in  deliberate  words.  "Pardon  me.  I  be- 
friended them,  as  I  would  give  the  hand  to 
any  good  Reformer,  but  my  interest  in  them 
goes  no  further." 

"  How  ?  "  said  the  slaughterman.  There 
was  a  hubbub  in  the  room,  and  Karl's 
lamentations  were  vociferous  ;  it  was  with 
difliculty  that  Bothfield  could  hear  the 
altercation  round  the  chair.  The  Brethren 
near  the  Count  snapped  and  swayed,  while 
Incke  confronted  them  with  his  double 
frown. 

"  How  ?  You  acted  on  the  Society's 
behalf  for  them  ?  Will  you,  in  the  Society's 
behalf,  see  that  they  get  their  just  deserts?  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  good  sir,"  Incke 
blustered,  and  Bothfield  noticed  that  the 
hubbub  sank,  though  but  for  a  second,  at 
the  sound.  "The  worthy  people  are  as 
innocent  as  lambs.  Can't  you  see  that  by 
their  stopping  here  ?  They  are  still  in  their 
room,  or  were  an  hour  ago,  when  Kurt  was 
already  stiff  and  stark.  You  can  go  and 
see  that  for  yourselves.  It's  this  rascally 
Englishman.    Who  saw  him  run  away  ?  " 

Nobody  had,  it  appeared. 

"  What !  And  you  waste  time  in  clam- 
our ! "  Incke  said,  throwing  scorn  at  them. 
"  Who  knows  if  the  fellow  is  not  in  hiding 
here  still  ?  Come,  let  us  first  see  how  Kurt 
suffered,  and  then  let  us  look  for  his 
murderer." 

"  Hoch !  "  shouted  somebody.  "  We  shall 
know  how  to  serve  him  when  we  find  him  ! 
His  Excellency  speaks  sense  ;  the  old  man 
and  the  girl  are  innocent." 

"  Aye,"  Incke  said,  and  he  deftly  pulled  the 
tiller  again.  "  It  is,  as  I  see  it,  highly  likely 
that  the  fellow  intended  to  serve  them  as  he 
served  Kurt,  since  he  had  already  entrapped 
them  by  his  pretence.  Forward  to  find  him. 
Come  !  " 

There  was  a  rush,  and  the  Brethren 
stormed  by  him,  pell-mell,  in  their  haste. 
He  was  pushed  aside,  and,  as  he  waited  for 
room,  Goldberg  snatched  at  his  sleeve. 

"A  cock-and-bull  story,  Gottfried,  eh  ?  " 
he  queried. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  Incke  said.  "Certainly  I 
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can't  have  these  boors  pawing  and  hnsthng 
the  lovelj  (lisela,  thou«:h  they  might  be  a 
useful  means  of  persuasion  later  on.  I  have 
given  them  something  to  do  now.  As  for 
this  spy-fellow,  I  declare  to  you,  Anton,  his 
comet's  flight  and  the  trail  he  leaves  baffle 
me  —aye,  and  startle  me.  But  come  on,  in 
Heaven's  name,  and  let  us  see  Kurt." 

"  You  are  anxious  about  him  ?  " 

"  Kvrt?  He  may  have  been  roasted  alive 
for  all  I  care.  But  I  must  get  back  my  over- 
coat— it  is  worth  a  world  to  me — before  it  is 
torn  to  shreds  beneath  their  clumsy  paws." 

The  hubbub  was  dying  along  the  passage, 
and  forthwith  Incke  followed  it.  The  last 
shrill  notes  of  Karl's  outburst  faded,  the 
trample  of  feet  was  lost,  and  then  Goldberg, 
wifch  a  resigned  expression  upon  his  face, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  out,  too,  and 
the  door  clanged,  opening  and  shutting  idly, 
behind  him. 

The  action  of  the  drama  had  passed 
beyond  Bothfield's  sight ;  but  he  could 
picture  what  would  follow.  He  saw  the 
motley  rascals,  excited  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  dead  comrade  ;  he  saw  Incke  snatching 
at  the  grey  overcoat  and  gazing  with 
renewed  terrors  at  its  emptiness.  His  mind 
showed  him  the  baffled  Count  on  the  one 
side,  and  Gisela,  with  an  old  man's  face 
behind  her,  on  the  other.  To  be  sure, 
Incke's  ready  words  just  now  had  defended 
her  from  a  great  danger.  ■  Bothfield  put 
that  one  item  to  his  credit,  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  day  of  reckoning.  But  there 
was  the  conversation  wdtli  Goldberg  to  be 
also  remembered,  and  it  was  atrocious  that 
the  weathercock  of  the  Reformers'  mood 
should  have  been  blown  by  Incke's  private 
desires  and  left  to  show  a  wind  of  -equal  if 
of  more  distant  peril.  The  thought  burned 
him,  and  he  became  presently  aware  that  he 
had  bruised  his  lists  by  battering  them  on 
the  wall,  and  that  he  had  *  only  the  uproar 
and  confusion  of  the  meeting  to  thank  for 
saving  him  from  discovery. 

He  dashed  about  in  the  narrow  cell, 
frenzied  at  his  confinement,  eager  to  be  out 
and  about.  He  met  the  gap  through  wdiich 
he  had  come,  and  he  stooped  through  it,  and 
began  again  to  grope  his  way  about  the 
pitchy  passage. 

The  stubborn  w^alls  were  no  less  stubborn ;  • 
he  advanced  and  retreated,  turned '  and 
returned,  confused  with  rage,  a  dozen  times 
in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldy  alleys.  He 
had  been  dishevelled  before,  unwashed  and 
unshaven  ;  but  he  felt  now  that  there  was 
not  a  tidy  stitcli  upon  him  ;    that  the  dirt 


had  caked  upon  his  face  ;  tliat  lie  w^as 
doubly  unkempt  and  l)attered.  But  he 
forgot  these  things  in  a  blessed  kindness  of 
one  of  the  angles,  that  pointed  him  suddenly 
to  light. 

A  door  w^as  swinging  on  its  hinges  a  few 
paces  from  him.  Its  look  struck  him  as 
familiar,  and  in  another  instant  he  saw  that 
he  had  burrowed  clear  round  the  council- 
chamber,  and  that  he  was  looking  into  it 
from  the  entry  through  which  the  Reformers 
had  come  and  gone. 

A  resolve  had  been  growing  in  Bothfield's 
brain,  a  resolution  that  miglit  save  all,  and 
that  would  require  the  Count  to  witness  its 
accomplishment.  It  was  no  longer  best  to 
try  the  hazard  of  escape  —  granted  that  the 
half-truth  he  contemplated  telling  might 
have  the  success  that  it  deserved.  Bothfield's 
mood  was  full  of  bewilderment  and  danger 
and  desire.  And  if  Incke  did  not  come  back, 
he  would  go,  full-armed  with  his  new-born 
intention,  to  find  him. 

He  stepped  into  the  room,  noting  casually 
that  his  peep-hole  was  invisible  in  the  rugged 
wall,  and  that — poiif  ! — the  Reformers  had 
their  own  odour.  At  the  first  glance  a  packet 
upon  the  table  caught  his  eye,  and  with  a 
bound  he  was  at  it,  cramming  its  contents 
into  his  mouth. 

It  was  the  remnant  of  Incke's  lunch  ;  and 
Bothfield  had  not  touched  food  since  the 
early  morning.  He  ate  exultantly,  filled 
with  joy,  as  the  insistent  gnawing  below  his 
waistcoat  grew  faint  and  died,  relishing  tlie 
food  with  a  child's  appetite  and  a  man's 
consciousness.  For  the  minute  tliere  was 
nothing  in  the  immediate  future  that 
troubled  him  like  the  thought  that  he  might 
not  have  time  to  finish  his  spoil  unto  the 
uttermost  crumb.  Macaroni  an  parnwsan  ! 
Wliat  was  the  feeble  wish  lie  had  once  ex- 
pressed for  that,  compared  to  his  lusty 
appetite  for  another  man's  broken  food  ? 
He  munched  and  sw^allowed  with  avidity. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage,  and  Both- 
field started,  gulping  at  the  last  delicious 
morsel.  The  door  was  opened,  and  then 
Gottfried  von  Incke  sprang  inside  it,  while 
Goldberg,  behind  him,  straddled  before  it. 
Bothfield,  with  umiatural  and  yet  unaffected 
calmness,  licked  his  lips  and  faced  his  rival. 

The  Count's  eye  was  bloodshot,  like  that 
of  a  hunted  jackal.  He  held  in  his  hand 
the  rifled  overcoat, with  its  seams  agape,  and 
when  he  saw^  Bothfield  before  him  he  dashed 
it  to  the  ground. 

"It—is-the— man  !  "  he  said.  "Then 
what  Radenstein   and  the  girl  swore  to  me 
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just  now  was  true,  and  they  conld  not  have 
known  his  whereabouts.  Bnt  the  fellow  is 
a  wizard  !  How  else  does  he  come  here  ? 
Nab  him,  Anton.  There  is  the  cine  by 
which  to  find  my  letters.  Gad,  I'll  have  it 
out  of  him  !  " 

"  '  Just  now  ! '  "  Bothfield  repeated  ;  and 
stopped.  No  need  to  question.  Gisela  had 
fulfilled  her  dangerous  mission  without 
mishap  or  suspicion,  and  had  returned, 
as  he  had  feared,  to  her  father's  side.  Now, 
they  had  both  to  be  rescued  from  the  man 
who  had  deceived  them,  and  who  stood  at 
last  face  to  face  with  his  enemy. 


"  I  believe,"  Bothfield  said  bravely,  though 
his  anger  swelled  in  his  throat,  "  that  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  Herr  Graf 
Gottfried  von  Incke  ?  " 

Incke  began  to  splutter  into  speech  ;  there 
was  a  wicked  fear  in  liis  face,  and  his 
incoherency  took  some  seconds  to  shape 
itself  to  language.  Goldberg,  in  the  back- 
ground, stood  as  a  second  behind  his  principal. 

"  Dog  !  Thief  !  Murderer  !  Where  — 
where ?  " 

His  finger  crooked  towards  the  coat. 
Goldberg  put  an  ear  to  the  door. 

"  You    may   spit    me   with    a    skewer    if 


'■" '  You  will  have  to  learn  that  a  scratch  upon  me  will  count  for  more  than  the  murder  of  a  poor  innkeeper.' 
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I  understand  how  the  fellow  got  here," 
he  said.  "  But  if  jou  wish  to  interrogate 
him,  JOU  must  be  quick,  Gottfried,  or  the 
Keformers  will  make  him  into  sausage-meat. 
There's  a  deuce  of  a  row  upstairs." 

"  I  have  to  speak  with  the  Count  upon  a 
very  delicate  matter,"  Bothfield  said ;  and  he 
let  his  eyes  rest  upon  the  overcoat.  Then 
he  looked  at'  the  door  with  a  successful 
effort  of  outward  calmness :  his  apprehensions 
pictured  the  howling  mob  ali'eadj  in  advance 
behind  it.  There  was  still  the  half-truth  to 
tell. 

''  Did  you  kill  Kurt  ?  That  w-as  not  a 
proceeding  of  such  immense  delicacy,  you 
know,"  Goldberg  interjected. 

Incke  thrust  open  the  door  and  caught  the 
Englishman  by  the  arm. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  they'll  never  look  for 
you  yonder." 

They  took  a  half-dozen  paces  from  the 
council-chamber,  and  then,  wdth  a  sharp 
turn,  landed  in  the  gloom  of  a  smaller  cellar. 
The  high-barred  window,  to  which  a  man  on 
tip-toe  might  haply  leap,  looked  back.  Both- 
field  assumed,  into  the  room  they  had  left, 
and  this  was  an  antechamber  or — a  cell.  It 
w^as  a  ])ox-like,  foul  place,  and  it  had  an 
ominously  well-furnished  door,  which  Gold- 
berg barred  behind  them.  Incke  turned 
eagerly  upon  Bothfield  while  the  lock  still 
crejaked. 

"Now  for  your  explanation,"  he  said. 
"  It  nmst  serve  you  well,  for  there's  a  noose 
tightening  about  your  neck,  Herr  Goldberg 
the  Second." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Bothfield  easily,  "  it 
was  the  only  means  by  which  I  could  gain 
admittance.  And  you  see,  Herr  Graf,  I  had 
to  find  you." 

"I  beheve,"  said  Goldberg,  Avith  a  long 
stare  at  the  other  faces,  "  that  he  is  going  to 
say  he  is  your  long-lost  brother.  What  a 
pair  of  peas  !  " 

"  He  will  try  no  such  imposture  if  he  is 
wise,"  said  Incke,  panting  with  impatience. 
"Go  on,  sir.     You  w^anted  to  see  me  ?  " 

The  story  w-as  ripe  for  the  telling,  and 
Bothfield  began.  He  spoke  at  first  almost 
mechanically,  for  he  was  busy  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  thought  of  Gisela,  and  with 
the  gripping  conviction  of  the  subtlety  in  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  entrapped  her. 
Bothfield  was,  he  saw,  a  prisoner  for  the 
third  time ;  he  had  walked  willingly  for  once 
into  captivity  ;  he  asked  no  better  fate  ;  but 
his  spirit  was  free,  and  it  was  dreaming  over 
the  girl  that  had  quickened  it.  He  awoke, 
and  found  that  he  had  recited,  so  far  truth- 


fully, his  initial  adventures  in  the  Amah'an 
capital. 

"...  You  will  see,  Herr  Graf,  that  I 
was  an  unwilling  instrument,  though  I 
proved,  unfortunately,  an  effective  one."  But 
it  w^as  after  I  escaped  from  the  rascals  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  that  I  found  your  over- 
coat had  more  pockets  than  met  the  eye, 
and  that  the  contents " 

"  Ach  !  yes,  the  contents  !  "     Incke  said. 

" were  things  too  dangerous  for  me  to 

handle.  I  have  no  concern  in  your  Amalian 
politics,  and  scant  knowledge  of  them,  but  it 
was  plain  to  me  that  I  held  papers  of  value 
to— either  side.  How  soon,  then,  before  the 
Prince's  men  found  that  out,  and  made  it 
their  work  to  retake  me,  or  before  Merkewitz 
guessed  it ;  or  before,  assuming  tliat  I  was 
again  captured  witliout  this  knowledge,  my 
seizure  brought  it  to  them  ?  " 

He  gasped  a  little.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
Englishman,  even  though  he  be  the  child  of 
cosmopolitanism,  to  tell  a  lie  with  facility, 
much  less  with  pleasure.  It  needed  the 
thought  of  the  indignities  which  the  man 
confronting  him  had  put  upon  Gisela,  to  spur 
him,  and  even  then  the  thing  was  a  reproach. 
But  for  her ! 

He  awoke  again  and  found  he  was  still 
speaking.  With  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
came  inspiration  ;  he  could  have  laughed 
with  joy  as  he  saw  the  course  of  his  rhetoric 
swim  down  the  rapid  and  plunge  into  the 
calmer  deeps. 

"...  So  I  have  disposed  of  your  letters, 
putting  them  in  safety,  and  here  I  am,  Hen- 
Graf,  to  inform  you  of  that  fact,  and  to 
divulge  their  whereabouts  to  you  when  you 
please.  I  swear  to  you  I  know  wdiere  the 
letters  are,  and  that  I  will  tell  you  in  return 
for— this  is  an  afterthought — a  favour  from 
you  for  what  I  give." 

"  He  is  lying,"  Goldberg  said.  "  He  wants 
your  protection,  Gottfried.  What  man  would 
be  such  a  fool  ?  " 

"  Where  have  you  hidden  them  ?  And  if 
this  is  true,  you  w^ant — what  ?  "  Incke  said, 
his  hard  eyes  glaring  into  Both  field's  face. 

"...  I  found  entrance  here,  through  the 
mistake  of  the  innkeeper,  and  of  Herr  von 
Radenstein,  who  took  me  for  your  cousin, 
and  helped  me,  so,  to  play  a  part  I  had  not 
studied.  Herr  von  Radenstein's  confidence 
told  me  a  good  deal ;  the  two  scoundrels 
your  accompHces  told  me  more.  I  have 
two  requests  to  make  before  I  reveal  the 
place  in  which  I  Ijave  bestow^ed  your  letters. 
I  ask  your  permission,  first,  to" — he  raised 
his   hand — "strike  you  in  the  face — so  !  — 
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for  a  betrayer  of  innocence  and  a  double 
traitor  !" 

The  blow  swung  on  the  face  with  stinging 
violence.  Incke  staggered  backw^ard  and  a 
spot  of  blood  streaked  his  upper  lip. 

"  No  ;  it  must  have  been  the  truth,"  said 
Goldberg.  "  Mad,  you  know.  All  English- 
men are  mad.     I  forgot.     Oh,  yes,  mad  !  " 

"  That  was  granted,  eh  ?  "  Bothfield 
hissed,  his  fingers  quivering  as  he  wiped  the 
Count's  blood  off  his  knuckles.  His  voice 
rumbled  in  the  silence  of  the  cell ;  between 
his  words  could  be  heard  the  muffled  tumult 
of  the  Reformers  and  the  nearer,  choking 
breaths  of  Incke.     "  There  is  more. 

"  I  found  your  instrument  spying  upon  the 
lady  you  have  seduced  into  this  den  of 
thieves.  I  killed  him — unintentionally  ;  but 
I  am  glad  I  did  it,  in  her  defence.  It  is 
hideous  that  she— any  woman — should  be 
forced  to  remain  an  instant  in  these  vile 
surroundings.  You  must  give  me  proof  that 
you  have  set  free  Herr  von  Radenstein  and 
his  daughter— -  entirely  free,  with  no  cloud  of 
needless  fear  upon  them — before  I  tell  you 
where  the  letters  are.  After  that,  do  as  you 
please  with  me,  only  remembering  that  I 
have  put  my  finger-marks  upon  your  face." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it."  Incke  said.  "  You 
killed  Kurt.  Do  you  hear  those  men  looking 
for  you  above  ?  You  will  have  to  learn  that 
a  scratch  upon  me  will  count  for  more  than 
the  murder  of  a  poor  innkeeper." 

He  brought  his  face  to  the  level  of  the 
Englishman's,  a  dreadful  face,  pale  with 
anger  and  cruelty. 

"  He  has  got  to  tell  you  where  the  letters 
are,"  said  Goldberg.  "  I  say,  you  cf.re  really 
mad,  aren't  you.  Englishman  ?  Because,  if 
not,  you  are  the  biggest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom." 

But  a  new  suspicion  was  stirring  in  Incke. 
He  burst  out — 

"  Gisela  von  Radenstein  has  w^orked  with 
you  to  this  !  " 

"  I  never  saw  the  lady  till  yesterday. 
Come,  do  you  take  my  condition  ?  " 

**  Your  condition  !  Your  condition  !  " 
Incke  raved  at  him.  "  Goldberg  is  right, 
you  are  mad,  or  a  fool.  Why,  you're  in  my 
power  !  I  can  use  persuasions  that  will 
make  you  do  more  than  merely  talk.  And 
you  speak  to  me  of  conditions  !  " 

"  That  way  won't  do  it,"  said  Bothfield. 
He  leaned  his  back  against  the  wall  and 
looked  steadily  into  the  eyes  before  him. 
"  You  see,  I  don't  ask  you  for  my  freedom, 
because  I  put  no  faith  in  your  promises.  I 
only  ask  for  what  I  can  have  proof  of,  before 


I  tell  you  where  the  letters  are.      You  must 
let  those  people  go." 

"  Wait  till  you  see  if  my  way  is  not  a 
short  cut.  Tell  me  now — 7iotv — where  are 
my  papers,  or  I  hand  you  over  to  the 
Reformers  !  And  expect  the  same  result  if 
your  story  prove  untrue.  My  followers  are 
a  slow  moving  people,  with  still  a  flavour 
about  them  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

But  here  Goldberg  interposed.  He  liad 
watched  the  conversation  with  his  usual 
stolidity,  interjecting  occasionally  a  level- 
tojied  remark,  and  he  had  studied  Botliiield 
with  heavy  attention  during  the  colloquy. 

"You  must  not  do  that,  Gottfried." 

"  It  is  imperative  that  I  should  know 
where  my  papers  are  without  delay.  This 
dog  stands  in  my  path.  I  will  show  him 
how  I  make  men  move  when  I  need  their 
action." 

"  You  can  do  w^hat  you  like,"  Bothfield 
said.  "  But  it  won't  help  you  to  hear  from 
me  where  I  have  placed  the  letters.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  resolved  ;  and  you 
may  seal  my  lips  for  ever,  or  get  only  a  lie 
from  them.  One  thing  I  tell  you  both — the 
letters  are  safe  from  destruction,  and  they 
are  where  an  hour  or  so — such  time  as  I 
require— will  make  no  difference  to  the  Count 
in  regaining  them.  He  can  move  slow\ly  ; 
they  are  snug  and  safe.  .  .  .  And  then, 
there  are  my  finger-marks.  Is  that  the  way 
an  Incke  wipes  out  insults  ?  " 

Incke  sprang  at  him  with  upraised  fist, 
and  Goldberg  struck  between  them. 

*'  Keep  quiet,  for  God's  sake,  you  English 
devil  !  "  he  cried.  "  Gottfried,  you  will  not 
do  what  you  say.  You  can't  afford  to  lose 
those  papers.  Were  you  not  ready  to  cut 
your  throat  when  you  found  they  had  been 
taken,  an  hour  ago  ?  For  my  part,  I  say 
the  man  is  right.  Let  the  Radensteins  go  ; 
they  had  no  business  in  this  affair,  and  if 
you  are  not  careful  they  will  be  your  ruin. 
Let  them  go,  I  say,  and  then  come  back,  get 
the  words  you  want,  and  fight  this  fellow, 
man  to  man.  I'll  take  a  round  or  two  with 
him  first,  if  you  like,  in  case  he  wants  a  little 
practice." 

"Who  will  prove  to  me  that  they  are 
free  ?  "  said  Bothfield,  while  Incke  lowered. 

"  Would  you  take  me  as  a  witness,  I 
wonder  ?  "  Goldberg  said.  "  My  name's 
Goldberg.  It's  not  noble,  though  my 
mother  was  ;  but  it's  a  good  name.  I'll 
swear  it  to  you  on  my  sword." 

The  matter  hinged  now  upon  the  bare 
word  of  the  heavy  young  man.  Bothfield 
wanted  to  ask  for  a  letter  of  assurance  to  be 


'  lie  let  his  limbs  relax  and  huddled  on  to  the  floor." 
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brought  to  liim  from  Gisela  ;  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  venture  that,  seeing  the  Count's 
suspicions,  and  thinking  of  her  fears  that 
would  then  arise  for  him.  Incke,  still 
unsteady  with  anger,  but  evidently  impressed 
by  Bothlield's  assurance  of  the  letters'  safe- 
keeping, was  swaying  before  him,  but  Gold- 
berg was  there  as  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
Bothfield  saw  that  his  broad  countenance 
was  lightened,  more  than  he  had  seen  it  yet, 
with  appreciation.  There  had  leapt  to  him 
out  of  the  chaos  of  his  adventures  another 
friend.  Yet  Goldberg  would  be  staunch  to 
Ins  cousin,  and  there  was  but  present  hope, 
which  meant  only  room  for  Gisela,  in  his 
attitude. 

"  Well,  I  agree,  reserving  the  right  to  in- 
form my  friends  as  I  please  of  my  reasons 
for  asking  them  to  leave,"  Incke  said 
presently.'  He  was  dabbing  his  lips  with 
a  handkerchief,  and  between  the  careful 
observations  which  he  bestowed  on  the  stains 
upon  the  cambric  he  gave  to  Bothfield  looks 
that  glared  and  menaced.  "  I  bow  to  your 
ruling,  Anton.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
in  so  dK)ing  I  am  sheltering  a  murderer  ?  " 

"Not  for  long,  cousin,"  Goldberg  urged. 
"  After  all,  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  stuck  by 
those  dirty  Eeformers  yourself.  How  much 
better  to  die  cleanly  on  a  gentleman's  sword- 
point!" 

"  You  are  a  swashbuckling  anachronism," 
Incke  said  impatiently.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
have  respect  for  theVoung  man's  opinion 
and  argument,  and  he  continued  to  inspect 
the  spots  upon  tlie  handkerchief  in  silence 
for  a  minute. 

"  You  shall  know  that  your  self-appointed 
charge  leaves  the  inn,"  he   said    presently. 

"  xifterwards " 

"You  fight,"  Goldberg  said  persuasively. 
"  Confound  you,  Anton,  keep  away !  After- 
wards, and  after  I  am  told  wliere  the  papers 
are— that  is  my  affair.     Believe  me,  I  will 
erase  these  finger-marks." 

"As  you  please,"  Bothfield  said.  "On 
second  thoughts,  I  agree  only  to  tell  the 
letters'  place"  to  Herr  Goldberg,  though  you 
may  be  present  if  you  wish." 

Goldberg  scratched  his  head.  He  saw 
reason  in  the  amendment,  for  the  Count's 
assurance  was  made  with  an  emphasis  that 
was  no  less  than  devilish. 

Mr.  Bothfield,  leaning  with  mucli  apparent 
ease  against  the  wall  of  the  cell,  read  his 
probable  future  in  the  one  man's  evil  frown 
and  the  other's  perplexity,  and  wilfully 
turned  his  thoughts  lest  at  the  last  his  little 
soul  should  raise  an  outcry.     His  heart  beat 


very  fast;  he  was  afraid.  But  it  was, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  an  heroic  fear  now  ; 
the  despair  of  the  soldier  who  sees  death 
charging  upon  him,  and  who  forthwith 
squares  himself  to  meet  the  steel,  with  trust 
in  God  that  He  will  help  the  honour  of  his 
country.  So  our  hero,  his  terror:;  plunging 
in  his  heart,  faced  them  quietly  and 
directed  his  thoughts  to  where  the  Baden- 
steins'  isolation  above  made  immediate  action 
necessary. 

"  You  will  go  now  and  put  them  into 
safety?"  he  said.  "God!  I  have  been 
quibbling  here,  and  meanwhile  perhaps  those 

brutes " 

"No,  no.  He  reassured  them — for  the 
present.  It's  you  they're  looking  for," 
Goldberg  said. 

Incke  knitted  his  brows  for  a  while  and 
followed  his  thoughts  with  speech. 

"Anton,  do  you  think  your  uncle  the 
banker  would  take  in  two  friends  of  yours, 
if  you  went  to  explain  matters  ?  You  could 
drive  with  them  to  the  Buerger- Wiese." 

"  That  will  do  finely,"  Goldberg  said. 
"  Uncle  Jacob  !  The  simplest  old  money- 
grubber  in  Amalia.  He'll  be  enchanted  to 
give  room  to  a  pair  of  Yons.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  am  heartily  glad  it  has  come  that  they 
are  to  get  out  of  this.  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
place  for  ladies.  But  you  have  such  a  deep 
head,  Gottfried— it's  stuffed  with  plans. 
Fortunately,  they  lead  to  a  lot  of  fighting, 
and  who  wants  more  than  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  new  light  in  the  Count's  face 
as  he  unbarred  the  door,  that  brought  a  fresh 
misgiving  to  Bothfield.  What  was  this  ready 
acquiescence  ?  The  desire  only  to  gain  the 
letters  peaceably,  or  more  ?  It  would  be 
easy  to  turn  the  circumstance  to  advantage, 
with  Gisela  in  ignorance  of  the  pinching 
shoe.    Easy  to  pose  once  more  as  the  saviour  ; 

easy But  at  least  she  would  be  safe, 

and  delivered  out  of  this  den  of  thieves. 

"  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  return  to 
you,"  Incke  said.  "And  if  you  do  not  yield 
all  that  you  know,  there  will  be  no  more 
mercy.  I  will  rip  your  knowledge  out  of 
you." 

"  At/f  Wiederselm  !  "  Goldberg  said.  He 
gave,  while  his  cousin's  back  was  turned,  a 
quick  nod  of  approval  and  commiseration, 
and,  with  another  gesture,  continued  to 
impart  to  the  prisoner  the  impression  that 
there  would  be  hope  forthcoming.  Another 
second,  and  the  door  was  locked  and  bolted, 
and  Bothfield  was  alone. 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  cold  wall  of  the 
cell  and  pressed  his  hot  forehead  against  it. 
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"  God  send  jou  safety,  dear  !  "  he 
muttered.  "  God  deliver  you  froui  your 
perils.     I  can  do  no  more." 

He  stared  across  the  narrow  space,  and 
his  old  fears  and  haunting  terrors  crept 
out  of  the  dark  corners  and  swam  about 
him.  He  had  no  defence  to  make  ;  it 
remained  now  to  tell  Incke  the  truth  and 
to  bear  his  sure  revenge.  Unless,  as  his 
last  provision  showed  that  he  hoped,  Gold- 
berg stepped  in  to  forbid  the  cruelties  that 
Incke's  eye  foretold.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
a  poor  hope,  for  he  was  all  agog  for  fight- 


ing, and  the  duel  promised  small  chance  to 
Bothfield. 

Or  the  police  arrived    .    .    . 

Ah,  yes,  if  the  police  arrived  ! 

But  again,  what  was  that  about  a  rabbit- 
warren  ? 

Any  way,  he  was  tired— tired — tired.  He 
let  his  limbs  relax  and  huddled  on  to  the 
floor.  The  reaction  that  swept  upon  him 
had  a  haze  of  insensibility—  or  was  it  merely 
sleep  ? — in  its  train.  Bothfield  dropped  his 
head  upon  his  arms,  and  a  kind  oblivion 
eni'ulfed  him. 


{To  he  continued.) 


"  IN    I.OVKIIS'    WAF.K." 
From  a  water-aXour  by  St.  Clair  Simmons. 


HEDGER    BOB." 

By  J.  J.  Britton. 


Illustrated  by  A.  J.   Wall. 


AUNTERING 

homewards 
down  the 
exceedingly 
*  muddy  coun- 
try road,  from 
a  day  among 
the  pheasants, 
I  stopped  to 
hght  my  pipe. 
In  the  still- 
ness I  became 
aware  of  a 
cutting  and 
slasluBg  near 
me  in  the 
hed  gerow, 
and  found 
that  it  was 
Hedger  Bob 
at  his  skilled 
labour.  To 
plait  straw 
or  to  weave 
willow  baskets  requires  deft  fingers  and  long 
practice  ;  to  manufacture  a  living  piece  of 
basket-work  out  of  a  common  hedge,  reducing 
the  exuberant  growth,  and  weaving  it  into 
a  tidy  and  sturdy  fence,  demands,  perhaps, 
strength  and  judgment  as  well. 

"  ilullo !  Bob,"  I  said,  "  hard  at  work,  as 
usual  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — as  usual — I  be." 
I  watched  him  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  really  interesting  work  his 
was  to  watch  ;  though  possibly  ordinary 
people  who  see  hedgers  at  their  work  seldom 
give  much  thought  to  the  skilled  nature 
of  their  occupation. 

With  his  vast  hedging  gauntlets,  shielding 
his  hands  from  the  rancorous-looking  spikes 
and  thorns,  he  was  wielding  a  bill-hook  with 
consummate  skill,  slashing  off  boughs  here 
and  there  from  the  tall,  ragged  hedgerow ; 
then,  bending  downwards,  he  gave  a  deft 
nick  now^  and  again,  until  some  stout  leaders 
were  reduced  to  hanging  upon  a  mere  thread, 
as  it  were,  with  riglit  little  space  left  for 
the  spring  sap  to  ascend  ;  then  he  leaned 
forward,  twisting  them  in  and  out  between 


certain  upright  growing  stakes,  which  he 
had  left  by  merely  lopping  off  their  tops. 
Between  these  his  great  hands,  seizing  the 
various  growths,  interlaced  and  coerced  them 
in  a  perfectly  wonderful  manner,  till  at 
last  a  sort  of  rough  basket-work  of  living 
boughs  stood  in  the  place  of  the  old  strag- 
gling and  untidy  hedge.  It  was  really  skilled 
labour,  and  labour  with  which  machinery 
has,  as  yet,  declined  to  intermeddle—a  sort 
of  work  that  we  laymen  might  try  to 
imitate,  but  with  the  certain  result  of  failing 
miserably.  Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  went 
the  bright  w^eapon  and  the  leather  gauntlets, 
lopping,  trimming,  nicking,  twining.  Every 
now  and  again  Bob  would  pause  and  step 
backwards  to  look  critically  at  his  work, 
and  judge  how  the  still  growing  material 
by  the  side  of  the  piece  he  had  done  was 
to  be  utilised  for  the  next  spell,  just  as  an 
artist  steps  backward  to  take  stock  of  his 
growing  picture. 

"  You  know  your  work.  Bob,"  I  observed. 

"  Should  do,  any w^ay — been  brought  up  to 
it — and  f ether  and  gran'f ether  afore  me — 
for  a  'underd  years  or  more,"  he  replied, 
with  the  air  of  a  believer  in  heredity,  and  of 
an  expert  who  knows  his  own  value,  and 
tlien  dashed  again  into  the  maze  of  haw- 
thorn, blackthorn,  maple,  ash,  wilding  rose, 
and  other  growths  before  him,  and  lopped 
and  coerced  them  to  do  his  will,  now  dealing 
a  stroke  at  one  inoffending  ash  shoot  which 
had  grown  straight  and  comely,  but  was  to 
do  so  no  more,  nicking  it  on  the  one  side 
within  an  ace  of  its  life  and  bending  it 
downwards. 

"  It's  clever  work,  after  all,  this  hedging 
business,"  I  said.  "I've  often  admired  it. 
I  couldn't  do  it  anyhow,  if  you  paid  me 
ever  such  wages." 

"No,  sir,  the  likes  o'  you  be  clever  enow 
with  their  'eds,  perhaps,  but  their  'ands  wants 
practice  for  this  sort  o'  work.  You  works 
with  pen  and  paper.  Now,  I  bean't  a  schollard 
nohow,  though  I  meks  shift  to  read  and 
write  a  bit ;  but  I  can  do  a  bit  o'  'edging, 
and  I  can  drive  a  straight  furrow  when 
it's  wanted,  too.  You  couldn't  do  that, 
mister  ? " 
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"Oh,  no,  that's  quite  beyond  nie ;  I 
couldn't  do  it  any  more  than  I  could  fly." 

Bob  paused,  took  off  his  ancient  cloth  cap 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  forehead,  though 
there  was  a  nasty  clinging  November  drizzle 
falling,  and  said,  looking  straight  at  me  with 
a  sarcastic  wrinkle  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  "  Aye,  no  more  could  those  cliver 
beggars  in  Brummagem— skilled  artisans 
they  calls  'ein — slaves  to  the  machines,  / 
says." 

To  point  this  cutting  remark  lie  blew  his 
nose  in  a  defiant  fashion,  as  if  he  meant  to 
annihilate  the  town  and  all  its  works,  and, 


**  Hedger  Bob.' 


turning,  dealt  a  vicious  blow  at  the  nearest 
upstanding  briar. 

Bob  was  a  sturdy  specimen  of  the  labourer 
class  ;  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty-live  or  forty, 
dark-haired,  rather  grim-looking,  with  a 
sallow  skin  and  a  short-trimmed  fringe  of 
whisker  running  to  beard,  and  here  and 
there  inclining  to  iron  grey.  His  legs  were 
fortified  with  stout  leggings,  and  his  boots 
were  massive,  patched,  and  caked  with  mud. 
There  was  plenty  of  vigorous  hfe  in  the 
fellow,  and  a  seeming  relish  of  his  labour. 

After  having  some  little  trouble  with  my 
pipe,  which  I  overcame,  I  again  watched 
Bob  and  the  rough  wattle -w^ork  growing 
under  his  hands,  in  silence,  trying  to  make 
out  the  scheme  of  the  basket-building  ;  then 

understand   now   how   you 

leave  these  upright  pieces 

to  grow,  and  then " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  first 
of  all  I  lops  out  of  the 
'edge  all  T  doesn't  want, 
this  way,  and  leaves  in 
the  useful  ;  tliem's  the 
stakes  as  I  leaves,  and 
they  makes  the  funda- 
tion,  like,  to  work 
round." 

"  I  see  that.  And 
then  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  see  —  I 
bends  down  one  of  these 
'ere  pleachers"  (taking 
hold  of  a  tall  sapling 
and  forcing  it  down- 
wards, giving  the  usual 
nick  on  the  one  side 
and  turning  it  in  an 
of^lique  direction 
through  the  upright 
stakes). 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  and 
Shakespeare's ''  pleached 
alleys"  came  into  my 
mind  in  connection 
with  the  word  he 
used. 

"  Then,  you  see,  sir, 
I  finishes  off  the  top, 
like,  with  the  heath er- 
ing,"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  fashioned  a  rude 
sort  of  rim  to  his  great 
basket  by  twining  a 
long,  slim  briar  straight 
along  the  top. 

"  Oh,  you  call   that 
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'  heatheriiig,' "  I  said  ;  "  quite  a  new  word 
to  me." 

"  Dare  say,  sir.  Well,  some  'edgers  in 
some  parts  trains  the  pleachers  up  as  w^ell 
as  down,  and  makes  a  reg'lar  network — wot 
they  calls  '  cross-wohhUiig  ' — 'tain't  the  way 
in  our  parts  ;  Squire  Brooks  had  an  idee 
for  this  extra  superfine  'edging,  and  he 
brought  a  South-country  chap  down  as  did 
it  for  him  proper — you  can  see  it  on  the 
side  of  the  deer  park  agin  Moreton  Lane." 

"  But  you  could  do  the  same  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  it  takes  a  lot  o'  time,  and 
this  sort  of  work  is  good  enow.  You  see, 
I  keeps  the  outside  as  plain  as  I  can,  and 
turns  the  rough  innards,  towards  the  fields, 
to  keep  in  the  cattle." 

"  Pay  good  ?  " 

"We  works  by  the  job  mostly,  so  much 
a  perch — I  can  arn  about  two  bob  a  day." 

"  Do  you  get  the  wood  you  cut  off  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  the  custom  about  here  is 
'  bvrdens  ' — and  has  been  for  'underds  and 
'underds  of  years,  as  my  f ether  said." 

"  Burdens  ?  " 

"  Yes,  every  'edger  has  the  right  to  carry 
his  day's  cuttings  'ome  on  his  back,  no  more 
nor  less — just  as  much  as  he  can  carry,  one 
faggot  a  day,  and  that's  his  per-qu-site,  and 
is  to  pay  for  the  racket  and  the  wear  and 
tear  from  the  thorns,  you  see." 

I  was  somehow  suddenly  reminded  of 
"  the  man  in  the  moon  "  with  his  bundle  of 
sticks  upon  his  back,  and  wondered  if  the 
lunar  gentleman  might  in  his  time  have 
been  a  hedger.  "  Oh,"  I  said,  "  then  you 
get  plenty  of  firewood  ;  some  of  the  towns- 
folk would  like  to  have  the  chance,  for  they 
have  to  buy  the  sticks  for  lighting  their  fires." 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  couldn't  abide  a  town,  nohow. 
I  'as  my  garden  in  the  'lotment,  and  I  'as  my 
bed,  and  my  food,  and  there  ain't  no  nasty 
smoke  about,  and  what  does  I  want  more  ? " 


"  A  regular  philosopher,  eh.  Bob  ?  " 

"  Aah — dare  say "  (the  big  word  was 
rather  above  his  comprehension). 

"  Not  a  married  man,  I  think.  Bob  ?  " 

"  No,  I  ain't  got  no  missus — don't  want 
none.     Theer  wur  a  gell  once,  though " 

Here  Bob  paused,  looked  straight  past  me, 
and  said  no  more.  I  could  see  that  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  sorrow.  What,  I  wondered, 
did  his  wistful  eyes  see,  beyond  the  misty 
drizzle  that  was  surrounding  us,  far  away  into 
the  denser  mists  of  the  past  years  ?  Was  it 
a  loss  by  death,  or  had  some  faithless  country 
wench  broken  Bob's  heart  ?  I  did  not  care 
to  ask  him,  for  his  manner  forbade  me. 

"  You've  lodged  with  Tomkins  and  his 
wife  for  years,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  bin  werry  comfortable.  Don't 
want  no  missus  ;  them  as  'as  'em  often  'as 
trouble  and  kids.  A  man  is  best  off  by 
hisself  if  he  can  arn  his  w^ay  —  'ere's 
Tomkins's  gell  a-coming  with  my  dinner." 

I  turned  round  and  saw  a  frowsy  but  good- 
looking,  dark-eyed  slip  of  a  girl  coming 
down  the  road  with  a  can  and  a  plate. 

"  Is  there  beer  in  the  can  ?  " 

"  No,  sir— tay." 

"  You  don't  drink  beer  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes— sometimes  o'  nights -but  I 
likes  cider  best." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  some."  I  bade  the 
girl  with  the  touzled  locks  fetch  Bob  a  big 
mug  of  cider,  giving  her  the  price.  "  Now 
you'll  be  all  right,"  I  said  ;  and  "  then  there's 
this  bit  of  baccy  for  a  smoke— I  know  you 
smoke — and  also  this  shilling  for  the  lesson 
you're  giving  me  in  hedging.  Good  day.  Bob." 

My  friend  was  properly  thankful  and 
touched  the  peak  of  his  cap  in  true  rustic 
fashion  as  he  returned  my  parting  words. 
There  I  left  him,  sitting  on  a  tuft  of  wet  grass, 
uncovering  his  plate  and  preparing  for  his 
alfresco  repast  in  the  chill  November  drizzle. 
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0  U  must 
know  that 
Reginald 
Barton 
Hove,  aged 
thirty -five, 
fell  madly 
in  love  with 
DehaMuir, 
aged  nine- 
teen, and 
told  her  so 
in  one  of 
the  flirtoria 
at  the  Gar- 
stin-Yenn's 
dance.  His 
proposal 
being  curt- 
ly refused, 

he  stammered  out  his  sense  of  his  awful 
presumption  and  an  appeal  that  her  decision 
might  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  final.  He 
would  gladly  accept  any  conditions. 

Miss  Muir  shrugged  the  prettiest  shoulders 
within  the  cab  radius  and  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully  and  critically.  "  You  may  call 
at  Erciston  Square  to-morrow  afternoon  if 
you  like,  and  I  w^ill  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  all  this.  You  will  hear  some  plain 
speaking,  and  I  don't  think  you  will  like  it, 
Mr.  Hove.  But  still,  if  you  want  to  know 
the  position  exactly,  I  can  tell  you  it." 

If  this  was  not  distinctly  encouraging,  it 
was  not  final  rejection,  and  lovers  are  grate- 
ful for  very  little.  Hove  called  at  the  Muirs' 
house  in  Erciston  Square  on  the  following 
afternoon,  and  was  received  in  the  boudoir 
by  Delia.  Her  figure  was  exquisite  ;  her 
face  was  poetical  and  divinely  lovely  ;  her 
dress  and  the  arrangement  of  her  beautiful 
hair  were  Fashion's  last  and  most  entrancing 
work ;  and  her  manner  was  quite  unperturbed. 
"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hove.  Tired  ? 
Oh,  no,  thanks.     I'm  not  old  enough  for  that 
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yet.  Tea  ?  No  ?  You  won't  mind  if  I 
have  some.  Now,  if  you'll  sit  just  there  we 
can  talk.  It's  impossible  to  have  long  dis- 
cussions at  a  dance,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Hove  said  he  hked  talking  to  her 
anywhere  and  always.  It  was  not  quite 
right,  but  it  was  the  best  he  could  do  at  the 
moment.  She  continued  in  her  gentle, 
almost  sleepy  voice^ — 

"  I  must  tell  you  at  the  start  that  I  do  not 
love  you,  Mr.  Hove,  and  shall  never  love  you 
in  the  sense  you  understand  the  word.  I 
shall  never,  by  any  possible  chance,  love  any 
man  like  that.     Do  you  wish  me  to  go  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  must  go  on." 

"  After  all,  what  reason  is  there  why  a 
woman  should  love  a  man  ?  There  may  be, 
and  often  are,  scores  of  reasons  why  a  woman 
should  marry  a  man,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
she  is  to  love  him.  Speaking  frankly,  men 
are  not  attractive.  The  strong  men  are 
generally  ugly  ;  and  the  idea  of  marrying 
any  man  who  is  not  strong  is  revolting. 
Other  women  may  think  and  feel  differently ; 
I  don't  doubt  it.  But  that  does  not  affect 
you,  of  course  ;  you  want  to  know  about  me. 
If  you  didn't,  by  the  way,  it  would  be 
inexpressibly  comic  for  a  girl  of  nineteen  to 
be  talking  to  a  man  of  thirty-five  in  this 
way.  It's  rather  funny,  anyhow.  ...  I  am 
modern,  you  see.  And  the  modern  girl  has 
knowledge,  foresight,  and  self-respect ;  and 
all  those  qualities,  especially  the  last,  are 
dead  against  the  possibility  of  her  forming  a 
romantic  attachment  to  any  man.  But  she 
may  marry  ;  and  in  happy  cases  long  and 
sympathetic  association  may  bring  her  a  real, 
though  not  passionate,  affection  for  her 
husband.  One  gets  fond  of  a  cat,  even,  if 
it  comes  in  to  breakfast  every  morning  with 
one.  Have  I  insulted  your  sex  enough  ? 
If  I  go  on  I  shall  insult  you,  too.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  position  truly  without  saying 
things  that  sound  brufcal — perhaps  really  are. 
Shall  I  be  polite  instead,  and  talk  to  you 
about  the  people  we  know — as  I  should  be 
doing  now  but  for  the  absurd  things  you 
said  so  seriously  last  night  ?  " 
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"No.  Tell  me  all  truly.  I  never  sup- 
posed you  were  like  the  ordinary  women. 
Tell  me  everything  and  do  not  spare  me." 

"  Just  as  certainly  as  I  shall  never  love,  I 
shall  marry.  Like  most  passionless  women 
I  have  ambitions ;  they  can  never  be  satisfied 
unless  I  marry.  You  can  have  nothing  with- 
out paying  for  it.  Well,  I  am  prepared  to 
pay-     Does  that  shock  you  ?  " 

"  One  does  not  get  shocked  now^adays.  I 
hate  you  for  being  so  hard  and  cynical  ;  and 
I  love  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  or  cynical,  but  I 
do  want  to  speak  the  truth.*  I  know  of 
many  marriages  that  have  taken  place;  and 
I  do  not  know  of  one — not  one — where  love 
was  the  only  consideration  on  both  sides. 
And  I  know  of  many  where  even  the 
pretence  that  this  was  so  w^as  not  kept  up. 
I  give  myself  ;  in  return  I  must  have 
power." 

"  You  have  it  already." 

"  That  is  a  fair  answer,  and  it  is  quite 
true.  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  most  men. 
I  know  it  ;  it  is  all  calculated — calculated  to 
an  eyelash.  I  enjoy  it.  And  it  will  go  on 
dwindling  until  it  has  vanished  altogether  ; 
kittens  become  cats,  you  know.  I  must 
have  another  kind  of  power — political  power, 
social  power,  the  power  of  money.  And  I 
must  have  it  through  my  husband.  If  he 
has  not  got  it  at  the  time  that  I  marry  him, 
I  must  feel  certain  that  he  will  get  it.  That 
brings  me  to  the  main  question — why  should 
I  marry  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  anything  you  like  to  ask 
about  myself." 

"  I  shall  not  need  to  ask  very  much.  Men 
like  to  talk  about  themselves,  and  I  like  to 
please  them.  At  different  times  and  in  a 
fragmentary  way  you  have  told  me  a  good 
deal  about  yourself,  and  I  have  put  the 
fragments  together.  Also  I  have  observed 
on  my  own  account.  You  are  in  business  in 
the  City,  a  business  that  was  your  father's 
and  your  grandfather's  before  him.  And 
you  are  not  doing  as  well  with  it  as  your 
father  was." 

"  No.     But  then  times  have  changed." 

"  True.    And  methods  should  change,  too." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  hate  the  business.  I  leave 
things  to  Hewetson.  It  gives  me  more 
money  than  I  want  to  spend  as  a  l)achelor, 
and  so  I  don't  trouble  much  now.  It  would 
be  different  if  1  were  married." 

"  In  the  normal  course  you  would  be 
discussing  this  sort  of  thing  with  my  father, 
and  not  with  me.  My  correct  pose  would 
be  to  talk  about  love,  think  business  horrid, 


and  say  that  money  didn't  matter.  But  I 
am  modern,  and  not  sentimental.  If  I 
married  you,  as  things  stand  at  present  we 
should  have  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  the  people  who  live  in 
London  and  cannot  afford  it.  We  should 
have  what  the  suburb  would  call  quite  a  nice 
house,  and  three  or  four  acres  of  garden. 
I  should  drive  a  fat  pony  in  a  governess 
cart.  You  would  go  to  the  City  every  day. 
In  good  years  we  should  have  a  month  in 
Paris,  and  in  bad  years  a  fortnight  at 
Ramsgate.  I  see  it  all  biographed  before  me. 
It  w^ould  be  quite  comfortable  and  utterly 
hopeless,  leading  to  nothing.  And  you 
would  be  sorely  tempted  to  leave  business 
early  to  get  back  to  your  dear  little  home. 
Hewetson — obliging  man — would  always  tell 
you  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  which 
he  could  not  very  well  see  after  ;  because, 
you  see,  it  is  the  dream  of  Hewetson's  life 
to  be  made  a  partner." 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  know  these 
things  ? " 

"  I  talk  to  the  people  who  know  whenever 
I  can,  and  I  do  not  practise  the  piano.  Am 
I  right  about  Hewetson  ?  " 

"  Absolutely,  I  should  say." 

"  Well,  he  would  be  made  a  partner,  and 
we  should  have  him  to  dinner  to  celebrate  it, 
and  discuss  afterwards  whether  he  was  vulgar 
or  not.  It  w^ouldn't  much  matter,  because 
by  that  time  I  fancy  we  should  have  grown 
fairly  vulgar  ourselves.  I  ask  you,  why 
should  I  change  my  present  mode  of  life  for 
one  so  infinitely  inferior  ?  " 

"  You  paint  it  in  the  darkest  colours.  I 
never  knew  you  were  so  ambitious,  though. 
I've  known  you  for  a  year.  I  suppose  I 
could  not  ask  you  to  come  down  to  that." 

"  The  really  ambitious  people  do  not  like 
purposeless  chatter  about  their  ambitions  ; 
that  is  why  I  did  not  speak  before.  I  have  a 
purpose  in  talking  about  them  now.  If  I 
thought  you  were  the  really  strong  man — the 
man  who  would  have  to  arrive — I  would 
marry  you  now,  if  you  had  not  a  pound  a 
week  for  us  to  live  on.  What  I  will  not 
stand  is  comfortable  stagnation  ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, you — a  clever  man — seem  to 
like  it." 

"  I  suppose  I  have  been  slack." 

"  Never  mind  the  conventions  ;  let  me 
speak  plainly — you  have  been  slack  and  self- 
indulgent.  You  read  of  immense  fortunes 
and  high  place,  but  you  never  regard  them 
as  concerning  you  personally.  They  belong 
to  another  set  of  people.  You  never  use 
your  energy  to  get  the  great  fortune.     You 
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never  try  to  fit  yourself  for  the  liigli  place,  or 
dream  of  filling  it.  Or,  if  you  do,  you  never 
go  beyond  the  dream.  No  ;  you  jog  along 
and  leave  what  you  can  to  Hewetson.  You 
are  lazy  and  as  self-indulgent  as  a  decent 
man  can  be  nowadays.  How  could  we 
marry  ?  Why  do  I  care—and  I  do  care 
immensely — for  my  beauty  ?  Because  it  is 
a  means  towards  power  ?  Why  must  I 
marry  a  strong  man  ?  For  power.  Power, 
power  !     There's  nothing  else  in  this  world 


are  beginning  to  find  it  difficult  to  change 
their  ways.  But  you  say  that  you  think  that 
I  am  clever  ;  it  does  not  amount  to  much  ;  we 
are  all  clever  nowadays.  Still,  I  should 
like  to  say  this.  If  you  will  marry  me,  Miss 
Muir,  I  will  give  you  what  you  want ;  I  will 
get  it  for  you  ;  and  I  will  make  you  love 
me,  whether  you  will  or  not."  His  habitual 
diffidence  of  manner  had  vanished. 

"  I  like,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  to  hear 
a  man  speak  with  decision.    Would  you  have 
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'  She  stood  up,  excited,  her  eyes  bright.' 


worth  living  for  ;  if  I  did  not  think  that  I 
should  get  it,  I  would  die  to-night  !  " 

She  stood  up,  excited,  her  eyes  bright, 
breathing  quickly,  wonderfully  beautiful. 
She  was  quite  obviously  sincere,  and  she  was 
only  nineteen. 

Hove  also  rose.  "  You  would  make  a  dead 
man  ambitious,"  he  said.  "  But  is  it  of  any 
good  for  me  to  talk  ?  You  have  said  a  good 
many  hard  things  about  me — all  of  them 
true — but  you  have  left  out  one  of  the 
hardest.     I  am  thirty-five,  an  age  when  men 


I  could  have  said  one 
I  heard  it  from  the 
a   boat   upsets   in   a 

useful  man   to   have 


liked  to  be  praised  ? 
more  thing  about  you  ; 
Garstin-Yenns  ;    when 
lock   you  are   a   very 
about." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that ;  the 
Yenns  exaggerate  ;  anyhow,  that  is  not  any- 
thing which  leads  to  anything." 
"  Courage  ?  I  happen  to  like  it." 
"I  love  you,"  he  said  passionately.  "  You 
don't  even  know  what  that  means  yet ;  but 
you  shall.    If  there  is  anything  that  you  like 
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'  Some  time  ago  you  bought  a  little  lot  of  Turkey  galls  at  my  suggestion." 


in  the  least  about  me,  give  me  time  ;  give  me 
a  chance  ;  tell  me  what  to  do." 

Delia  Muir  sat  down  again  and  remained 
for  a  moment  or  two  without  speaking. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  will  marry  you,  if 
your  acts  are  as  good  as  your  words.  I)o  not 
see  me  for  six  months.  Come  back  then  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  done.  You  are  fond 
of  social  life:  cut  it.  You  have  got  to  work, 
to  find  the  way  to  power,  and  lay  the  lines 
that  lead  to  it.  One  does  not  get  there  in 
six  months,  but  one  can  start." 

They  talked  on  for  another  hour.  Her 
ideal  of  marriage,  as  she  explained  it,  was  an 
association  of  two  well-bred,  educated  people, 
with  a  mutual  aim.  He  did  not  argue 
against  this,  though  it  sounded  perhaps  a  little 
chilly.     Experience  w^ould  expand  that  ideal. 

"  Come  back  in  six  months,  then,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  me  then  what  changes  you  liave  made, 
and  on  w4iat  projects  you  are  working.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  boring  me  with  figures  and 
business  details — that  kind  of  thing  does  not 
bore  me  in  the  least ;  besides,  if  one  Avishes  to 
arrive  somewhere,  it  is  silly  not  to  study  the 
road.  And  then  I  will  tell  you  if  I  will 
marry  you.     Good-bye." 


Hove  spent  the  next  few  days  in  a  close 
examination  of  his  financial  position,  settling 
with  himself  what  was  the  next  thing  to  be 
done,  mapping  out  plans  for  the  future,  con- 
centrating himself.  He  had  caught  Delia 
Muir's  fever.  The  indolent  and  rather  ex- 
travagant life  that  he  had  lived  hitherto  filled 
him  with  disgust.  He  had  been  asleep  and 
had  missed  his  opportunities.  It  had  taken 
a  young  girl  of  nineteen  to  wake  him  up. 
He  had  connections  who  might  ultimately  be 
of  use  to  him,  but  the  first  lever  that  he 
meant  to  touch  was  money  ;  after  all,  money 
was  a  power  in  itself. 

He  reflected  that  (with  an  occasional  ex- 
ception for  a  drunken  genius)  the  people 
whose  word  matters,  who  play  the  really  big 
game  and  win  it,  are  water-drinkers.  He 
had  never  been  an  intemperate  man,  but  novv^ 
he  drank  water  only.  He  abandoned  late 
hours,  dined  out  very  seldom,  and  never 
touched  a  cigarette  until  after  dinner.  He 
came  early  to  the  office,  stayed  late,  and 
worked  hard.  Within  two  weeks  he  had 
dismissed  two  clerks  and  got  to  know  the 
truth  about  Hewetson.  Hewetson  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  hard  working,  trustworthy, 
and  valuable  from  his  experience  ;   but  he 
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was  not  fit  to  have  tho  charge  of  men, 
because  he  was  too  easy,  and  he  was  just 
a  Uttle  bit  of  an  old  woman ;  lie  was 
safe,  but  timorous,  afraid  of  assuming  a 
responsibility. 

The  business  began  to  feel  the  clever, 
energetic  man  at  the  back  of  it.  But  on  the 
usual  and  legitimate  business  lines  progress 
was  necessarily  slow.  Plove  was  looking  out 
for  a  coup.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  a 
syndicate,  and  therefore  the  article  that  he 
tried  to  corner  would  have  to  be  within  his 
own  means.  It  should  not  be  an  article  that 
from  its  perishable  nature  would  perhaps 
force  him  to  sell  when  it  was  to  his  advan- 
tage to  hold.  It  should  be  an  article  for 
which  there  was  no  good  substitute,  and  one 
in  steady  demand. 

He  was  thinking  over  one  or  two  possi- 
bilities one  morning  when  Hewetson  came 
in.  "Some  time  ago,  as  you  will  remember," 
said  Hewetson,  "you  bought  a  little  lot  of 
Turkey  galls  at  my  suggestion." 

"Certainly,"  said  Hove.  He  did  not 
really  remember.  It  had  happened  in  the 
days  when  he  generally  assented  to  Hewet- 
son's  suggestions  and  saved  himself  trouble. 

"  Well,"  Hewetson  continued,  "  I  can  get 
ten  shillings  a  bag  better  than  when  we 
bought,  and  we  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bags.  Would  it  be  as  well  to  take  the  profit, 
Mr.  Hove  ? " 

Hove  thought  for  a  minute.  "  I'll  decide 
to-morrow  and  let  you  know,"  he  said. 
Hewetson  looked  a  little  surprised  as  he 
went  out. 

Turkey  galls  are  sent  to  us  from  Busorrali, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bag  contains  two 
hundredweight.  If  you  buy  Turkey  galls— 
rather  more  than  there  are,  for  instance 
— at  forty  shillings  the  hundredweight,  and 
can  sell  at  twelve  pounds  the  bag,  you  will 
be  much  cursed  and  highly  respected.  You 
will  also  have  made  a  profit.  But  the  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  and 
their  friends  say  that  the  Armenians  are  not 
slothful  in  business  ;  their  enemies  put  it 
more  strongly  than  that,  and  make  allusions 
to  the  cunning  of  a  cart-load  of  monkeys. 
Also,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  you  are 
not  the  only  man  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  that  you  may  tumble  up  against  some- 
body else  and  hurt  yourself. 

Hove  reflected  on  these  things.  Turkey 
galls  are  practically  imperishable,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  wait  as  long  as  his  financial 
position  permitted.  They  produced  tannic 
acid,  and  he  ratlier  fancied  that  tannic  acid 
was   connected    with    the    textiles.       Well  ; 


what  the  textiles  want,  they  must  and  will 
have.  Syrietta,  an  Armenian  gentleman 
and  Hove's  correspondent,  had  said  that  the 
crop  was  almost  sure  to  be  very  sliort.  The 
rains  had  been  delayed,  and  in  consequence 
the  galls  had  fallen  before  they  were  in  a  ripe 
state.  So  far  as  he  could  gatlier  from  Smith's 
list,  tlie  stocks  of  galls  held  in  London  were 
unusually  small.  That  was  an  indication. 
It  was  not  infallible,  of  course  ;  private 
warehouses  would  make  no  return,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  will  some  of  the  others,  as  you 
will  know  if  you  deal  in  essential  oils.  But 
Turkey  galls  are  indisputably  not  essential 
oils.  Hove  came  to  the  conchision  that  it 
might  perhaps  do. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  week  he  made 
numberless  inquiries  and  interminable  calcu- 
lations. He  collected,  so  far  as  he  could,  all 
his  resources,  and  gave  Hewetson  orders  that 
scared  him  badly.  He  interviewed  his  bank 
manager  and  got  some  very  interesting  but 
slightly  disappointing  information  as  to  what 
banks  would  do  and  what  they  most  em- 
phatically would  not.  Finally,  he  resolved 
to  take  the  plunge. 

His  information  as  to  the  crop  was  accurate. 
His  calculations  as  to  the  stocks  held  in 
London  were  fairly  correct.  But  Hove  was 
not  destined  to  succeed  this  time.  He  saw 
where  he  was  caught  just  in  time,  and  only 
just  in  time.  Galls,  as  has  already  been  said, 
are  practically  an  imperishable  article.  When 
crops  of  record  abundance  kept  prices  low, 
certain  intelligent  Armenians  kept  their 
Turkey  galls  back  and  waited  till  a  bad  year 
put  the  price  better.  They  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  unload  their  back  numbers,  and 
were  very  much  obliged  to  some  gentleman 
in  London  who,  by  his  persistent  buying, 
kept  the  thing  up  much  longer  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  done.  The  crop  was  short ; 
but  the  supply  was  not.  Hove  had  taken  on 
very  much  more  than  he  could  carry. 

Hewetson,  who  had  had  dreams  of  partner- 
ship, was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  His 
nerve  had  all  gone.  He  could  see  nothing 
but  ships — whole  fleets  of  ships  in  a  thick, 
endless  line — steaming  for  England,  and  all 
heavily  laden  with  nothing  but  Turkey  galls. 
He  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat.  Ordinarily 
the  most  sober  of  men,  he  began  on  occasions 
to  drink  heavily.  On  occasions,  too,  he  lost 
his  self-command  and  his  temper,  and  used 
language  to  Hove  for  whicli  a  few  days 
before  he  would  certainly  have  been  thrown 
out  into  the  street.  Hove  checked  him  and 
he  became  penitent  ;  then  Hove  said  he  had 
better  go  away  for  a  lioliday  for  a  while,  and 
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Hewetsoii  replied  that  if  the  ship  was  sinking, 
he  was  not  a  rat. 

There  came  the  final  day.  The  two  men 
met  in  the  morning,  but  Hewetson  was 
practically  useless  for  business  purposes. 
He  moaned  and  bewailed.  "They'll  put 
this  down  to  me,"  he  said.  "  They  all  know 
what  I  was  in  this  firm,  and  they'll  say  I  got 
you  into  it." 

"  I  shall  tell  a  different  story,"  said  Hove, 
white  and  patient. 

"  They  won't  believe  you.  No  ;  we're 
broken,  and  it's  worse  for  me  than  you. 
No  one  will  look  at  me.  I'm  ruined  for 
life.  And  after  all  these  year's  I've  worked  ! 
It  was  in  this  very  room  where  we 
are  now  that  your  father,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  he  died,  held  out  great  hopes 
to  me.  I  took  a  pride  in  the  firm.  Not 
one  of  the  biggest,  but  good  repute  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  is  something. 
And  now  we're  broken,  and  (if  I  may  say 
so  without  disrespect,  sir)  all  through  your 
silly  foolishness." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Hewetson,"  said  Hove. 
"  I  do  not  think  we  are  broken.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  for  certain,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  shall  know  before  the  end  of 
the  day.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to 
do,  but  there  are  one  or  two  other  things  to 
say  first.  If  you  had  come  into  my  father's 
room  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  smell- 
ing of  liquor  as  you  do  now,  and  used  the 
language  to  him  that  you  have  used  to  me, 
and  slio#n  your  utter  uselessness  in  an 
emergency  as  you  have  been  exhibiting  it 
this  last  week,  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
held  out  any  great  hopes  to  you.  No,  don't 
speak  ;  I  don't  want  any  apologies.  I  want 
you  to  pull  yourself  together.  I  also  want 
you  for  an  liour  or  two  to  help  me  get  out 
some  figures.  Then  I  am  going  out  ;  there 
are  several  people'  that  I  must  see.  I  may 
not  be  back  till  late  ;  but  when  I  come  back 
I  shall  know  where  we  stand.  It  may  be 
seven  or  eight  before  I  am  back  at  the 
office  ;  I  suppose  you  will  be  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hove,  I'll  wait."  Hewetson 
passed  one  hand  across  his  forehead.  "  I'll 
do  the  best  I  can  with  the  figures.  And  I'll 
stick  to  the  firm  to  the  last.  But  you  must 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Hove.  I'm  not  so  young  as 
I  was,  and  I'm  not  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  think  my  nerves  liave  gone.  But 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Hove  kindly.  He 
was  angry  witli  Hewetson,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  sorry  for  him. 

"And  if  any  questions  are  put  to  me,  I 


suppose  I  had  better  keep  a  cheerful  face 
and  say  we're  all  right  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Hove.  "  Look  just  as 
doleful  as  you  do  now,  and  if  anybody  tries 
to  pump  you,  I  want  you  to  imply — not  say, 
but  imply — that  we're  absolutely  broken  over 
this  deal.  You  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
apply  for  a  similar  post  to  that  which  you 
hold  here.  Don't  trouble  to  think.  Don't 
ask  me  to  explain.  Just  do  what  you're  told. 
And  don't  touch  drink  again  to-day.  Now, 
then,  we've  not  got  a  moment  to  spare  ;  I 
want  those  figures  by  twelve,  if  possible." 

Hewetson  was  visibly  impressed,  though 
he  had  no  idea  of  what  Hove  was  driving  at. 
While  Hove  was  with  him  he  seemed  to 
have  recovered  his  spirits  somewhat.  He 
was  always  clever  at  figures,  and  he  was  of 
great  service  in  getting  out  the  statements 
that  Hove  required.  But  the  moment  that 
Hove  had  left  the  office  he  broke  down 
again ;  he  went  out  and  whimpered  and 
boozed  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  he  gave  the  im- 
pression of  blank  ruin,  he  exactly  served 
Hove's  purpose. 

Hove  went  out  and  interviewed,  in  rapid 
succession,  a  number  of  men  who  were  clever, 
but  did  not  think  they  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  help  Hove.  He  asked  some  of 
them  for  time,  and  others  for  a  little  financial 
assistance  ;  he  pointed  out  to  all  of  them 
that  if  they  would  not  help  he  would  be 
compelled  to  throw  the  whole  of  his  tre- 
mendous holding  of  galls  on  the  market,  and 
the  price  would  go  to  nothing  and  he  would 
be  ruined.  They  gave  him  sympathy  and 
good  advice,  but  they  did  not  give  him  any- 
thing else.  And  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  they  went  out  and  sold  a  bear  of 
galls,  and  considered  that  they  were  on 
velvet.  If  a  man  goes  mucking  the  market 
about,  and  trying  to  corner  a  thing  that  is 
too  big  for  him,  he  has  only  himself  to  thank 
for  disaster.  And  yet  Hove's  spirits  rose 
considerably  from  these  refusals.  They  were 
precisely  what  he  had  expected  and  part  of 
his  game.  He  spent  hours  in  creating  and 
encouraging  bears  of  Turkey  galls. 

It  was  at  half -past  five  that  he  called  on 
old  Jevon,  of  Jevon  and  Bast,  a  firm  of  con- 
siderable strength  and  importance.  This 
was  Hove's  second  move  in  his  game. 

"  And  what's  the  popular  tip  to-day  ?  " 
asked  Hove  airily. 

"  The  tip  is,  sell  Turkey  galls.  I'm  busy. 
Give  ye  five  minutes." 

"  I  think  I  can  show  you  the  position  in 
that  time,"  said  Hove,  becoming  serious  at 
once.     He  took  from  his  pocket  the  state- 
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'  llovc  had  tlio  rovolvor,  niul   Ilcwotson  was  on  tlift  floor." 


ments  that  he  had  pi'epared  that  iTioniin<j: ; 
he  had  not  shown  these  at  his  other  calls. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  old  Jevon  rang 
his  bell  sharply.     *'  I  don't  see  anybody  else 


to-day.      Don't  care  wbat  tbeir  business  is. 
See  ?     Eno;at^ed  Avitb  tbis  gentleman." 

The  clerk  withdrew,  and  the  two  men  went 
on   talking  earnestly.      It  was  nearly  eiglit 
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"  '  You  are  a  good  man  when  the  boat  upsets  in  the  lock.'  " 


when  they  parted.  Hove  took  a  hansom 
hack  to  his  office  to  coiivej  the  good  news  to 
Hewetson. 

It  was  very  simple.  Everything  is  antici- 
pated in  tlie  City.  Hove's  smash  and  a  con- 
sequent fall  in  galls  had  been  anticipated. 
And,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  had  been  too 
much  anticipated  ;  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  considerable  bear 
movement  among  men  who  were  not  very 
strong.  More  bears  would  come  in  on  the 
following  day,  wdien  Hove  began  to  sell.  And 
what  would  happen  if  Hove  did  not  go  on 
selling  ?  That  was  the  question  that  he  put 
to  old  Jevon. 

If  you  sell  what  you  have  not  got,  you 
must  in  the  end  buy  it  from  someone  else. 


From  whom  were  tlie  bears  to  buy.  There 
would  be  but  small  shipments,  if  any,  from 
Busorrah.  Hove  had  soaked  up  all  that  the 
Armenians  were  hkely  to  part  with.  There- 
fore the  bears  w^ould  have  to  buy  from  Hove. 
He  had  got  far  more  than  he  could  carry, 
and  in  the  normal  course  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  sell.  If  he  could  afford  to  hold, 
those  anticipatory  bears  would  be  put  in  a 
very  tight  place,  and  the  figure  at  which 
they  w^ere  let  out  was  for  Hove  to  settle. 

Jevon  had  already  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  selling  of  galls  w^as  being  overdone,  and 
from  his  own  information  he  expected  some 
American  buying.  He  did  not  hesitate  long 
in  deciding  that  some  kind  of  partnership 
with  Hove  in  this  deal  would  be  profitable. 
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I)iit  it  took  time  to  settle  teruis.  When  tbey 
were  settled  thej  were  maguificeiit  terms  for 
Mr.  Jevoii  ;  they  Avere  good  enough  for 
Hove  ;  they  saved  him,  even  if  they  gave 
most  of  the  profits  that  he  had  hoped  for 
to  another  man. 

Hove  passed  through  the  empty  outer 
office  into  his  own  room.  As  he  entered, 
Hewetson  rose  from  the  desk  behind  which 
he  had  been  cronching  and  fired  a  revolver 
at  Hove.  The  shot  missed  him  handsomely. 
Three  seconds  later  Hove  had  the  revolver, 
and  Hewetson  was  on  the  floor. 

"Get  up,"  said  Hove,  as  he  slid  the 
cartridges  out  of  the  revolver.  He  listened 
at  the  door  to  see  if  the  shot  had  been  over- 
heard. If  so,  the  people  who  heard  it  con- 
cluded that  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Hewetson  rose  to  his  feet,  dazed  and 
trembling.  His  knees  shook.  He  held  on 
to  the  mantelpiece. 

"  So,"  said  Hove,  *'you  wanted  to  kill  me 
because  I  had  ruined  you." 

Hewetson  said  feebly  that  he  had  intended 
the  next  shot  for  himself  ;  that  death  was 
better  than  dishonour. 

"  You're  like  several  men  that  I  have  seen 
to-day  ;  you're  too  previous.  You  have  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  being  very  much 
the  worse  for  liquor.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
you  any  details  in  your  present  state,  but  I 
am  not  ruined,  and  I  shall  probably  come 
out  with  a  profit  on  the  deal.  I  have  got 
the  help  I  wanted  to  pull  the  thing  through. 
But  it  strikes  me  that  when  I  give  you  the 
sack  and  hand  you  over  to  the  police,  you 
will  be  very  much  ruined  yourself." 

Hewetson  whined  monotonously  that  he 
had  been  a  fool ;  he  had  been  a  fool,  and  it 
was  no  good  for  him  to  say  anything.  And 
then,  being  drank,  he  began  to  weep. 

"Stop  that,"  said  Hove  sharply;  "you 
make  me  sick.  You  have  done  well  for 
my  father,  and  you've  done  well  for  me  ; 
but  at  present  you've  broken  down — 
you're  hopeless.  I  can  understand  it,  but  I 
don't  want  to  see  it.  Go  home,  and  to-morrow 
go  down  to  the  sea  for  a  fortnight.     Come 


back  at  the  end  of  that  time.  You  will  (|uit 
drinking,  of  course  ;  you  will  remember  your 
position  here,  do  your  duty,  and  try  not  to 
lose  your  head  in  future— you  are  not  likely 
to  go  through  as  bad  a  crisis  as  this  again. 
Do  what  I  tell  you  and  you  will  hear  no 
more  about  this  silly  business." 

Hewetson  was  incapable  of  answering 
verbally.  He  looked  grotesque  penitence, 
nodded  his  head  twice  in  sign  of  acquiescence, 
and  went  out.  Hove  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  rolled  a  cigarette. 

Next  morning  Hove  sold  a  few  bags  of 
Turkey  galls,  just  to  %Vs'<d  the  market  the 
riglit  colour.  Sundry  speculative  young 
gentlemen  sold  many  more  bags.  Then  the 
bears  waited  for  Hove  to  smash,  as  he  was 
in  duty  bound  to  do.  And  Hove,  with 
Jevon's  firm  at  his  back,  kept  them  waiting. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Hewetson 
returned —a  machine  in  excellent  order  and 
quite  respectable.  His  references  to  the 
time  when  he  drank  and  tried  to  nmrder 
Hove  always  took  the  form  of  "  during  my 
illness." 

In  the  end  the  very  men  who  had  refused 
to  give  Hove  any  assistance  had  to  come 
crawling  to  Hove  to  ask  him  to  let  them  out 
as  lightly  as  possible.  Hove  had  one 
invariable  answer :  "Unfortunately,  I  have  a 
partner  to  think  of  in  this  deal."  And  then 
he  took  all  that  he  thought  he  could  get. 

In  hei*  boudoir  Delia  Muir  listened 
gravely  to  the  plain,  truthful  story  that  Hove 
had  to  tell.  Occasionally  she  interrupted 
him  to  ask  an  intelligent  question. 

"  Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  did  not  tell 
you  to  go  in  for  a  wild  gamble  in  an  article 
of  which,  on  your  own  showing,  you  knew 
very  little.  You  came  within  an  ace  of 
bankruptcy.  But  you  saved  yourself.  It  is 
true — you  are  a  good  man  when  the  boat 
upsets  in  the  lock  ;  and  for  tliat  I  trust  you. 
Trust  ?     I  almost  think  I ' 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  love  me  !  "  he  cried, 
taking  her  hands. 

And  her  eyes  answered. 
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THERE  has  been  so  much  written,  and 
so  much  said,  of  late,  by  experts 
about  firemen,  fire  metliods,  and  fire 
matters,  that  I  have  thought  it  interesting 
in  the  following  pages  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  certain  points  of  difference  between 
the  systems  of  the  fire  departments  of  various 
countries,  most  of  which  I  have  seen  for 
myself. 

One  great  point  of  contrast  between  the 
fire-fighting  systems  of  the  Old  World  and 
those  of  America  is  the  fact  that  very  few 
of  our  European  chiefs  have  been  trained,  or 
have  worked  their  Avay  up,  as  firemen.  In 
London  the  chief  officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
is  from  the  Navy,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  men 
under  his  command  are  sailors ;  while  in 
Glasgow  the  chief  officer  is  a  master  mechanic 
by  trade,  and  every  fireman  must  be  a  skilled 
worker  of  some  kind.  In  Paris  the  chief 
must  be  a  soldier,  and  the  department  is  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  War  Office  ;  and 
in  Berlin  the  chief  and  most  of  the  men  are 
veteran  soldiers,  though  some  are  artisans 
and  mechanics. 


THE     FIRE-FIGHTERS 
OF     EUROPE. 

By  G.  R.  Falconer."' 

A  few  years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  of  London  Avas  declared  by  com- 
petent foreign  critics  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  London  County  Council, 
however,  such  great  improvement  has  been 
effected,  that  the  Brigade,  on  the  whole,  has 
now  nothing  to  fear  from  comparison  with 
that  of  New  York,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  The 
best  test  of  fire-fighting  efficiency  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  proportion  of  serious  fires, 
requiring  at  least  one  steam  engine  for  their 
extinction,  to  the  total  number  of  outbreaks. 
During  the  three  years,  1890-92,  the  number 
of  outbreaks  in  London  was  8,598,  of  which 
52e3  were  classified  as  "serious."  Li  1897-99 
the  number  of  outbreaks  was  ](),929,  and  if 


*  Copyrij^lit,   1900,  by  Frank    Leslie,  in  the   United 
States  of  America. 
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they  had  increased  at  tlie  same  rate,  the 
"serious"  fires  would  have  been  700— in 
point  of  fact,  tliey  were  only  589. 

The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  was  estab- 
lished in  ISGC).  Until  that  time  London 
was  protected  from  fii'e  mainly  l)y  a  force 
paid  for  and  controlled  by  the  fire  insurance 
companies.  By  an  arrangement  peculiar  to 
liondon,  the  insurance  companies,  although 
they  have  no  longer  any  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Brigade,  are  still  legally  required 
to  contribute  to  its  cost.  Their  contribution 
is  at  the  rate  of  £85  per  million  sterling  of 
insurances  effected  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  in  181)1)  amounted  to  £82,494,  or  not 
quite  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Brigade.  Twenty  years  ago  London's 
fire-fighters,  all  told,  were  less  than  five 
hundred  ;  to  -  day  they  nund)er  between 
eleven   and    twelve    hundred.      Conunander 


Wells,  the  chief,  is  assisted  by  a  first,  second, 
and  third  officer,  and  there  is  a  superin- 
tendent for  the  six  districts  into  which  the 
Metropolis  is  divided.  To  enable  this  small 
army  to  defend  the  lives  and  property  of 
five  million  people  from  fire,  there  are  196 
escapes,  02  engines,  285  horses,  14  river 
stations,  14  tugs  and  barges,  41  miles  of 
liose,  and  over  25,000  hydrants  in  the 
streets. 

It  is  not  merely,  nor  mainly,  however,  in 
the  increased  number  of  the  fire-fighters  and 
the  augmented  quantity  of  his  weapons  that 
London  has  seen  the  greatest  progress  in 
recent  years.  The  London  County  Council 
has  been  carrying  out  the  rebuilding  or  re- 
construction of  many  of  the  Brigade  stations 
which  it  inherited  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Two  of  its  new  stations, 
at  New  Cross  and  Bishopsgate,  rival  anything 
which  America  or  the  Continent  has  to  show 
in  the  way  of  scientific  ingenuity  and  up-to- 
date  apparati.  If  all  the  London  stations 
have  not   been  brought  to  the   same  ideal 
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level  of  efficiency,  the  most  backward  and 
really  obsolete  features  have  disappeared. 

Even  more  important  is  the  new  policy  of 
multiplying  small  sub-stations,  as  they  are 
called.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  fires — 
in  London,  at  any  rate — are  put  out  by 
fire-engines.  As  the 
figures  already  given 
must  have  suggested, 
only  four  or  live  in 
a  hundred  are  so  ex- 
tinguished. In  the 
others,  hand-pumps, 
buckets,  and  other 
simple  appliances  are 
sufficient.  Instead  of 
largely  adding  to  the 
immber  of  fire-engine 
stations,  as  was  at 
one- time  contem- 
plated, the  Council 
resolved  to  cover 
London  with  a  net- 
work of  depots  for 
two  or  three  firemen, 
with  a  fire-escape  and 
hose-cart.  It  is  only 
when  fire  gets  strong 
hold  of  a  building 
that  engines  are 
needed,  and  the  like- 
lihood of   this  is  in 


proportion  to  the 
time  at  which  the 
simpler  appliances 
can  be  got  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire. 
Time  is  equally  the 
first  consideration  in 
respect  to  the  more 
important  object  of 
life-saving,  and  by 
this  new  system  of 
sub-stations  an  escape 
in  charge  of  trained 
men  is  brought 
nearer  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible 
to  every  London 
dwelling.  These  sub- 
stations, which  were 
initiated  during  the 
reign  of  Commander 
Wells'  predecessor, 
Captain  Simonds, 
will  soon  be  spread 
all  over  the  Metro- 
polis. 

A  serious  reproach 
to  which  our  fire-fighting  system  was  once 
subject  is  also  in  course  of  rapid  removal. 
This  is  with  regard  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  Fire  Brigade  and  public. 
The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Council 
has  increased   the   number   of   electric  fire- 
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alarms  in  the  streets 
from  858  to  624,  and 
all  the  newer  signal- 
boxes  are  fitted  also 
with  an  improved  tele- 
phonic apparatns— one 
of  Commander  Wells' 
own  patents — wliereby 
the  firemen  can  com- 
municate with  the  Fire 
Brigade  station.  Glas- 
gow was  the  first,  I 
believe,  to  turn  the 
telephone  to  account  in 
this  way,  but  the  par- 
ticular instrument  now 
adopted  in  London  is 
believed  to  be  the  best 
yet  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

A  comparatively  old 
building,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade, 
in  South wark  Bridge  Eoad,  give,  in  some 
respects,  by  no  means  so  favourable  an 
impression  as  the  New  Cross  or  Bishops- 
gate  station.  But  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Brigade 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  visited. 
At    headquarters,    for    one    thing,    is    the 
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Brigade  training-school.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  recruits  are  usually  residing  here, 
going  through  a  course  of  instruction  to  fit 
them  for  service.  In  the  schoolroom  they 
are  given  lectures  on  the  working  of  a  fire- 
engine,  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  the 
use  of  all  the  appliances  that  are  employed 
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in  the  battle  with 
flames.  Models 
and  specimens  of 
such  appliances 
All  the  room,  the 
lessons  bein^  also 
illustrated  by 
diaiJ^rams  on  a 
blackboard.  Not 
very  long  ago  this 
kind  of  instruc- 
tion would  have 
been  wasted  upon 
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the  ex-sailors 
usually  preferred 
as  London  fire- 
men. But  the 
School  Board  has 
been  at  work,  and 
it  may  not  be  long 
before  it  will  be 
possible,  follow- 
ing American  and 
Continental  ex- 
amples, to  pro- 
mote  men    from 
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CHIEF   OFFICER   WILLIAM   PATERSON,  GLASGOW 
FIRE    BRIGADE. 

the  ranks  to  higher  appointments  in 
the  Brigade. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  these  recruits 
rehearse  the  real  work  of  firemen  in  the 
drill-yard.  An  alarm  is  given,  the 
recruits  hurry  out  from  their  rooms, 
get  ready  the  escape,  maimal,  hose,  etc. 
To  add  to  the  reality,  one  or  two 
persons,  men  or  women,  have  been 
previously  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 
building,  which  was  built  exceptionally 
high  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  the 
training  of  firemen,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  certain  recruits  to  get  these 
people  safely  to  the  ground  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  With  sliavings 
and  dry  wood  a  fire  is  then  actually 
kindled,  in  order  that  practice  may 
be  obtained  in  the  art  of  directing  the 
hose  and  concentrating  water  on  a 
particular  spot  at  a  considerable  height. 

Presumably  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
lating from  the  first  ail  psprit  de  corps 
on  the  part  of  the  recruits,  one  end  of 


tlie  schoolroom  is  occupied  by  glass  cases  in 
which  have  been  placed  the  helmets  of  about 
one  hundred  firemen  who  have  been  killed 
or  seriously  injured  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  It  is  a  museum  of  strange  and 
pathetic  interest,  a  small  card  briefly  men- 
tioning the  episode  of  which  each  article — in 
several  cases  only  a  fragment— is  a  souvenir. 
In  the  chief  office  the  L.C.C.  has  also 
placed  a  roll  of  honour,  brass  tablets 
to  the  memory  of  the  eighteen  men  who, 
since  1866,  have  perished  at  the  call  of  duty. 
Bravery  at  fires  is  always  recognised  by  Com- 
mander Wells  ill  his  Brigade  orders,  and  to 
such  men  the  Council  awards  certificates. 
In  1899,  six  officers  and  fifty-five  men  were 
so  distinguished,  whilst  twenty-two  men 
received  medals  for  good  conduct  and  long 
service,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  th6  account, 
only  four  were  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
The  certificates  and  medals  are  now  dis- 
tributed at  the  Fire  Brigade  review,  held 
every  year  in  one  of  the  parks.  Two  years 
ago,  when  Lord  Bosebery's  daughter  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
himself  took  part  in  the  proceedings  at 
Victoria  Park,  the  review  had  50,001)  spec- 
tators. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
headquarters    is    the   repairing-shop,   where 
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over  thirty  mecliaiiics  and  labourers  are 
constantly  employed  in  overhauling  the  en- 
gines, manuals,  carts,  hose,  etc.  The  Avhole 
of  this  work  is  thus  done  directly  by  the 
Council,  these  things  being  replaced  in  the 
various  stations,  from  a  reserve  supply, 
during  the  time  the  repairs  occupy.  Formerly 
firemen  Avho  had  been  meclianics  were  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  but  the  present  plan  is 
found  more  advantasreous. 


Commander  Wells  has  his  residence  at  the 
headquarters,  and  tlie  elaborate  telephone 
system  with  which  the  station  is  furnished — 
the  office  is  suggestive  of  a  telephone  ex- 
change— enables  him  to  hold  communication 
at  a  moment's  notice,  not  only  with  his 
subordinates  all  over  London,  but  also  with 
the  chief  Government  offices  and  some  of 
the  other  largest  establishments  in  London. 
A  large  map,  by  the  way,  which  hangs  close 
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to  this  series  of  telepbones,  and  is  marked  with  the 
all  the  fire-alarms   in   London,  enables  the  staff   at 
measures  accordingly. 

The  wages  of   London  firemen,  who,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  have  rooms  at  the  Brigade 
stations,  vary  from   about  3()s.  to  £3  10s.  a 
week,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  all  round 
having  been  made  by  the  L.C.C.     They  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  of   two-thirds  of   their 
pay  on  attaining  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  after 
twenty-eight  years'   service.      All  the   larger 
stations  are  provided  with  excellent  recreation- 
rooms,    and    there    are    flourishing    football, 
cricket,  and  other  clubs.     An  innovation  was 
recently    introduced    by    Commander    Wells, 
which  is  illustrative   of   the   spirit   in  which 
the  whole  Brigade  is  now  managed.     This  is  a 
Brigade    canteen,   stationed    at   headquarters, 
which  is  despatched  to  every  big  fire  where  the  men  are  likely 
to  be  on  duty  for  many  hours,  and  especially  when  the  fire  is 
at   night,   and   there  is  likely  to  be  difficulty   in   obtaining 
anything  for  them  to  eat  and  drink.     The  food  is  generally 
biscuits,  bread  and  butter,  and  cakes,  and  the  drinks  tea  and 
coffee,  which  are  kept  hot  by  a  small  stove  inside  the  canteen. 
Our   illustration  is  from  a  hurriedly  made  sketch,  but  the 
canteen  is  really  a  capital   contrivance.     Both   the  flap  and 
roof  are  closed  when   the   canteen   is   not  in  service.     The 
firemen  naturally  appreciate  this  perambulating  hotel,  w^here, 
of  course,  everything  is  free. 

The  Glasgow  Fire  Brigade  is  a  magnificent  one  and  has 
probably  no  superior  in  Great  Britain.  The  Brigade  consists 
of  11  steam  fire-engines,  2  hand  engines,  10  horse  hose  and 
ladder  carriages,  1  hand  hose  carriage,  36  horses,  and  115 
men  ;  and 
every  man 
must  have 
had  a  trade 
before  he 
enters  the 
Brigade. 
T  hey  are 
joiners, 
builders, 
slaters, 
plumbers, 
painters, 
blacksmiths, 
engineers, 
and  slioe- 
makers. 
With  the 
exception  of 
the  steam 
fire-engines, 
the  mem- 
bers of  the 
B  r  i  g  a  d  e 
make  all  the 
r  u  n  n  i  n  g 


positions  of  all  the  fire-stations  and 
once  to  locate   a  fire  and  take  their 
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plant,  the  ladders  and  other  implements  of  wood  and  iron, 
the  electric  fire-alarms,  and 'their  own   helmets   and   boots. 
Even  the  steam  fire-engines  never  go  back  for  repairs.     A 
new  central  station,  which  is  to  be  a  model   fire-station  in 
every  respect  and   for  every  country,  is  being  built  under 
Chief  Paterson's  direction,  after  his  own  plans,  and  much  of 
the  work  is  being  done  by  his  own  men.     The   chief 
officer  of  the  Glasgow  Brigade  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  typical  fireman — blufp  and  hearty,  honest  and  hard 
working,   with   heart  and  soul  in  his   profession.      In 
reply  to  the  question,  "  Of  what  are  you  most  proud  as 
chief?"    the  modest  reply   was,   "Of  having  attended 
between   five    and    six    thousand   fires    without    losing 
a  single   fireman  ;    and   I  am  also  very  proud   of   my 
officers   and   men.      Of    course,"   he    added,    "  firemen 
do   not   escape    injury,   but   they   generally   'come   up 
smiling,'  as  the  saying  is  ;  and,  besides,  it's  part  of  the 
regular  business." 

Chief  Paterson   successfully  introduced   a  telephonic 
communication  from  the  scene  of  the  fire  to  the  chief 
at  headquarters,    such    as   is   now    in  use   in   London. 
Every  signal-box  contains  a  telephone,  and  every  engine, 
hose-cart,   ladder- truck    or    wagon    carries   a  portable 
transmitter  and  receiver.      The  first  officer  arriving  at 
a  fire,  and  surveying  the  outlook,  goes  at  once  to  the 
nearest   signal-box   and  reports   verbally   to   the   chief 
officer,  who  is  awaiting  his  message,  with  the  'phone  to 
his  ear,  at  the  central  station.     Within  four — at  most, 
five— minutes    after    the    first   alarm    he    knows    the 
situation,  if  reinforcements  are  Avanted,  or  if 
he  should  come  himself.     Glasgow  has  two 
other  w^ell  known  firemen.    Central 
Superintendent  and  Assistant  Chief 
John  S.  Muir  is  an  old  Sixth  Ward 
New  Yorker,  whose  favourite  place 
of  resort  was 
at  the  Cham- 
bers   Street 
engine-house, 
w  h  ere      h  e 
picked      up 
many  of  those  ^^^rrp::?^? 
"tricks  of  the  ^ /'^^ 

trade"  which  / 

he  has  since 
used  to  good 
ad  van ta2:e. 
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"  You  want  to  know 
the  finest  fire  brigade 
in  the  world  ?     AVell, 
laddie,    it's    Q-lasgie  ; 
though  I  dinna  forget  thej 
do   great   things   yonder   in 
Xew  York."    The  third  fireman 
is  Wallace,  a  Scotcli  collie,  who 
drifted  into  tlie  central  office  about  five  years  ago,  and 
has  never  missed  a  run  since  then.      In  Glasgow  special      ^^ 
merit  is  rewarded  with  a  substantial  increase  of  wages  per 
annnm,  and  the  authorities  are  not  niggardly  in  its  bestowal. 

The  National  Fire  Brigades   Union  is  an  institution  embracing 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  doing  no  end  of  good  work  for 


nearly  all  the  brigades 
the  betterment  of  fire 


matters  generally.  That  it  is  an  influential  and  prosperous  organisation,  with  distinguished 
membership,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  President  is  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  District  Presidents  are  :  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope, 
Right  Hon.  Earl  De  La  AVarr,  Right  Hon.  Earl  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lilford, 
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Itiglit  Hon.  Lord  Wolvertoii,  Sir  John  H.  Piileston,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Ian  Malcolm,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  Dnke  of 
Marlborough  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Union,  personally  presides  at  all  its  sessions,  travels  from  end 
to  end  of  the  country  to  hold  reviews  and  inspect  brigades, 
and  has  pledged  himself  to  introduce  a  Bill  asking  Parlia- 
mentary recognition  and  aid  for  the  Fire  Brigades  Union. 
Some  time  ago  he  entertained  all  the  fire  brigades  at  his  place 
at  Blenheim,  and  his  guests  included,  besides  a  score  of 
foreign  chiefs,  200  separate  brigades— about  1,500  men.  No 
prettier  sight  was  ever  seen  than  the  immense,  velvety  green 
lawns  of  Blenheim,  edged  and  fringed  with  the  white  tents 
of  the  camp,  the  red  of  the  ladders  and  trucks,  the  bright 
shining  brass  of  the  engines,,  and  the  many  uniforms,  as  the 
firemen  moved,  marched,  and  manoeuvred. 

From  a  close  observation  I  venture  the  remark,  and  with- 
out much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  corps  iVeHte  of  the 
Continental  fire  departments  is  the  regiment  of  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers  of  Paris,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Detalle. 
For  military  purposes  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governor 
of  Paris,  for  technical  purposes  under  the  Chief  of  Police. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  become  a  Paris  fireman.  A  man  must 
have  served  as  a  soldier,  his  record  must  be  especially  good, 

and  he  must  possess  some 
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peculiar  requirements  to 
fit  hnn  for  the  service. 
The  training  is  most 
thorough,  and  there  are 
six  hours  a  day  of  actual 
instruction ;  two  hours 
are  devoted  to  gymnas- 
tics, under  a  professor,  to 
fit  them  for  life-saving 
duties,  two  hours  are 
given  to  actual  fire  drill 
with  the  engines  and 
other  apparatus,  and  two 
hours  to  what  can  be 
called  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion, and  which  includes  the  use  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  instruments,  and  the  theory  of  construction, 
showing  how  all  buildings,  especially  theatres,  are  put 
together.  .  A  small  volume  of  rare  value  is  issued  to  the 
firemen  of  Paris,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  It  is  written  in  the  simplest  of  language,  arranged 
in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  and  shows  and 
explains  each  nut,  bolt,  and  valve  in  an  engine,  every 
ladder,  rope,  hook,  and  pole  on  a  truck,  with  their 
proper  handling  and  management.  It  also  illustrates 
the  plant  and  appliances  necessary  in  fire-fighting  and 
the  method  of  attacking  most  fires.  The  Paris  firemen 
have  twenty-four  hours  on  duty,  and  twenty-four  hours 
off,  the  day,  singularly  enough,  beginning  at  10.30  a.m. 
They  are  a  magnificent  body  of  men,  and  "in  no  regiment 
in  France  does  there  exist  a  higher  esprit  de  corps. 
They  can  leave  the  engine-house,  in  response  to  an 
alarm,  in  seventy  seconds.  The  firemen  of  Paris  date, 
as  a  military  force,  from  1810,  when  a  fatal  fire  took 
])lacc  at  the  palace  of  the  Austrian  Aml)assador,  Prince 
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1.  Foreman.    2.  Fireman  in  working  uniform.    3,  Theatre  uniform.    4.  Captain  G.  Jost,  Commander. 


Scliwantzenberjs^,  and  many  persons  of  noble 
rank  lost  their  lives.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  a  guest  at  the  Embassy  when  the  fire 
occurred,  and  saw  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
organisation of  the  fire  department  under  a 
firm,  absolute,  and  positive  command.  He 
at  once  placed  the  whole  on  a  military  foot- 
ing. The  present  commander  is  Colonel 
Detalle,  who  is  no  novice  at  fireman's  work. 
He  joined  tlie  Sapeurs-Pompiers  twenty-four 


years  ago  as  captain,  and  remained  with  it 
long  enough  to  win  his  promotion  to  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  regiment.  Upon  receiving 
his  colonel's  commission  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  beloved  Sapeurs-Pompiers.  He  is  fifty- 
eiglit  years  old,  a  gallant,  handsome  officer, 
who  served  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
and  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  and  his  fire-fighters  are  the  pets  of  the 
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Parisian  public.  Ex})eriiiieiits  are  now  being 
made  in  Paris  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  electric  tire  engines. 

The  Berhn  Fire  Department  has  made 
rapid  strides  toward  perfection  nnder  Brand- 
director  Giersberg,  who, 
though  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession, is  a  fireman  by 
choice  and  temperament. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  phlegmatic  German 
should  make  as  dashing  a 
fireman  as  his  neighbour 
across  the  Rliine,  but  Avhat 
he  lacks  in  "  go  "  he  makes 
up  in  punctuality.  In  lad- 
ders and  other  mechanical 
appliances  the  German  fire- 
men rank  second  to  none, 
and  their  constructors  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  out  a 
fire-cycle,  which  for  a  time 
was  far  ahead  of  anything 
we  had  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  four-wheel  truck,  with  a 
low,  compact  superstructure,  is  fully  equipped 
as  an  engine,  and  has  a  complete  outfit  of 
life-saving  material.  The  wheels  have  solid 
rubber  tyres.  It  is  propelled  by  two  firemen 
sitting  tandem,  and  runs  rapidly  on  good 
roads,  while  its  handling  and  working  are 
very  easy.  The  firemen  in  charge  of  the 
fire-cycle  at  Grunnewald,  a  sul)urb  of  Berlin, 
have  covered  a  mile,  made  hydrant  attach- 
ment, and  got  to  work  in  a  trifle  more  than 
four  minutes.  It  carries  the  following  tools, 
packed  away  and  held  tightly  in  place  : 
1  life-saving  sack  ;  4  water-gauges  ;  1  heavy 
woollen  blanket  ;  1  pick -axe  ;  1  hydraulic 
key ;  1  stand-pipe  nozzle  ;  1  spray-pipe 
nozzle  ;  1  spade  ;  1  adjustable  rope  and 
hooked  ladder  ;  1  life-line  ;  1  leather  pouch, 
with  life-saving  gun  and  fine ;  medicine  chest, 
with  bandages  and  drugs  ;  1  smoke  mask, 
with  vinegar  and  anuiionia  in  bottles  and 
leather  pouch  ;  1  bell  ;  I  lantern  ;  GO  feet 
of  hose  ;  1  tool  chest ;  and  1  torch.  The 
entire  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  all  its  load 
is  377  lb.,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  is  about 
£45.  The  Germans  still  lead  in  other 
branches  of  fire  department  equipment.  The 
Berlin  firemen  wear  water-jackets  with  a 
double  skin,  which  they  fill  with  water  from 
their  hose.  If  the  between  space  gets  too  full 
the  water  runs  out  at  the  top  of  the  helmet 
and  pours  over  the  fireman  like  a  spray, 
cooling  and  protecting  him.  The  German 
smoke-helmets  are  now  in  general  use  in 
]nost  of  tlie  Continental  capitals,  and  are  on 
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trial  in  some  American  brigades.  'IMiese 
lielmets  allow  the  fireman  to  breathe  and  to 
see  with  some  slight  comfort  in  a  densely 
thick  atmosphere,  and  some  of  the  newer 
patterns  contain  means  of  telephone  com- 
munication leading  out  of 
doors  into  the  street. 

In  provincial  Germany 
the  departments,  though  all 
admirably  equipped,  are  in 
many  respects  still  in  their 
infancy.  Take  Wiesbaden, 
with  a  resident  population 
of  60,000,  and  at  times 
during  its  fashionable  season 
a  visiting  population  of 
125,000  strangers.  Captain 
Jost,  the  chief,  invited  me 
to  see  his  department,  and 
after  showing  me  the  engine, 
the  hose-carts,  the  truck,  his 
own  bicycle,  and  the  horses, 
ushered  me  into  a  large, 
lofty,  light  and  airy  room, 
where  a  dozen  shoemakers 
were  sitting  busy  at  their  lasts.  I  suggested 
that  the  date  was  June  1st,  not  April  1st, 
but  the  amiable  Jost  failed  to  see  the  point 
and  explained  to  me  most  seriously  that  these 
men  constituted  the  day  detachment  of  the 
Wiesbaden  department.  Not  having  an 
absolutely  independent  working  force,  tlie 
chief  organised  one,  every  man  of  which  is 
a  shoemaker,  their  trade  being  such  that  it 
requires  little  space  and  no  machinery,  and 
these  he  has  put  into  the  large  room  next 
to  the  engine-house.  They  have  their  own 
business,  and  their  customers  call  on  them 
and  bring  their  work,  but  they  cannot  go 
out  themselves.  They  come  on  duty  at 
6  a.m.,  and  keep  on  until  7  p.m.,  for  which 
service  they  are  paid  80  marks — £1  10,^'. — 
a  month  and  a  bonus  of  60  pfennigs — seven- 
pence — for  every  commenced  hour  of  work 
at  a  fire.  If  they  are  at  a  fire  six.ty-one 
minutes  they  are  paid  two  full  hours.  The 
m'ght  watch  come  on  at  7  p.m.,  and  are  on 
until  6  a.m.  They  do  duty  at  the  various 
theatres,  and  then  sleep  in  the  engine-honse. 
Their  pay  is  a  shilling  per  night,  and  seven- 
pence  for  every  commenced  hour  of  fire 
work.  The  chief  gets  1,250  marks--£62  10-s'. 
— and  his  assistant  1,200  marks — £60 — per 
annum,  and  may  do  no  other  business.  They 
are  on  duty  from  7  until  1,  and  from  8  until 
5  p.m.,  and  must  keep  a  general  supervision 
of  the  theatres.  I  cannot  close  my  remarks 
on  German  firemen  without  citing  the  fact 
that  at  a  fire  at  Wilhelmsliohe,  a  year  or  so 
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ago,  the  local  fire  company  was  commanded 
by  the  Emperor  William  in  person. 

h\  Amsterdam,  Holland,  they  have  a  small 
but  efficient  force  of  fire-fighters,  and  the 
system  of  canals,  which  really  divide  Amster- 
dam into  ninety  islands,  proves  a  powerfnl 
ally  in  an  abundant  water  supply.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  Dutch  fire 
department,  which  was  shown  to  me  by  Chief 
Meier  and  District  Captain  Proost,  was  the 
fireboat  Jan  Van  der  Hei/dfi^  a  small  steamer 
50  feet  long,  10  feet  beam,  a  Httle  over  3  feet 
deep,  and  5  feet  clear  above  the  water-line. 
Her  fire-engine  is  of  27  horse-power  and  the 
engine,  for  her  propeller  of  10  horse-power  ; 
she  has  two  boilers,  a  large  and  a  small  one, 
the  latter  always  with  steam  on.  The  Van 
der  Heyde  carries  a  captain  and  four  men,  and 
works  eight  streams  ;  but  two,  and  even 
three,  of  these  can  be  "  siamesed,"  and  with 
tliree  such  streams  joined  she  throws  1,100 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  a  distance  of  114 
feet.  The  steamer  is  an  exceedingly  graceful 
craft,  with  a  powerful  ice-cutter  on  her  bow, 
which  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  her 
appearance.  The  Amsterdam  Fire  Brigade 
has  twelve  stations,  each  of  w^hich  is  sup- 
plied with  a  hand  engine,  while  eight  of 
them  have  steam  fire-engines  besides,  and 
two  horses  for  every  engine.  The  force  con- 
sists of  270  men,  under  Commandant  J. 
Meier,  five  district  captains  and  nine  captains. 
For  every  three  days'  work  the  men  have 
one  day  off. 

A  singular  paradox  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  women  who  are  firemen, 
and,  apart  from  those  in  foreign  countries. 


there  are  in  Great  Britain  alone  over  a 
hundred  ladies'  fire  brigades,  all  conducted 
on  more  or  less  professional  lines.  Every  large 
women's  college,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
girls'  schools,  have  systematic  fire-drill,  and 
are  properly  equipped  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 

At  Girton,  the  fire  brigade  is  a  most 
popular  institution,  and  every  student  is 
expected  to  belong  to  it.  There  is  a  chief 
officer,  three  captains,  and  seven  sub-captains ; 
and  a  practice  with  hose,  engines,  buckets, 
etc.,  takes  place  every  week.  A  sham  "  out- 
break" occurs  about  three  times  a  term. 
On  these  occasions  the  chief  (the  only  person 
who  is  able  to  dress  for  the  occasion)  calls 
upon  some  of  the  sub-captains,  who  rush 
round  with  policemen's  rattles,  calling  out 
"  Alarm  !  "  Without  waiting  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  toilet  details,  every 
student  must  turn  out  instantly  and  Hy  to 
her  own  particular  post  of  duty.  After  the 
imaginary  fire  has  been  duly  extinguished,, 
and  the  engine  put  away,  the  students  may 
return  once  more  to  bed — or  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil  over  study. 

At  the  majority  of  the  large  business 
houses  in  London,  such  as  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove,  and  Swan  and  Edgar,  there  are 
regular  fire-practices  among  the  women  pm- 
ployeef^,  who  have  to  become  familiar  witli 
the  mode  of  descent  by  the  "  chute,"  as  well 
as  with  the  handling  of  a  hose. 

Even  hospital  nurses  are  supposed  to 
become  proficient  in  this,  as  in  the  many 
other  departments  of  the  art  and  science  of 
saving  life.  Systematic  fire-drill  is  made 
a    distinct    feature   at   the    Eastern    Fever 
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Hospital,    Homertou,    and    the    Children'^ 
Hospital,  Great  Ormoiid  Street. 

Of  women  who  have  attained  to  special 
eminence  in  this  work,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  diploma  making 
her  an  honorary  member  of  all  the  Belgian 
brigades.  The  Arch-Duchess  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  stepson  is  Heir  Apparent  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  is  Hon.  Captain  of  the 
Central  Fire  I^rigades  of  the  Empire.  This 
title  was  conferred  on  her  for  having  saved 
a  child's  life  from  a  burning  building,  which 
she  entered  against  many  protests,  where 
she  was  herself  seriously  burned.  The 
Princess  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  daughter- 


in-law  of  the  King,  is  a  captain  in  the  Copen- 
hagen Brigade,  and  is  immensely  popular 
among  the  firemen,  whose  friend  she  has 
proven  herself  to  be.  Her  father,  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  served  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  American  Civil  War  and  stood  close  to 
Lincoln,  of  whom  he  is  a  very  great  admirer. 
In  Nasso,  Sweden,  the  firemen  happen  to 
be  women.  The  place  is  only  a  little  village, 
and  four  enormous  water-tubs  constitute 
the  "  waterworks."  The  fire  department  is 
made  up  of  150  women,  and  one  of  their 
duties  consists  in  always  keeping  the  "  water- 
works "  in  order — the  tubs  filled  with  water. 
They  are  said  to  be  fine  "  firemen,"  and  know 
how  to  handle  a  fire  with  little  confusion 
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After  our  ntiv  and  only  spasmodically  sporting  rector  has  ridden  across  country  for  some  hours,  almost  any  kind 
of  scenery  is  good  enough  for  him  to  stop  and  admire. 
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Shortly  after  the  Metropolitan  Extension  line 
was  opened  at  Aylesbury,  a  stolid  country  labourer 
enteied  one  of  the  small  stations  and  approached 
the  ticket-office  diffidently.  In  front  of  him  was 
another  "  Hodge,"  who  laid  down  his  money  and 
asked  for  his  ticket — 

"Chorley  Wood,  single." 

The  stolid  one  made  a  mental  note  of  this,  and, 
when  it  came  to  his  tm'n,  he  amazed  the  booking- 
clerk  by  shouting  through  the  window^,  as  he  laid 
down  a  shilling — 
■  "John  Jones,  married  !  " 


A  SMALL  girl,  telling  a  friend  how  absent- 
minded  hei"  grandfather  was,  explained — 

"  He  walks  around  thinking  about  nothing,  and 
when  he  remembers  it  he  then  forgets  that  what 
he  thought  of  was  something  entirely  different 
from  what  he  wanted  to  i-eraember." 


Magistrate  ;  You  have  been  arrested  as  a 
vagrant.     Have  you  any  means  ? 

DiSRKPUTABLE-LOOKiNG  Party  :  With  regard 
to  what  means  I  might  have  at  my  disposal,  allow 
me  to  say  that  if  you  wish  to  propose  a  partner- 
ship, or  enter  into  any  financial  schemes,  this  is 
no  place  to  discuss  the  matter. 


The  following  advertisement  recently  appeared 
in  an  American  paper — 

"  Wanted — small  boy  to  deliver  oysters  that 
can  ride  a  bicycle." 


THE  COLONEL'S   DILEMMA. 
Adapted  front  the  French  by  Alys  Hallard. 

The  sergeant-majors,  standing  at  ease,  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Colonel.  No  one 
ventured  to  breathe  a  word,  for  everyone  was 
sure  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  great  chiefs 
orderly  had  been  sent  to  prison  the  evening  before, 
and  no  one  knew  why,  and  the  commanding 
officer  who  was  on  duty  that  week  looked  uneasy 
and  anxious.  Some  said  that  poor  Loumy  had 
been  guilty  of  abusing  his  master's  confidence,  and 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  country  by  divulging  to 
Germany  some  secret  plans  of  attack.  In  any 
case,  everyone  was  sure  that  a  storm  was  about  to 
burst,  and  when  the  clock  struck  nine — as  that 
was  the  time  when  the  Colonel  always  appeared — 
every  man  drew  himself  up  straight,  looked  down 
at  his  feet,  twirled  his  moustache  carefully  round 
his  finger,  and  then  stood  motionless  as  a  statue. 

As  it  happened,  though,  just  on  this  particular 
day  the  Colonel  did  not  arrive  until  quarter  past 
nine,  and  then  with  the  most  perfect  deliberation 
he  just  dictated  this  one  line — 

"  Nothing  fresh— comma — no  music — full  stop." 
And  then  he  added,  "  Disperse!  " 
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JOKES   WITHOUT   WORDS.       BY   ALFRED    RONNER. 
"  PUT   A   PENNY    IN    THE    SLOT." 


The  astoiiiBlinient  was  so  great 
that  it  degenerated  into  terror. 

The  case  was  certainly  serious, 
since  the  Colonel  was  so  fearfully 
calm.  Undoubtedly  the  country 
stood  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  all  through  the  treachery  of  the 
orderly. 

Every  man  moved  away  silently, 
not  daring  even  to  look  round  lest 
he  should  be  accused  of  complicity. 

Captain  Toulourot,  the  bravest  of 
brave  soldiers,  alone  remained.  He 
stood  perfectly  still,  not  daring  to 
turn  his  head  or  move  a  finger, 
whilst  the  Colonel  was  signing  some 
papers. 

"  My  orderly  has  put  me  into  a 
confoundedly  awkward  position, 
Captain,"  suddenly  remarked  the 
great  chief 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Colonel." 


"  What !  you  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  Toulourot,  terrified  lest  he 
should  be  mistaken  for  an  accomplice  of 
Loumy's. 

"  Well,   just   think — the   wretch He    is 

still  in  prison,  is  he  not  ?  "  broke  off  the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,  and  safely  locked  in,  too.  He  is,  of 
course,  quite  alone,  and  his  papers  are  ready  for 
the  court-martial " 

"  The  court-martial !  Good  heavens,  Captain, 
you  are  going  ahead." 

"But,  Colonel,  I  thought  that  for  anything  so 
serious  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  court- 
martial " 

"  Ah  !  What  crime  do  you  think  he  is  guilty 
of?" 

*'  Well,  some  say  of  high  treason." 

"  What  treason  ?  " 

"They  say  he  has  given  over  to  Germany 
certain  secret  plans  of  attack." 

"  Secret  plans.     How  could  he  get  hold  of  such 
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things— Loumy?"       And    the    Colonel    laughed 
heartily. 

"I   do   not   undeistaud,  then,  at  all,   Colonel," 
remarked  Toulourot,  perplexed. 

"  Well,  I  had  the  idiot  shut  u])  in  order  to  give 
him  time  to  exercise  his  brains  a 
little.  You  can  have  him  let  out 
to-day.  You  shall  judge  for  your- 
self, Captain,  the  dilemma  I  am 
in. 

"  Yesterday  I  said  to  Loumy, 
'  I  am  not  well  to-night ;  go  round 
to  Madame  Viron's,  where  I  was  ;, 
to  dine,  and  say  I  regret  very  nuicli  ' 
that  I  am  not  able  to  go  out,  and 
cannot;  therefore  avail  myself  of 
her  kind  invitation.  And  then, 
as  it  is  six  o'clock,  bring  my 
dinner  with  you  on  your  way 
back.' 

"As   soon    as    he   returned,   he 
laid  my  table  and  served  my  dinner. 


The  soup  was  good,  there  was  salmon,  pheasant, 
and  one  or  two  other  dishes. 

"'Why,  Loumy,'  I  said,  'they  must  be  feasting 
at  mess  to-night.' 

"'Oh,  you  have  not  had  all  yet,  Colonel,'  he 
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"  *  Oh,  yes,  Colonel !  And  the 
lady  was  so  pleased  with  it  she 
wanted  to  give  me  a  (iTe-shilling 
piece ' 

"  '  Well,  you  did  not  take  it,  I 
hope  ? ' 

"  *  Oh,  certainly  not.  Colonel ; 
nothing  of  the  kind.  "Excuse 
me,  lady,"  I  said  to  hei-,  **  but  the 
flowers,  they  cost  ten  shillings." 
And  so  she  fetched  out  her  purse 
again,  and  gave  nie  another  five- 
shilling  piece  to  it ;  so  heie's  the 
money.  Colonel — ten  shillings — 
just  the  price  the  flowers  cost.'  " 
*  *  -x- 

"  That's  the  dilemma  1  am  in, 
Captain,"  added  the  Colonel. 


Mr.  Jordles  :  What  a 
wretchedly  slow  train  this  is ! 

Mrs.  Jordles  :  Yes ;  I  suppose 
it's  because  of  those  sleeping 
carriages  at  the  other  end. 


Talker  :  As  the  steamer  left 
the  pier  I  waved  my  handkerchief, 
^^'  and  then  a  most  singular  thing 
happened ! 

Walker  :  What  was  that  ? 

Talker  :  'ihe  ocean  waved 
back  asiain. 


BETTER   THAN   NOTHING. 


Lady  :  You  here  again? 
Tramp:  Yes,  mum. 

Lady  :  Well,  I  won't  help  you  any  more.     I  don't  believe  you've  done 
anything  all  the  time. 

Tramp  :  Indeed  I  have,  mum.     I've  done  a  month's  hard  labour. 


said  ;  *  there  is  some  fine  champagne  now,  and  the 
lady,  she  said,  "The  Colonel  must  be  sure  to 
drink  my  health." ' 

"  An  awful  thought  flashed  across  me. 

"  *  Where  did  you  get  my  dinner  from,  you 
idiot  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 

"  '  Why,  Colonel,  you  told  me  to  bring  your 
dinner  back  with  me,  and  so  I  said  to  the  lady, 
"  Would  she  have  the  kindness  to  let  them  put 
the  Colonel's  dinner  in  a  basket  for  me  to  take 
back?"' 

"  Think  of  my  fury,  Captain,  when  he  told  me 
that.  An  idea  struck  me ;  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  repair  the  blunder. 

"  *  Go  straight  to  the  florist's,'  I  said  to  Loumy, 
*  get  a  handsome  bouquet,  and  take  it  to  Madame 
Yiron  with  my  compliments.' 

"  Loumy  came  back  in  good  spirits  half  an 
hour  later. 

"  *  Well,'  I  said,  *  have  you  taken  the  bouquet  ? 
And  did  you  choose  a  nice  one?' 


"My  dear,"  he  said,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  "  what  w^ould  you 
do  if  I  were  one  of  those  husbands 
wdio  get  up  cross  in  the  morning 
and  slam  things  round  and  kick 
up  a  row  because  the  coflee  happens  to  be 
cold?" 

"  George,"    replied   his  better  half,    in  raucous 
tones,  "  I  should  just  make  it  hot  for  you." 


Biffins  ;  Jones  says  he  weighs  a  stone  lieavier 
since  he  went  to  Brighton. 

Sniffkins  :  Don't  doubt  it ;  I  heard  he  was 
putting  on  no  end  of  side  down  there. 


Serious  Youth  :  I  make  a  rule  of  never 
speaking  on  a  subject  unless  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Flippant  Damsel:  Keally !  Then  aren't  you 
afraid  of  losing  your  voice  from  lack  of  practice  ? 
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GiKL  :  Caught  anything,  Jim  ? 

YouTFiFUL  Angler  :  Dunno  ;  ain't  been  'onie  vet. 


There  is  no  use  iii  putting  your  loot  down  on 
anything  unless  you  do  it  with  your  whole  sole. 


A     WOMAN     nevei*     le.-ents    a    mirror    casting 
reflections  on  her. 


"Will  someone  please  chase  the  cow  down  this 
way?"  said  the  funny  man  in  the  hoarding- 
house,  who  wanted  some  more  milk. 

"Here,  Jane,"  said  tlie  landlady,  "take  the  cow 
down  quickly  to  the  bawling  calf," 


He  :  Have   you   any  reason   for   doubting    my 
word  ? 

She  :  Yes,  I  have. 

He:  What  is  it? 

She:  Fkcause  f  don't  believe  vou. 
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"  It  will  be  merely  a  small  garden-party," 
explained  the  proBpective  hostess,  "  and  we  dine 
o-Z/resco,  of  course." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  gentleman,"  replied  Mrs. 
Parvenu,  with  well-bred  indifference,  "  but  I  don't 
think  1  have  ever  met  him." 


School  Inspector  :  Why  does  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States  reside  in  Washington  ? 
Small  Boy  :  Because  he  cannot  tell  a  lie. 


Mr.  Priggish:  The  great  rule  by  which  1 
regulate  my  whole  life  is  an  endeavour  to  make 
other  people  as  happy  as  possible. 

Miss  Frivolite  :  How  gratified  you  should  be 
at  a  reniark  a  friend  of  mine  madt  about  you  the 
other  day  ! 

Mr.  Priggish:  What  was  that? 

Miss  Frivolite  :  She  said  that  whenever  she 
saw  you  dancing  she  was  obliged  to  laugh. 


Mrs.  Gabbler:  Oh!  do  you  know  about 
Smith?  It's  the  most  iniquitous  thing  I've 
heard  for  many  a  day  1  And  we  pride  ourselves 
on  being  a  Christian  country  as  we  do !  Why, 
he's  not  merely  tired  of  his  wife,  and  doing  his 
best  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  he's  planned  to  reap  a 
fortune  out  of  the  poor  dear's  death  ! 

Mrs.  Babbler  (ecstatically)  :  Do  let  me  hear  all 
about  it ! 

Mrs.  Gabbler  :  I  find  he  insured  her  life  for 
a  big  sum  before  he  gave  her  that  cheque  she  told 
us  about  last  week.  Of  course,  he  intends  her  to 
kill  hei'self  with  shopping. 


ON   TIIK   SAKK   STDR. 


De  Jonks  (meditating  tbe  purchase  of  an  ancient  country  seat  to  be  henceforth  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
I)e  Joneses) :  Is  the  old  place  fairly  'ealthy,  eh  ? 

Venerable  Carktaker  :  Lor'  bless  yer  'eart,  I've  seen  to  that !  There's  some  as  don't  think  nothin'  of 
infection,  but  I've  alius  kept  a  bottle  of  it  to  sprinkle  about. 


■r'^  ? 
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THE  MKETlNi;   BKTWEEN  QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND   PRESIDENT   FAURE   AT   NOISY-LE-SEC 

STATION,  MARCH,  1897. 


QUEEN 

VICTORIA'S 

VISITS 

TO     FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

By  Marie  A.  Belloc. 

DURING  her  lifetime,  and  even  during 
her  reign,  our  revered  Queen  Victoria 
saw  the  whole  conditions  of  travel 
completely  revolutionised.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
once  prophesied  that  the  only  two  classes  whose 
lives  would  be  really  afiPected  by  the  steam- 


few  people  are  aware  that  Her  Majesty 
followed  carefully  the  many  experiments 
made  with  a  view  to  making  airships  or 
balloons  practically  navigable.  Every  dis- 
covery or  invention  which  can  be  applied  to 
steamships,  trains,  and  even  motor-cars,  has 


THE    VISIT    TO    BKLGIUM    IN    1843:     HER    MA.TEHTY's    AKKIVAL    OFF    TUEPOIIT. 


engine  would  be  commercial  travellers  and 
Royal  personages  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Royal  personages  have  been  more  influenced 
by  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  travel 
than  any  other  section  of  the  community, 
not  excepting  even  the  "ambassadors  of 
commerce."  Both  our  late  Queen  and  our 
new  King  always  made  a  point  of  keeping 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  every  new 
invention  bearing  on  the  subject  of  locomo- 
tion.    To  take  but  one  example  :   probably 
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also  quite  a  fascination  for  the  Royal  Family, 
and  had  especially  for  her  who  was  so  long  its 
august  head.  That  this  is  so  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  the  wonderful 
changes  which  the  venerable  Sovereign 
witnessed  during  her  lifetime. 

In   this   year    of    grace,    19ol,    there   is 
something  astounding   in    the  thought  that 
our  late  Queen  had  already  been  married  for 
three   years,   and   was    the   mother   of  two  , 
children,  when  she  took  her  first  journey  by 

2  N  2 
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train.  The  great  engineer,  Brunei,  was  in 
charge  of  the  engine,  and  the  journey  from 
Windsor  to  Paddington  occupied  exactly 
twenty-five  minutes.  Her  Majesty's  temerity 
was  looked  upon  with  great  disapproval,  and 
it  was  w^hispered  at  the  time  that  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  as  all  the  world 
knew,  was  devoted  to  his  youthful  Sovereign, 
had  been  heard  to  declare  that  it  w^as  the 
first  really  unwise  thing  he  had  ever  known 
the  Queen  to  do. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year — that  is, 
in  1842 — the  Court  paid  its  first  visit  to 
Scotland,  travelling,  however,  the  wliole  way  by 


Albert  ;  and  although,  during  the  last  fifty- 
eight  years,  the  original  Victoria  and  Albert 
has  seen  two  successors,  the  State-rooms 
prepared  in  each  case  for  the  late  Queen's 
special  use  resemble  exactly  in  their  general 
arrangement  those  originally  made  in  the 
early  'forties.  To  take  but  one  example  : 
exact  copies  of  the  curtains  and  of  the 
carpets  which  then  obtained  the  approval  of 
Prince  Albert  were  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
order. 

August  28,  1843,  was  an  eventful  date  in 
Queen  Yictoria's  life,  for  on  that  day  she  set 
sail  for  the  first  time  for  the  Continent,  in 


tup:    MEIOTING    BETWKEX    queen    victoria    ANT)    KING    LOUIS    PHILIPPE    AM1>    THE    FRENCH    ROYAL 
FAMILY,    AT   TREPORT,    SEPTEiATBER    2,    1843. 


water,  the  quaint  old  yacht,  the  Royal  George, 
being  towed  from  Woolwich  all  the  way  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  So  delighted  was  the 
Queen  with  the  experience  that  arrangements 
were  shortly  afterwards  made  for  the  building 
of  a  new  yacht.  This,  the  first  of  the  three 
Royal  boats  named  Victoria  and  Albert,  was 
launched  in  1843,  and  remained  for  many 
years  the  Queen's  and  Prince  Albert's 
favourite  holiday  home,  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  sea  being  shared  by  their  children. 
Nothing  could  have  l)een  simpler  and  more 
liomely  than  tlie  interior  fittings  of  the  Royal 
yacht.  Every  arrangement  was  carried  out 
under   the   personal    supervision   of   Prince 


response  to  an  invitation  from  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  family,  who  were  spending  the 
summer  in  their  Normandy  home,  the 
Chateau  d'Eu.  The  journey  was  regarded 
as  quite  a  European  event,  and  yet  we  learn 
that  only  six  newspaper  reporters  were  sent 
by  the  French  and  Britisli  Pi'ess  to  describe 
what  occurred  — a  curious  contrast  to  the 
number  who  would  now  be  despatched  on 
such  an  occasion  as  a  Sovereign's  first  visit 
to  the  Continent.  The  Queen  herself  left 
a  very  amusing  account  of  this,  lier  initial 
glimpse  of  France.  She  was  so  delighted 
with  everything  she  saw,  and  with  the 
kindly  fashion  in  which  she  was  entertained 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA    AND   THE    PUCHESS   OF   ORLEANS,    AT   THE   CHATEAU    d'eU,    IN    1843. 


by  the  citizen  King  and  his  Queen — who 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  niece  of  Marie 
Antoinette — that  tlie  younger  members  of 
the  Orleans  family  nicknamed  their  Royal 
guest  (but,  of  course,  strictly  among  them- 
selves) "  la  petite  Reine  delightful." 

Less   than  a  month   later  the  Sovereign 
and  her  Consort,  emboldened  by  the  success 


with  which  their  first  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  accomplished,  made  a  week's 
stay  in  Belgium,  the  country  whose  King, 
Leopold,  had  stood  to  Queen  Victoria  almost 
in  the  place  of  a  father.  This  tour  in  old- 
world  Flanders  must  have  given  Her  Majesty 
great  pleasure.  The  fine  old  cities  exerted 
themselves  to  do  her  honour,  and  Bruges, 
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Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  were  decorated 
in  mediaeval  style,  with  tapestries,  hanging 
bowsers,  shields,  and  banners,  to  celebrate  the 
Royal  progress.  It  w^as  during  this  first  visit 
to  Belgium -that  Queen  Victoria  became  a 
member  of  the  St.  Sebastian  Society  of 
Archers,  one  of  the  quaintest  survivals  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  wdiich  bears  upon  its  roll 
the  names  of  many  British  monarchs  and 
princes,  from  Henry,  Duke  of  Glloucester, 
down  to  our  own  day.  Eight  years  ago  the 
Queen  celebrated  her  jubilee  as  a  St.  Sebas- 
tian archer,  and  she  then  presented  the 
Society  with  a  goblet,  on  wdiich  are  inscribed 
the   w^ords,    "  Queen   Victoria,    Empress    of 


by  the  Constitution  ;  but  even  to  this  day 
the  monarchs  of  several  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean countries  never  leave  their  kingdoms 
wdthout  appointing  a  regency.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Denmark  and  of  Spain, 
and,  curiously  enough,  of  Ireland,  wdiere 
Lords  Justices  are  always  sworn  in  when  the 
Viceroy  is  absent. 

Queen  Victoria's  first  visit  to  her  husband's 
country  made  an  inefiPaceable  impression  on 
her  mind.  Everything  was  done  to  invest 
the  journey  with  pomp,  and  they  journeyed 
up  the  Rhine  in  the  company  of  the  then 
King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  then 
King   and  Queen   of  the  Belgians,   though 


HKK    MAJESTY  S    ARRIVAL   AT   TIIK   C'IIATP:AU    1)  EU,    BELGIUM. 


India,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Bruges,  1848-189:1" 

Not  till  she  was  six-and -twenty  did  Queen 
Victoria  visit  the  country  with  which  she 
and  Prince  Albert  had  so  many  dear  and 
close  associations.  But  Germany  w^as  then 
considered  so  very  far  off  that  it  was  thought 
some  pj.*otest  must  be  made,  and  two  days 
before  Parliament  w^as  prorogued  a  question 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to 
whether  Lords  Justices  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Royal  functions  during  the  Sove- 
reign's absence  should  not  be  appointed. 
The  then  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  refused 
to  admit  that  such  a  procedure  was  enjoined 


Her  Majesty  far  preferred  her  informal 
expeditions  to  tlie  various  places  where 
Prince  Albert  had  lived  as  a  boy  and  as  a 
student.  When  they  reached  Cobui'g,  they 
stayed,  to  their  great  delight,  at  Rosenau, 
the  pretty  country  castle  where  Prince  Albert 
was  born,  and  where  they  celebrated  in 
comparative  solitude  Prince  Albert's  twenty- 
seventh  birthday. 

Although  this  first  visit  to  Germany  was 
marj^ed  by  a  white  stone  in  the  Queen's 
experiences  as  a  traveller,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  by  far  the  most  important  Continental 
journey  undertaken  by  the  Queen  was  that 
which   took   place   at  a  time  when  France 
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HER   majesty's   visit   TO   PARIS   IN    1855  :     PASSING  ALONG 
THE   BOULEVARD    DKS    ITAFJENS. 


and  England  were  allies,  and  when  the 
Crimean  war  had  drawn  closer  together  the 
hearts  and  interests  of  the  two  great  peoples. 
No  English  Sovereign  had  been  to  Paris 
since  Henry  YI.  had  visited  the  town  in 
order  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  throne  of 
France.  Bnt,  in  spite  of  many  doleful 
prophecies,  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and 
their  two  elder  children  were  welcomed  with 
one  of  the  most  splendid  receptions  ever 
given  by  a  great  city  to  a  Royal  guest ; 
indeed,  those  who  were  present  on  both 
occasions  declare  that  there  was  far  more 
real  enthusiasm  in  the  way  our  Sovereign 
and  her  Court  were  received  in  1855,  than  in 
that  which  hailed  the  advent  of  Republican 
France's  new  friend  and  ally,  Nicholas  11. , 
in  189().  In  honour  of  the  Royal 
party.  Napoleon  III.  and  Empress 
Eugenie  gave  a  great  ball  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  first  entertainment  of 
the  kind  held  tliere  since  the  days 
of  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
Some  amusing  stories  were  told  at 
the  time  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  all  the  festivities.  It  was 
hinted  that  the  lovely  Empress  of 
the  French  was  so  distressed  at  the 
lack  of  taste  shown  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  dressing  the 
youthful  Princess,  that,  by  way  of 
remedying  this  state  of  things,  she 
presented  her  young  guest  with  a 
splendid  doll  exactly  the  size  of 
herself,    in    the    hope,    which    was 


justified  by  results,  that  when  the  Queen 
saw  the  beautiful  trousseau  which  accom- 
panied this  marvellous  'pompm,  she  would 
consider  the  frocks  and  hats  far  too  fine 
to  be  wasted  on  a  doll,  and  would  transfer 
them  to  the  doll's  new  owner. 

Another  story  which  went  the  rounds  of 
the  European  Courts  at  the  time,  told  how 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  this  first 
glimpse  of  Continental  life  had  proved  a 
great  treat,  begged  Napoleon  III.  to  allow 
him  and  his  sister  to  remain  for  a  while 
after  his  parents  had  gone  home  !  When 
the  good-natured  Emperor  observed,  smiling, 
that  be  could  not  ask  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  to  give  up  their  children  even  for  a 
while,  his  Royal  Highness  eagerly  answered. 
"  Not  do  without  us  ?  Do  not  fancy  that  ; 
tliere  are  six  more  of  us  at  home,  so  they 
could  do  without  us  very  well."  It  is 
very  clear  that  this  little  episode  had  not 
reached  the  ears  of  Prince  Albert  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  '*  I  am 
bound  to  praise  the  children  greatly  ;  they 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA    AS   AN    ARCHER. 

/<  was  during  her  first  visit  to  Eelgium  that  Her  Majesty  hecame  a  member  of 
the  St.  Sebastian  Society  of  Archers. 

behaved  extremely  well  and  pleased  every- 
body." 

How  important  this  visit  to  Paris  was 
considered  by  the  Sovereign  and  her  Consort 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only 
time  in  her  life  that  Queen  Victoria  ever 
took  the  Koh-i-noor  abroad. 

During  the  whole  of  lier  happy  married 
life  the  Queen  was  destined  only  to  vfeit 
(lermany  three  times.  On  the  first  occasion 
the  Queen  was,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  a 
young  matron.  The  second  time  she  went 
in  order  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  her  own 
young  married  daughter  ;  and  in  18G0,  a 
year  before  Prince  Albert's  death,  they  spent 
some  happy  days  at  Coburg,  being  joined 
by  the  Princess  Poyal  and  her  baby  (now 
the  Emperor  William  II.),  "such  a  little 
love — a  fine,  fat  child,  with  a  beautiful  white 
skin,  very  fine  shoulders  and  limbs." 

During  the  last  forty  years  of  her  reign 
the  Queen  w^as  a  constant  traveller.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  Her  Majesty  thought  no 


more  of  the  long  journey  from 
Windsor  to  Balmoral  than  if  it 
had  been  a  short  expedition  into 
the  country ;  nor  did  she  ever 
quail,  as  it  is  whispered  many  of 
her  Prime  Ministers  have  done, 
before  the  sea  crossing  which  sepa- 
rates Southampton  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  At  one  time  it  used 
to  be  thought  that"  the  Royal 
Family  were,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
the  United  Kingdom  was  con- 
cerned, franked  everywhere.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake,  and  quite 
a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Sovereign's  private  income  was 
spent  on  her  constant  journeys. 
Curiously  enough,  the  reigning 
Sovereign's  horses,  cai-riages,  and 
stablemen  have  all  a  right  to  a 
free  passage  by  sea,  for,  when 
certain  personal  rights  to  the  use 
of  men-of-war  were  given  up  by 
the  Crown,  it  was  stipulated,  and 
the  Admiralty  consented,  that  in 
future  the  Monarch's  goods  and 
chattels  should  be  conveyed  free 
by  sea. 

The  Queen's  first   visit   to  the 
Continent  after  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  was   to  Belgium. 
Those  about  her  considered  that 
a  short  rest  and  complete  change 
of  air  and  scenery  in  the  beautiful 
Palace  of  Laeken  would  probably 
do  her  great  'good  ;  the  more  so 
that  it  would    give  her   an    opportunity  of 
meeting,  in  an  informal  manner,  her  future 
daughter-in-law.  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark.     All   the   arrangements   were    made 
quite  privately,  and  during  her  visit  to  her 
Belgian  relations  she  was  officially  styled  the 
"  Grafin   von   Posenau,"   a   title  which  she 
retained  for  some  time,  notably  when  travel- 
ling in  Germany,  although  more  lately  the 
Queen  was  known  on  the  Continent  as  the 
"  Countess  of  Balmoral." 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the 
Queen  would  make  a  yearly  stay  in  Germany, 
but,  although  Her  Majesty  never  concealed 
her  great  affection  for  her  husband's  country, 
her  visits  there  were  comparatively  rare,  and 
invariably  connected  with  some  kind  of 
business.  Thus,  in  1865,  she  made  a  short 
stay  at  Coburg  in  order  to  unveil  the 
memorial  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  quaint 
market-place.  She  made  a  point  of  being 
present  at  several  of  the  family  weddings  in 


"VIVE  LA  REINE   D'ANGLETERRE !  " 

During  the  Queen's  visits  to  the  Riviera  it  was  a  frequent  thing  to  see  Her  Majesty's  carriage  surrounded  by  a  group  of  school- 
children, who  offered  jiowers  and  cheered  lustily.     The  peasants  stopped  their  work  and  joined  the  little  ones  in  their  cry  of 

'•  Vive  la  Eeine  d' Angleterre ! " 
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iiKR  majp:sty  at  the  tuileries,  august,  1855. 


the  late  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse's  family  ;  and  perhaps  the  saddest 
journey  ever  undertaken  by  the  Queen  was 
that  which  had  for  its  object  a  visit  to 
her  dying  son-in-law,  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick.  Queen  Victoria  never  honoured 
her  eldest  grandson  by  staying  in  his  capital. 
The  Prussian  Court  etiquette  is  exceedingly 
strict,  and  even  a  short  stay  in  Berlin  would 
have  been  a  very  fatiguing  ordeal.  It  is 
also  an  open  secret  that  Her  Majesty  was 
often  pressed,  and  that  most  affectionately, 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg.  -  The  late  Emperor, 
who  had  a  great  respect  and  veneration  for 
the  British  Sovereign,  offered  to  place  any 
of  his  palaces  at  her  disposal,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  Queen's  favourite  grand- 
daughter, to  whom  she  stood  almost  in  the 
place  of  a  mother,  should  urgently  desire  to 
show  her  her  married  home.  But,  despite 
such  inducements,  the  Queen  confined  her 
Continental  journeys  to  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy. 

A  propos  of  Her  Majesty's  proposed  stay  at 
Bordighera  last, year,  some  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Queen  did  not  more  often 
honour  Italy  with  her  presence.  When  the 
late  Sovereign  was  a  young  woman,  Italian 
art  held  quite  the  first  place  in  the  affections 
of  connoisseurs.  Just  before  his  marriage 
Prince  Albert  stayed  some  time  in  Italy,  and 
early  in  their  married  life  he  and  the  Queen 


seriously  thought  of  taking  an  Italian  tour. 
That  this  project  was  never  realised  was,  as 
Her  Majesty  afterwards  confided  to  more 
than  one  of  her  friends,  one  of  the  few  real 
disappointments  of  a  minor  kind  which  she 
ever  had  to  endure. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life 
Queen  Victoria  visited  Italy  four  times,  and 
on  each  occasion  she  chose  Florence  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  in  each  case  one 
of  the  beautiful  villas  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
City  of  Flowers  was  placed  at  her  disposal. 
There  is  something  very  curious  in  the 
thought  that  the  Villa  Palmieri,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  house  immortaUsed  by  Boccaccio,  should 
now  have  the  further  interest  attached  to  it 
of  having  been  the  home  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Some  seven  years  ago  Queen  Victoria  spent 
some  weeks  at  the  Villa  Fabbricotti.  From 
that  time  onward,  however,  greatly  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  Itahan  nation,  the 
Queen  remained  faithful  to  her  liking  for 
the  French  Eiviera.  A  long  stay  at  Bordi- 
ghera was  arranged  for  the  spring  of  last 
year,  but  the  Queen  subsequently  decided  to 
remain  at  home  with  her  people  to  share 
their  burden  of  anxieties  arising  from  the 
Boer  war. 

As  those  whose  duties  brought  them  in  close 
personal  relation  with  tlie  Sovereign  have 
always  testified.  Queen  Victoria  was  an  en- 
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tliusiastic  lover  of  Nature,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  first  drawn  to  Scotland 
by  the  great  beauty  of  Scottish  scenery. 
Wlien  the  advisability  of  visiting  a  new 
place  was  considered,  photographs,  not  only  of 
the  house  or  hotel  where  the  Court  was  to  be 
lodged,  but  of  all  tlie  surrounding  country, 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  Queen  and 
all  her  ladies  ;  and  a  place  which  possessed 
the  double  charm  of  sea  and  mountain  was 
always  chosen  in  preference  to  an  inland 
town,  however  finely  situated.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Her  late  Majesty 
paid  only  one  visit  to  Switzerland. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  everything 
was  done  on  the  Continent  to  render  Queen 
Yictoria's  journeys  as  little  fatiguing  as 
possible.  Unlike  most  Royal  personages  who 
are  fond  of  travelling,  the  late  Sovereign 
never  attempted  to  do  any  work  during  a 
long  railway  journey  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 


that  some  of   Her  Majesty's  very  few  idle 
moments  were  spent  in  a  train. 

On  the  other  hand,  Queen  Victoria  on 
more  than  one  occasion  granted  some 
momentous  audiences  while  taking  one  of 
her  long  journeys.  Thus,  four  years  ago, 
Her  Majesty  received  President  Faure  at  one 
of  the  smaller  stations  just  outside  Paris. 
The  head  of  the  French  Republic  was  accom- 
panied by  his  entire  suite,  and  additional 
formality  was  <given  to  the  scene  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  Ambassador.  This 
meeting  between  "  The  Countess  of  Bal- 
moral "  and  M,  Faure,  at  Noisy-le-Sec,  only 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  it 
produced  a  very  good  impression  in  France, 
and  undoubtedly  caused  great  gratification 
to  many  who  had  long  regretted  that,  while 
the  Queen  was  so  constantly  a  visitor  to  the 
country,  she  should  never  make  any  stay  in 
the  capital  to  meet  the  head  of  the  State. 


A    AVAYSIDE    INCIDENT    OF    HER    MA.IKSTY's    VISIT    TO    (  IMIEZ    IN    THE    Sl'lllN(i    OF    W,)A. 

As  the  Queen  was  driving  olovg  the  ViVeJrandie  Road  one  day,  a  veteran  beggar,  who  frequented  the  road  in  a  home-made  vehicle 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  doys,  set  his  team  to  race  the  Royal  carriage,  much  to  the  aviuseinent  of  its  occupants. 


SUSPENSE. 
By  W.  G.  Simmonds. 
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THE   CURATE'S  BUMP. 


WHAT  is  the  harm,"  I  asked  at 
hmch,  "  in  being  fat  ?  "  And 
I  looked  round  the  table. 

I  had  led  up  to  this  subject  because  sortie- 
thing  which  fell  from  Mrs.  Hilary  Musgrave 
the  other  day  led  me  to  suppose  that  I  might 
appear  to  be  growing  stouter  than  I  used 
to  be. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  in  a  man,"  said  Nellie 
Phaeton. 

"  That,"  I  observed,  "  is  merely  part  of 
the  favourite  pretence  of  your  sex." 

"And  what's  that,  Mr.  Carter?"  asked 
Dolly. 

"  That  you're  indifferent  to  a  pleasing 
appearance  in  man.     It  won't  go  down." 

"  It  would,  if  you  ate  less,"  said  Dolly, 
wilfully  misunderstanding  me. 

"  Napoleon  was  fat,"  remarked  Archie. 
He  is  studying  history. 

"  Mamma  is  rather  fat,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
breaking  a  long  silence.  Her  tone  seemed 
to  imply  that  it  was  a  graceful  concession 
on  the  Dowager's  part. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  you  ever  had  much  of 
a  figure,"  observed  Dolly,  gazing  at  me  dis- 
passionately. 

"Mamma,"  resumed  Lady  Jane,  with  an 
amiable  desire  to  give  me  useful  information, 
"  drinks  nothing  but  lemonade.  I  make  it 
hot  for  her,  and " 

"  I  should  like  to  do  that,"  said  I 
longingly. 

"  It's  the  simplest   thing   in  the  world," 
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cried  Lady  Jane.  "You  can  do  it  for 
yourself.     You  just  take " 

"A  pretty  girl,"  I  murmured  absently. 
"  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Jane.  You 
see.  Miss  Phaeton  is  opposite,  and  my 
thoughts  wandered." 

"  It's  no  use  talkin'  sensibly  where  you 
are,"  said  Miss  Nellie  very  severely,  as  she 
rose  from  the  table. 

"  Won't  anyone  have  any  rice  pudding  ?  " 
asked  Archie  appealingly. 

"  If  I  were  a  camel,  I  would;"  said  I. 

"  Why  a  camel,  Mr.  Carter  ? "  asked 
Lady  Jane. 

"  A  camel.  Lady  Jane,  is  so  constructed 
that  it  could  keep  one  exclusively  for  rice 
pudding." 

"  One  what,  Mr.  Carter  ?  " 

I  strolled  to  the  window,  where  Dolly 
stood  looking  out. 

"  Dear  Jane  !  "  said  Dolly.  "  She  never 
sees  anything." 

"  I  wish  there  were  more  like  her,"  said 
I  cordially.  "She  doesn't  inherit  it  from 
her  mother,  though." 

"No,  the  Dowager  sees  a  great  dealmore  than 
there  is  there,"  laughed  Dolly,  glancing  at  me. 

"  But  fortunately,"  said  I,  "  not  all  there 
is  in  other  places." 

"  Mamma  says "  Ave  heard  Lady  Jane 

remarking  at  the  table.  We  strolled  out 
into  the  garden. 

"  Now,  isn't  that  provoking  ?  "  cried  Dolly. 
"  Tliey  haven't  rolled  the  tennis-lawn,  and 
tlie  people  will  be  here  directly." 

"  Shall  I  ask  Archie  to  ask  somebody  to 
get  somebody  ?  " 
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Suppose  you  roll 
Exercise  is  what 


"  They've  all  gone  to  dinner,  I  expect, 
it,  Mr.  Carter  ?  It'll  be  so  good  for  you 
you  want." 

"  Exercise  is,  no  doubt,  what  1  need,"  said  I,  doubtfully 
eyeing  the  roller. 

"  It's  the  same  thing,"  said  Dolly. 
"  It's  an  eternal  Antithesis,"  said  I,  taking  off  my  coat. 
I  began  to  roll.     Dolly  stood  watching  me  for  a  moment. 
Then    she    went    indoors.      I   went   on   rolling.      Presently, 
raising  my  eyes  from  my  task,  I  found  the  curate  looking  on  ; 
he  was  in  flannels  and  carried  a  racket. 

"  Although,"  I  observed  to  the  curate,  "  I  have  convinced 
my   reason  that  there  is  no  harm  in  being  fat,  yet, 
^  sooner    than    be    fat,    I    roll.       Can    you    explain 

that  ?  " 

"  Reason  is  not  everything,"  said  the  curate. 
"  Your  cloth  obliges  you  to  that,"  said  I  suspiciously. 
"I'm    in    flannels   to-day,"   rejoined    the   curate, 
f;  with  a  smile. 

f  -     \  I  liked  that.     I  loosed  my  hold  of  the  roller  and 

took  the  curate's  arm.     We  began  to  walk  up  and 
down. 
1  "  There  is  also,"'  said  I,  "  romance." 

"  There's  little  enough  of   that  for  most  of  us," 
said  the  curate. 
5  "  There   nas  been  too  much  for   some  of   us,"  I 

returned.  "  But  the  lawn  is  smooth  where  the  roller 
has  been.  The  bumps— the  pleasant  bumps — are 
gone." 

"  They,,5^poilt  the  game,"  observed  the  curate. 
"  They-made  the  game,"  said  I,  frowning  a  little. 
There  was  silence  for  a  minute.     Then  the  curate 
asked — 

"  Is  Lady  Jane  going  to  play  to-day  ?  " 
"  I  seemed  like  Fate  with  that  roUer,"  said  I, 
like  Time." 

The  curate  smiled  absently. 
"  Or  like  Morality,"  I  pursued. 
The   curate    smiled    indulgently, 
was  in  flannels,  good  man. 

"  As  to  Lady  Jane,"  said  I,  recollecting 
myself,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  It's  of  no  consequence,"  murmured 
the  curate. 

At  once  I  knew  that  it  was  of  conse- 
quence— to  the  curate.  But  my  thoughts 
drifted  in  another  direction,  and  when  I 
emerged  from  the  reverie  I  saw  Lady 
Jane  and  the  curate  strolling  together  on 
the  lawD,  and  Lady  Mickleham  approach- 
ing me  in  a  white  gown  ;  she  carried  a 
red  parasol. 

"  Archie  and  Nellie  will  be  out  directly," 
said  she,  "  and  then  you  can  begin." 
"  They  can,"  said  I,  putting  on  my  coat  and  lighting  a  cigarette. 
"  Look  at  that  poor  dear  man  with  Jane  !  "  exclaimed  Dolly.     "  Now,  should  you  have 

thought  that  Jane  was  the  sort  of  person  to ?  " 

"  Everybody,"  said  T,  "  is  the  sort  of  person—if  the  other  person  is." 
"  Of  course  he  knows  it's  hopeless.     The  Dowager  wouldn't  hear  of  it." 
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•  Dolly  stood  wafcoliini;." 
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"  Really  ?  And  she  hears  of  so  many 
things  ! " 

Dolly,  after  a  contemptuous  glance,  began 

to  inspect  the  lawn.    I  retired  into  the  shade 

and  sat  down.     Lady  Jane  and  the  curate 

.  strolled  a  little  further  off.     Presently  I  was 

roused  by  an  accusing  cry  from  Dolly. 

"  She's  found  a  bump,"  said  I  to  myself, 
shaking  my  head. 

"  You  never  can  do  things  properly,"  said 
Dolly,  walking  up  to  me. 

"  I  certainly  can't  do  many  things  in  the 
way  I  should  prefer,"  I  admitted. 

"  You've  left  a  great  bump  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  !  " 

My  eyes  strayed  from  Dolly  to  Lady 
Jane  and  the  curate,  and  thence  back  to 
Dolly. 

"It's  not  my  bump,"  said  I,  "it's  the 
curate's." 

"  You're  getting  into  the  habit,"  remarked 
Dolly,  "  of  being  unintelligible.  I'm  sure 
there's  nothing  clever  in  it.  I  met  a  man 
the  other  day  who  said  he  never  understood 
what  you  meant." 

"  You'd  understand  if  you'd  stayed  ;  why 
did  you  go  away  ?  " 

"  To  change,"  answered  Dolly. 

I  was  pleased. 

"  It's  an  old  trick  of  yours,"  said  I. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  the  bump  being 
the  curate's  ?  "  asked  Dolly,  returning  to  the 
point. 

I  entered  into  an  explanation.  There  was 
plenty  of  timo  ;  the  curate  and  Lady  Jane 
were  strolling,  the  click  of  billiard  balls 
through  the  open  windows  accounted  for 
Nellie  and  Archie. 

"  I  see,"  said  Dolly.  "  Poor  man  !  Do  you 
think  he'd  liko  it  left  ?  " 

I  walked  leisurely  towards  the  roller,  Dolly 
following  me. 

"  If  it  were  my  bump "  said  I,  laying 

hold  of  the  roller  and  looking  at  Lady 
Mickleham. 

Lady  Mickleham  smiled— under  protest. 
It  is  a  good  enough  variety  of  smile. 

"  If  it  were  my  bump,"  said  I,  "  I  should 
reduce  it — so — and  so  again,"  and  twice  I 
passed  the  roller  gently  over  the  bump. 

"  It's  awfully  small  now,"  said  Dolly,  and 
her  voice  sounded  regretful. 

"It's  not  so  large  as  it  was,"  said  I 
cheerfully. 

Dolly  let  down  her  parasol  with  a  jerk. 

"  You're  horribly  disagreeable  to-day," 
she  said. 

I  leant  on  the  handle  of  the  roller  and 
smiled. 


"  You're  very  rude  and — and- 


"  Nobody,"  said  I,  "  likes  to  be  told  that 
he  has  no  figure." 

"  You  are  an  Apollo,  Mr.  Carter,"  said 
Dolly. 

That  was  handsome  enough. 

"  I  would  let  it  alone,  if  it  were  my 
bump,"  said  I.     "  Hang  these  rollers  !  " 


" '  Exercise  is,  no  doubt,  what  I  need/  " 
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"  It  is  jour  bump,"  said  Dolly. 

As  she  spoke,  Archie  came  out  of  the 
billiard-room.  Lady  Jane  and  the  curate 
hastened  to  join  us. 

Archie  inspected  the  lawn. 

"  Why,  it's  been  rolled  !  "  he  cried, 

"  I  rolled  it,"  said  I  proudly. 

"  Jove  !  "  said  Archie.  "  Hullo,  though, 
old  chap,  you  haven't  been  over  here." 

He  had  found  the  bump. 


"  I  have  been  over  there,"  said  I,  "  oftener 
than  anywhere  else." 

"Give  me  the " 

"Now,  Archie,  do  begin  to  play,"  said 
Dolly  suddenly. 

"Oh,  well,  one  doesn't  hurt,"  said  Archie. 

"  It  won't  hurt  much,"  said  the  curate  ; 
upon  which  I  smiled  at  Lady  Jane. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Carter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He's  so  right,  you  know,"  said  I. 


" '  You've  left  a  great  bump  in  the  middle  of  the  court.' " 
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lUlETOX    I5A15Y    AND    MOTIlKlt    IN    GALA    ATTIUK. 

BEITTAN  Y  is  a  wonder- world  to  us  ;  at 
every  step  we  stumble  upou  the  un- 
expected. There  are  pictures  every- 
where of  Nature^s  own  paintiuii^  to  charm  the 
eye  and  rest  tlie  mind  ;  we  are  at  once  im- 
])ressed  by  the  piety  of  this  sturdy,  simple- 
hearted  i)eople,  wlio  have  not  moved  with  the 
world.  They  cling  to  their  ancient  customs, 
tlieir  traditions,  and  quaint  national  dress, 
and  they  train  tlieir  children,  as  they  them- 
selves were  trained,  to  a  life  of  hard  work  and 
simple  pleasures.  Their  first  care  is  to  initiate 
the  little  ones  into  all  the  observances  of  their 
religion  and  to  impart  to  them  their  wealth 
of  traditional  lore. 

Tliis  somewhat  serious  atmosphere  does  not 
seem  to  oppress  the  children,  however,  and 
the  little  l^reton  boys  and  girls  are  full  of  fun 
and  mischief,  and  laugh  as  merrily  as  any. 
They  begin  at  an  early  age  to  help  their 
parents,  and  work  very  hard  and  fare  the 
reverse  of  sumptuously  :  but  these  things  do 
not  interfere  with  their  enjoyment,  for  joy 
comes  from  within,  and  depends  on  what  we 
see  in  things  far  more  than  on  the  things 
themselves. 

One  of  our  lirst  illustrations  will  doubtless 
l)e  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited  the 
Morbilian.  The  little  village  church  stands 
in  a  peaceful  churchyard,  where  the  children 
are  looking  over  their  Catechism  while  waiting 
for  the  l)ell  to  call  them  within.  The  joyous, 
langhing  troop  of  a  moment  ago,  who  were 
cliasing  the  butterflies  down  the  sunny  lanes. 


CHILD-LIFE    IN 

BRITTANY. 

By  Kathleen  ScHLEfiiNOER  and  Paul 
Geniaux. 

blowing  on  the  dandelion  seeds  to  find  out 
whether  they  would  yet  be  in  time  for  the 
catechising,  have  on  entering  the  precincts  of 
the  church  become  quiet  and  earnest.  The 
elder  ones  are  helping  the  little  ones  to  spell 
over  their  lessons.  It  is  a  pretty  picture, 
which  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  life  of  the 
Breton  folk. 

The  children  learn  to  read  out  of  their 
mother's  prayer-book,  and  often,  when  they 
attend  the  classes  very  regularly,  they  master 
their  Catechism  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  are 
at  once  pronounced  ready  to  make  their 
first  Communion.  In  another  illustration 
we  see  the  hoys  waiting  about  on  the  steps  of 
the  church  before  going  in  to  confession,  and, 
boy -like,  they  have  put  off  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  examining  their  consciences  to  the 
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last  minute;  a  study  of  their  faces  reveals 
the  fact  that  this  is  no  light  matter.  The 
reader  will  no  doubt  recognise  these  very 
human  little  sinners  in  some  of  the  other 
photographs,  where  nnder  other  circumstances 
they  can  be  a^,  merry,  and  jolly,  and  boy-like 


THE    MILLKK8   DAUGHTEK. 


as  any  other  young  liarnm-scarum .  all  the 
world  over. 

In  Brittany,  as  in  several  other  conntries, 
the  babies  are  bound  np  very  tightly  in 
swaddling  clothes,  so  that  their  poor  little 
limbs  are  deprived  of  that  healthy  free- 
dom in  which  little  English  babies  revel 
and  thrive,  strengthening  their  muscles  by 


plunging  and  kicking  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. Before  the  Breton  baby  is  born,  even, 
his  cradle  is  solemnly  blessed  by  the  priest, 
and  one  of  the  first  garments  he  wears  is  a 
little  muslin  cap,  on  the  back  of  which  is 
sewn  a  cross  ;  this  cap  is  not  removed  night 
or  day  for  the  first 
week.  The  origin  of 
this  curious  custom 
is  to  be  found  in  the 
belief  that  fairies 
steal  new-born  in- 
fants from  their 
cradles,  which  was 
until  quite  lately 
very  widespread  in 
the  rural  districts. 
There  is  no  lack  of 
love  in  those  peasant 
homes  of  Brittany, 
where  children  are 
looked  upon  as  a 
blessing ;  but  they 
are  usually  brought 
up  with  Spartan 
severity  on  a  very 
indigestible  diet, 
with  the  conse- 
quence that,  as  a 
rule,  only  the  strong 
children  survive  the 
well-meant  attempts 
to  make  them  hardy. 
The  girls  acquire 
very  early  a 
motherly  way  with 
the  little  ones,  who 
are  often  left  to 
their  care  while  the 
mother  works  in  the 
fields  or  on  the  sea- 
shore. Sometimes 
you  may  come  upon 
a  cottage  left  in 
charge  of  a  wee 
maiden  of  six,  who 
acquits  herself  of 
her  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities with 
an  irresistibly 
comical  air  of 
dignity.  When  the  old  grandfather  has 
become  too  feeble  and  rheumatic  to  share 
in  the  labours  of  the  homestead,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  him 
taking  charge  of  the  children,  giving  them 
their  dinner,  and  telling  them  fairy  tales 
from  that  well  -  nigh  inexhaustible  fund 
which  has  been  handed   down  for  genera- 
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tions    and    forms    the    oral     literature    of 
Brittany. 

Most  of  these  photographs  were  taken  at 
Mnzillac,  a  little  village  nestling  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  enchanting  scenery  on 
the  road  to  Qiiestembert.     Little  Yvonnette, 


the  miller's  daughter,  often  comes  to  the 
rustic  bridge  over  the  mill  stream  to  do  her 
daily  task  of  knitting  after  she  returns  from 
school,  and  the  needles  click  cheerily  as 
she  turns  the  heel  of  her  stocking.  You  see, 
her  brothers  keep  her  well  occupied,  for  they 
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wear  out  their  stockings  and  socks  very 
quickly,  thanks  to  their  predilection  for 
kicking  off  their  sabots  on  every  possible 
occasion,  as  the  reader  may  notice  in  some 
of  the  illustrations.  Yvonnette  is  a  merry 
little  maiden,  and,  like  other  girls  of  her  age, 
she  can  use  the  distaff,  spin  and  mend,  take 
the  cattle  out  to  pasture,  milk  the  cows,  and 
make  excellent  butter.  Her  quaint  costume 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  her  mother's, 
except  for  the  cap,  which  is  simpler.  The 
dress  of  coarse  brown  woollen  stuff  is  pro- 
tected by  a  second  pair  of  w^ashing  sleeves 
pinned  to  the  shoulders  ;  the  brightly 
coloured  cotton  cross-over  is  neatly  drawn 
drawn  over  the  white  plastron  or  vest,  and 
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over  her  new  apron,  which  she  wears  at 
school,  is  a  second,  carefully  darned  in 
several  places,  but  quite  good  enough  still 
to  w^ear  at  home. 

Education  is  compulsory  now  in  France, 
but  nevertheless  tlie  parents  keep  their 
boys  at  home  as  long  as  possible  to  lielp 
them.  The  children  generally  attend  school 
more  or  less  regularly  between  tlie  ages 
of  eight  and  twelve.  Muzillac  boasts  of 
three  schools — the  communal  scliools,  State- 
supported,  and  the  free  religious  schools 
kept  by  the  friars  and  nuns,  the  scene  of  our 
illustrations.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing you  may  see  the  children  trooping  in 
from  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  During  the 
long  w-alkthcy  beguile  the  time  with  various 


conundrums  and  games;  a  favourite  is  to 
pretend  that  they  are  cattle,  ploughing  the 
fields,  or  going  to  pasture,  and  the  children 
vie  with  each  otlier  as  to  who  has  the  most 
and  the  finest  beasts.  Sometimes,  alas  !  they 
loiter  over  their  games,  wdth  disastrous  re- 
sults. A  favourite  highway  industry  is  to 
thread- holly-leaves  on  a  piece  of  string. 

At  eleven  the  bell  rings,  and  the  lively, 
noisy  crowed  runs  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
troops  down  the  village  street  in  tw-os  and 
threes,  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  two 
hours  which  elapse  before  the  bell  calls  them 
back  to  afternoon  school. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  boys  are  the  same 
all  the  w^orld  over  ;  they  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  are 
1^-7  playing  at  being 
men.  The  boy's 
idea  of  manhood 
generally  begins  in 
smoke,  even  if  it  be 
only  a  brown -paper 
cigar  or  a  pipe 
filled  with  chopped 
leaves  or  paper. 
Retribution  usually 
follows  swiftly,  but 
is  just  as  speedily 
forgotten.  Two 
little  urchins,  taking 
advantage  of  the 
absence  of  their 
elders,  have  helped 
themselves  to  pipes, 
and,  as  usual,  they 
find  the  joys  of 
anticipation  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of 
realisation.  Their 
delight  is  so  ab- 
sorbing that  they 
do  not  see  the  little  hand  so  longingly 
extended,  neither  do  they  heed  the  wist- 
ful, pleading  voice,  "  Do  give  me  some, 
too !  "  Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
a  child's  longing  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
forbidden  pleasure  that  is  so  sweet,  it 
is  the  prestige  which  smoking  gives  to 
his  companions  that  he  covets.  '  Unless 
the  boys  sliow  any  great  aptitude  for  study, 
they  are  not  taught  much  beyond  the 
three  "  R's  "—just  enough,  in  fact,  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  newspaper,  to  write  a  letter 
if  necessary,  and  to  reckon  up  their  bargains 
on  market-days  later  on.  These  little  rural 
schools  have  no  elal)orate  class-rooms,  and 
the  arrangements  are  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion ;  the  caps,  for  instance,  are  throw^n  down 
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Oil  the  stone  floor  or  stuffed  into  their  owners' 
pockets. 

Corporal  punisliment  is  now  forbidden  by 
law  in  Prance,  and  the  irate  master  is  reduced 
to  his  ingenuity  to  devise  fitting  punishments. 
Of  course  the  system  of  lines  and  impositions 
figures  largely  in  the  school  regime  of  some 
districts,  as  it  does  in  our  country,  but  the 
injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  keeping 
boys  shut  up  for  two  extra  hours  or  more 
in  a  class-room,  of  which  tlie  air  has  long 
ago  become  vitiated,  has  been  recognised 
by  judicious  masters. 

In  the  Jicole  des^  F?'eres  at  Muzillac,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  punishments  devised 
by  the  friars  are  very  curious,  but  quite 
hygienic.  An  illustration  is  given  of  one  of 
tliese,  which  consists  of  making  the  boys 
march  round    tlie   courtyard  in   cpiick  time 


with  their  eyes  shut 
and  their  arms 
folded,  feeling  their 
way  along  the  wall 
with  their  shoulders, 
which  has  its  draw- 
backs from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  their 
clothes.  Then  there 
are,  for  very  serious 
cases,  what  are  called 
''  expo  nit  ions  an 
mi/r,''  wherein  cul- 
prits are  stood  on  an 
improvised  platform 
against  the  wall, 
with  their  eyes 
closed  and  their 
hands  behind  them, 
while  parents  and 
neighbours  are  called 
in  to  witness  their 
disgrace.  The peIofo7i 
or  squad  -  drill  is 
another  punishment 
wliicli  must  rank 
among  the  more 
healthy  ones.  Those 
A^•ho  are  kept  in  form 
in  single  file  in  the 
playground,  lesson - 
book  in  hand,  and 
are  marched  up  and 
down;  then  the 
master  suddenly  calls 
u})on  one  boy  hap- 
liazard  to  answer 
three  (juestions  on 
what  he  has  been 
learning,  and  if  he  succce;ls  in  answering  all 
three,  he  is  allowed  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
and  go  free. 

One  of  the  favourite  games  in  the  Muzillac 
district  is  hop-scotch,  which  the  ])oys  call 
/a  marelle ;  another  consists  in  hiding  an 
apple  or  a  roast  potato  in  a  sand-heap  and 
throwing  a  pen-knife  into  the  heart  of  the 
apple  ;  this  is  a  game  which  requires  some 
skill. 

When  tired  of  romping,  the  girls  and  boys 
call  upon  one  of  their  comrades,  who  is 
learned  in  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales,  to  tell 
them  a  story  which  he  has  picked  up  during 
the  veilJees^  as  they  call  the  long  winter 
evenings  in  Brittany,  when  large  parties 
gather  round  the  log  fire,  working,  the 
men  making  baskets  or  nets,  tlie  women  and 
girls   spinning,    while    the   old    grandfatlier 
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relates  some  won- 
derful tale,  in  which 
saints,  goblins  and 
ghosts,  and  Messire 
Guillaume  (the 
devil)  are  in- 
evitablj  introduced. 
In  our  illustration 
the  orator  has  been 
treated  with  great 
respect ;  he  has  been 
provided  with  a  nice 
little  pointed  stone 
to  sit  upon,  and  a 
glass  of  water  to 
sip  when  his  voice 
grows  husky.  His 
power  of  holding 
the  imagination  of 
his  audience  is 
evidenced  by  their 
attitudes  and  en- 
tranced expressions. 
The  illustration 
which  sliows  the  children  outside  a  cottage 
eating  their  midday  meal  requires  a  little 
explanation.  The  children  who  come  from 
a  distance  generally  bring  part  of  their 
dinner  with  them  in  a  little  basket — that  is 
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to  say,  some  rye  or  buckwheat  bread,  a  little 
slice  of  fat  bacon  as  an  occasional  luxury,  or 
a  piece  of  gaJette^  perhaps.  Some  woman  in 
the  village  agrees  for  a  couple  of  sous  a  day 
to  provide  the  bowls  of  soup  or  sour  milk 
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in  which  thev  dip  their  bread.  There  is 
quite  a  rivahy  among  the  women  for  this 
right,  and  they  frequently  outbid  each  other ; 
you  will  hear  in  eager,  triumphant  tones, 
"And  T  give  a  portion  of  vegetables  into 
the  bargain  ! " 

In  fine  weather  the  meal  is  eaten  al  frm'o 


in  front  of  the 
cottage ;  a  large, 
picturesque,  earth- 
enware pitcher  of 
water  is  brought 
out,  whose  long 
spout  does  duty 
for  a  glass.  The 
motherly  little 
maiden  fills  up 
the  bowls  when 
empty  from  the 
large  tureen  on 
the  doorstep.  Our 
little  friend  with 
earflaps  to  his  cap 
seems  to  have  no 
appetite,  nor  does 
he  look  as  radi- 
ant as  he  did 
when  his  pipe  was 
being  filled — is  re- 
tribution on  the 
point  of  overtaking 
him  ? 

The  little  shepherds,  called  by  the  Bretons 
patoi/rs,  are  from  Saint  Guerand,  near 
Pontivy.  It  is  an  extraordinary  sight  to  see 
little  toddling  laddies  of  three  or  four,  who 
have  not  yet  discarded  their  petticoats,  gravely 
driving  the  cattle  before  them  to  pasture  in 
the  early  morn. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   WORLD   OUTSIDE. 


A  CELLAR-FLAP  of  insignificant  ex- 
terior opened  in  a  blind  alley,  a  lithe 
young  figure  slipped  across  the  moss- 
grown  flags,  and  Gisela  von  Radenstein  was 
in  the  outer  world.  The  slanting  window- 
eyes  of  the  inn  leered  up  the  street,  and 
with  one  frightened  glance  at  its  besmirched 
countenance,  she  sprang  across  the  gutters, 
and  her  heels  clacked  nimbly  on  the  cobble- 
stones. She  passed,  like  a  sounding  shadow, 
into  a  broader  thoroughfare,  mixed  with  the 
passers-by,  and  breathed  the  air  of  freedom. 

Her  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  last 
accents  of  the  Count.  He  had  threatened 
her  again — and  she  had  escaped,  two  minutes 
after  he  had  left  her,  as  a  bird  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler.  There  was  the  urgent, 
pressing  need  that  she  should  fulfil  her 
mission  and  bring  justice  to  the  persecutor's 
hiding-place.  For  otherwise,  how  could 
her  father  be  saved,  and  this  miraculously 
risen  stranger,  who  were  left  exposed  to 
perils  of  discovery  of  which  she  dared  not 
think  ?  The  Englishman  was  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  for  two  sakes 
Gisela's  haste  became  breathless  ;  the  easy 
Amalians  stared  in  amazement  as  she  fled 
through  the  press,  jostling  ribs  and  elbows 
as  she  tossed  back  soft  apologies. 

The  Englishman  !  He  had  stepped  from 
the  clouds  and  walked,  god-like  (if  Bothfield 
could  have  known  it !),  into  her  inner  heart. 
An  hour  ago  the  world  had  been  blackly 
shadowed  by  Incke,  with  gigantic  wings  of 
misery  and  menace.    Since  tlien  the  champion 
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had  appeared,  troubles  had  fled  backward, 
and  already  the  sunlight  was  shining  again  ; 
though,  certainly,  it  was  still  unsettled 
weather.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
fearful  of  a  hand -clap  from  one  of  Incke's 
horde,  the  avengers  of  the  grisly  dead  man 
who  peeped  in  and  out  among  her  thoughts. 
But  the  faces  around  and  behind  her  were 
those  of  the  mild  street-people  of  the  city, 
and  the  heads  that  wagged  shook  only  over 
her  impetuosity,  or  over  the  gossip  that  Avas 
fermenting  upon  the  trial  and  its  aftermath. 
The  Palace  of  Justice  threw  a  protecting 
sliade  over  her,  and  Gisela  sped  on  under 
the  lime-trees,  her  shoes  pattering  now  on 
the  gravel  of  a  loulevard.  AYould  slie  be 
clapped  into  prison,  she  wondered,  as  she 
presented  herself  at  tlie  police-station,  if 
haply  her  name  were  upon  the  bhick  list  of 
the  Government  ?  In  that  case  slie  had, 
she  admitted  doubtfully,  to  parry  the  on- 
slaught of  her  captors.  A  word — a  wave  of 
paper— could  it  be  done  ?  But  if  Incke 
had  lied — oli,  she  prayed  that  he  had  lied. 
And  somehow,  since  sight  of  Bothfield's 
indignation  at  the  scurrilous  letter,  it  seemed 
not  merely  possible,  but  probable  that  it  was 
so.  Then  to  fly  back,  to  stand  beside  the 
feeble  old  man,  wliom  she  had  liad,  perforce, 
to  leave  in  a  fog  of  piteous  bewilderment  at 
the  Count's  accusation  and  at  her  sudden 
warning  and  departure,  and  to  soothe  him 
again  into  peace.  Her  anxieties  were  divided, 
and  they  were  at  least  equally  keen  for  this 
Mr.  Bothfield  upon  whom  Incke  had  already 
turned  his  enmity.  What  had  happened  to 
prevent  his  return  ?  Where  was  he  ?  How 
would  he  withstand  the  danger  that  had 
closed  in  upon  him  ?  Gisela's  feet  raced 
faster  and  faster ;  they  seemed  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground  as  she  hurried  through  the 
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streets,  a  vision  as  fleet  and  graceful  as  the 
deer  of  her  lost  home. 

The  headquarter  hureau  of  the  Amaro  poHce 
stared  stolidly  at  the  spectacle  of  a  hatless, 
breathless  young  woman  upon  its  threshold. 
It  was  a  yellow-painted  building,  with  a  dull, 
three-sided  courtyard  that  was  shut  from  the 
pavements  by  iron  gates  and  a  striped  sentry- 
box.  The  afternoon  was  chill  and  foggy, 
passers-by  paced  in  furs,  and  the  sentry 
opened  his  eyes,  as  well  he  might,  at  the 
swift  amazement  that  flashed  before  them. 
Gisela,  with  her  mind  still  in  a  seething 
turmoil,  thoughts  hurrying  now  to  the 
strange  vanishment  of  Bothfield,  now  to 
the  perils  of  the  hour,  and  now  to  the  fearful 
touch  of  the  stark  innkeeper,  darted  past 
him  and  found  herself  within  the  portico. 
She  halted,  panting,  and  a  fat-faced  young 
man,  in  police-lieutenant's  uniform,  beamed 
upon  her  from  a  doorway. 

"  If  you   please,   mein   Herr "  Gisela 

began. 

"Good-day,  my  dear,"  said  the  plump 
young  man,  with  smiling  affability. 

Gisela  looked  at  him.  Even  her  dauntless 
ignorance  was  not  sufficiently  deep  to  declare 
this  the  manner  of  official  reception.  She 
stopped,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
gravely  upon  the  lieutenant.  He  looked  at 
the  outer  husk  of  pretty  bewilderment,  at 
the  bare  head  and  the  mean  clothing,  and 
gave  his  moustache  an  extra  twirl. 

"  Come  inside,  dear  child,  come  inside," 
he  said.  "  You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold, 
out  there.  Come  into  my  office,  now. 
Business  ?  Oh,  yes,  yes.  I  am  here  for 
business.     You  shall  tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  opened  the  door  wide  and  held  it  with 
an  outstretched  arm,  while  he  smirked,  his 
face  in  creases.  Gisela  hung  back  for  an 
instant,  and  then  reflecting  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  only  goodness  of  heart  that  made 
him  so  unpleasantly  amiable,  she  passed  him 
with  a  dignified  little  bow,  shrinking  through 
to  escape  his  breath  upon  her  cheek,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  little  closet,  in  which  a  white 
china  stove  and  a  table  seemed  determined 
to  crowd  mere  humans  out.  She  glanced 
round  for  standing  room  at  a  distance 
from  her  host,  imd  he,  with  complacent 
misinterpretation,  followed  her  look. 

"  Cosy  little  spot,  you  think  ? "  he  said. 
"  Bare  ?  Oh,  bare,  of  course  ;  we  public 
men  permit  ourselves  no  vain  adornments. 
Our  mistress  is  Duty.  But"— he  sighed 
with  huge  meaning  — "  one  cannot  help, 
when  one  is  young,  letting  soft  thoughts 
wander  to —ah —sweeter  flames." 


Gisela's  haste  and  anxiety  seemed  to  have 
plumped  her  into  a  feather-bed,  where,  when 
she  tried  to  escape,  she  came  near  to  suffoca- 
tion. 

"  I — I  am  in  trouble,  sir.  I  have  some- 
thing of  great  importance " 

"  In  trouble  ?  Oh,  oh  !  Liebchen^  you 
should  let  nothing  trouble  you.  There'll 
be  wrinkles  ;  and  wrinkles  are  the  deuce  in 
a  woman.  Look,  here's  a  seat.  Compose 
yourself.  Do  you  like  music  ?  Between 
ourselves,  I  have  a  passion  for  the  zither, 
and  I  have  always  found  it  soothing  in  my 
liours  of  sadness.  Do  you  know  the  little 
Yolkslied — zinn,  2ip^  zum,  zum  ?  I  play 
that  marvellously.     My  mother " 

"  Can  I  see  the  Head  of  Police  .^  "  Gisela 
interpolated  desperately. 

"My  mother  — How.?  The  Head  of 
Police  ?  Which  Head  ?  Yesterday  it  was 
Holseg.  To-day  it's  Wertheimer.  There 
was  a  row,  you  know,  a  scandal ;  Holseg 
vanished,  and  Cossebaude,  too.  I  get  a 
step  through  that.  I  went  home  in  the 
evening,  so  glad  that  my  head  danced. 
'  Beloved  mother,'  I  said,  '  I'm  no  longer 
officer- on -probation.  Beliold  the  Herr 
Lieutenant ! ' — *  No  more  than  you  deserve, 
Seffel,'  says  she. — (I'm  Joseph,  you  know, 
Seffel  always  to  her.) — Joseph  Braun,  and 
at,  beloved  Friiulein,  your  charming  service." 

Gisela  clutched  at  the  last  word. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  deliver  to  the  Head  of  Police. 
It  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  him,  I  think, 
and  I  trust — I  believe — it  will  save  some 
dear  ones  of  mine  from  danger.  You  will 
help  me  to  see  the  Head  of  the  Police  ? " 

The  lieutenant  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  Herr  Wertheimer  will  be  here  in  an 
hour.  That's  nice,  is  it  not  ?  '  Dear  ones,' 
you  said.  We  shall  be  in  sympathy  ;  let's 
talk  a  little  about  our  nearest  and  our  best. 
A  young  man's  thoughts  are  mostly  of  love, 
if  he  has  a  tender  heart.  My  heart,  now, 
is  as  tender  as^ — a — a — sweetbread.  My 
mother " 

"  An  hour  !  "  Gisela  clasped  her  hands 
in  despair.  "  And  every  moment  there  may 
be  something  dreadful  happening  !  " 

"  Oh,  ta,  ta  !  "  said  the  lieutenant,  in  tones 
of  rebuke.  "  There  can't  be  as  much  hurry 
as  that ;  we  of  the  police  always  find  that 
the  people  who  are  in  greatest  haste  have 
mare's-nests  to  show  us.  Why,  you  are 
exciting  yourself  !  Dear  little  girl,  I  be- 
seech you  to  be  calm  and  patient.  Just 
think  how  jolly  we  can  be  here,  you  and 
I,   while   we  are   waiting  for   Wertheimer. 


THE    WHIRLTGK}. 


l^V^ 


"  The  headquarter  bureau  of  the  Aniaro  police  stared  stolidly  at  the  spectacle  of  a  hatless,  breathless 

young  woman  upon  its  threshold." 


Let's  hear  your  story,  to  begin  with.  Your 
GelieUe  is  in  danger,  eh  ?  There,  I  guessed 
it  at  start.  I'm  a  great  fellow  at  guessing. 
My  mother  used  to  say,  '  Put  Seffel's  brains 
to  crack  a  riddle '  " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it !  You  must  let  me 
go.     Herr  Lieutenant,  please  let  me  go  !  " 

"  Why,  I'm  not  holding  you,  httle  flower. 
Is  that  an  invitation — your  way  of  putting  it  ? 
A  little  squeeze,  eh  ?  Such  a  charming  waist ! " 

He  made  as  if  he  would  put  his  arm  about 
her,  and  his  fat  white  face  approached  her. 


smiling  to  its  moustache- tips.  His  amiable 
obtuseness  was  amazing,  and  Gisela  beat 
against  it,  battling  with  the  crooked  arm  and 
the  curved  fingers  as  with  the  mental  attitude 
of  this  exasperating  person. 

"  Take  your  arm  away  !  You  go  too  far, 
sir.  Your  superiors  shall  know  of  this.  Let 
me  pass  !  "  She  faced  him  with  pale  lips,  and 
with  so  much  palpable  aversion  that  a  shaft 
went  home  in  the  feather-bed.  "  Inform  me 
now,  if  you  know  it,  where  the  Head  of 
Police  is,  that  I  may  go  to  him." 
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"  He  is  riding  with  the  Prince — there  ! 
You  are  a  stick.  I  thought  you  looked  like 
fun  when  you  came  in.  That's  what  women 
are,  just  a  mass  of  falsehood.  They  deceive 
the  men — brave  men,  make  fools  of  them. 
Well,  God  be  thanked  !  I'm  not  to  be  caught. 
Oh,  yes,  you  may  look  ever  so,  little  cat  ! 
My  mistress  is  Duty.  A  policeman  owns 
no  other." 

The  loose  mouth  had  dropped  at  the 
corners  ;  it  was  evident  the  lieutenant's  self- 
pride  was  wounded.  He  stared  with  sulky 
impudence  now,  the  impressive  manner  cast 
aside,  and  his  broad  back  leaning  square 
against  the  door. 

"  Stand  aside  ! ' ' 

"  How  ?  And  let  you  go  to  Wertheimer, 
with  a  pack  of  newly  minted  fibs  ?  Much 
good  it  will  do  me  that  I  saw  through  your 
W'iles  at  once,  if  you  can  go  straight  to  the 
private  ear  of  the  chief,  and  pour  tarradiddles 
into  it.  You  must  stay  here,  my  girl,  and 
see  him  in  my  presence,  my  eye  on  you  ; 
and  if  you  so  much  as  wink  an  eyelid  to 
him,  I  shall  know  what  to  say." 

"  Stand  aside  !  " 

"  Pooh  !  no." 

"  Yes.  .  .  .     There  !  " 

"  Eh,  spitfire  !  You  would  ?  Move  me,  do 
you  think  ?  I  snatch  your  wrist — so,  and 
there  you  are  in  custody  !•" 

The  little  scuffle  had  come  from  Gisela's 
effort  to  pull  the  solid  body  from  the  door. 
The  lieutenant  pushed  rudely  against  her 
and  caught  the  slender  wrist  to  his  side.  So 
absorbed  was  he  in  overcoming  her  indignant 
resistance  that  he  did  not  see,  as  she  could 
over  his  shoulder,  the  door  open  and  a  head 
intrude. 

The  next  moment  the  door  swung  back, 
and  a  man  in  uniform  cried  angrily  upon  the 
scene — 

''Fotztausend!  Lieutenant  Braun !  What 
the— what  do  you  mean  by  this  monstrous 
conduct  ?  " 

The  most  facile  quick-change  artist  could 
not  have  skipped  more  quickly  from  one 
character  to  another,  than  did  Herr  Braun 
at  the  trumpet-tone  of  authority.  A  moment 
before  he  had  been  the  confident  bully.  In 
the  wink  of  an  eye  he  was  upright  and  rigid, 
facing  his  chief  with  an  air  of  grieved  and 
conscious  innocence.  Gisela,  even,  who  had 
seen  his  endearing  mood  snuffed  out  by  the 
ugly  one  at  her  rebuke,  gazed  at  him  in  fear 
to  trust  her  eyes. 

"Very  sharp,  but  it  won't  do,  Braun. 
The  sentry,  who  can  see  something  of  what 
is  behind  this  window,  gave  me  a  clue  your 


present  attitude  can't  tangle.  So  you  spend 
your  official  time  in  worrying  recalcitrant 
maidens,  by  force  if  necessary,  eh  ?  You 
are  under  arrest.  Expect  a  sterner  punish- 
ment to-morrow.  ....  Now,  Friiulein,  what 
is  your  business  here  ?  " 

Gisela,  who  was  still  quivering  from  the 
indignity  the  discredited  Braun  had  put  upon 
her,  looked  up  in  hope,  and  saw  a  pair  of 
shrewd,  brow.- bushed  eyes  ^xmg  her.  She 
read  in  them  the  suspicion  of  the  ageing  man, 
who  has  walked  the  seamy  side  of  life  and 
been  made  sceptic  by  it.  Her  fear  lest  she 
should  be  altogether  discredited  leapt  quick 
within  her,  and  she  schooled  herself  to  speak 
with  the  restraint  that  would  appeal.  This 
man,  whose  fingers  had  touched  the  hidden 
sores  of  a  city's  evil,  who  had  met  vice  and 
untruth  stalking  in  the  noonday,  was  proof 
against  the  patter  of  a  word-shower,  and  she 
guessed  it  with  a  woman's  instinct. 

"  I  bring  advice  of  importance  regarding 
Count  Gottfried  von  Incke.  He  holds  those 
dear  to  me,  and  I  have  escaped  from  him 
with  difiiculty  to  buy  help,  by  the  knowledge 
I  hold,  from  the  Head  of  Police.  This 
gentleman  would  not  listen  or  let  me  go, 
and  I  was  desperate,  because  every  minute, 
sir,  may  mean  danger  to  those  for  w^hom  I 
come." 

The  eyebrows  knitted  and  were  again 
unarched.     The  voice  said — ■ 

"  I  believe  you,  Eraulein.  ...  It  stands 
at  that,  Herr  Braun,  and  you  may  possibly 
have  the  wits  to  see  it  is  not  a  gay  prospect 
for  you.  I  am  the  Head  of  Police,  Eraulein. 
Have  the  kindness  to  step  into  my  private 
ofiice.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  in- 
formation of  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke  ; 
but  we  don't  require  ladies  to  buy  our 
service  here.  At  least,  I  hope  not ;  a  man 
does  not  always  know  his  subordinates  at  * 
the  outset,  though  he  discovers  them  in 
time.  Schalk,  take  Lieutenant  Braun's  sword 
and  see  him  into  safe  keeping." 

Gisela  stepped  forth  out  of  reach  of 
feather-beds  and  of  more  unpleasant  things. 
As  she  left  the  room,  her  eyes  saw^,  without 
looking,  the  stupefied  countenance  of  her 
late  tormenter,  dumfounded  and  discredited, 
with  his  tattered  self-love  in  shreds  about 
him.  She  felt  compunction  instantly,  but 
laid  the  matter  aside  until  the  present 
tyranny  should  be  overpast.  Her  heart  beat 
like  a  clenched  fist  against  her  bosom,  and 
when  she  found  herself  face  to  face  and 
alone  at  last  with  the  god  from  the  machine 
in  an  inner  room,  she  strove  vainly  to  speak 
with  lips  that  trembled. 


The  next  moment  the  door  swung  back,  and  a  man  in  uniform  cried  angrily  upon  the  scene." 


"'They  are  found.  ...  At  last!      The  proofs.' 
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Wertheimer  banded  her  a  glass  of  water 
and  bowed  her  to  a  seat  with  a  manner 
which  showed  he  could  guess  the  princess 
beneath  the  beggar's  rags. 

"  You  have  had  cause  for  agitation,"  he 
said  kindly.  ''  Try  now  to  realise  that  the 
abominable  reception  you  had  here  was  an 
accident,  and  that  I  owe  you  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power  for  its  occurrence." 

"It  is  not  that,"  Gisela  stammered.  *^  I 
forget  that  when  I  remember  the  things 
that  brought  me  here." 

"  Ah  !  And  they  were  concerned  with 
the  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke  ?  " 

Somebody  hammered  at  the  door.  There 
was  a  voice  outside  that  was  speaking 
peremptorily. 

"  Of  course  he's  here  !  Herr  Wertheimer, 
are  you  within  ?  " 

"  The  Prince  !  One  moment,  Fraulein." 
Weitheimer  sprang  to  his  feet  and  opened 
the  door.  "  Your  Highness's  servant — at 
your  Highness's  service  !  " 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Amalia  strode  into 
the  room  with  a  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt 
and  his  military  cloak  tossed  back  from  his 
shoulders  in  a  fashion  that  betokened  the 
impetuous  nature  of  its  wearer.  Gisela 
looked  on  him  and  saw  the  Prince  that  she 
remembered,  but  with  the  gaiety  gone  and 
the  wilfulness  deepened  into  something  that 
was  dignity.  There  was  the  same  i3rown 
hair,  the  same  bright  eye  and  clear  com- 
plexion, and  there  was  also  the  same  clear 
and  imperious  voice  that  she  had  known  at 
Kadenstein.  But  that  was  long,  long  ago, 
in  a  past  Arcadian  age  of  rose-leaves  and 
simplicity  ;  in  this  present  time  the  Prince 
was  a  man  of  action,  with  anxiety  and  anger 
on  his  brow. 

"  Wertheimer  !  Here's  word  from  the 
frontier  that  Incke  has  crossed.  Set  your 
hounds  on  him  and  run  the  fox  to  earth  ! 
.  .  .  Ah,  pardon  ;  you  were  engaged  ? " 
He  turned  to  Gisela  with  the  beginnings  of 
apology,  and  stopped  in  astonishment  as  he 
saw  who  it  was  that  sank  and  rose  again  in  a 
deep  curtsey.  "  Fraulein  Gisela  von  Raden- 
stein !  .  .  .  This  pleasure  is  sincere  and 
unexpected.  You  look  troubled.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  wrong  at  Eadenstein,  that 
peaceful  haunt  of  freedom  ?  My  visit  there 
remains  a  bright  spot  in  my  memory.  How 
came  you  so  far  from  your  kingdom  and 
with  that  grave  face,  Fraulein  Gisela  ?  " 

Then  Incke  had  lied  !     The   recollection  . 
of  the  nightmare  sufferings  that  they  had 
undergone  through  him  swept  over  Gisela, 
and   the   flood-gates   were    unloosed.      She 


threw  herself  upon  her  knees  and  caught  the 
Prince's  hand  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it  in 
gratitude.  Wertheimer  watched  from  under 
liis  eyebrows,  a  spectator  who  saw  and  valued 
every  gesture. 

"  Ah  !  your  Highness,  then  it  is  not  true! 
Ah,  your  Highness,  those  gracious  words  are 
more  than  I  can  bear  !  We  have  been  in 
great  misfortune  and  misery — we  have  been 
foolish  and  imprudent,  but  your  Highness 
knows  that  my  father  is  loyal  to  the  death. 
He  had  dreamed  of  liberty  ;  it  is  our  liberty 
to  serve  your  Highness,  and  all  else  is 
bondage.     A¥ill  you  believe  that  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear  !  What  is  all  this  ?  I  beg 
you  to  rise,  Fraulein  Gisela,"  the  Prince 
said  ;  and  he  bent  and  lifted  her  gently  to  a 
chair.  "  You  are  quite  upset ;  it  distresses 
me  to  see  you.  Herr  Wertheimer,  do  you 
know  wliat  is  agitating  this  lady  ?  It  must 
be  set  right  at  once  ;  that's  my  command. 

But  this  talk  of  loyalty !     Who  thinks 

a  Eadenstein  could  be  disloyal  ?  The  dear 
little  goddess  of  Liberty  in*^  the  garden— is 
she  the  rival  I  am  to  be  jealous  of  ?  She's 
a  charming  lady ;  I  would  have  paid  my 
devotions  to  her  myself  if  I  had  known  how 
to  make  verses.  .  .  .  Child,  you  mustn't  cry 
like  that  !  Come,  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Compose  yourself  for  a  second  while  I  speak 
with  Herr  Wertheime]'." 

He  patted  Gisela  on  the  shoulders.  The 
harum-scarum  young  man  was  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  it  seemed,  and  the  Prince  was 
wholly  friendly  and  paternal.  Then  he 
turned  away,  and  Wertheimer,  reading  Incke 
in  his  face,  answered  an  unspoken  question 
by  saying— 

"No,  sire,  we  have  heard  nothing.  But 
this  lady  had  come  tome,  just  before  your 
Highness's  entrance,  with  some  mention  of 
Count  Gottfried  von  Incke.  I  understood 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  and  that  she  was  about  to  tell  me 
the  whole  history.  It  may  be  of  importance 
to  your  Highness  ;  indeed,  I  feel  inclined  to 
wager  that  it  is." 

Ferdinand  looked  at  the  girl  inquiringly. 
Gisela'ssobs  deepened  and  died.  She  put 
her  hand  into  her  bosom  and  drew  out  the 
papers.  Wertheimer  started  forward,  but 
the  Prince  intercepted  them,  and  the  letters 
of  Gottfried  von  Incke,  with  their  weight  of 
lying  and  treachery,  rested  in  the  hands  of 
his  first  friend  and  bitterest  enemy. 

"They  are  found At  last!     I1ie 

proofs — mark  that,  AVertheimer — the  proofs," 
He  glanced  up  and  down  a  page.  "  You 
see,  I  know  the  writing  well  enough  ;    it's 
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Gottfried's  beyond  question.  /  did  not 
want  this,  for  I  knew  the  depths  to  which  he 
had  sunk  ;  but  they  will  do,  perhaps,  to 
show  the  world  that  when  Gottfried  von 
Incke  falls  upon  my  sword  he  will  not  die  a 
martyr.  Their  existence  will  satisfy  my 
Princess,  whose  tender  heart  refuses  to 
beUeve  evil  until  the  last  extremity.  I  thank 
you,  Fraulein  " — he  bowed  to  Gisela — "  for 
doing  me  a  great  sei  vdce.  And  now,  are 
you  able  to  tell  us  how  you  came  by  these 
papers,  and  in  what  way  Yon  Incke  has  been 
able  (as  I  see  by  your  face,  and  dress)  to 
bring  fear  upon  you  ?  " 

He  spoke  so  quietly,  and  with  so  little  trace 
of  the  excitement  under  whose  influence  he 
had  entered  the  room,  that  Gisela  glanced  at 
him,  uncomprehending,  for  the  moment,  that 
this  was  the  calm  in  which  a  soldier  steadies 
himself  before  the  battle.  There  had 
dropped  to  him,  out  of  the  distant  skies,  the 
one  thing  that  was  necessary  to  secure  to 
him  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
of  his  life,  and  in  those  of  the  little  world  of 
which  he  was  the  centre.  It  might  have 
been,  too,  in  spite  of  his  own  words,  that 
there  was  satisfaction  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  impossible  possibility  that  Gottfried 
von  Incke  was  an  innocent  man.  The 
instinct  of  Gisela's  sex,  Avorking  once  more, 
led  her  to  knowledge  that  Merkewitz  and 
Holseg  had  failed  to  obtain.  This  hasty 
young  man  was  an  apostle  of  reform  ;  the 
impaling  of  evil  upon  his  sword-point  was 
the  sacrament  of  his  creed  as  he  interpreted 
it.  Other  men  might  do  cleansing  works 
with  tongue  or  pen  ;  Ferdinand,  who  came 
of  a  king-race  of  fighting  ancestors  from  the 
Crusaders  onwards,  must  find  the  blossom  of 
his  destiny  in  an  outbreak  of  the  animal.  He 
niust  fight  or  die  of  atrophy  ;  he  must  express 
his  hatred  of  the  enemy  by  nimble ness  of 
blade  ;  he  must  vindicate  his  wife's  honour  by 
the  cunning  of  a  wrist  and  the  quickness  of 
an  eye.  And  if  success  crowned  him,  and  left 
him  to  take  his  place  as  a  leader  of  men  by 
virtue  of  these  things,  was  it  not  as  good  a 
way  to  come  to  maturity  of  honour  as  any 
other  ?  Soul  and  body  are  one  in  this  world 
of  action,  and,  while  their  union  holds,  the 
flesh  that  fights  may  be  entitled  to  a  place 
beside  the  spirit  that  strives.  Gisela,  look- 
ing and  learning,  thought  no  more  of  the 
fear  of  life  in  jeopardy,  and  was  glad  only 
that  the  hour  of  reckoning  was  close  at 
hand.  For  so  might  punishment  fall  upon 
the  Count  of  Incke,  and  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
accrue  the  fulfilment  of  his  lusty  nature. 
God,  who   is   always  a   partisan  to   a  good 


woman,  would,  without  doubt,  defend  the 
right.  She  plunged  into  her  story,  with  ;i 
clearance  at  the  outset  of  the  mystery  of 
Incke's  whereabouts. 

"  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke,"  she  said,  by 
way  of  preliminary,  "  is  at  present  in  hiding 
in  the  inn  of  the  AVeissen  Hirsch."  And 
when  the  emotion,  excitement,  and  heat  of 
question  and  answer  that  the  statement 
caused  had  died  away,  she  went  on  with  her 
portrayal  of  the  things  that  had  happened  to 
her  father,  to  herself,  and  to  Bothfield,  ever 
since  the  hour  in  which  Incke  had  first 
Krought  unrest  to  Radenstein. 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  she  ended. 

Wertheimer's  brows  were  knitted  deeply  ; 
he  stroked  his  chin  in  meditation.  Ferdinand 
sat  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  face  over  which 
the  signs  of  busy  thought  scudded  hke 
autumn  clouds.  Gisela  watched  them  with 
an  implicit  faith  ;  she  had  laid  the  welfare 
of  those  others  in  their  hands  with  perfect 
trust. 

"  This  Bothfield,"  the  Prince  said,  at  last, 
"  It's  an  odd  thing  that  he  should  be  the 
fellow  who  escaped  me  in  the  forest  !  He 
meant  well,  of  course  ;  but  I  can't  see 
wherein  the  credit  lies,  Fraulein,  that  you 
so  persistently  attribute  to  him.  Of  course 
he  is  in  danger  ;  and  that  forces  our  hand  ; 
unless  he  found  the  place  too  hot,  and  ran 
again." 

"He  would  never  do  that,  sire  !  "  Gisela 
cried  indignantly.  "  He  was  so  brave,  so 
ready  to  take  everything  upon  his  shoulders. 
I  fear  that  he  has  been  rash,  and  has  put 
himself  into  the  Count's  hands  from  some 
reckless  motive  of  helping  us,  so." 

"  Oh,  that  is  your  idea,  Fraulein  ?  It 
may  be,"  said  the  Prince,  with  polite  doubt. 
"  The  problem  remains  now — how  to  catch 
Incke  without  jeopardising  the  position  of 
the  hostages  he  holds  ?  How  if  your  men 
surround  the  place,  Wertheimer,  and  rush 
it  ?  " 

"  That  has  been  tried  when  less  illustrious 
criminals  than  Count  Gottfried  were  wanted," 
Wertheimer  said,  and  he  shook  his  head. 
"  It  proved  abortive,  your  Highness,  for  the 
reason  that  the  inn  is  riddled  with  holes  like 
a  sieve,  and  that  the  men  escape  underground 
— or  by  the  roof — by  paths  that  we  have 
not  discovered.  For  myself,  I  confess  to 
your  Highness  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  Weissen  Hirsch  is  too  slight  for 
use.  My  professional  duties,  till  yesterday, 
did  not  require  that  information.  Tlie  two 
men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  Reformers 
are  Herr  Holseg  and   Captain   Cossebaude, 


"  She  caught  the  Prince's  hand  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it  in  gratitude.' 
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and  they  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
hicur  your  Highness's  displeasure." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  I  had  already  intended 
merely  to  degrade  and  not  to  dismiss  them," 
Ferdinand  said.  "  They  meant  well ;  only 
people  must  not  even  mean  well  w^hen  the 
attitude  represents  disobedience  to  my  com- 
mands. They  shall  be  reinstated  at  once  as 
sub-chief  and  second- ciptain,  with  a  warning 
that  I  hope  will  do  them  good.  We  must 
not  lose  time ;  we  have  to  get  into  the 
Weissen  Hirsch  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  Herr  von  Radenstein,  and— and  the 
Englishman." 

Gisela  rose  and  curtseyed  profoundly  to 
the  Prince. 

"If  you  please,  sire,  will  you  give  me 
permission  to  depart  ?  " 

"  To  go  ?     Where  ?  " 

"  To  the  Weissen  Hirsch,  and  my  father." 

"  What !  Back  to  that  haunt  of  pestilence  ? 
To  the  hands  of  Incke  ?  My  dear  Fraulein, 
it  couldn't  be  permitted  for  an  instant.  You 
must  stay  here  till  we  bring  your  father  back 
to  you.  It  will  be  an  everlasting  regret  to 
me  that  the  Herr  von  Radenstein  should 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  misconceive  him- 
self in  opposition  to  me  ;  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
reflection  on  my  methods,  that  a  traitor 
should  have  found  his  fears  so  ready  to  rise 
and  be  played  upon.  I  have  to  make 
reparation  for  that,  and  I  can  best  do  it  by 
restoring  your  father  to  you,  and  to  his  home, 
as  speedily  as  may  be." 

''Yes,  your  Highness."  Grisela  was 
resolute.  "But  an  attempt  to  obtain 
entrance  with  strategy  or  force,  by  your 
Highness's  police  and  servants, will  be  attended 
with  danger  to  those  whom  you  would  help. 
I  escaped  from  the  Weissen  Hirsch  without 
the  people  there  noticing  anything  unusual. 
The  twihght  is  falling  now  ;  in  half  an  hour 
it  will  be  dark.  What  is  to  hinder  me  from 
slipping  in  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and, 
now  that  our  perplexities  are  removed, 
taking  my  father  by  the  hand  and  piloting 
him  into  safety  ?  If  I  do  not  return — 
why,  your  Highness  will  know  that  my  father 
and  I  are  sharing  our  troubles  once  more. 
You  would  not  keep  me  from  his  side,  when 
he  is  in  this  difficulty,  or  forbid  me  to  take 
the  easiest  way  to  extricate  him  ?  I  have 
already  been  away  much  longer  than  I 
intended  ;  he  will  be  consumed  with  anxiety 
for  me.  I  beg  your  Highness  to  let  me  go 
now  to  find  my  father  and  to  bring  liim 
([uickly  into  comfort." 

"  There  is  some  common-sense  in  that, 
sire,"  Wertheimer    said.     "W^hat   has   kept 


Herr  von  Radenstein  a  prisoner  has  not  been 
an  actual,  but  an  imaginary  bar.  That  is 
removed.  Why  should  not  Fraulein,  his 
daughter,  get  him  into  safety  before  we 
begin  to  hunt  out  Incke  and  his  rats  ?  The 
plan  sounds  feasible  ;  but  it  must  be  carried 
out  at  once.  We  don't  know  how  long  it 
will  be  before  these  Reformers  find  out  the 
innkeeper's  death,  and  then  the  fat  will  be 
in  the  fire." 

"  But  they  may  have  found  that  out 
already." 

. "  There  are  chances  against  it,  and  then 
the  body  was  to  be  hidden  in  the  English- 
man's room  ;  that  throws  him  into  the  place 
of  greatest  danger.  Count  Gottfried  will 
protect  Herr  von  Radenstein  and  his 
daughter  for  his  own  ends — your  Highness 
remembers  what  those  ends  are.  He  only 
wants  to  hold  them  under  his  thumb  ;  he'll 
throw  this  Bothfield  to  the  wolves  without 
compunction  if  he  finds  him.  .  .  I  pray  he's 
not  taken  alarm  at  the  loss  of  the  overcoat  ! 
But  it  all  means  haste — haste — haste  !  And 
certainly,  for  our  purpose  as  well,  I  think, 
as  for  his  own,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
Fraulein  von  Radenstein  should  act  as  she 
so  courageously  offers  to  do." 

The  Prince  hesitated  still ;  there  were 
signs  of  a  struggle  in  his  eyes.  Gisela 
caught  his  hand  again  and  kissed  it. 

"  Your  Highness  does  not  forbid  it  ?  " 

Prince  Ferdinand  gazed  at  her  very  doubt- 
fully, very  fatherly,  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
was,  perhaps,  wondering,  as  princes  must 
sometimes  wonder,  at  the  strength  of  the 
little  brief  authority  in  which  the  men  who 
sit  on  thrones  are  decked.  It  is  possible  to 
be  a  prince  and  still  to  feel  an  unworthiness 
when  the  lips  of  innocence  appeal.  Gisela's 
besought  him  with  a  respectful  and  velvet 
touch  upon  his  knuckles ;  he  had  known 
far  other  kisses,  and  he  drew  his  hand 
away. 

"No,  Fraulein  Gisela,  I  cannot  forbid  it. 
Go,  mein  Kind,  and  God  be  with  you  !  " 

He  had  hardly  spoken  before  she  was 
gone  from  the  room,  and  they  saw  her  dart 
across  the  portico  and  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  descending  dusk. 

"  If  they  traced  her  here "  the  Prince 

said,  half  aloud. 

"  And  saw  her  come  out  ?  W^hy,  she  was 
in  the  stream  yonder  in  an  instant,  sire," 
Wertheimer  said  easily.  "  She  is  brave,  and 
now  we  must  follow  her  up,  for  if  she  does 
not  return  with  the  father  speedily,  it  will 
be  because  events  have  marched  in  the 
Weissen  Hirsch." 
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'*  Aye,  Jiye  !  "  said  tlie  Prince,  bursting  back 
into  his  old  impetuosity.  "  Where  are 
Holseg  and  Cossebaude  ?     Hurry  !  hurry  !  " 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BEHIND    STONE    WALLS. 

HoERiBLE  and  heavy  things  sat  upon  the 
chest  of  Francis  Bothlield  through  a  troubled 
slumber  ;  they  were  nightmares,  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  sandwiches  and  irregular 
feeding  and  revolutionary  excitements  in  a 
hitherto  monotonously  placid  hfe.  Yet  he 
slept  long  and  deeply,  for  his  conscience  was 
sweet  and  his  body  was  tired  out  by  the 
exertions  he  had  undergone.  When  he 
awoke,  it  was  to  see  a  strange  and  apparently 
supernatural  light  glimmering  through  a 
barred  space  above  him.  He  lay  quite  still, 
because  his  head  ached,  while  he  remembered 
by  degrees  where  he  was  and  how  he  came 
there.  He  arrived  very  slowly  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  vague,  milky  rays  that 
shimmered  in  his  cell  were  twice -diluted 
moonbeams,  strayed  from  a  free  and  bound- 
less firmament. 

He  sat  up  and  found  that  his  head  was 
not  the  only  part  of  him  that  ached.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  ground  in  a  mortar 
and  stuck  together  loosely  after.  His  hands 
were  gritty  with  dirt,  his  feet  were  icy  cold, 
and  little  spiteful  nips  of  rheumatism  told 
him  that  well-bedded  gentlemen  should  not 
suddenly  take  to  stone  floors  for  resting 
place.  All  these  sensations  marched  by 
deliberately,  and  then  recollections  of  the 
crises  of  the  day  startled  him  into  thorough 
consciousness. 

So  he  was  still  Bothfield,  and  not  a  sentient 
rag-bag  upon  which  imps  of  darkness  were 
playing  leap-frog.  The  Weissen  Hirsch  really 
existed,  and  did  a  little  more  than  exist ;  it 
had  unpleasantly  intruded  upon  a  well-earned 
repose.  Grottfried  von  Incke  was  a  reality  ; 
and  ugh  !  what  was  that  which  gleamed 
white  upon  the  paving-stones  ?  It  was,  of 
course,  only  the  freak  of  over-wrought  eye- 
balls ;  but  still.  Brother  Kurt,  the  innkeeper, 
was  a  reality — a  stark,  grinning,  dreadful 
truth  that  played  hide-and-seek  in  all  the 
corners.  Yet,  thank  God  !  against  all  these 
Gisela  weighed  down  the  scale. 

Moon  .  .  .  moonlight.  Ha  !  Why  had 
Incke  not  returned  before  the  night  ?  .  .  . 
Was  she,  then,  not  yet  set  free  from  the 
risks  of  this  noisome  place  ?  Had  the 
Reformers  sprung  upon  her,  or  had  Incke 
learned,  without  his  telling,  the  true  fate  of 


the  lettci's  ?  He  did  not  dou])t  tluit  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  that 
retribution  was  already  nearing  the  Count 
from  the  outside  world.  But  it  was  mad- 
dening not  to  know  whether  he,  the  stupid 
Bothfield,  had  or  had  not  helped  her  by  his 
supreme  effort  to  escape  the  sucking  eddies 
of  the  whirlpool. 

Iron  jangled  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  the  , locks  groaned.  Bothfield  pricked 
his  ears  and  strained  his  eyes,  and  the  door 
swung  upon  its  hinges.  He  looked  for  the 
glint  of  Incke's  cheeks  to  follow  the  yellow 
light  of  the  candle,  but  above  the  hand  that 
shaded  the  flame  he  saw,  instead,  merely  the 
face  of  Anton  Goldberg,  with  the  outlines  of 
his  head  and  body  shaded  into  obscurity 
in  tlie  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  passage. 
Goldberg  entered,  locked  the  door,  placed 
the  candlestick  upon  the  flags,  and  tossed  a 
couple  of  rapiers  beside  it. 

"  Whe — ew  !  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  rang 
hollow  in  the  cell.  "  It's  deuced  cold  down 
here." 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ? " 
Bothfield  said.  "  I  can  only  guess  the  time 
by  the  moonbeams,  but  it  must  be  hours 
since  you  left.  Is — are  Herr  von  liadenstein 
and  his  daughter  safe  ?  " 

"Yes,  they're  housed  with  Uncle  Jacob, 
and  I'm  glad  enough  of  it,  between  you  and 
me.  Englishman.  It  isn't  a  business  for 
ladies.  Time  ?  It  must  be  ten  o'clock  ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  there  has  been  enough  to  fill 
the  interval,  enough  for  fifty  hours." 

"  Where  is  the  Count  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  Goldberg  looked  at  him  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  hke  one  rooster  surveying 
another.  "  Do  you  want  to  see  him,  then  ? 
I  don't  think  I  should,  in  your  case." 

*'  I  haven't  any  pressing  wish  for  his 
company,"  Bothfield  said.  "  But  I  thought 
he  would  be  anxious  to  come  with  you  when 
your  errand  was  done.  .  .  .  And  so  they're 
free  ?  When  did  they  go  ?  .  .  .  Thank  God 
for  that !  " 

"  At  seven.  So  say  I.  Uncle  Jacob  was 
delighted  ;  he  was  a  money-lender  once,  and 
he's  tried  to  scratch  his  way  into  good  society 
ever  since,  and  it  will  have  none  of  him. 
So  you  can  guess  how  he  jumped  at  Yon 
Radenstein,  a  genuine  landed  gentleman  of 
prodigious  pedigree.  I  say,  now,  what  made 
you  so  anxious  to  arrange  that  ?  You  were 
a  little  bit  mad  this  afternoon,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"I  boiled,  I  suppose,  when  I  saw  your 
cousin  before  me  and  remembered  his 
treacheries  to  two  innocent  people.  But, 
however  dearly  I  may  pay  for  the  buffet  that 
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"He  fought  like  a  man  possessed." 


I  gave  him,  I  shall  still  rejoice  tliat  I  was 
able  to  deliver  it." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  Gottfried's  ways  are  not  always 
nice.  But  he's  a  devil  for  mischief,  and  a 
swordsman  is  sure  to  find  pickings  in  the 
mud  behind  him.  However,  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  .  .  .  H'm,  I'm  marked  a 
little,  and  I  slipped  down  cautiously  enough, 
God  knows." 

He  held  his  hands  towards  the  candle  and 
examined  them  critically,  and  Bothficld  saw 
that  his  knuckles  were  scraped  and  bleeding. 


"  What  has  been  happening  ?  "  he  said. 
He  felt  a  little  spasm  of  relief,  because"  he 
seemed  to  be  assured,  by  Goldberg's  deliber- 
ation, that  something  had  occurred  to  make 
his— and  Incke's — private  ajffairs  of  second- 
rate  importance. 

"  Those  dogs  of  Reformers  have  tried  to 
snap,"  Goldberg  said.  "The  Prince  has 
heard  that  Gottfried  is  across  the  border ; 
there  won't  be  a  stone  in  Amaro  left  un- 
turned till  lie  finds  him.  Gottfried  wants  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  d'ye  see  ?— to  stir 
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up  these  fellows,  aiid  push  them  forward,  so 
that,  however  badly  things  may  turn  against 
him,  they  will  have  gone  too  far  to  be  able 
to  desert  him.  Of  course,  he's  got  to  get  the 
letters,  and  he's  mad  to  get  them,  but  we 
liaven't  had  a  moment.  A  file  of  nuiles 
are  lambs  to  drive  compared  with  these 
churls.  There  have  been  whips  to  send  out 
to  the  sub-centres,  and  there  has  been  a  long 
fight  to  make  the  blockheads  see  wliich  way 
they're  wanted  to  go." 

"  Why  ? " 

"Well;  it's  Kurt's  death.  They  are 
stupid  with  suspicion,  and  they  are  terribly 
afraid  Incke  means  to  sell  them.  They  don't 
understand  a  gentleman.  It  was  nasty,  I  can 
tell  you,  once  or  twice  ;  they  seemed  to  want 
to  rush  us,  and  there  wasn't  a  sword  to 
hand.  .  .  .  Wouldn't  let  Gottfried  go, 
either,  '  You  are  our  leader,  stay  with  us ' — 
over  and  over  again.  Then  the  sending  away 
of  the  Radensteins — that  looked  like  a  retreat, 
and  they  were  sharp  to  see  it.  Gottfried  was 
honey  at  first ;  then  he  swore,  and  cursed, 
and  beat  at  them  with  words.  They  want  to 
wait  till  the  Altmarkt  Fair  is  over — rogues 
like  mine  host  here  and  Fingelmann  get  rare 
pickings  when  the  country  folk  come  in — 
and  when  they  saw  Incke  was  over-eager, 
they  laid  their  ears  back.  Difficult  to 
persuade  them  that  what  has  waited  for  tljree 
hundred  years  couldn't  wait  three  months, 
and,  unfortunately,  while  Gottfried  was  in 
prison  they  learned  enough  of  the  Society's 
workings  to  know  truth  from  diplomacy 
when  they  met  it.  Oh,  it's  a  nice  mess  ! 
So  Incke  had  to  stay,  and,  I  tell  you,  'twasn't 
easy  for  me  to  get  away  by  the  Strangers' 
Chimney,  unobserved." 

"  Ah  ...  is  that  the  bottomless  cupboard 
in  my  room  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  how  ?  To  be  sure,  you  found  it 
out,  and  made  use  of  it.  It's  called  the 
Strangers'  Chimney,  because  they  say  in- 
convenient people,  who  didn't  know,  have 
been  helped  to  heaven  that  way,  I  barked 
my  knuckles  over  it,  as  you  see.  .  .  But 
this  is  not  what  I  came  for." 

He  paused  and  looked  across,  above  the 
candle,  at  Mr.  Bothfield. 

"  Our  part  of  the  bargain's  done  ;  you've 
got  to  say  where  you  hid  those  letters.  I 
like  you,  Englishman,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
you  have  got  yourself  into  a  pickle.  Cousin 
Gottfried  has  something  very  disagreeable 
in  store  for  you,  I  make  no  doubt.  My  hope 
is,  he'll  give  you  a  chance  to  fight.  I  brought 
the  rapiers,  as  you  see,  and  if  he  can  follow 
me    here,    there    they    are,    all    ready    for 


persuasion.    What  else  to  do  for  you,  I  don't 
know." 

"  Why  not  open  the  door  and  let  me  out  ?  " 

"  As  well  kick  you  into  the  river,  with  a 
stone  round  your  neck.  The  lieformers  are 
humming  like  bees  in  a  hive  ;  half  a  hundred 
others  have  poured  in,  and  they  would  give 
their  noses,  every  one,  to  find  you.  They 
have  their  eyes  open,  I  promise  you,  at  every 
door,  for  they  fear  Incke  miglit  try  to  leave 
them." 

"  An  English  saying  puts  it,  '  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.'  That  seems  to  be 
my  situation." 

"  You  mean ?     Yes,  certainly  ;  that 

is  so.     Well,  and  now  about  the  letters  ?  " 

"  Stop  one  moment.  Friiulein  von  Eaden- 
stein  was  not  distressed  when  she  left  ?  She 
seemed  easy — cheerful  ?  " 

"She  was  all  right,  my  friend,  but  she 
raised  the  devil  in  Gottfried.  '  Where  is  the 
Englishman  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  Englishman  ? '  One  could  see  she  feared 
for  you,  and  Gottfried  had  suspicions  at 
once.  He  swore  he  knew  nothing,  and,  of 
course,  I  kept  a  quiet  tongue.  But  she  was 
anxious  for  you,  there's  no  doubt  of  that. 
A  wink  of  the  eye,  and  it's  my  belief  she 
would  have  stayed  here  to  look  for  you.  .  .  . 
Gottfried  had  cause  to  repent  his  promise 
later^  for  it  was  plain  that  her  presence  in 
the  inn  would  have  reassured  that  howling 
mob." 

"Ah  !  "  A  frown  came  out  of  Both  field's 
face  as  he  pictiiied  the  generous  anxiety 
with  which  Gisela  must  be  still  tormented. 
And  Heaven  knew  — though  Heaven  be 
praised  that  she  did  not  !— there  was  cause 
for  it. 

"  Well,  well,  and  now  for  the  letters  ?  " 

Francis  Bothfield  stood  back  in  the 
narrow  cell,  and  inly  review-ed,  with  a 
sensation  of  finality,  the  faint  hopes  and 
the  many  fears  of  the  situation.  The  liare- 
brained  warrior  who  was  Incke's  messenger 
had  elementary  ideas  of  succour ;  perhaps  it 
was  because  they  were  all  that  could  be 
attempted.  In  a  little  while,  no  doubt,  the 
police  would  fall  upon  the  place,  but  would 
they  take  it  without  a  hard  and  a  too  lengthy 
struggle  ?  The  Reformers  were  in  force  ; 
they  would  fight,  and  scurry,  and  fight 
again.  Or,  if  not  that,  they  would  vanish 
at  the  alarm  into  their  underground  fast- 
nesses, and  woe  betide  the  lonely  man  they 
found  already  there !  The  chance  for 
Bothfield  was  that  Incke's  hands  would  be 
too  full,  and,  when  he  heard  the  truth,  his 
knowledge  too  dear,  to  let  him  waste  time 
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iipoTi  Ill's  prisoner.  So,  if  lie  left  liiin  closc- 
lield,  he  would  be  barred  from  the  furies  of 
the  democrats.  That  was  the  slender  thread 
of  comfort  that  remained  ;  it  was  Uttle 
enough  to  hang  a  man's  moi'tality  upon. 

"  I  despatched  the  Count  Gottfried  von 
Incke's  correspondence  with  Baroness  Kirt- 
schoff  direct  to  the  Head  of  Police,  as  soon 
as  I  discovered  it,"  he  said. 

'•  To  the Head  of  Police  !  "  Goldberg 

gasped.     "  And  when  ?  " 

"  Hours  ago,"  Bothfield  said  quietly.  "  And 
from  here.  So  long  ago  that  I  hope  by 
now  the  police  will  have  made  escape  im- 
possible for  anyone  inside  these  walls." 

"  What  !  You've  trapped  us  ?  Gott  im 
Himmel !  Is  tliat  what  comes  of  charity  ? 
Gottfried  must  be  warned ! "  He  sprang 
towards  the  door. 

"  Hang  charity  !  "  Bothfield  shouted,  and 
a  gust  of  defiance  swept  down  upon  him. 
"  I  fight  for  my  own  hand — and  another's. 
You  can  tell  the  Count  Gottfried — no,  by 
George,  you  shan't  !  " 

He  stamped  upon  the  candle  and  snatched 
a  rapier. 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  said.  "  You  talk  of 
fighting,  fighting  all  the  time.  Now,  the 
longer  you  and  I  stay  in  here  together,  the 
better  for  me.  That's  a  stout  door,  and 
you've  locked  it  on  this  side.  I^eave  handling 
those  keys,  Herr  Anton  Goldberg,  and  let  us 
see  who  is  the  lucky  man  !  " 

"  Without  a  light  ?  "  Goldberg  queried  in 
astonishment,  vastly  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  sudden  attack.  But  he  picked  up  the 
other  rapier  and  leapt  nimbly,  nevertheless, 
into  an  attitude  of  defence.  His  alacrity 
spoke  of  glee  for  the  projected  battle. 
Nothing  Bothfield  could  have  suggested 
would  have  recommended  itself  more 
seductively  to  the  heavy  young  man,  who 
was,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  sword,  heavy  no 
lonj^er. 
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he    cried.      "  The 


quicker  the  better,  Englishman,  for  I've  to 
get  to  Cousin  Go.ttfried  !  " 

And  for  answer  Bothfield  lunged  at  him, 
driven  forward  by  a  new  and  maddening 
spur,  the  joy  of  fighting  for  the  fighting's 
sake.  The  blades  clashed,  and  in  that  music 
was  drowned  the  issue — aye,  and,  for  tlie  first 
time  since  Gisela  met  him,  tlie  new-born 
craving  for  the  woman. 

A  mist  of  moonbeams  hung  in  tlie  cell, 
and  it  filtered  between  the  combatants, 
making  a  witness  in  a  shroud -shaped  reflection 
on  the  wall.  The  tw^o  were  in  shadow, 
shadow  out  of    which    leapt    the    swords, 


crossing,  darting,  clashing — an  arch  of  death 
that  was  as  mobile  as  pestilence,  as  swift  as 
calamity.  The  film  of  moonlight  drooped  ; 
it  seemed,  as  it  struck  between  the  adver- 
saries,  to  be  a  futile  peacemaker,  a  silver 
gentleness,  that  had  strayed  unwittingly  from 
its  place  in  bridal  cliambers  to  this  den  of 
cabined  beasts. 

Bothfield  w^as  certainly  mad.  He  fought 
with  a  crazy  disregard  of  science  and  a 
supreme  contempt  for  his  own  safety.  He 
was  only — and  he  felt  something  that  was 
not  his  normal  sense  toss  soul  and  body  into 
the  endeavour — only  bent  upon  sheathing 
the  quivering  rapier  in  the  stuff  before  him. 
He  wanted  to  feel  it  slide  through  the  clothes, 
to  sink  deep  into  the  flesh,  to  meet  a  live 
resistance  in  place  of  steel  and  empty  air. 
And  with  this  desire  he  thrust,  and  beat,  and 
lunged,  groaning  as  he  fought.  He  was 
running  amok  at  last,  and  with  a  wildness 
that  was  acute  reaction  from  the  lethargy  of 
his  dead  existence.  He  had  suffered,  and 
hungered,  and  loved  for  the  first  time  in  the 
last  two  days  ;  his  balance  was  unhung  by 
the  experience,  and  the  raw  nerves  were 
taking  their  revenge.  If  he  had  not  fought, 
he  would  have  wept  ;  and,  as  it  was,  he  fought 
like  a  man  possessed. 

Goldberg  had  the  skill  of  tlie  practised 
amateur  ;  but  he  had  not  genius,  and  he  was 
unable  to  adapt  the  precise  tactics  he  had 
exercised  in  light  and  space  to  the  narrow 
cell  and  its  obscui'ity.  Yet  he  knew  his 
business,  and  before  three  passes  had  gone  his 
sword  had  slipped  on  Botlifield's  collar-bone 
and  ripped  through  coat  and  muscle.  He 
snatched  it  back  in  certainty  of  victory,  with 
expectation  that  the  man  would  fall.  But 
to  his  utter  amazement,  there  was  no  more 
result  than  if  he  had  touched  the  fellow 
witli  a  feather.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bothfield 
was  beyond  sensation,  and  knew  only  that 
he  was  pricked  by  the  momentary  check  in 
his  onslaught.  'The  next  instant  he  had 
caught  the  opportunity  given  by  that  un- 
guarded pause,  and  his  blade  was  home,  deep 
home,  between  Goldberg's  ribs. 

The  stricken  man  stumbled  forward,  and 
as  he  fell  Botlifield's  wrist  tore  the  rapier  out 
with  a  swift,  clean  withdrawal.  He  stood  as 
if  he  were  dazed,  running  his  fingers  along 
the  blade  to  find  out  where  the  blood  began, 
and  wondering,  in  childish  irritation,  whence 
tlie  mad  pleasure  of  the  fight  had  fled.  He 
had  a  desire,  for  a  minute,  to  kick  the 
blundering  thing  that  had  thrown  up  the 
game  so  soon,  and  urge  it  to  its  feet  again. 

Goldberg  sobbed.     He  was  absolutely  still, 


"  '  I'm  not  dead  jet,  Gottfried.' 
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and  jumbled  into  a  heap  that  did  not  look  in 
the  least  like  a  man,  bnt  the  sob  was  horribly 
full  of  human  pain.  Other  sobs  came  after 
it  ;  the  strangling  breaths  of  a  man  whose 
lung  was  choked  with  blood.  There  followed, 
in  a  little  while,  a  whistling  noise  in  the 
windpipe,  and  then  the  lieap  became  a  man 
again,  and  began  to  struggle  upon  the  ground, 
raising  itself  and  sinking  back,  clutching 
with  its  hands,  and  trying  to  draw  itself  out 
of  the  vice  of  agony,  with  a  dumb  and 
frightful  persistency. 

The  drunkenness  of  passion  ,was  sobered 
by  the  spectacle.  Something  gave  way  in 
Bothfield's  heart,  and  the  scales  dropped 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  once  more  himself,  a 
self -accusing  being,  chilly  with  the  remem- 
brance that  the  man  upon  the  floor  had 
wished  him  well.  The  rapier  clattered  down 
as  he  fell  npon  his  knees,  trembling,  to  search 
for  the  candle  and  get  light  upon  what  he 
was  afraid  to  see. 

He  found  matches  in  the  tray,  and  lit  and 
looked.  He  was  startled  and  joyed,  together, 
by  the  first  thing  that  met  his  gaze.  It  was 
the  conscious  eye  of  Goldberg  looking  into 
his.  The  young  man  had  ceased  trying  to 
rise,  and  was  stretched  upon  his  face,  wiih 
his  cheek  sideways  on  the  flags.  He  looked 
at  Bothfield  with  an  absolute  friendliness, 
even,  too,  with  the  twisted  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt  ?  "  Bothfield  said, 
bending  over  him. 

Gokilierg's  mouth  twitched  in  the  attempt 
at  speech. 

"Pretty bad.  Don't  touch  me.  You — can 
—fight— I  say  !  " 

"  Give  me  the  keys.  I  must  get  help  for 
you.     Tell  me  anything  that  I  can  do." 

He  put  his  ear  down  and  listened  for  an 
answer. 

"  What— a-fight !  "  sighed  Goldberg  ; 
and  was  silent. 

His  late  adversary  turned  him  npon  his 
back,  raised  his  head  against  the  wall  of  the 
cell,  and  tore  his  vest  and  shirt  open  to  see 
if  there  were  blood  to  staunch.  As  he  did 
this  he  discovered  that  a  warm  red  rain  was 
dropping  from  him  on  to  the  prostrate  man. 
So  he  liad  been  wounded  !  .  .  .  He  searched 
with  his  hand  and  found  that  the  blood  was 
leaking  from  somewhere  near  his  shoulder. 
He  stuffed  a  handkerchief  into  his  shirt  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

The  wound  was  a  neat  round  hole,  nicked 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  The  place 
bled  hardly  at  all ;  only,  each  time  the  breast 
rose  with  the  painful  breathing,  a  few  drops 
of  blood  oozed  out  and  smeared  the  white 


skin.  Bothfield  wiped  them  away  and 
looked  down  helplessly.  What  mo.e  could 
he  do  ?  He  took  the  keys  and  went  towards 
the  door. 

His  hands  shook,  and  it  took  him  some 
little  time  to  fit  the  right  key  into  the  lock. 
In  that  space  he  wondered  what  would  happen 
when  he  got  outside.  He  had  to  find  help. 
It  was  probable — nay,  it  was  certain-  -that  in 
finding  it  he  would  meet  with  one  or  other 
of  the  people  who  were  eager  to  re\"enge 
themselves  upon  him.  He  hesitated  and 
picked  up  a  sword.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
stayed  in  the  cell,  he  might  sustain  a  siege 
nntil  the  police  raid  put  besiegers  to  flight. 
...  In  which  case  Goldbei'g  would  most 
likely  die.  He  weighed  the  situation  very 
gravely,  with  clear,  steady  thought.  .  .  . 
Heavens  !  how  he  longed  to  see  Gisela  again  ! 

Then  he  opened  the  door.  « 

The  passage  was  void  ;  the  candlehght  was 
baffled,  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  by  the  dark- 
ness, but  there  was  an  absolute  silence  near 
at  hand.  Further  away,  beyond  and  above 
and  behind  intervening  doors,  there  was  the 
sound  of  men's  voices,  rising  and  sinking  in 
argument  and  anger.  The  door  of  the 
council-chamber  was  swinging  open  still,  and 
the  moonbeams,  which  came  from  the 
window,  whence  they  had  sped  through  the 
inner  one  into  the  cell,  were  bathing  the 
empty  room  in  a  sea  of  splendour.  A  lean 
rat,  transformed  into  a  hobgoblin,  whisked 
from  the  table  across  the  silver  floor.  It  had 
been  feasting  on  the  last  of  Incke's  crumbs. 

Bothfield  looked  to  right  and  left,  and 
made  note  of  the  distant  turmoil.  That 
meant  men,  and  he  must  find  them.  There' 
was  no  way,  to  his  knowledge,  through  the 
room  :  he  would  try  the  other. 

He  retraced  a  couple  of  steps,  till  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cell.  He  gave  a  look 
inside,  to  see  if  Goldberg  were  still  in  a 
stupor.  As  he  did  so,  the  head  against  the 
wall  opened  its  eyes,  and  the  voice  whispered — 

"  Don't  leave  me  1  " 

"  What  !    Are  you  suffering  again  ?  " 

"  Don't  leave  me  !  " 

"  I  must,"  Bothfield  said.  "  I  am  going 
to  get  help  ;  I  shall  be  back  very  soon.  Be 
patient,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  comfort." 

"You  mustn't  leave  me,"  croaked  the 
voice.  The  young  man  was"  so  stiff  and 
rigid,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  the  sound 
came  from  him ;  even  his  lips  seemed 
scarcely  to  move.  "  There  are  rats  down 
here  ;  they  attacked  a  man  once,  in  this  very 
cell.     Don't  go  !  " 

"  Yes,   yes,  my  friend  ;    that  is  all  very 
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well,  but  yoil  must  have  your  wound  seen  to. 
Look  here — will  you  let  me  carry  you  up 
above  ?  " 

He  had  re-entered  the  cell,  and  stooped 
down  again,  so  that  he  might  hear  better 
what  the  other  had  to  say. 

"I'll  carry  you  in  my  arms,"  he  said 
soothingly,  "  if  you're  afraid  of  the  rats, 
though,  believe  me,  they  would  never  have 
time  to  attack  you.  There,  let  me  get  my 
arm  underneath." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  clatched  at  the 
rapier,  and  rushed  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cell.  A  door  had  clanged  near  by,  so  loudly 
that  the  concussion  was  like  a  pistol-shot, 
and  the  clatter  of  swift  approaching  footsteps 
w^as  in  the  passage  before  its  echoes  had  died 
away.  Bothfield  drew  back  into  shelter,  not 
a  moment  too  soon  to  avoid  collision  with — 
Gottfried  von  Incke. 

Incke  was  breathless,  and  there  was  a 
streak  of  blood  across  his  cheek.  He  was 
armed  with  a  horn-handled  knife,  such  as 
made  part  of  the  table  furniture  of  the  inn, 
and  he  looked  distraught  and  desperate. 

"  You — free  !  "  he  said,  and  paused.  Then 
— "  Stay  there,  or  I'll  cut  your  throat.  .  .  . 
Where  are  the  letters  ?  " 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Bothfield,  and  he  held 
tlie  rapier  on  guard,  with  a  ready  eye  to- 
wards the  enemy.  "  Here  is  Herr  Anton 
Goldberg,  badly  w^ounded.  Help  must  be 
sent  for  him." 

"  Anton  !  "  He  looked  into  the  cell, 
where  the  candle  burned  by  the  wounded 
man's  head.  "  Bah  ! — when  I  wanted  him, 
the  fool  !  I  might  have  known  disaster 
would  have  come  of  trusting  him  alone.  So 
you  fought  him — you  ?  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  lesson  .  .  .  teach  him  to  let  rats  out 
of  traps.  Now,  quick,  where  are  the 
letters  ?  " 

"  You  will  send  help  for  your  cousin  ?  " 

"  Send  help  ?  Why,  he's  nearly  dead. 
I've  other  work  to  do.  Let  him  go.  Appeal 
to  the  Reformers  yourself  ;  I've  had  enough 
of  them.  Sharp,  the  letters,  or  I'll  stick 
you  !  " 

"  You  utter  brute  !  "  Bothfield  said  in 
English.  "  You  deserve  all  you'll  get  ! " 
Then  in  German — "  The  letters  are  with  the 
police,  Herr  Graf,  where  I  hope  and  believe 
you  will  be  before  long." 

"  So— so — so  !  "  said  Incke,  and  the  double 
frown  cut  into  his  forehead.  "  I  owe  you 
ci  big  score,  Englishman  —  the  Eeformers' 
mutiny,  and  Gisela,  and  that  hand-slap. 
Take  payment,  then  !  " 

He  sprang  upon  Bothfield,  rushing  him  off 


his  feet,  and  burst  through  the  rapier  guard 
with  his  upraised  knife. 

Bothfield  flung  his  arms  I'ound  him. 
They  fell  together  and  rolled  across  the  floor 
in  a  close  embrace.  Incke  writhed  to  draw 
his  armed  hand  down,  and  Bothfield  hugged 
him  about  the  ribs,  while  the  useless  rapier 
spun  into  a  corner. 

The  knife  was  worked  loose,  for  Bothfield's 
shoulder  told  now,  and  the  w^ound  bit  so 
painfully  at  the  pressure  that  he  shrieked. 
Incke  struggled  up,  caught  at  his  throat,  and 
wrenched  the  knife  free,  flinging  his  hand 
back  that  he  might  bring  it  down  again  with 
a  clear  sweep.  Bothfield  instinctively  shut 
his  eyes,  sick  at  the  awful  imminence  of 
death.  There  was  a  clash,  a  rattle,  and  he 
opened  them  again.  The  blow  had  not 
fallen,  and  Incke's  hand  was  empty. 

Goldberg  had  returned  to  fife.  He  was 
lurching  to  and  fro,  blood  upon  his  month, 
and  his  eyes  burning.  He  had  risen  as  one 
who  rises  from  the  dead,  and  the  knife  that 
he  had  jerked  from  Incke's  fingers  was  lying 
out  of  reach  behind  him. 

"  I'm  not  dead  yet,  Gottfried,  you  see," 
he  croaked.  "  Look  here,  I  believe — I — • 
could  fight — another  round  !  " 

He  had  a  rapier  in  his  hand,  and  it  waved 
to  and  fro  tipsily  above  Bothfield's  head. 

"  Kick  me  that  knife,  you  fool,"  panted 
Incke,  his  hand  stiff  on  Bothfield's  throat. 
"  I  must  settle  scores  with  this  rascal." 
-  "  Try  it,"  rasped  the  voice  again.  "  Try 
it,  Gottfried,  and  I'll  run  you — through. 
You're  in  danger.     Better  run  !  " 

Bothfield  tore  and  wrenched  at  the  hand 
that  pinned  him. 

"  Lie  still  I  "  liissed  Incke,  through  set 
teeth.  "  Ah,  do  you  think  to  get  the  better 
of  me  ?     Take  it,  then  !  " 

He  smashed  his  fist  into  the  upturned 
face,  raised  it,  and  was  about  to  batter  again. 
The  clutch  of  fingers  sank  into  Bothfield's 
throat,  his  eyeballs  started.  His  brain 
seemed  about  to  burst ;  the  cell  buzzed  with 
flashing,  zigzag  specks  of  light,  and  his  head 
was  filled  with  an  intolerable  noise.  He 
heaved  himself  up  in  convulsive  struggle, 
and  even  as  he  did  so  Goldberg  made  a 
feeble  lunge  at  the  would-be  murderer,  and 
fell,  insensible,  across  them  both.  Bothfield 
rolled  free  by  a  superhuman  effort,  and  saw 
the  Count  scramble  to  his  feet,  white  and 
baffled. 

The  snap  of  a  revolver  cut  through  the 
pause.  It  was  muffled  to  Bothfield's  ears, 
which  were  deaf  and  singing,  and  what 
followed  it  came  only  as  a  faint  murmur  of 
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far-off  men.  But  it  was  nearer  than  lie  could 
tell,  for  Incke  leapt  at  the  sound,  burled 
himself  across  the  cell  to  snatch  at  Goldberg's 
fallen  rapier,  and  was  swallowed  up,  upon  the 
instant,  in  the  empty  blackness  of  the 
corridor.  The  honours  of  the  field  were 
with  the  wounded  men. 

Botlifield  propped  himself  against  the  wall 
for  a  minute,  not  caring  wdiat  might  happen 
till  he  found  breath  and  hearing.  He  was 
dazed  by  atrocious  twinges  that  spread  from 
where  Incke 's  fist  had  fallen,  and  that  darted 
cruelly  about  his  head.  Presently,  however, 
they  resolved  themselves  into  a  dull  ache 
which  found  echoes  in  the  neglected  shoulder. 
Still,  these  pains  were  bearable.  He  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  again. 

Up  above  it  became  clear  a  furious  conflict 
was  raging.  Another  shot  followed,  and 
another,  and  with  them  surged  such  a 
medley  of  hoarse  cries,  trampling  feet,  and 
crashing  wood  as  showed  that  the  stronghold 
was  being  taken  by  storm.  And  not  blood- 
lessly ;  the  growl  of  voices  was  cleft  some- 
times by  a  shriek,  and  always  afterwards 
rumbled  a  half-tone  lower — the  deep  note  of 
desperate  men. 

Anton  Goldberg  lay  upon  his  face,  where 
he  had  been  thrust  aside  by  Incke.  Bothfield 
bent  to  him  and  felt  his  heart.  It  beat,  but 
faintly ;  he  was  unconscious  and  scarcely,  it 
seemed,  possessed  of  strength  enough  to  hold 
to  life.  He  brought  the  candle  close  to  him 
and  noted  that  his  lips  were  blue,  his  eyes 
half -shut,  and  that  there  was  sweat  upon  his 
forehead.  Bothfield  was  still  inexperienced 
in  death,  though  he  had  met  it  only  yester- 
day ;  he  feared  to  look  long  upon  the  face 
below  him,  lest  he  should  see  it  drop  into 
grey  soullessness  before  his  eyes.  And  all 
tlie  time  he  ached  and  his  head  swam,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell  how 
far  or  how  long  his  own  strength  would 
carry  him. 

He  stood  upon  his  feet  once  more  and 
walked  into  the  passage.  He  had  a  confused 
idea  that  he  had  to  get  help,  though  no 
inspiration  arose  to  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 
If  Incke  had  returned  then,  he  would  have 
dropped  at  the  sight  of  him.     He  went  into 


the  coun(*il-chiiml)'jr,  rocking  and  stumbling 
into  a  seat.  His  feebleness  and  his  impotency 
came  out  and  danced  at  him.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  way  for  a  half -alive  man 
to  help  a  dying  one,  and  he  must  have  time 
— rest — before  his  wits  would  work. 

The  clamour  and  the  stamping  continued 
overhead.  Down  below  here  they  seemed 
entirely  ignored  and  overlooked.  .  .  . 
Bothfield  felt  feebly  aggrieved  that  no  one 
but  Incke  had  even  thought  it  worth  while 
to  search  him  out  for  the  killing,  when  it 
was  he  who  had  brought  crisis  and  calamity 
to  the  Reformers.  He  had  killed  Kurt,  and 
yet  Kurt  was  still  un revenged.  He  had 
ruined  the  Count,  and  yet  the  Count  had 
fled  with  his  retaliation  unaccomplished. 
But  he  had  not  escaped  scathless,  for  he 
was  all  alone  here  with  a  dying  man ; 
wounded  and  alone,  cut  off  by  the  horrible 
solitude  of  this  forgotten  place  from  the 
sight  of  Gisela.  He  laid  his  head  upon  his 
arm  and  felt  the  tears  fill  his  eyes,  the  while 
he  battled  forlornly  against  his  weakness. 
Afterwards,  in  looking  back  to  this  collapse, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have  become 
slightly  delirious  and  so  lost  the  grip  of  the 
situation.  He  raised  his  head  presently, 
conscious  that  he  must  contrive  to  carry 
Goldberg  out,  somehow,  into  the  free,  fresh 
air. 

He  walked  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
room  and  then  stopped  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
The  passage  that  he  had  left  empty  had 
people  in  it.  They  were  grouped  at  the 
cell -door,  and  somebody,  whom  Bothfield 
could  not  see,  was  inside  with  the  sick  man. 
A  tall  police-officer  had  a  lantern,  raised  so 
that  it  fit  the  group.  It  shone  full  upon 
Ids  own  face,  and  Bothfield  saw  that  he  was 
Captain  Cossebaude. 

There  was  a  black  beard  behind  ;  it  was 
Holseg's.  The  fourth — the  fourth  person 
was  a  woman.  Bothfield  gave  a  cry  of 
astonishment  that  made  the  new-comers 
turn  and  discover  him.  Holseg  moved 
forward,  visibly  startled  by  ilse  blood-stained 
apparition,  and  the  one  behind  him  was 
revealed. 

Gisela ! 
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By  M.  Randal  Roberts. 
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SHORT  time  ago  a 
weekly    paper 
opened  its  columns 
to  a  discussion  on  "AVho 
is   the  'W.-Cx.'  of   Foot- 
ball ?  "    It  would,  perhaps, 
be  too  much  to   say  that 
any  footballer  of  the  pres- 
ent  day  stands  out  from 
his  fellows  with  the  over- 
whelming   superiority    of 
W.   G.   Grace    among 
cricketers  ;   but  if  anyone 
can  claim  the  position  of 
the  "  W.  G."  of  the  foot- 
ball world,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  G.  0.  Smith.    At 
first    sight,   a   comparison 
between  the  black-bearded, 
burly     cricket     champion 
and   the  spare  frame  and 
ascetic      countenance      of 
G.  0.  Smith  is  not  strik- 
ingly obvious.     It  is  only 
when  one  comes  to  examine 
their  achievements  in  their 
several   spheres   of   action 
that  the  parallelism  of  their 
careers,   so   to   speak,   be- 
comes  apparent.     Neither 
seems  to  have  had  a  begin- 
ning to  his  athletic  career. 
When  he  was  only  sixteen, 
W.  G.  Grace  treated  the  best  bowlers  England 
could  supply  with  the  same  contempt  that  he 
showed  for  all  other  bowling  for  thirty  years 
afterwards,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  any- 
one who  remembers  G.  0.  Smith  as  anything 
but   the   same    accomplished    player    he    is 
to-day,  after  seven  years'  experience  of  Inter- 
national   matches.      The    writer    recollects 
going  down  to  Charterhouse,  some  ten  years 
ago,  with  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  game 
in  England,  to  see  a  school  match.     Playing 
on   the  wing  of   the  school  eleven  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate-looking  youngster  with 
an  inconveinently  healthy  connnand  over  the 
ball.     Neither  the  writer  nor  his  companion 
had  ever  heard  of  him  before,  bub  it  needed 
no  special  acumen  to  discover  that,  in  young 


bat  used  by  mr. 
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G.  0.  Smith,  Charterhouse  had  a  natural 
football  player  of  the  highest  class,  who 
was  destined  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
most  skilful  "backs"  and  goal-keepers  in 
the  country.  Like  W.  G.  Grace,  G.  0.  Smith 
has  a  unique  and  indefinable  personality. 
When  the  Corinthians  come  trooping  out  of 
the  pavihon  at  Queen's  Club,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  after  the  wont  of  the 
Corinthians,  the  first  question  a  stranger 
asks  is,  "  Which  is  '  G.  0.'  ?  "  To  allude  to 
the  object  of  his  quest  as  G.  0.  Smith 
would  show  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  foot- 
ball nomenclature.  A^  a  descriptive  title, 
the  initials  G.  0.  are  as  comprehensive  as 
W.  G. — there  is  only  one  possible  person  to 
whom  they  can  refer.  To  his  more  intimate 
associates  Mr.  Smith  is  "  Joseph,"  but  to  the 
larger  world  of  football  spectators  he  is 
invariably  "  G.  0.,"  which  initials,  by  the 
way,  stand  for  Gilbert  Oswald. 

It  was  at  Ludgrove,  where  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
master  at  Mr.  A.  T.  B.  Dunn's  school,  that 
I  saw  him  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
It  was  on  a  half-holiday  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  think  that  he  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  playing  a  game 
of  fives  than  in  talking  about  himself  ;  but 
this  interview  was  a  long-standing  arrange- 
ment, so  he  submitted  to  fate.  He  was 
highly  amused  at  my  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  took  any  special  means  to  keep  himself 
in  training.  "I  always  think  the  best 
feature  of  football  is,"  was  his  reply,  "  that 
you  don't  require  any  special  training  for  it, 
except  ordinary  exercise.  I'm  very  keen  on 
fives,  and  I  find  that  a  couple  of  games  a 
day  keep  me  as  fit  as  possible.  Of  course,  I 
play  a  certain  amount  of  '  kick-about '  here, 
but  otherwise  I  hardly  ever  touch  a  football 
except  in  the  Corinthian  and  Old  Carthusian 
matches." 

One  hears  a  good  deal,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  indifference  of  Leagne  teams  to 
so-called  "  friendly "  games,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  with  certain  journalists  to  assume 
that  in  their  matches  against  the  Corinthians, 
at  Queen's  Club,  the  professionals  never 
make  any  serious  endeavour  to  win.  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  hold  this  view  at  all.     "  I 
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don't  suppose,"  be  said,  vvlien 
we  were  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, "  that  a  League  ckib  plays 
quite  as  desperately  in  a  game 
with  the  Corinthians  as  it  does 
in  a  Cup  Tie,  but  I  certainly 
think  that  the  professionals  are 
quite  as  keen  at  Queen's  Club 
as  they  are  in  an  ordinary 
League  fixture."  As  a  promi- 
nent League  official  expressed 
exactly  the  same  opinion  to  the 
writer  lately,  Mr.  Smith's  pro- 
nouncement may  be  taken  as 
setthng  definitely  the  question 
whether  the  Corinthians'  games 
with  professional  clubs  are  really 
football 
matches  or 
merely  skilful 
exhibitions. 

Of  Mr. 
Smith's 
achievements 
on  the  foot- 
b  a  1 1  field 
there  is  no 
need  to  speak 
here.  Anyone 
who  takes  the 
slightest  in- 
terest in  foot- 
ball is  fa- 
miliar with 
them.  He  is 
the  possessor 
of  nineteen 
International 
caps,  a  record 
only  equalled  ludgrovp:  school, 
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by  Mr.  Nor- 
man Bailey, 
the  famous 
Old  West- 
minster, who 
played  for 
England 
from  1878  to 
1887  witliout 
a  break.  At 
the  time  of 
writing  it  is 
not  known 
whether  Mr. 
Smith  will 
again  repre- 
sent England 
in  the  Inter- 
n  a  t  i  0  n  a  1 
matches  of 
1901  ;  but  if 
he  is  chosen, 
as  it  seems  certam  that  he  will 
be  except  for  some  untoward 
accident,  he  will  deservedly  ciown 
liis  career  by  a  feat  unaccuni- 
plished  by  even  thegreatestplayc  is 
of  the  past. 

Like  all  great  athletes,  J\tr. 
Smith  has  a  supply  of  boundless 
energy.  His  |)rogramme  for  the 
(vhristmas  holidays  would  lioi'rify 
a  "  slacker."  On  the  AVednesday 
before  Christmas  lie  was  playing 
football  for  tlie  Old  Carthusians 
at  Queen's  Club  ;  the  next  day  he 
had  a  fives  match  on  ;  on  Boxing 
Day  lie  went  on  loin-  with  the 
Corinthians,  finishing  up  with 
a  WT.ek's  shooting  in  the  north 
of    En<dand.      But    for   all    his 
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koeuness  for  games,  Mr.  Smith  never  re- 
gards them  as  a  serious  pursuit.  School- 
mastering  is  his  profession,  and  in  term 
time  it  is  to  schoohnastering  that  his  best 
energies  are  directed.  He  has  never  allowed 
football  to  interfere  with  his  sterner  duties 
of  life. 

Though  Mr.  Smith  holds  fast  to  the 
theory  that  an  amateur  must  of  necessity 
derive  more  pleasure  from  a  game  of  foot- 
ball than  the  paid  player,  he  is  equally 
emphatic   on   the   improvement    profession- 


But  though  Mr.  Smith  regards  modern 
high  class  football  as  a  science,  he  does  not 
think  it  is  a  science  which  has  made  nmch 
progress  during  the  last  four  years.  "  Of 
course,"  he  remarked  to  me,  "I  don't  see 
very  much  of  professional  football  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  League  teams  the  Corin- 
thians play,  I  should  certainly  say  that  there 
is  no  individual  team  now  quite  as  good  as 
two  or  three  were  four  years  ago.  I  suppose 
there  has  been  a  process  of  levelling  all 
round,  and  possibly  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  now  more  evenly  dis- 
.,  tributed  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause, 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  team 
to-day  as  good  as,  say,  xiston 
A'illa  was  in  1897.  On  the  other 
liand,  if  you  go  back  eight  or 
nine  years,  the  improvement  made 
is  incontestable." 

Mr.  Smith's  first  International 
match  was  against  Ireland  in 
1  «^98,  when  he  was  still  a  "fresher  " 
at  Oxford.  International  contests 
are  popularly  supposed  to  test  a 
player's  equanimity  and  coolness 
more  than  any  other  match,  and 
1  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  this  was  his 
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alism  has  brought  about  in  what 
may  be  called  the  science  of  foot- 
ball. "  Few  people,"  he  said, 
"who  go  to  watch  some  of  the 
leading  matches  of  the  day  have 
any  idea  of  tlie  skih  that  is  beinu' 
displayed  before  their  eyes  ;  tliey 
very  likely  admire  good  passing 
and  shooting,  but  they  probably 
have  no  conception  of  the  skill 
and  accuracy  that  constitute  them. 
It  all  looks  so  easy,  and  the  players 
alone  know  how  very  difficult  it 
is.  Tlie  mananivring  gone  through 
in  a  match  between  two  first-class 
'pro.'  teams  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 
In  such  a  match  a  player  of  small  experience, 
no  matter  how  good  a  dribbler  or  how  fast  he 
might  be,  would  be  lost ;  his  lack  of  knowledge 
in  the  tricks  of  his  companions  would  more 
than  counterbalance  his  other  good  qualities, 
and  he  would  more  than  likely  prove  an 
absolute  failure.  The  science  of  dribbling 
was,  of  course,  in  full  swing  before  the  intro- 
duction of  professionalism,  but  all  tlie  other 
maudjuvres  which  now  constitute  the  game 
have  taken  their  rise  since  that  day." 
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experience.  "  Well,  personally,"  he  replied, 
"  I  think  the  tension  is  highe/in  the  'Varsity 
match,  but  opinions  would  differ  about  that. 
What  affects  you  in  an  International  match, 
especially  against  Scotland,  is  the  enormous 
crowd.  When  you  come  out  on  the  field 
you  see  yourself  surrounded  by  an  illimitable 
sea  of  faces,  and  at  first  you  can't  help 
thinking  that  every  one  of  the  forty  thousand 
odd  spectatoi's  has  come  there  for  the  special 
purpose  of  noting  every  blunder  you  make. 
But  that  feeling  soon  passes  off,  and  I  should 
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think  the  avxTagc  man  is  as  cool  in  an  Inter- 
national as  he  is  in  any  other  match.  In 
the  'Varsity  match  the  crowd  is,  of  course, 
smaller,  but  it  is  less  impersonal,  so  to  say. 
Among  the  spectators  there  are  hosts  of 
people  who  are  friends  or  acquaintances  of 
the  players,  and  many  men  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  play  their  best  before  their 
friends  than  among  strangers." 

As  we  were  on  the  subject  of  International 
matches,  I  asked  Mr.  Smith  what  lie  thought 
of  the  players  who  have  represented  Scotland 
in  the  last  half-dozen  International  matches, 
as  compared  with  those  that  have  done  duty 
for  England.  "  Speaking  generally,"  was  his 
answer,  "  I  should  say  that  the  Englishmen 
have  been  faster,  but  that  the  Scotsmen  have 
been  more  powerful.  The  teams  that  have 
played  for  Scotland  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  made  up  of  a  very  robust  lot 
of  men.  Each  man  on  the  side  looked  a 
thorough  athlete,  sturdy  and  strong  ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  had  any  amount  of  grit 
and  determination,  and  were  almost  as  fresh 
at  the  end  of  the  game  as  at  the  beginning. 
English  players,  on  tlie  other  hand,  do  not 
seem  to  run  to  the  size  or  strength  of  their 
opponents,   especially   in   the   forward    line. 
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To  make  up  for  this  advantage  w\^,  have  had 
to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  combination. 
Taking  them  all  round.  Englishmen 
probably  have  an  advantage  over  the 
Scotsmen  in  pace,  but  this  scarcely 
counterbalances  the  other  qualities  I 
liave  spoken  of,  and  alone  would  be 
of  small  use.  The  gi-eat  point  about 
the  English  sides  has  been  their 
superior  skill  in  combination,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  this  that  gained  them 
their  victories  in  1898  and  181)9,  the 
extra  weight  of  the  Scotch  players 
being  of  no  avail  against  the  more 
accurate  passing  of  the  Englishinen. 
Unselfishness  in  a  player  is  always  im- 
portant, but  it  is  doubly  so  in  an  Inter- 
national match,  because  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  individual  effort  is  so 
much  greater  than  in  an  ordinary  game. 
It  is  but  human  nature  to  Avish  to 
shine  in  the  great  match  of  the  year, 
;ind  if  a  [)layer  can  successfully  bring 
off  a  magnificent  })iece  of  individual 
play,  he  is  sure  to  make  a  great  im- 
pression. I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  tliat  any  International  player 
would  prefer  personal  praise  to  the 
victory  of  his  side,  but  he  may  some- 
times imagine  that  a  single-handed  effort 
may  be  as  successful  as  any  other  course, 
and  therefore  follow  it,  though  the 
other  is  far  more  likely  to  gain  a  point." 
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Mr.  Smith  is  a  notable  instance  of  the 
ease  with  which  every  sort  of  sport  can  be 
swallowed  and  digested  bj  a  person  of  excep- 
tional athletic  maw.  His  brilliant  gifts  as  a 
footballer  have  more  or  less  overshadowed 
his  skill  as  an  athlete  in  other  directions  ;  but 
even  if  he  had  never  touched  a  football,  his 
athletic  versatility  would  still  be  something 
quite  out  of  the  common.  His  scholastic 
duties  now^adays  leave  him  but  little  time 
for  serious  cricket ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
'Varsity  match  is  played,  his  great  innings 
of  132  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge,  in 
1896,  wdien  he  practically  won  the  match  for 
his  side  off  his  own  bat,  will  be  remembered 
and  talked  about.  That  particular  innings 
was  remarkable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  Mr.  Smith  w^as  chosen  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  choice  for  the  last  place 
in  the  Oxford  eleven  lying  between  Mr. 
Smith  and  another  International  footballer, 
G.  B.  Raikes,  up  to  a  few  hours  of  the 
beginning  of  the  match.  There  seems,  by 
the  way,  to  be  some  sort  of  subtle  connection 
between  footballers  and  successful  eleventh 
hour  choices  in  the  Oxford  cricket  eleven. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mr.  0. 
Wreford  Brown,  the  well  known  Corinthian, 
would  have  appeared  for  Oxford  at  Lord's 
in  1887,  but  an  accident  to  his  hand  kept 
him  out  of  the  cricket-field,  and  his  place 
was  given  to  Lord  George  Scott,  who  scored 
an  historic  hundred. 

Skill  at  fives  is  not  an  acquirement  which 
brings  much  public  glory  in  its  train.  It 
attracts  no  big  "  gates  "  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, and  is  mainly  confined  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  universities.  Mr.  Smith 
always  declares  that  he  plays  fives  only  for 
exercise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  he  plays  it, 
it  is  an  exercise  of  a  distinctly  scientific 
nature.  An  unsurpassed  centre-forward,  a 
first  class  cricketer,  an  excellent  fives  player, 
and  a  useful  shot,  Mr.  Smith  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  any  all-round  sportsman, 
past  or  present. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  the  opinion 
of  any  great  player  about  his  contemporaries. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  subject  on  w^hich  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  care  to  expand,  but  I  managed 
to  elicit  from  him  something  about  the 
famous  players  he  had  met  during  his  foot- 
ball career.     "  That's  rather  too  difficult  a 


question  to    answer   off-hand,"   he    replied, 
when  I  asked  him  whom  he  considered  the 
greatest  players  he  had  come  across  ;  "  but  if 
I  were  making  out  a  list,  I  should  probably 
feel  inclined  to  head  it  with  the  names  of 
Bloomer,    Needham,    and    W.    J.    Oakley. 
Needham,  to  my  mind,  at  his  best  has  no 
equal  in  England.     He  fulfils  the  whole  duty 
of  an  ideal  half-back — that  is  to  say,  he  can 
defend  like  an  extra  back,  and  can  attack 
like  an  extra  forward.     He  has  a  wonderful 
knack  of  always  being  in  the  right  place, 
and  seems  to  know  by  instinct  just  what  his 
opponents  are  going  to  do.     Playing  forward 
against  Sheffield  United,  you  can  often  con- 
gratulate yourself   on  having  got  past   the 
backs,  and  on  having  a  good  try  for  goal ;  but 
just  as  you  are  going  to  shoot,  you  find  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  Needham  is  by  your 
side  to  check  your  ambitions.     Of  Bloomer 
I  will  only  say  that  if  I  were  a  goal-keeper,  I 
should   feel   more   uneasy  at   the   approach 
of  Bloomer  than  of  any  other  forward  in 
England.     Oakley  is  unquestionably  one  of 
greatest  backs  the  game  has  ever  produced. 
To  really  understand  how  good  he  is,  you 
must  play  either  with  or  against  him.     He 
never  indulges  in  high-kicking  gallery  work, 
which  may  appeal  to  the  spectators,  but  is  so 
fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  player  who  makes 
a  habit  of  the  practice.     Oakley  is  far  too 
scientific  for  that,  and  always  sends  the  ball 
as  low  as  possible,  thus  making  his  forwards' 
task  infinitely  easier.     He   is   tremendously 
fast  for  a  man  of  his  size,  and  I  always  think 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  play  I  have  ever 
witnessed  was  the  duel  between  Oakley  and 
John  Bell,  the  well  known  Scotch  player,  in 
the  International  match  in  1897.     Both  were 
exceptionally  tall,  powerful  men,  with  a  great 
turn  of  speed,  and,  on  the  whole,  when  the 
game  was  over,  honours  were  about   equal 
between  them." 

Oddly  enough,  the  writer  had  heard  only 
a  few  days  before  exactly  the  same  praise 
which  Mr.  Smith  awards  Mr.  Oakley  applied 
to  Mr.  Smith  himself  by  an  old  Inter- 
national player.  "  You  have  to  play  wdth 
G.  0.,"  said  this  player,  "  before  you  can 
understand  how  good  he  is."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  G.  0.  Smith  is  not  only  a  great 
player  himself,  but  is  the  cause  of  greatness 
in  others. 
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MR.  CHARLES  MADENHAM  BOYS, 
aged  fifty-one,  is  now  wearing  his 
luiii'  absurdly  sliorfc ;  otherwise  he 
is  a  man  of  decidedly  attractive  appearance. 
He  has  a  pleasing  address,  an  excellent 
education,  and  considerable  literary  taste. 
At  present  he  is  doing  seven  ye.irs'  penal 
servitude. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  this  story  it  is  idle 
to  inquire  for  what  particular  offence  he  is 
at  present  secluded.  We  have  to  go  much 
further  back  in  his  history,  though  not  to 
the  beginning  of  it.  We  may  pass  over  the 
period  of  his  infancy  and  youth.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  two  years  when  he  was 
the  animating  spirit  of  a  Cottage  Home 
at  Campton-on-Sea,  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  or  his  successful 
tour  in  the  provinces  with  a  lecture  entitled, 
"  The  Lost  Tribes,"  or  his  enterprise  in 
establishing-  the  "  Bayswater  Matrimonial 
Agency,"  and  selling  the  business  when  it 
began  to  get  too  hot  for  him.  We  have  to 
deal  with  him  at  the  next  stage,  when  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  he  suddenly  became 
Messrs.  Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams, 
publishers,  of  ^r2,  Cordery  Street,  London, 
E.C.  The  firm  sprang  up  suddenly,  out  of 
the  night,  as  it  were,  but  its  name  had  an 
honest,  old-established  look  about  it.  It 
began  to  get  to  work  at  once  with  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  frequently  in 
local  papers  and  sometimes  in  more  important 
organs.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

NEW  TALENT.— Required,  for  immediate  publica- 
tion :  essays,  poems,  sermons,  works  of  travel, 
short  stories,  and  novels  in  two  or  three  volumes  ; 
preferably  from  authors  who  have  not  yet  submitted 
their  work  to  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  The 
publishers'  large  staff  of  expert  readers  will  deal  with 
all  work  submitted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
In  every  case  a  copy  of  their  opinion  may  be  obtained. 
Terms :  Cash  on  acceptance.  Apply  by  letter  to 
Messrs*.  Parsley,  Bashlove  &  Williams,  Publishers, 
62,  Cordery  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Mr.  Boys,  who  was  not  only  the  entire 
firm,  but  the  large  staff  of  expert  readers  as 
well,  thought  highly  of  this  advertisement. 
The  young  and  unpublished  author  found 


*  Copyright,    1901,   by  Barry  Pain,   in  the  United 
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his  vanity  gently  tickled  by  this  appeal  to 
"  New  Talent."  Tliese  publishers  evidently 
knew  their  business  and  did  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  men  who  had 
written  themselves  out.  The  request  for 
poems  and  sermons  must,  one  would  think, 
have  surprised  even  the  youngest  and  least 
published  of  authors.  But  there  it  was, 
clearly  printed  in  the  advertisement ;  theirs 
not  to  reason  why,  but  merely  to  forward 
their  little  collections  of  heart-sobs  and  take 
the  cash  on  acceptance.  Money  down  and 
no  waiting — you  could  not  have  anything 
fairer  than  that.  If  the  work  was  not 
accepted,  our  young  author  could  have  the 
benefit  of  an  expert  reader's  opinion,  and 
miglit  in  this  way  learn  what  was  the  trivial 
and  easily  corrected  fault  that  stood  between 
him  and  wealth  and  greatness.  It  was  a 
beautiful  advertisement,  and  in  the  good  old 
days  (or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  bad  old  days) 
it  worked  profitably. 

The  young  curate  would  find  that  ad- 
vertisement in  the  local  paper,  and  look 
thoughtful  and  stroke  his  chin.  Then  he 
would  take  counsel  with  a  sister  or  a  lady 
dearer  than  a  sister.  Buoyed  up  with  hope, 
he  would  despatch  a  long  letter  to  Messrs. 
Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams,  and  forward 
with  it  a  bulky  parcel  of  manuscript.  The 
fly  was  in  the  web.  The  spider  began 
operations  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  and  the  collection  of  sermons  ac- 
companying it,  entitled  'Sundays  after 
Trinity,'  for  the  offer  of  which  we  are  greatly 
obliged.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  work 
largely  exceeds  the  supply,  and  we  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  you  an  offer  for  the 
work  which  you  will  find  satisfactory.  On 
receipt  of  our  registration  fee  of  five  shillings 
-—a  usual  formality,  to  save  us  from  dealing 
with  dishonest  or  irresponsible  persons — we 
will  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  our  preliminary 
agreement  for  your  signature.  When  this  is 
returned  to  us,  we  will  place  your  manuscript 
at  once  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  Parsley,  Bashlove  &  Williams." 
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"  The  young  curate  would  find 

that  advertisement  in  the  local 

paper." 

That  was  all  right.  The 
curate  knew  as  much  about 
the  usual  methods  of 
respectable  publishers  as  a 
Kaffir  does  about  wireless 
telegraphy.    Five  shillings 

not  a  very  large '  sum  ; 
and  the  curate  had  an  idea 
that  if  he  did  not  send  it, 
Messrs.  Parsley,  Bashlove 
and  Williams  would  think 
him    dishonest    and   irre-  .'z 

sponsible.  He  sent  it ;  he 
always  sent  it.  He  then  obtained,  and 
signed,  the  preliminary  agreement.  The 
point  of  this,  put  badly,  was  that  if  his 
manuscript  should  be  lost,  buriit,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
publishers,  he  should  have  no  redress  of  any 
kind. 

After  that,  everything  depended   on  the 
opinion  which  Mr.  Boys — to  give  the  firm 


its  shorter  name— might  have  formed 
of  that  curate's  financial  position. 
There  was  never  any  cash  on  accept- 
ance, because  the  readers  never  did 
accept  outright.  If  it  was  thought 
that  the  curate  had,  or  could  raise 
money,  the  readers  (who  were  Mr. 
Boys)  would  report  to  the  publishers 
(who  were  also  Mr.  Boys)  that  the 
publication  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  owing  to  the  daring 
originaHty  of  the  work.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Boys  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  accepting  the 
book,  but  would  be  pleased  to  publish 
it  on  terms  which  he  called  facetiously 
a  half-profit  system.  The  details  of 
this  system  need  not  be  givan  here. 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Boys  it  meant 
that  the  author  paid  Mr.  Boys  three 
times  the  proper  price  for  something 
which  in  the  end  he  never  got.  If 
the  author  was  unwilling,  or  unable 
to  pay  for  these  luxuries,  he  might 
wish  to  see  the  expert  reader's  opinion ; 
the  advertisement  had  told  him  that 
a  copy  of  it  could  be  obtained.  He 
"r  now  received  some  additional  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it  could 
M  be  obtained.  The  terms  varied  from 
'^  one  to  ten  guineas  ;  Mr;  Boys  asked 
what  he  thought  he  could  get.  He 
{\  did  not  despise  small  sums;  "little 
^  .  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 
'7  make    the    mighty    ocean    and    the 

beauteous  land."  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Boys  had  some  of  the  qualities  that 
make  for  commercial  greatness. 
But  he  had  not  all  the  qualities.  His 
businesses  prospered  for  a  time,  but  they  did 
not,  as  a  good  business  should,  improve 
with  age.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  showed 
a  tendency  to  get  too  hot  for  him.  The 
Cottage  Home,  which  was  also  the  birthplace 
of  the  registration  fee  of  five  shillings,  had 
grown  very,  very  much  too  hot  for  him. 
The  temperature  in  those  counties  Avhich  he 
'lad  obliged  with  his  lecturing  tour  had 
mounted,  till  a  return  visit  would  not  have 
been  good  for  his  health.  He  had  been 
driven  to  drop  the  Matrii^onial  Agency,  for 
fear  of  burning  his  fingers.  The  same 
misfortune  befell  him  later  when  he  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  invalid  public  that 
marvellous  remedial  agent,  "  Hampton's 
Electro-therapeutic  Necklace."  The  necklace 
was  a  fanciful  arrangements  of  glass  beads, 
copper  wire  spirals,  and  tin  discs.  It  could 
not  be  manufactured  much  under  twopence, 
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'  She  was,  as  he  had  expected,  a  very  young  girl." 


and  it  sold  for  a  guinea.  It  did  well  for  a 
time,  but  it  scorched  him  before  he  could 
get  it  oiBP. 

Messrs.  Parsley,  Bash  love  and  Williams 
did  well  for  a  time.  The  fees  came  rolling 
in.  Messrs.  Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams 
employed  two  clerks.  The  office  was  well 
and  tastefully  furnished.  Mr.  Bashlove  (who 
was  Mr.  Boys)  interviewed  "  New  Talent "  in 
a  comfortable  room  on  the  first  floor,  and 
explained  that  old  Mr.  Parsley  (who  was 
nobody)  took  no  active  part  in  the  business 
nowadays.  If  a  point  arose  which  Mr.  Boys 
wished  to  think  over,  he  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  consulting  Mr.  Williams  (who 
was  the  same  as  Mr.  Parsley).  It  all  looked 
solid,  substantial,  respectable ;  and  it  inspired 


confidence.  Besides,  you  could  not  look  in 
Mr.  Boys'  honest  blue  eyes  and  doubt  his 
word  ;  at  least,  "  New  Talent "  could  not. 
For  a  time  all  went  smoothly. 

But,  one  day,  Mr.  Boys  had  the  misfortune 
to  come  to  the  office  in  a  bad  temper  ;  as  a 
rule,  his  temper  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  about  him.  And  that  morning 
happened  to  be  selected  by  the  second  clerk 
Barlow  for  a  little  unpunctuality.  Mr. 
Boys  gave  Barlow  a  week's  wages  and 
dismissed  him  ;  and  Barlow,  before  he  left 
the  office,  was  heard  to  remark  that  he  was 
not  done  yet.  He  w^ent  straight  to  the 
office  of  the  Lynx,  and  there  he  made  state- 
ments which  brought  him  at  last  into  the 
august  presence  of  the  editor  and  proprietor, 
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Mr.  Desormeaux,  and  Mr.  Besormeaux  was 
mucli  interested  in  what  Barlow  had  to  tell 
him.  For  the  Lynx  made  a  business  of 
exposure,  and  its  motto  was,  "  No  day  with- 
out its  libel  action." 

A  fortnight  later  the  Lfjnx  had  a  couple  of 
interesting  pages  on  the  subject  of  Messrs. 
Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  Mr.  Boys.  And  the 
business  of  Mr.  Boys  fell  ofP  in  consequence. 
Messrs.  Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams  replied 
in  the  public  prints  that  the  attack  in  the 
Lynx  was  based  on  information  supplied  by 
a  discharged  servant.  They  challenged  the 
Lynx  to  contradict  this  statement,  and 
promised  that  if  this  were  done  they  would 
treat  the  Lynx  to  a  libel  action.  If  the 
Lynx  would  not  do  this,  it  had  merely  pro- 
duced an  additional  reason  why  it  should  be 
treated  with  contempt,  and  Messrs.  Parsley, 
Bashlove  and  Williams  were  not  inclined  to 
waste  powder  and  shot  upon  it  or  to  give  it 
a  gratuitous  advertisement.  On  the  whole, 
a  clever  and  dignified  answer  ;  the  Lijnx  had 
not  made  a  single  statement  about  Messrs. 
Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams  which  it  was 
not  prepared  to  prove  ;  it  had  said  nothing 
which  was  not  absolutely  true ;  but  its 
information  had  been  derived  from  a  dis- 
charged servant,  and  the  public  distrusts 
discharged  servants.  But  before  its  next 
issue  the  Lynx  had  got  into  communication 
with  maddened  curates  and  disappointed 
poets  who  had  had  dealings  with  the  firm. 
Their  statements  were  printed  at  length 
with  grim  and  sarcastic  comments.  Mr. 
Desormeaux  trailed  his  coat  up  and  down 
the  columns  of  his  paper,  and  requested 
Messrs.  Parsley,  Bashlove  and  Williams  to 
tread  on  the  tail  of  it.  He  said  that  the 
man  who  skulked  under  this  alias  had  never 
done  any  legitimate  publishing  business  at 
all,  and  had  never  paid  a  single  author  one 
single  penny.  If  he  was  wrong,  Mr.  Boys 
had  his  remedy,  and  he  invited  Mr.  Boys  to 
take  it. 

Mr.  Boys  did  not  propose  to  take  that 
remedy.  There  were  Cottage  Homes  and 
other  things  in  his  past  which  had  taken 
away  his  taste  for  being  cross-examined  ; 
even  in  his  present  business,  though  he  had 
tried  to  keep  just  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  had 
been  successful.  It  seemed  to  him  probable 
that  if  he  entered  the  witness-box  he  would 
have  to  enter  the  dock  shortly  afterwards. 
He  decided  to  treat  Mr.  Desormeaux  with 
silent  contempt,  but  that  was  not  very  satis- 
fying.    If   a  man  kicks  you  steadily  down 


three  pairs  of  stairs — whicli  was  practically 
what  Mr.  Desormeaux  had  done  to  Mr.  Boys 
— it  is  rather  an  insufficient  revenge  to  treat 
that  man  with  coldness  the  next  time  you 
meet  him.  Mr.  Boys  was  much  pained  ; 
these  attacks  were  so  unjust.  It  was,  for 
instance,  absolutely  untrue  to  say  that  he 
had  never  paid  an  author  a  penny.  Once  he 
had  paid  an  author  ten  pounds  ;  for  that 
sum  he  had  purchased  the  copyright  of  Miss 
Lucia  Dane's  novel,  "  Beyond."  It  had  only 
happened  once,  and  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  mention  it  ;  ten  pounds  is  not  a  quixoti- 
cally generous  price  to  pay  for  the  copyright 
of  a  long  novel ;  Mr.  Desormeaux  would  say 
that,  but  would  put  it  more  strongly.  But 
the  fact  remained  that  Mr.  Boys  had  once 
paid  money  for  a  work,  and  therefore  he 
now  felt  like  a  Christian  martyr,  wrongly 
accused  and*'shamefully  ill-treated. 

His  solitary  purchase  of  a  book  from  an 
author  had  taken  place  a  year  before.  One 
day,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  received  a 
manuscript  that  was  undoubtedly  worth 
publishing.  There  was  little  literary  skill 
or  imagination  about  it ;  some  fool  of  a  girl 
had  just  blurted  out  her  own  love-story — 
emptied  out  her  heart  and  life  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  The  thing  w^as  a  human 
document,  absolutely  true  and  convincing, 
and  consequently  of  enthralling  interest. 
•  Mr.  Boys  had  judgment  and  could  detect 
the  quahty  of  a  book.  Nothing  in  this  vale 
of  tears  is  absolutely  certain,  but  it  w\as 
extremely  likely  that  a  book  of  this  type 
would  bring  in  a  fair  profit.  In  that  case 
the  half-profit  system  was,  from  Mr.  l^oys' 
point  of  view,  contra-indicated  ;  it  was  only 
good  in  those  cases  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  a  profit.  Without  actually 
making  up  his  mind  what  he  would  do,  Mi'. 
Boys  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Lucia  Dane, 
suggesting  that  if  she  were  ever  in  London 
she  should  call  at  the  office  with  reference  to 
her  book ;  it  would  be  more  easy  to  arrange 
matters  at  an  interview  than  by  letter.  The 
fact  is  tliat  Mr.  Boys  had  been  a  good  deal 
interested  in  the  book  himself,  and  was 
rather  curious  to  see  the  author.  He  signed 
the  letter  Edmund  Bashlove.  The  girl  came. 
She  was,  as  lie  had  expected,  a  very  young 
girl,  probably  not  more  than  seventeen.  She 
was  beautiful,  in  a  Blessed  Damozel  manner, 
and  had  the  saddest  eyes  that  Mr.  Boys  had 
ever  seen.  She  said  that  she  did  not  want  any 
money,  and  from  her  appearance  Mr.  Boys  was 
inclined  to  believe  her.  He  might  have  had 
the  book  for  nothing,  but  he  paid  ten  pounds 
for  it.     To  have  taken  it  for  nothing  would 
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have  put  Mr.  Boys  in  the  inferior  position, 
and  be  wanted  the  girl  to  think  well  of  him. 
As  I  said  just  now,  she  was  beautiful,  and 
Mr.  Boys  found  her  interesting  ;  besides,  it 
is  for  some  perverse  reason  always  easier  to 
give  to  those  who  do  not  want. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Boys  had  quite  intended 
to  publish  the  book.     But  the  months  had 
slipped  by  and  nothing  had  been  done  ;  the 
other  side  of  his  business  took  all  his  time  ; 
the  publication  of  "  Beyond  "  was  reserved 
as  a  luxury.     Miss  Lucia  Dane  wrote  once  or 
twice  about   it ;    but   she   had   not  written 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  the  book 
had   passed   out  of   his   memory,  until   this 
scandalous  attack  in  the  Lynx  had  recalled  it. 
As  Mr.  Boys  read  over  and  over  again  the 
attacks  upon  him  in  the  Lynx,  he  became 
not  only  pained  by  their  injastice,  but  also 
frightened  at  their  possible  rights.     It  was 
not  only  his  business  that  was  in  danger  ; 
his  personal  liberty  was  threatened.     For  the 
moment  he  thought  it  better  to  lie  low,  and 
to   do   nothing   which   would   be   likely   to 
attract  further  attention   from  the    Lynx, 
The  advertisement  which  extended  an  invita- 
tion   from   Messrs.    Parsley,    Bashlove   and 
Williams  to  "  New"  Talent "  was  withdrawn  ; 
when   the   editor   of   the  Lynx  had   found 
somebody  else  to  harry,  and  had  forgotten 
Mr.    Boys,   the   business   might   be   pushed 
again  under  another   name.      At  the  same 
time,  it  was  just  as  well  to  prevent  further 
evidence  coming  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Desor- 
meaux.     For  the  first  time  in  his  business 
career  Mr.  Boys  answered  the  letters  of  the 
malcontents,    people    wlio    had    tasted   the 
bitters   of   his   special   brand  of   half-profit 
system  and  were  inclined  to  be  pugnacious. 
He  answered  them  politely,  and  explained 
that  it  was  only  from  a  blunder  on  the  part 
of  a  clerk,  who  had  since  been  discharged, 
that  their  complaints  had  not  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  firm  before.     And  he 
not  only  answered  the  letters ;  in  many  cases 
be  refunded  a  part  of  the  money  which  he 
had  received.     The  Lynx  gave  him  a  con- 
temptuous paragraph   in   its   next  number, 
and  then  left  him  alone  ;  it  was  useless  to 
kick  a  dead  man,  and  Mr.  Boys  was  careful 
to  give  no  sign  of  life.     Besides,  there  were 
plenty    of    the    living    who    required    the 
attentions    of    Mr.    Desormeaux ;    and    his 
readers  liked  variety. 

The  Lynx  had  a  good  circulation,  though 
of  course  there  were  many  people  who  never 
saw  it ;  and  many  who  did  see  it,  but  did  not 
attach  very  much  importance  to  its  sensa- 
tional disclosures.     It  hit  Mr.   Boys   very 


hard.  "  New  Talent  "  became  very  shy  and 
rare.  The  mention  of  a  moderate  registra- 
tion fee  of  five  shillings  seemed  to  frighten 
it  away  at  once.  Sometimes,  when  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  most  promisingly, 
"  New  Talent  "  w^ould  suddenly  break  off  all 
negotiations,  and  have  the  impertinence  to 
say  that  certain  back  numbers  of  the  Lynx 
had  been  brought  to  its  notice.  Then 
Mr.  Boys  w^ould  send  a  letter  after  this 
manner  : — 

"  We  had  imagined  that  the  circumstances 
which  provoked  the  absurd  attack  upon  us 
in  the  Lynx  w^ere  a  matter  of  general  know- 
ledge, as  they  are  a  complete  vindication  of 
our  character  and  position.  But  as  the 
ravings  of  a  dismissed  clerk,  published  in  a 
professedly  scurrilous  journal,  seem  to  have 
some  weight  with  you,  w'e  are  more  than 
ready  to  return  your  manuscript  as  you 
suggest." 

This  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  it  did  not  mean  money.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  There  was  not  enough 
work  to  keep  one  clerk  busy,  and  Mr.  Boys 
still  kept  two  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ; 
office  rents  in  Cordery  Street  are  very  high  ; 
Mr.  Boys  had  also  a  house  in  Wimbledon, 
which  was  more  in  keeping  with  his  love  of 
style  than  with  his  income.  On  all  sides 
money  was  flowing  out,  and  the  only  money 
that  was  flowing  in  consisted  of  an  occa- 
sional five  shilling  registration  fee  from  an 
ambitious  schoolgirl,  or  a  rarer  guinea  for 
the  expert  reader's  opinion  from  a  dis- 
appointed governess.  It  irked  him  that  he 
had  repaid  those  sums  to  the  recalcitrant ; 
he  ought  to  have  seen  before  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  not  to  have  wasted  money  on 
trying  to  save  it.  However,  he  reahsed  that 
the  game  was  up  now  ;  he  decided  that  it 
was  not  even  worth  while  to  try  it  on  again 
under  a  different  name.  There  were  better 
fish  in  the  sea,  and  he  had  just  had  that 
beautiful  and  profitable  idea  which  was  to 
materiahse  as  "Hampton's  Electro- thera- 
peutic Necklace." 

His  aim  was  now  to  come  out  of  the 
business  with  as  nmch  in  hand  as  possible  ; 
you  cannot  get  your  Electro-therapeutic 
Necklace  on  the  public  without  spending  a 
good  deal  in  pushing  and  advertising.  And 
here  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Boys  showed  a  want  of 
originality  ;  his  furniture  and  stock  were  in- 
sured, and  he  decided  to  have  a  fire.  The  fire 
broke  out  in  the  room  at  the  back  where  the 
manuscripts  were  kept ;  but  it  was  detected 
before  it  had  done  any  very  considerable 
damage.   Mr.  Boys,  who  liad  engineered  that 
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fire,  was  not  cletec^ted,  but  he  became  an  object 
of  suspicion.  Tlie  insurance  company  never 
disputed  a  claim  if  they  could  possibly  help 
it,  but  they  offered  Mr.  Boys  one  quarter  of 
the  sum  that  he  demanded  ;  and  the  tone 
of  their  letter  was  unpleasantly  minatory  ; 
without  actually  saying  so,  they  implied  that 
if  he  did  not  like  that,  they  would  refuse  to 
pay  anything,  and  leave  him  to  take  what 
action  he  pleased.  He  I'eplied  with  the  vox 
(injeUca  stop  out ;  he  was,  he  said,  too  poor 
to  fight  a  wealthy  insurance  company,  and 
was -compelled  to  accept  their  offer.  It  was 
not   the   loss   which   this   caused   him   that 


'  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  room  at  the  back 
where  the  manuscripts  were  kept." 


pained  him  chiefly,  though  that  was  con- 
siderable ;  it  was  the  thought  that  they 
probably  suspected  that  he  had  tried  to  cheat 
them.  He  did  not  blame  them  in  the  least  ; 
he  could  see  liimself  that  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  fire  that  to  a  hard 
man  of  the  world  might  seem  suspicious. 
He  could  only  tell  them  that  he  was  guilt- 
less ;  he  added,  with  pathos,  that  it  was  not 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  been 
wronged.  The  company  read  his  letter, 
paid  up,  and  were  extremely  sorry  that  they 
had  ever  made  him  any  offer  at  all. 

The  damage  done  by  the  fire  was  confined 
almost  exclusively 
to  a  pile  of  authors' 
manuscripts  ;  and 
as  the  authors  had 
signed  that  prehmi- 
nary  agreement, 
they  had  no  claim 
against  him,  and 
Mr.  Boys  took  what 
there  was.  But  he 
Avas  a  disappointed 
man  ;  he  had  hoped 
for  a  longer  and 
better  fire  alto- 
gether, and  on  the 
part  of  the  insur- 
ance company  for 
more  of  that  spirit 
of  genial  confidence 
which  makes  busi- 
ness so  pleasant. 

A  few  days  later, 
Mr.  Boys,  still  bent 
on  getting  as  much 
in  hand  as  possible, 
and  true  to  his 
policy  of  not  despis- 
ing small  sums, 
bethought  him  of 
Miss  Lucia  Dane's 
novel,  "  Beyond." 
He  did  not  now 
propose  to  publish 
that  book,  or  any 
other  book,  himself, 
but  he  might  be 
able  to  sell  the  copy- 
right through  an 
agent  to  another 
publisher  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Mr. 
Boys  told  a  clerk  to 
bring  him  the  manu- 
script. The  clerk 
was  away  for  some 
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little  time,  and  when  he  returned  he  brought 
with  him  a  little  stack  of  sheets  of  paper 
neatly  fastened  together  with  a  pale  blue 
riband.  "  It's  onlj  the  third  part,  sir,"  he 
said  apologetically.  "The  rest  was  destroyed 
in  the  lire." 

Mr.  Boys  swore  gently  under  his  breath 
and  told  the  clerk  to  go.  There  was  a 
chance  that  Miss  Dane  might  have  made 
another  copy  for  herself,  but  Mr.  Boys  did 
not  think  it  likely.     In  that  case 

At  this  point  in  his  meditations  the  clerk 
knocked  and  entered  again.  Miss  Dane  had 
just  called,  and  was  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Bashlove.  She  said  that 
her  business  was  of  importance.  "  Show  her 
in,"  said  Mr.  Boys,  and  slipped  the  third 
part  of  "  Beyond  "  into  the  drawer  of  his 
writing-table. 

Miss  Dane  had  changed  a  good  deal  in 
appearance.  She  was  still  beautiful,  but 
she  was  no  longer  pathetic.  She  looked 
radiantly  happy,  and  rather  proud,  and  also 
very  much  ashamed  of  herself. 

"  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,"  she  said, 
"  I  sold  to  you  a  novel  of  mine.  Do  you 
remember  it  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Boys. 

"  I  thought  that  perhaps,  as  you  have  not 
published  it  yet,  you  might  have  gone  over 
it  again  and  found  that,  after  all,  it  was  not 
good  enough.  And  if  you  will  let  me  have 
it  back  again,  I  will  gladly  return  you  the 
ten  pounds.  In  fact,  I  have  brought  them 
with  me  on  purpose." 

Mr.  Boys  rose  from  his  chair  and  paced 
the  room.  "  May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "  why  you 
have  changed  your  mind,  and  to  which 
publisher  you  propose  to  transfer  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  it  to  be  published  at  all. 
I  want  to  destroy  it." 

That  was  all  right.  Then  Miss  Dane  had 
not  seen  those  unjust  attacks  by  Mr.  Desor- 
meaux  in  the  Lynx, 

"  But  why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  fact  of  the  case  is—oh,  it's  awfully 
difficult  to  explain  how  one  has  been  silly  ! 
Well,  most  of  the  book  is  real.  That  girl  in 
it,  you  know " 

"  You  mean  the  heroine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  idiot  who  thinks  she  is  in  love 
with  that  nincompoop  who  sings — the  hero, 
I  suppose  he  would  be  called.  She  is  going 
to  be  married  to  another  man  now,  very 
happily;  and  it  would  hurt  her  feelings, 
terribly,  to  be  reminded  of  all  that  old 
rubbish  now  ;  and  very  likely  people  would 
guess  that  it  was  meant  for  her,  and  everyone 
would  know,   and   it  would   be  horrid.     I 


never  ought  to  have  written  the  stupid  book 
at  all.  I  am  sure  anyone  who  published  it 
would  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  by  it.  I 
want  you  to  take  my  ten  pounds,  and  burn 
the  agreement  and  the  book." 

Mr.  Boys  took  a  few  moments  to  reflect 
before  he  answered.  He  had  guessed  the 
facts  now — that  Miss  Dane  had  been  the 
heroine  of  her  own  book,  and,  as  she  was 
about  to  marry  somebody  who  had  not  been 
the  hero,  did  not  want  the  old  love  affair 
publicly  embalmed  and  exhibited.  It  was 
very  natural ;  it  was  also,  Mr.  Boys  thought, 
very  promising. 

"  I  cannot  burn  your  book,"  he  said. 
This  was  true,  as  he  had  burned  two-thirds 
of  it  already  ;  the  rest  of  his  remarks  were, 
on  the  whole,  less  true.  "  I  cannot  burn  it, 
because  it  will  be  published  next  month. 
Two-thirds  of  it  are  in  type  already,  and  as 
you  came  in  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending 
off  the  third  part  to  the  printer."  He  took 
the  third  part  out  of  the  drawer  and  rang 
the  bell.  "  My  clerk  may  as  w^ell  be  sending 
it  off  while  we  are  talking." 

"Oh,  don't!  Oh,  don't!"  Miss  Dane 
cried  excitedly.  "  It  must  be  stopped.  I'll 
do  anything  to  stop  it." 

The  clerk  entered.  Mr.  Boys  cast  his  eye 
on  the  third  part  of  "  Beyond."  Miss  Dane 
suffered  agonies.  Then  Mr.  Boys  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  gave  his  clerk  a  couple  of 
letters  to  post. 

"  But  this  won't  do  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Boys, 
when  the  clerk  had  gone.  "You  have  no 
rights  in  that  book  whatever.  It  is  my 
property,  to  do  with  just  as  I  please.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  that  might  be 
unpleasant  to  you,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  am 
to  stay  publication.  The  taste  for  books  of 
the  class  has  grown  enormously  of  late,  and 
the  book  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  now  as 
it  was  when  I  bought  it  from  you.  Then 
the  contracts  with  printers  and  binders  are 
already  made,  and  it  will  cost  an  enormous 
sum  to  break  them.  Then  there  are  the 
advertising  contracts,  and — er — there  are 
others.  You  could  not  find  this  sum  your- 
self, I  presume.  If  you  went  to  your 
father " 

"You  know  I  can't  do  that.  I've  not 
told  anybody  about  the  book  yet,  and  I  don't 
want  to  tell  anybody.  I  could  get  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  in  a  week  by  selling  some 
things." 

"  That,  of  course,  would  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient. If  I  can  avoid  actual  loss,  I  would 
forego  my  profits  ;  but  I  have  partners,  and 
my  out-of-pocket  expenses    in   connection 


"  ]Mr.  Boys  looked  over  the  paper  and  nodded.     '  That  is  so.'  " 
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with  the  book  must  be  met,  or  else  tlie  book 
must  be  published." 

It  was  arrauged  that  Miss  Dane  should 
call  again  next  week.  But  when  next  week 
came,  it  was  not  Miss  Dane  who  called,  but 
Sir  James  Hyles,  Baronet.  He  brought  a 
letter  with  him  to  Mr.  Bashlove. 

"  I  see.  Sir  James,"  said  Mr.  I^oys,  "  that 
Miss  Dane  empowers  you  to  act  for  her  in 
this  matter.     You  are,  perhaps " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  James  bluntly,  "  I  am 
going  to  marry  Miss  Dane.  Now,  look  here. 
You've  got  her  book,  and  she  wants  you  not 
to  publish  it.  Sign  this  paper,  and  you  can't 
publish  it  or  do  anything  else  with  it  except 
destroy  it — so  my  solicitor  says." 

Mr.  Boys  looked  over  the  paper  and 
nodded.     "  That  is  so." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Sir  James. 

"  My  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  book  are  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  pounds.  Are  you  prepared  to  pay 
that?" 

"  Certainly,  or  twice  that,  if  necessary  ; 
but  as  my  solicitors  know  a  little  about  you, 


Ml'.  Boys,  the  examination  into  your  accounts 
will  be  strict.  You  will  have  to  show  that 
you  have  really  expended  that  sum.  I  liave 
liere  a  banknote  for  fifty  pounds.  If  you 
will  accept  that,  and  sign  the  document 
before  you,  there  will  be  no  questions." 

After  all,  fifty  pounds  is  a  very  fair  price 
to  get  for  not  publishing  a  novel  which  you 
could  not  publish  in  any  case.  And  Sir 
James  had  evidently  mastered  Mr.  Bashlove's 
alias,  and  his  solicitors  might  have  other 
knowledge  of  an  inconvenient  nature. 

So  Mr.  Boys  smiled  pleasantly,  signed  the 
paper,  and  put  the  banknote  in  his  pocket. 
"  I  accept  tlie  fifty,"  he  said,  "  and  Miss 
Dane  may  consider  that  I  have  made  her  a 
present  of  the  difference  ;  and  if  you  will 
give  me  the  name  of  your  solicitors,  I  will 
take  such  steps  as  I  may  be  advised  with 
regard  to  their  slanderous  statements  about 
myself." 

"  Same  people  you  had  against  you 
when  you  were  running  the  Cottage  Home. 
G'-mornin'."  And  Sir  James  passed  out  of 
the  office. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  POLICEMAN, 


By  FRANCIS   GRIBBLK 


was  the  morning 
after  the  Anar- 
chist Chib  had 
been  raided  by 
the  poHce.  I  was 
sitting  up  in  mj 
bed,  reading  the 
graphic  account 
of  the  occur- 
rence in  the 
morning     paper. 


himself     burst 


when    the 
0  p  e  u  e  d 
into    my 


door 
a  n  d 
bed- 


"  So  you 
expecting 


have 
that 


StromboU 
chamber. 

"  Hullo  !  "  I  ejaculated, 
found  bail  !      I  w^as   rather 
you  would  come  to  me  for  it 

"  I  should  have,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  I  had 
needed  it." 

"  You  did  not  need  it  ?  You  mean  that 
you  managed  to  escape  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  Do  I  not  know  the  tramp  of 
a  policeman  when  I  hear  it  ?  Are  not  his 
boots  made  so  that  all  the  world  shall 
know  it  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  then " 

"  I  was  wise  in  time.  Leaping  on  to  a 
table,  I  shouted  to  my  friends  :  '  We  are 
discovered.  This  way  for  the  back  door. 
Follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  a  place  of 
safety.'  Then  I  fled,  and,  as  you  see,  I 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  But  alas !  I 
reached  it  alone.  The  others,  my  followers, 
were  caught.     I  weep  for  them." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  I  explained.  "  The 
English  law  is  lenient  in  these  matters.  A 
small  fine  will  see  them  through  their 
troubles." 

My  words  failed  to  produce  the  comforting 
effect  which  I  intended. 

*'  If  only  I  had  known  that  !  "  StromboH 
answered,  and  hung  his  head  dejectedly. 

"  Yes  ?     In  that  case  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  that  case,"  he  answered,  "  I  should 
not  have  been  in  so  great  a  hurry  ;  and  if  I 
had  not  been  in  so  great  a  hurry,  I  should 
not  have  left  my  purse  on  the  piano." 

"  You  did  that  ?  " 
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"  I  did  that,  having  just  taken  it  from  my 
pocket  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  some 
refreshments.  It  contained  the  money 
which  I  had  set  aside  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  of  my  more  pressing  creditors.  I 
shall  have  sleepless  nights  in  consequence." 

"So,  I  dare  say,  will  they,"  I  interposed  ; 
and  the  remark  seemed  to  exhibit  the  situa- 
tion to  Stromboli  in  a  light  in  which  he  had 
never  previously  looked  at  it. 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  "  he  answ^ered 
sympathetically.  "  Then  I  am  indeed  dis- 
tressed for  them.  I  should  have  remem- 
bered that  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  might 
have  their  pecuniary  embarrassments.  If  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  them— if,  for 
example,  by  telling  another  story " 

"  Then  you  still  know  other  stories  ?  " 

Stromboli  jerked  his  head  disdainfully, 
saying— 

"If  I  know  other  stories  !  When  I  tell 
you  that  it  was  I  who,  at  the  time  of  the 

Commune  of  Paris But — voyons,  mon 

cher — I  have  not  yet  breakfasted." 

I  took  the  hint  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Stromboli.  "  I  will 
have  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast.  It  is  a 
comestible  of  your  country  for  which  I  ha\'e 
acquired  a  taste.  Though  I  eat  while  telling 
you  my  story,  yet  I  am  an  artist,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  my  mouth  will  not 
be  full  at  any  climax  of  my  narrative." 

"  Then  fire  ahead  ! "  said  I,  and  Strom- 
boli fired  ahead,  plying  his  knife  and  fork 
diligently  while  he  unfolded — 

The  Adventuke  of  the  Friend  of 
THE  Policeman. 

"  You  think  it  singular  that  a  revolutionist 
should  have  feelings  of  friendship  for  a 
policeman  ?  Singular  it  is,  and  only  pos- 
sible upon  one  condition — that  the  police- 
man's daughter  is  beautiful,  and  that  the 
revolutionist  is  in  love  with  her.  I  myself 
— I,  whom  policemen  yesterday  pursued 
through  the  kitchen  and  offices  to  the  back 
door,  was  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  sergent  de  mile: 

"  Her  name  was  Fifine,  and  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  I  can  tell  you— dark,  with 
bright  eyes,  and  a  complexion  like  a  peach 
in  bloom,  and   the  tender,  coaxing  manner 
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which  a  man  delights  in.  Her  father,  the 
Pere  Dubois,  occupied  an  apartment  in  the 
same  house  with  me  at  Montmartre  ;  and  as 
he  was  aware  of  my  desire  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world,  ferocious  pleasantries  used 
to  pass  between  us. 

"  '  Voi/ons,  rascal  ! '  he  used  to  say  to  me. 
*If  it  were  not  that  Fifine  would  cry,  I 
w^ould  march  you  straight  off  to  the  depot 
and  have  you  locked  up  there,  so  that  you 
could  do  no  harm.' 

"  '  Old  man  ! '  I  answered.  '  If  it  were 
not  that  Fifine  would  cry,  then  I  would 
pluck  you  by  that  nose  of  yours  and  drag 
you  along  the  boulevard,^  an  object  of 
derision  to  all  Paris.' 

"  '  Name  of  a  dog  ! '  he  retorted. 

"  '  Name  of  a  pipe  ! '  I  rejoined.  And 
then  I  conciliated  him. 

"  •'  Come  now,'  I  said.  *  For  Fifine's  sake, 
let  us  be  friends.  For  Fifine's  sake,  let  us 
swear  a  great  oath,  like  the  Homeric  heroes, 
that  if  ever  we  meet  in  a  battle,  or  even  in  a 
riot,  we  will  spare  each  other.' 

"  The  Pere  Dubois  knew  but  little  of  the 
Homeric  heroes,  though  he  understood  that 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  None  the  less,  he  swore 
the  oath  over  a  good  bottle  of  red  wine, 
concluding  philosophically — 

"  *  Fifine  is  a  good  girl.  I  trust  her.  I 
shall  tell  her  what  to  say  to  you,  and  she 
will  reclaim  you  and  make  a  good  citizen  of 
you  yet.' 

"  To  which  I  replied — 

"  '  Pere  Dubois,  you  are  very  amiable.  In 
compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  will  take 
quiet  walks  with  Mademoiselle  Fifine,  in  the 
sheltered  woods  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont,  so 
that  she  may  have  every  opportunity  of 
converting  me  to  your  views.  If  the 
weather  is  fine,  we  will  take  such  a  walk 
to-morrow.' 

"  He  grunted,  but  agreed.  Perhaps,  if 
he  could  have  foreseen— but  it  is  seldom 
given  to  a  policeman  to  see  as  far  into  the 
future  as  a  revolutionist.  And  now,  perhaps, 
you  picture  Fifine  imploring  me  with  per- 
suasive tears  to  turn  my  back  upon  the 
revolution  and  apply  for  a  post  in  the  geM- 
darmerie!  Then  you  do  not  know  human 
nature  ;  you  do  not  know  women  ;  you  do 
not  know  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosna- 
pulski ! 

"  What  is  it  that  a  woman  likes  in  a  man  ? 
She  likes  him  to  be  different  from  all  other 
men.  She  likes  him  to  be  strong  and 
masterful,  taking  his  own  course  and  tow- 
ing her  like  a  little  pinnace  in  his  wake.     If 


need  be,  she  will  even  pique  him  to  per- 
versity ;  though,  in  my  case,  that  necessity 
did  not  arise.  So  you  must  not  be  astonished 
when  I  tell  you  what  Fifine  actually  said  to 
me  was — 

" '  How  wonderful  to  be  a  revolutionist ! 
Please  tell  me  all  about  revolutions.  I 
never  met  a  revolutionist  before.' 

"She  said  it,  clinging  trustfully  to  my 
arm,  while  we  walked  together  on  the  high, 
green  hill  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont.  All 
Paris  w^as  stretched  out  below  us  like  a  map. 
The  blue  smoke  floated  upwards  from  the 
chimneys  in  the  autumn  air.  A  misty  haze 
obscured  the  view  beyond  the  ramparts,  and 
the  booming  of  the  big  guns  of  Mont 
Yalerien  was  the  only  sign  of  war  ;  but 
from  the  streets  ascended  a  confused  hum 
of  angry  voices — the  noise  which,  in  Paris, 
expresses  the  discontent  which  the  man  of 
action  can  turn  into  a  revolution  almost  by 
a  gesture.  In  truth,  it  was  high  time  for 
another  revolution,  and  here  was  Fifine 
pressing  me  with  her  questions — 

*"  Please  tell  me  all  about  revolutions. 
Please  tell  me  what  a  revolution  looks  like.' 

"  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  by  sucli  artless 
speeches  women  win  men's  hearts  ?  One 
wonders  if  they  know  it.  I  answered,  half 
in  jest,  while  pondering  a  project  in  my 
mind — 

" '  A  revolution,  mnie  cherie  ?  It  is  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world.  You  get  up 
in  the  morning  feeling  discontented,  and 
decide  that  the  Government  must  be  over- 
thrown. Other  people  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  You  leap  upon  a  caje  table  and 
harangue  them  until  you  have  stirred  them 
to  the  depths  of  their  souls  ;  then  you  say, 
"  To  the  Hotel  de  Yille  ! "  Some  of  you 
march  thither,  while  others  go  into  the 
churches  and  ring  bells.  The  procession 
swells  in  volume  ;  you  call  upon  the  soldiers 
to  fraternise  with  you ;  the  constituted 
authorities  disappear  through  the  back  door. 
You  write  names  on  slips  of  paper  and  toss 
them  out  of  the  window.  This  is  the  list 
of  the  new  Government.  It  is  all  over  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 

"  *  How  wonderful ! '  Fifine  ejaculated, 
opening  her  eyes  wide. 

"  A  sudden  idea  came  to  me,  and  I  acted 
upon  it. 

"  '  My  angel ! '  I  cried.  *  I  have  told  you 
what  a  revolution  looks  like.  Now  come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  one.' 

"  She  looked  amazed  ;  it  may  be  that  she 
had  reason  to.  It  was  such  a  chance  as 
does  not  often  come  the  way  of  the  daughter 
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But  I  appealed  to  her 
'  You  hear  that  noise  ? ' 


of  a  sergpjit  de  ville. 
curiosity. 

"  '  Listen  ! '  I  said. 

"  She  nodded. 

"  '  Well,  sweetheart,'  I  continued,  *  when- 
ever I  hear  that  noise  in  Paris,  I  can  turn  it 
into  a  revolution  in  ten  minutes.' 

"  *  How  wonderful ! '  she  once  more  re- 
peated. 

" '  Come   and  see,'  I   answered,   and  her 


curiosity  prevailed  over 
her  years.  We  ran 
down  the  hill  together 
and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  in  the  stormy 
streets  of  Paris. 

"It was  as  I  thought. 
The  people  of  Paris 
were  angry  because  the 
pinch  of  hunger  was 
making  itself  felt. 
They  were  gathering 
in  little  knots,  and 
someone  was  already 
haranguing  them 
from  a  cafe  table  ;  but 
he  was  unworthy  of 
the  occasion,  being 
drunk,  so  I  pushed 
him  down  gently,  amid 
applause,  and  took  his 
place. 

"  '  Why  do  we  talk,' 
I  cried,  '  when  the 
hour  for  action  has 
arrived  ?  The  Govern- 
ment does  nothing. 
Instead  of  driving 
away  the  Prussians,  it 
deliberates.  It  is  in 
no  hurry,  because  it 
possesses  secret  stores 
of  food  ;  but  we,  in 
the  meantime,  what 
have  we  to  eat  ?  ' 

"  '  Rats  !  En  voila 
im ! '  one  of  my  audi- 
ence shouted,  tossing  a 
choice  specimen  across 
to  me. 

"I  caught  it  dex- 
terously and  put  it  in 
my  pocket.  Then  I 
went  on — - 

"  '  You  tolerate  such 
a  Government !  You 
are  willing  that  it 
sliould  continue  to  rule 
you — to  betray  you  ! 
A  thousand  times  no.  You  will 
sweep  it  away  and  govern  Paris  by  your- 
selves. But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  To 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  my  comrades  !  To  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ! ' 

"  Tame  words,  you  may  think,  as  I  recite 
them  to  you  now,  in  times  of  peace  ;  but 
then  they  were  burning  words  that  caused 
men's  blood  to  boil. 

"  '  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ! '  the  Belleville 


'  M'e  walked  to(i:ether  on  the  high, 
green  hill." 
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workmen 
echoed,  and 
the  mob  be- 
came organic, 
a  n  d  we 
marched. 

"  Imagine 
that  march  ! 
Beginning  as 
a  small  pro- 
cession, it 
grew  into  a  mighty  mob,  Avith  red  flags 
flying  and  a  brass  band  playing  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  it,  Fifine  and  I  walked,  arm-in-arm. 
She  was  afraid,  but  she  was  curious  ;  her 
curiosity  was  stronger  than  her  fears.  Ah, 
she  was  a  true  woman,  was  Fifine  ! 

"  *  Oh !  it  is  wonderful,'  she  kept  re- 
peating. '  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  ;  but  it  is 
wonderful,  all  the  same.' 

"  And  no  one  laughed  to  see  her.  For 
those  were  sentimental  days,  when  every 
revolutionist  rejoiced  to  have  a  woman 
associated  with  him  in  his  enterprise.  It 
was  as  tliough  some  master  of  the  ceremonies 
had  said — 

"  '  Your  partners,  gentlemen  !  Take  your 
Dartners  for  the  Carmagnole.' 


"So  we  swayed  on, 
in  ever-swelling  num- 
bers, until  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  was  reached. 
A  crowd  was  already 
besieging  its  doors  and 
swarming  up  its  stairs. 
It  seemed,  for  the 
moment,  as  though  I 
— I  who  had  insti- 
gated this  revolution — 
should  be  unable  to 
get  access  to  the  build- 
ing. But  I  called  in 
a  commanding  tone — 
"  '  Eoom  there  ! 
Eoom  for  a  lady ! 
Room  for  Jean  An- 
toine  Stromboli  Kos- 
napulski  !  ' 

"  They  fell  back,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible, 
and  cleared  a  space  for 
me.  With  Fifine  still 
upon  my  arm,  I  jostled 
my  way  into  the  famous 
,  'Hall  of  the  Mayors. 
It  took  time,  but  at 
last  we  got  there.  Let 
me  try  and  draw  the 
picture  for  you. 
room,  with  portraits  of 
of  Paris  hanging  on  its 
walls.  At  one  end  of  the  room  a  large 
semi-circular  table  with  the  Mayors  of  Paris 
seated  at  it ;  the  President  in  the  midst  of 
them,  pale  and  indignant.  The  rest  of  the 
room  packed  with  a  crowd  of  revolutionists, 
women  as  well  as  men,  all  talking  loudly  at 
once,  and  a  few  sen/ents  de  ville  among 
them,  disarmed  and  overmastered,  but 
unable  to  escape.  And,  struggling  against 
the  tunmlt,  the  rumour  gradually  spread 
itself  from  mouth  to  mouth — 

"  *  The  Breton  Mobiles  !  They  are  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Mayors.'  One  saw  the 
point  of  that.  At  all  events,  I  saw  it,  even 
if  the  others  did  not.  The  Breton  Mobiles 
understood  no  word  of  French — understood 
nothing  but  their  own  uncouth  Celtic 
tongue.  It  would  be  useless  to  harangue 
them  on  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  and 
appeal  to  them  to  fraternise  with  people. 
They  would  sweep  on,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
driving  the  Parisians  before  them,  blind, 
deaf,  implacable  as  Destiny  itself.  For  once 
in  my  life  I  perceived  failure  in  front  of  me, 
and  I  felt  that  I  owed  Fifine  an  apology. 
'• '  Dear  angel,'  I  said  to  lier,  '  this  is  not 


"  A  large,  long 
celebrated  citizens 
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so  l^rilliant  a  revolution  as  I  could  wish,  but 
it  shall  have  its  dramatic  climax,  all  the  same. 
Observe  ! ' 

"  Then  I  continued  to  elbow  mj  way  to 
the  front,  exclaiming — 

"  *  Eoom  there !  Room  for  a  lady !  Room 
for  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski  ! ' 

"  The  crowd  parted  as  before,  and  I  found 
myself  close  to  the  table  of  the  Mayors,  with 
the  pale  face  of  the  President  immediately 
in  front  of  me.  I  pulled  the  rat  out  of  my 
pocket  and  tossed  it  to  him,  saying — • 

" '  Thanks  to  your  incapacity,  the  people 
of  Paris  are  eating  rats.  In  the  name  of 
the  Republic,  I  call  upon  you  to  eat  a  rat 
yourself.' 

"  The  people  who  heard  me  cheered,  but 
the  Mayor  of  Paris  tried  to  fling  the  rat 
back  into  my  face.  I  caught  it  in  my  right 
hand  and  tendered  it  to  him  again  with 
dignity. 

"  '  Be  reasonable,'  I  said.  '  It  is  a  present 
from  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosnapulski. 
As  those  English  say,  you  must  put  the  gift- 
horse  in  your  mouth.  In  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  I  call  upon  you  to  eat  the  rat 
before  us  all,  and  to  pretend  that  you 
enjoy  it.' 

"  A  tremendous  cheer  broke  from  the 
assembled  revolutionists.  They  shook  their 
fists  in  his  face  and  roared — 

"  '  Let  liim  eat  the  rat  !  Let  him  eat  the 
rat!' 

"  He  ate  it,  and  we  cheered  him.  Perhaps 
he  was  hungry  and  needed  it,  for,  owing  to 
the  disturbances,  he  had  been  a  long  time 
without  refreshment ;  and  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  made  little  pretence  of  appetite, 
one  of  the  women — a  good,  thrifty  soul — 
could  not  resist  exclaiming — 

"  '  What  a  waste  of  a  good  rat  !  Why  do 
you  throw  it  away  on  him,  when  the  people 
of  Paris  are  hungry  ?  ' 

"  That,  however,  was  a  question  which,  in 
spite  of  its  importance,  I  had  no  time  to 
answer.  At  last  the  Mobiles  were  coming — 
the  Breton  Mobiles,  with  whom  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Revolutionists  to  fi'aternise, 
because  they  did  not  know  their  language. 
There  was  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  staying 
any  longer,  the  more  especially  as  I  had  a 
lady  in  my  charge. 

"  '  Dear  angel,'  I  whispered  to  Fifine, 
"  there  is  no  more  revolution  to  be  seen 
to-day.  I  will  make  haste  and  take  you 
home.' 

"  It  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  but  I 
was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  obstacles. 
I  shouted  as  before — 


"  '  Room  there  !  Room  for  a  lady  ! 
Room  for  Jean  Antoine  Stromboli  Kosna- 
pulski ! ' 

"  And  room  w^as  made.  I  myself  helped 
to  make  it,  by  pushing  vigorously  with  my 
strong  arms.  As  the  Bretons  were  entering 
by  one  door,  Fifine  and  I  were  issuing  by 
another. 

"  It  was  all  over — for  the  time.  Many 
arrests  were  made  ;  but,  in  the  confusion, 
Fifine  and  I  escaped  arrest,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  next  day  that  I  knew  that  my 
behaviour  had  been  remarked  by  any  public 
functionary.  Then,  however,  I  had  a  passage 
of  arms  with  the  Pere  Dubois. 

"  '  Rascal ! '  he  said.     '  I  saw  you.' 

"  *  How  now  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Pere 
Dubois  ?  '  I  asked. 

"I  was  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  disarmed 
and  helpless.  But  I  saw  you,  and  now  I  go 
to  denounce  you  to  the  Government.' 

"  I  looked  him  straight  and  fearlessly  in 
the  eyes. 

" '  Remember  your  pact  with  me,  Pere 
Dubois,'  I  said. 

"  *  My  pact  ?  '  he  repeated. 

"*The  pact  we  swore,  like  the  Homeric 
heroes,  that,  even  in  a  revolution,  we  would 
spare  each  other.  This  time,  as  the  revolu- 
tion has  failed,  it  is  I  who  am  the  gainer 
by  it.  Presently,  when  the  revolution  is 
successful,  it  will  be  your  turn  to  profit.' 

"  His  eyes  fell  before  my  gaze  as  he 
replied — 

"  *  If  it  were  not  for  Fifine's  sake,  I  would 
not  do  it.' 

"  To  which  I  answered — 

" '  If  it  were  not  for  Fifine's  sake,  I  would 
not  ask  you.' 

" '  You  think,  then,'  he  continued  scorn- 
fully, '  that  the  day  will  come  \vhen  it  will 
be  in  your  power  to  serve  me  ? ' 

"  *  I   am  quite   sure   of   it,'   I   answered,  < 
'  and  when  it  comes,  you  may  rely  upon  me. 
Let  us  shake  hands.' 

"So  we  shook  hands,  and  an  armed  truce 
was  restored  between  us ;  and  the  days 
rolled  by,  until  the  great  day  came  when  I 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  my  obligations. 

"  Most  of  the  events  of  those  days  belong 
to  history.  You  know  how  the  Prussians  at 
last  starved  Paris  into  surrender.  You 
know  how  we  Communists  seized  the  reins 
of  (rovernment  in  the  month  of  March. 
You  know  how  Paris  was  besieged  a  second 
tim:,  and  how  the  barricades  sprang  up,  and 
how  there  were  bloody  battles  in  the  streets. 
I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  of  these 
things.      I  have  only  to  tell  you  of   the 
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service  which  I,  at  the  last,  rendered  to  the 
father  of  Filine. 

"  Fifine  herself  had  been  sent  to  visit 
friends  in  the  country.  Safe-conducts  being 
hard  to  get,  it  had  been  necessary  to  lower 
her  in  a  basket  over  the  ramparts  after 
nightfall.  I  well  remember  my  last  talk 
with  her  before,  with  no  more  luggage  than 
she  could  carry  on  her  arm,  she  disappeared 
into  the  darkness. 

"  '  Sweetheart,'  she  said,  '  I  thought  that 
revolutions  were  wonderful,  but  now  I  only 
find  them  terrible.' 

"  'Sweetheart,'  I  answered,  quoting  the 
proverb,  'how  shall  we  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs  ?  ' 

"That  was  too  deep  for  her.  She  did 
not  even  ask  whether  the  omelette  was 
worth  the  broken  eggs,  but  came  to  the 
point  without  either  metaphor  or  simile. 

"  '  Dearest,'  she  pleaded,  '  I  saw  you  begin 
the  revolution.  Can't  you  promise,  for  my 
sake,  that  you  will  stop  it  ? ' 

"  I  shook  my  head  sadly.  It  was  hard 
for  me,  as  you  can  judge,  to  confess  that  she 
had  asked  me  a  thing  which  it  was  beyond 
my  power  to  do  for  her. 

"  '  Dear  angel,'  I  answered, '  the  revolution 
is  irresistible  as  the  rising  tide.  A  man  may 
have  the  power  to  start  it,  but  no  man  has 
the  power  to  stay  it.' 

"  '  But  my  father  ! '  she  pleaded.  '  Tell 
me  !  The  revolutionists  have  no  love  for 
the  police  ? ' 

"I  was  obliged  to  own,  however  regret- 
fully, that  they  had  not.  For  what  have 
policemen  ever  done,  that  revolutionists 
should  love  them  ? 

" '  But,  dear  angel,'  I  added,  *  one  may 
make  exceptions,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
proving  rules.  I  wield  influence,  as  you 
have  seen,  and  I  will  use  it.  They  shall  not 
hurt  one  hair  upon  the  Pere  Dubois's  head.' 

"  Then  we  kissed  each  other  and  said 
good-bye.  Fifine  disappeared,  lowered  over 
the  ramparts  by  a  sentinel  ;  and  it  was  only 
two  days  after vmrds  that  the  Versailles 
soldiers  entered  Paris,  and  the  fighting  in 
the  streets  began.  I  do  not  describe  it 
to  you.  I  do  not  boast.  One  brave  man 
behind  a  barricade,  I  take  it,  is  very 
like  another.  The  tide  of  battle  rolled 
us  back  from  street  to  street.  The  traitors 
slunk  away  and  hid  themselves.  The  day 
came  when  we  were  only  a  handful  of  men, 
hemmed  in  by  an  army.  Driven  from  my 
lodging  in  Montmartre,  I  found  a  garret  to 
sleep  in  in  Belleville.  I  was  there,  snatching 
the   few  hours'  rest  which   I   had   earned. 


when  a  child  found  me,  and  thrust  a  note, 
hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  into  my  hand. 

"  It  was  from  the  Pere  Dubois.  How  he 
had  found  the  means  of  sending  it  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  this  is  what  he  said — 

" '  I  am  a  prisoner ,  of  the  Commune, 
locked  up  with  forty  other  sergents  de  ville 
at  La  Roquette.  Your  Communists  are 
murdering  their  prisoners.  For  the  love  of 
God  remember  your  promise  to  me  before  it 
is  too  late  ! ' 

"  My  mind  was  made  up  ir.rtantly.  Until 
then  I  had  supposed  that  a  prison  was  the 
safest  place  in  Paris  in  which  a  senient  de 
ville  could  find  himself  ;  but  since  this  was 
not  so,  I  knew  how  to  act. 

"  Springing  from  my  truckle-bed,  upon 
which  I  lay  only  half  undressed,  I  put  on 
ray  frock-coat  and  my  silk  hat,  and  knotted 
my  red  sash  round  my  waist.  Then  I 
hurried  down  seven  flights  of  stairs  and 
almost  ran  into  the  arms  of  our  leader, 
Citizen  Ferre. 

"  '  Well,  Ferre,  how  goes  it  now  ? '  I  asked 
him. 

"  '  Badly,'  he  answered.      '  It  is  all  over 
with  us.    The  Yersaillais  press  us  hard.    We 
have  only  just  time  to  kill  the  prisoners.' 
"  At  first  I  did  not  take  him  seriously. 
" '  Is  that  the  way  to  raise  the  tone  of 
revolutions  ?  " 

"  He  answered  grimly— 
"'Perfectly.      We   have  dealt  with   the 
Archbishop  ;    we  have  dealt  with  the  gen- 
darmes.    If  we   make  haste,  we   shall  just 
have  time  to  deal  with  the  sergents  de  ville.'' 

"  His  brutal  words  horrified  me,  but  I 
temporised.  Time  was  precious,  and  I  w^ould 
waste  none  of  it  in  wrangling.  If  it  had 
only  been  the  life  of  an  ordinary  hostage — 
an  archbishop,  for  example — that  was  at 
stake,  I  do  not  say  ;  but  the  life  at  issue  was 
the  life  of  the  father  of  Fifine.  Therefore, 
as  I  have  said,  I  temporised. 

" '  You  are  right.  Citizen  Ferre,'  I  replied. 
'We  must  indeed  be  quick.  Let  us  see 
which  of  us  can  be  the  quicker.  I  will  race 
you  to  the  prison  of  La  Roquette.' 

" '  Good,'  he  replied,  and  we  both  began 
to  run  with  all  our  speed.  Picture  us  ;  for 
the  picture  must  indeed  have  been  a  strange 
one.  The  enemy  surrounded  us,  and  the 
crack  of  rifles  and  the  screech  of  mitrailleuses 
sounded  from  the  barricades  on  every  side. 
The  rival  batteries  on  the  Buttes  Chaumont 
and  the  Buttes  Montmartre  hurled  their 
shells  all  over  Paris.  Red  flames  and  black 
clouds  of  smoke  arose  from  the  Tuileries, 
from  La  Villette,  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
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"  We  both  began  to  run  with  all  our  speed. 


from  blazing  buildings  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city.  Dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
lay  here  and  there  upon  the  pavements. 
Mattresses  were  piled  up  at  the  windows  to 
serve  as  a  screen  against  the  bullets.  And, 
in  the  midst  of  this,  Citizen  Ferre  and  I — 
he  in  his  soldier's  uniform,  and  I  in  my 
frock-coat  and  silk  liat — raced  each  other  to 
the  prison  of  La  Roquette.  I  was  fleet  of 
foot  in  those  days,  and  I  outstri|)ped  him. 
Dashing  through  the  open  gate  in  the  prison 
yard,  I  called — 


"  '  Where  are  the 
prisoners  of  the 
Commune  ?  Where 
are  the  ser gents  de 
vilJe  ? ' 

"  There  was  no 
need  to  ask  the 
question.  I  could 
see  the  heads  of 
several  of  them  at 
the  windows  of  the 
cells.  So  I  con- 
tinued— 

"  *  I  have  the 
order  for  them  to 
be  shot.  Let  me 
go  up  to  them  and 
I  will  tell  them  to 
come  down.' 

"'The  words 
were  saluted  by  a 
bloodthirsty  clieer. 
It  occurred  to  no 
one  to  dispute  my 
authority  or  ask  a 
question.  The  key 
was  handed  to  me 
and  I  went  up  to 
the  second  storey 
and  entered  the 
door  of  the  long 
corridor  in  which 
their  cells  were 
situated. 

"'Gentlemen,'  I 
began.    '  T  am  Jean 

Antoine ' 

"  Before  I  could 
say  more,  a  dozen 
strong  arms  had 
gripped  me  and 
thrown  me  on  the 
ground,  and  my 
Avrists  were  tied  fast 
witli  a  handcuff 
improvised  from  a 
piece  of  string. 
"  '  A  hostage  !     We  also  have  a  hostage,' 

they  cried  in  an  exultant  chorus. 

"  Then,  just  as  I  was  fearing  more  rough 

usage,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Pere  Dubois. 
"  '  Be  gentle  witli  him.     He  is  a  friend  of 

mine.     Hear  what  lie  has  to  say.' 

"  So  the  policeman  who  was  seated  on  my 

chest    got    up    again,    and    I   was    able    to 

proceed — 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  I  gasped.     '  Citizen  Ferre 

is  on  his  way  here  to   have   you   shot.     I 

raced    him   here    that   I    might  warn  you. 
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'A  bullet  splashed  against  the  wall." 


I  am  Jean  Antoine  Strom boli  Kosiia- 
piilski.' 

"  They  looked  iiiquirin«jlj  at  me  and  at 
each  other,  and  in  the  meantime  there  came 
what  looked  suspicionsly  like  proof  that  I 
was  lying.  Ferre  had,  at  last,  arrived,  and 
a  fresli  messenger  came  to  the  entrance  of 
the  corridor  ;  though,  with  greater  caution 
than  I  had  shown,  he  only  spoke  through 
the  keyhole. 

"*The  order'  has  come  that  all  the 
prisoners  of  the  Commune  are  to  be  released. 
Descend  at  once,  and  you  can  go  free.' 

"  Some  of  them  flashed  a  look  of  triumph 
on  me,  seeming  to  expect  that  I  would  blush 


for  shame.  But  V 
did  not  blush.  -  J; 
sprang  up  and  stood 
with  my  back  to 
the  door,  and  re- 
torted hotly — 

"  '  Idiots  !  Are 
you  taken  in,  then, 
hj  a  simple  trick 
like  that  ?  It  is  a 
lie  to  get  you  down 
into  the  courtyard, 
and  shoot  you  the 
more  easily.' 

"  This  gave  them 
pause. 

" '  There's  reason 
in  that,'  they  said. 
'No  doubt  the 
hostage  know^s  the 
nature  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  what 
to  do  ? ' 

"I  was  impatient. 

"  '  What  to  do  ?  ' 

I  shouted.    'Do  you 

Avant  a  revolutionist 

to    tell    you    what 

to   do?     Barricade   yourselves,    idiots. 

Barricade   yourselves,   and    stand  siege 

till  the  Versaillais  come.' 

"  Their  good  sense  prevailed  ;  they 
jumped  at  the  suggestion. 

"  '  It  is  an  idea  ;  let  us  barricade 
ourselves.  Untie  the  hostage's  hands, 
that  he  may  help.' 

"  It  was  done,  and  I,  who  had  shown 
the  people  how  to  build  so  many 
barricades  in  the  streets,  now  taught 
these  forty-two  policemen  to  build  a 
barricade  in  the  corridor  of  the  prison 
of  La  Iloquette.  We  made  it  by  taking 
the  mattresses  from  the  beds  in  the 
cells,  and  laying  them  one  upon  another 
carefully  and  symmetrically,  as  one  builds  a 
wall  witli  bricks.  The  barrier  was  so  high 
that  no  one  could  climb  over  it  ;  so  thick 
that  no  bullet  could  pass  through  it ;  so  solid 
that  it  could  only  be  pulled  down,  piece  by 
piece,  by  unmolested  labourers  \  and  scarcely 
had  we  finished  it  before  we  found  the  need 
of  it.  We  heard  the  voice  of  Citizen  Ferre 
himself,  no  longer  promising  safe-conduct  or 
immunity. 

"  '  Since  you  won't  come  out  of  it  by  your- 
selves, we'll  have  to  fetch  you  out.  Charge, 
my  lads,  charge,  and  we'll  treat  them  as  we 
did  the  f/endarmes  in  the  Rue  Haxo.' 

"Hurliu":  themselves  aojainst  our  woollen 
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wall,  they  tried  to  push  it  before  them  by 
sheer  weight.  It  did  not  yield  an  inch. 
Was  it  not  built  by  a  revolutionary  leader  ? 
And  were  there  not  forty- two  sergenfs  de 
ville  supporting  it  with  their  weight  upon 
the  other  side  ? 

"  '  Pull  it  down,  bit  by  bit,  from  the  top, 
then,'  Ferre  shouted  ;  and  we  heard  a  noise 
as  of  a  man  being  hoisted  on  to  another's 
shoulders,  and,  for  an  instant,  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  villainously  ugly  face  between  the  barrier 
and  the  ceiling. 

"  But  only  for  an  instant.  Pere  Dubois — 
he  also  hoisted  on  to  a  neighbour's  shoulders 
— hurled  at  the  man  a  piece  of  crockery 
intended  for  a  very  different  purpose.  It 
smote  him  full  upon  the  jaw,  knocking  teeth 
down  his  throat.  Swearing  a  terrible  oath, 
he  disappeared,  and  no  one  took  his  place. 
Carried  away  by  the  joy  of  battle,  I  shouted 
to  the  Communist,  who  had  so  lately  been 
my  friend  and  ally — 

"  *  Citizen  Ferre  !  Is  this  the  way  you 
raise  the  tone  of  revolutions  ? ' 

"  '  Pig  !  We  are  not  beaten  yet,'  my  old 
friend  answered ;  and,  as  we  heard  him 
retreating  down  the  staircase,  we  wondered 
what  fresh  devilry  he  had  in  his  mind. 

"  Presently  we  heard  a  fresh  noise  above 
our  heads.  Somebody  was  breaking  through 
the  ceiling.  Armed  though  we  were,  after  a 
fashion,  with  cudgels  and  lances,  which  we 
had  made  by  breaking  up  the  woodwork  of 
the  beds,  we  knew  that  we  could  not  hold 
out  long  against  an  assault  from  that  place 
of  vantage.  There  seemed  nothing  to  be 
done  save  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we 
could.  But,  just  as  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  this,  we  heard  a  voice  that 
reassured  us. 

" '  Hush  !  Do  not  be  afraid  !  We  are 
your  fellow-prisoners.'  And  the  head  which 
revealed  itself  through  the  broken  planks 
— the  head  at  which  Pere  Dubois  was 
preparing  to  hurl  a  fresh  piece  of  crockery  — 
proved  to  be  the  head  of  one  of  the  parish 
priests  of  Belleville,  whom  the  Communists 
had  locked  up  as  their  hostages.  The 
sergents  de  ville  greeted  him  with  shouts  of 
welcome. 

"  *  Listen  ! '  said  the  good  old  man.  'We 
have  barricaded  ourselves,  and  shall  fight  for 
our  lives  if  need  be.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
as  your  lives  also  are  in  danger,  we  would 
strengthen  you  with  our  prayers  and  with 
our  blessing.     Kneel,  my  brothers,  kneel.' 

"  We  knelt.  It  was  a  strange  ceremony — 
such  a  ceremony  as  has  never  been,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  before  or  since.     There  was  no 


confession.  The  time  was  precious  and  too 
short  for  that.  But,  as  we  fell  upon  our 
knees  and  bowed  our  heads,  the  holy  man 
solemnly  pronounced  absolution  and  chanted 
benediction.  Even  I— Jean  Antoine  Strom- 
boli  Kosnapulski,  of  whom  priests  in  a 
general  way  do  not  approve— took  absolution 
and  benediction  with  the  rest.  Then  the 
cry  was  raised — 

"  '  Look  out  !     They  are  returning  ! ' 

"  We  went  to  our  post  again,  wondering 
what  fresh  device  our  enemies  had  hit  upon. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  knew.  They 
had  released  the  convicts — the  thieves  and 
murderers  who  had  been  in  prison  long 
before  the  Commune  made  special  prisoners 
of  its  own — -and  had  enlisted  them  as  willing 
allies  against  their  natural  enemies,  the 
sergents  de  ville.  We  heard  them  frater- 
nising in  the  yard. 

"  '  Long  live  the  Communists  ! '  cried  the 
one. 

"  '  Long  live  the  convicts  ! '  replied  the 
others. 

"  And  then,  once  more,  we  heard  the 
brutal  voice  of  Citizen  Ferre-— 

"  '  Now,  pigs  !  Your  hour  is  come.  Since 
you  won't  come  out  any  other  way,  we're 
going  to  burn  you  out.' 

''In  another  instant  they  had  poured 
petroleum  over  our  mattress  barricade  and 
set  light  to  it.  It  burnt  slowly,  for  wool, 
packed  close,  is  but  a  poor  combustible,  and 
there  was  no  draught  to  coax  the  flames. 
The  whole  corridor,  however,  was  filled  with  a 
suffocating  stench.  We  coughed  and  choked, 
though  we  had  burst  every  window  open.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Our  barricade 
must  ultimately  yield  to  this  attack. 

"  '  Water  !  Oh,  for  water  ! '  was  the  cry 
that  went  up  on  every  hand.  We  had  no 
water  save  the  filthy  stuff  in  which  the 
prisoners  had  washed,  over  and  over  again, 
since  their  cells  had  last  been  cleaned.  So 
far  as  we  could,  we  soaked  the  mattresses 
with  these  slops.  They  added  to  the  stench, 
but  hardly  helped  to  quench  the  fire.  With 
hick  we  might  hold  out  for  half  an  hour, 
lionger  we  could  not  hope  to  hold. 

"  The  sergents  de  ville  were  losing  heart 
and  energy.  They  had  thrown  themselves 
on  the  floor,  because  the  smoke  was  less 
there,  and  lay  about  the  passage  like  so  many 
dying  men.  And  Pere  Dubois  whispered 
to  me — 

"  '  Oh,  think  of  something  !  For  Fifine's 
sake,  think  of  something  ! ' 

"An  inspiration  came  to  me.  I  ran  to  the 
window,  braving  the  risk  of  rifle-bullets,  and 
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put  mj  head  out  of  itj  and  shouted  with  all 
my  might  — 

"  '  TheYersaillais  !  TheVersaillais  !  Hold 
out  !  Hold  out  !  I  see  the  Yersaillais 
coming  ! ' 

"  The  effect  was  marvellous.  The  sergents 
de  ville  leapt  to  their  feet  again.  The  convicts 
scurried  down  the  staircase,  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  their  haste.  They  streamed 
out  into  the  courtyard  and  became  a 
frightened  mob.  Their  terror  was  contagious, 
and  every  man  sought  to  save  his  skin. 
They  peeped  cautiously  through  every  open 
door,  and  when  they  saw  the  coast  clear 
made  a  run  for  it.  They  fetched  ladders 
out  of  unexpected  places  and  scaled  the 
prison  walls  with  theni.  Citizen  Ferre 
himself  attempted  to  swarm  up  a  water-pipe. 

"And  thare  were  no  Yersaillais  coming.  I 
had  invented  them  because  I  saw  that 
they  were  necessary  to  save  the  situation. 
They  did  not  actually  come  until  more  than 
two  hours  afterwards  ;  though,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  saw  nothing  of  my  old  friends. 
Citizen  Ferre  and  his  companions. 

'"  At  last,  however,  the  little  men  with 
the  red  trousers  came  marching  into  the 
courtyard,  and  I  said — 

" '  Let  me  go  down  and  explain.  The 
Colonel  will  be  surprised  to  see  me.' 

"  Well  might  he  be  surprised,  even  though 
he  failed  to  recognise  me.  My  frock-coat 
was  singed  and  torn ;  my  silk  hat  was 
battered,  and  the  nap  on  it  was  ruffled  ;  my 
face  was  as  black  as  a  negro's  from  the 
smoke.  I  must,  indeed,  have  looked  a 
pitiable  object  as  I  issued  from  the  door, 
exclaiming — 

" '  Welcome,  M.  le  Colonel.  I  am  Jean 
Antoine ' 


"  A  bullet  splashed  against  the  wall  beside 
me,  and  I  withdrew.  Tearing  off  my  red 
sash,  and  borrowing  a  helmet  and  a  tunic 
from  one  of  the  sergenis  di  vU/p,  I  reap][  eared 
and  resumed  my  friendly  greeting. 

"  '  Welcome,  M.  le  Colonel.  Herewith  I 
restore  to  you  forty-two  policemen  whom  my 
old  friend  Ferre  would  have  shot.  I  have 
raised  the  tone  of  revolution.  I  am  Jean 
Antoine  Str emboli  Kosnapulski.' 

"I  bowed  profoundly,  and  this  time  no 
rifle-bullets  interrupted  my  discourse. 

"  The  Colonel  merely  said — 

"  '  Wlioever  you  are,  you'll  remain  under 
arrest  while  the  truth  of  your  story  is 
inquired  into.' 

" '  That,  M.  le  Colonel,'  I  said,  '  is  only 
reasonable.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  sword 
to  surrender  to  you.  My  only  weapon  has 
been  a  piece  of  crockery.  If  you  wish  that 
it  should  be  formally  handed  to  you,  I  will 
go  and  fetch  it.' 

"  He  did  not  wish  it,  but  proceeded  to  try 
me  by  drum -head  court-martial  on  the  spot. 
With  what  result  you  can  conjecture.  A 
prisoner  who  has  forty-two  policemen  vying 
with  each  other  to  give  evidence  in  his 
favour  has  little  to  fear  even  from  an 
improvised  military  tribunal. 

"  In  consideration  of  my  services  to  the 
police  I  was  dismissed,  within  two  minutes, 
without  a  stain  upon  my  character,  and  even 
thanked  for  what  I  had  done  to  raise  the 
tone  of  revolution. 

"  To  think  that,  after  th^,  I  should  have 
lived  to  be  chased  by  policemen,  as  I  was 
yesterday,  through  the  kitchen  and  offices, 
out  of  the  back  door  !  Fifine,  my  angel 
Fifine !  what  would  you  have  said  if  you  had 
lived  to  hear  of  it  ?  " 


MARRIED    V.    SINGLE, 


By  HORACE   BLEACKLEY. 


huge  yellow  omnibus, 
drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  warehouse- 
door,  for  the  employees  of 
Messrs.  Boffin,  Spogg  and 
Company  were  taking  their 
annual  picnic,  and  they 
liked  to  do  the  thing  in  style.  As  usual, 
Mr.  Joe  Wiggins,  salesman  of  the  "  Whites," 
occupied  the  box-seat,  and  the  buyers  of 
"  Dyes,"  "  Prints,"  "  Greys,"  "  Fancies,"  etc., 
had  arranged  themselves  in  order  of  seniority. 
The  ladies  of  the  party  were  for  the  most 
part  safely  stowed  away  inside,  save  one  or 
two  fortunate  ones,  who  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  committee  had  secured  places 
on  the  top. 

"  Hark-away,  Jehu  !  "  cried  Joe  Wiggins, 
nudging  the  fawn-coated  coachman  in  the 
ribs  ;  "  let's  see  yer  tool  'em." 

"  Please  let  my  breakfast  a-be,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins," returned  the  driver  severely. 

"  Hi  !  Joe,  steady  on  a  bit,"  shouted  the 
Greyman,  "  that  young  Paul's  not  aboard." 

A  thin,  pasty-faced  youth  at  this  moment 
appeared  from  a  neighbouring  cook-shop, 
holding  a  pork-pie  in  one  hand,  and  a  sub- 
stantial cigar  in  the  other,  and  swung  himself 
up  into  the  iron  staircase  as  the  'bus  was 
starting. 

"  Waken  up,  Paul ;  we're  not  going  a-bury- 
ing,"  observed  the  dispenser  of  the  Prints 
sarcastically. 

"  Sorry  I  kept  you,"  answered  the  late- 
comer humbly,  absorbing  half  his  pie  in  a 
huge  nervous  bite,  and  promptly  corking  his 
lips  with  the  cigar.  He  was  a  new  hand,  and 
being  a  shy  man  was  not  yet  at  ease  with  his 
associates. 

**  Nice  set  o'  cobs,  them,  Jim,"  Joe 
Wiggins  remarked  in  easy  sporting  manner 
to  the  driver.     "  Brace  and  a  half,  eh  ?  " 

"  Sixteen-one,  sir,  the  little  'un  on  the 
near  side  !  "  replied  the  coachman,  with  a 
disdainful  flick  of  the  whip.  "  An'  we 
generally  reckons  three  on  'em  a  brace  in 
our  stables." 

"Have  a  w^eed,  Jim?"  replied  Wiggins 
hastily,  producing  his  cigar-case. 

"  Hello,  Joe!"  cried  the  ledger-clerk  from 


the  back  of  the  'bus,  ''  how  many  men  have 
you  got  on  your  side  for  the  cricket  match  ? " 

"  Eleven,  Mr.  Williams,"  answered  Wig- 
gins, with  dignity,  annoyed  at  the  familiarity. 

"We've  only  nine  ;  you'll  have  to  giYQ  us 
a  man." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Williams,  you  shall  have 
one  when  the  proper  time  comes." 

"  Joe  Wiggins  olez  takes  care  he's  a  full 
team,"  whispered  the  Greyman  to  the  ruler 
of  the  Prints. 

The  omnibus  rumbled  swiftly  through  the 
busy  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  suburbs. 

"  'E,  I  do  think  Married  against  Single  a 
rare  nice  sort  o'  cricket  match,"  remarked 
portly  Mrs.  Wiggins,  who  sat  just  behind  the 
driver,  turning  to  her  niece.  "Don't  you, 
Jelly,  dear  ? " 

"  'E,  yes,^  Antie  Joe,  it  is  jolly,"  simpered 
Miss  Angelica  Wiggins,  a  buxom  maiden  of 
thirty. 

"Who's  the  pale  young  gentleman  next 
but  three  to  Jelly  down  the  'bus,  Joe  ?  " 
whispered  Mrs.  Wiggins  in  her  husband's  ear. 

"  My  new  under-man.  They  call  'im 
Paul,"  replied  Wiggins. 

"  Married  or  single,  dear  ?  " 

"  There  you  go,  Martha.  D'ye  think  I'd 
choose  a  married  under-salesman  ?  If  you 
want  to  get  'em  smart,  pick  'em  before  the 
women  have  worritted  'em,  Jim,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  driver. 

"  When  was  you  picked  ?  when  you  was  a 
lad  ?  "  inquired  Jim  bluntly. 

"That's  right,  coachman,  give  it  to  'im," 
cried  Mrs.  Wiggins  amiably. 

"Some  men  is  born  so,  missus,"  replied 
Jim,  looking  down  at  Wiggins.  "But 
supposin'  they  are  not  fools  at  t'start,  women 
are  t'most  likely  folk  for  the  job." 

"  And  whose  side  are  you  backing.  Miss 
Wiggins  ? "  demanded  the  man  of  Prints, 
who  was  a  bachelor  of  some  eminence, 
beaming  placidly  upon  Angelica,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  him. 

"  Oh,  me  Uncle  Joe's,  of  course  —  the 
married  gentlemen,"  she  replied,  with  a  little 
giggle. 

"  'E,  but  that's  wrong,"  he  answered,  with 
a  patronising  smile.  "  You're  a  single  lady, 
so  that's  not  your  side." 
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"  Well,  it's  the  side  I  like  best,  anyhow," 
she  returned,  with  a  toss,  and  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  subtle  suggestiveness. 

The  programme  of  the  Botiin  -  Spogg 
annual  picnic  never  varied.  It  consisted  of 
a  fifteen-mile  drive,  and  a  lunch  at  a  country 
inn,  a  cricket  match — the  firm  offering  five 
pounds  to  the  winning  side,  a  '*  high  "  tea, 
and  the  drive  home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Though  its  design  would  in  one  respect  have 
delighted  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  was  a 
free-and-easy  affair,  without  an  atom  of 
formahty.  Even  the  cricket  match  was 
conducted  on  the  go-as-you-please  lines. 

"  Well,  Joseph,  and  which  man'll  you  give 
us  ?  "  demanded  the  ledgeir-clerkj  when,  after 
a  most  successful  f ea3t  at  the  "  Bleating  Calf/' 
the  players  had  all  assemllcd  in  the  field  at 
the  back  of  the  stable-yard. 

"  Show  a  little  respect  to  yer  elders  and 
wisers,"  returned  Wiggins,  who  was  captain 
of  the  Married  men,  speaking  slowly  and  with 
dignity,  for  he  had  been  doing  himself  well 
at  lunch. 

"  Yer  can  have  Paul — if  yer're  perlite." 

"  Well,  I'm  flustered  !  "  retorted  the  keeper 
of  the  ledger.  "You've  no  right  to  him. 
He's  one  of  us.     Paul's  not  married." 

"  Who  said  he  was,  you  blooming  recording 
angel  ?"  said  Wiggins  loftily.  "  But  I  give 
'im  to  you.     Take  'im  and  be  'appy." 

"  Come,  that's  business.  Then  we're  ten 
a  side,"  replied  the  other. 

Wiggins  lost  the  toss,  and  the  clerk  said 
he'd  take  first  knock.  The  Greyman — who, 
being  a  widow  er,  was  regarded  as  single — and 
the  man  of  Prints  were  the  first  two  batsmen, 
and  each  made  a  "  duck,"  Then  the  clerk  and 
Paul,  who,  it  had  been  whispered,  was  a  good 
cricketer,  came  together,  and  a  stand  was 
made.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Paul  was  a 
very  fair  batsman  of  the  uncultivated  rough 
wicket  type.  He  had  plenty  of  strokes,  and 
he  made  good  use  of  them.  While  his 
companion  played  the  defensive  game  he  hit 
the  bowling  to  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  soon 
reached  hie  fifty. 

"  You're  a  pretty  sort  o'  skipper,  Joe," 
cried  the  salesman  of  the  Dyed  Department, 
who  was  fielding  at  long  leg  on  both  sides  ; 
"  giving  away  your  best  man  !  " 

"  'Ow  could  I  know  he  could  bat  ? " 
growled  Wiggins,  who,  like  many  clever 
captains,  always  stood  at  point,  "  I  thought 
he  were  a  duffer  !  " 

"  Next  time  you  look  for  a  duffer,  think 
on  yon  spot  fright  chap  ! "  replied  Dyes, 
irritable  through  over-exertion. 

'•  Oh,  how  elegantly  that  Mr.  Paul  bats  I  " 


cried  Miss  Wiggins,  from  her  position  at  the 
base  of  the  haystack,  where  most  of  the 
ladies  were  sitting.  "You  must  introduce 
me,  Mr.  Parcel." 

"Charmed,  my  dear,  of  course,"  replied 
Prints,  smiling,  though,  of  course,  not  a  bit 
jealous. 

Miss  Wiggins  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  man  of  Prints,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  her  fault  that  their  relationship 
was  no  closer.  His  demeanour  towards  her, 
though  perfectly  cordial,  was,  in  the  language 
of  Angelica's  friends,  summed  up  as  "  aggra- 
vating." She  was  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  period  of  uncertainty,  and  to  this 
intent  she  knew  that  she  could  rely  upon  the 
active  collaboration  of  her  aunt.  Presently 
batsman  Paul  cut  a  ball  hard  into  Mr. 
Joe  Wiggins's  w^aistband,  where  it  remained, 
for  the  fielder  doubled  up  as  he  tumbled 
backwards,  and  effected  a  most  brilliant, 
though  painful  catch,  without  even  using 
his  hands.  The  youthful  Paul  had  scored 
sixty-three  runs,  and  was  much  congratulated 
by  the  ladies  when  he  reached  the  haystack. 

"Jelly,  dear,  you've  had  no  exercise," 
remarked  Mrs.  Wiggins  to  her  niece  signifi- 
cantly ;  "  I'm  sure  Mr.  Paul  would  like  a 
stroll.  Mr.  Parcel,  I  want  your  help  in 
laying  out  the  tea.  We're  going  to  have  it 
out  o'  doors." 

Paul,  being  by  no  means  lacking  in  tact, 
was  not  loath  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  niece  of  his  superior  officer.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  susceptible  youth,  and  Miss  Wiggins 
was  rosy  and  plump.  So  they  strolled  round 
the  field  together,  and  Paul  explained  to  her 
the  subtleties  of  the  game.  Thanks  to  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  had  broken 
the  bowling,  the  batting  side  now  had 
matters  all  their  own  way,  and  runs  came 
apace. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Wiggins  and  the  head  of 
the  Prints  superintended  the  preparation 
of  the  tea-table,  which  was  spread  beneath 
the  trees  close  to  the  haystack.  The  work 
did  not  take  long,  and  when  it  was  over. 
Prints,  who  was  an  inquisitive  fellotv,  went 
in  search  of  Miss  Wiggins  and  her  esquire, 
whom  he  had  seen  a  few  moments  before 
cHmb^  the  stile  and  enter  the  wood.  Mrs. 
Wiggins,  having  finished  her  labours  for  the 
present,  departed  into  the  house  to  have  a 
chat,  so  she  said,  with  her  old  friend  the 
landlady.  She  w^as  soon  settled  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  "snug,"  with  a  glass, 
at  her  elbow,  which  looked  like  water,  but 
wasn't.  Suddenly  her  privacy  was  disturbed. 
A  young   and  wel-developed  matron  was 
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standing  in  the  doorway,  with  a  baby  in 
each  arm. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Wiggins,  looking  up,  a 
httle  startled,  "  this  room's  private." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  remarked  the  new-comer  coolly. 
"  Then  it'll  just  suit  me  "—and  closing  the 
door  she  took  a  seat  and  proceeded  to  make 
herself  at  home. 

"  Poor  little  things !  "  remarked  Mrs. 
Wiggins,  looking  at  the  babies. 

''  Poor  little  things,  indeed  !  "  answered 
the  mother.  "Would  you  believe  it,  their 
cruel  father's  turned  agin  them  ?  " 

"  Monster ! "  said  Mrs.  Wiggins  indignantly. 

"That's  too  polite  for  such  as  him/' 
replied   the   other.     "  I   kep'  our   wedding 


"  Is  he  young  ?  " 

"He  is,  and  you  all  think  he's  a  single 
man  !  " 

"  It's  that  Paul  ! "  thought  Mrs.  Wiggins. 
"  And  only  fancy  him  playing  against  the 
wrong  side  !  Joe  will  be  mad  !  "  Then  she 
observed  aloud,  "Well,  my  dear,  I'm  right 
sorry  for  you,  and  if  you  like  Fll  help  you. 
My  husband's  one  of  Boffin-Spogg's  head 
men.  I  fancy  I  can  just  guess  who  it  is 
you're  after." 

"I'll  not  be  hard  on  him,"  said  the 
mother  of  twins,  in  a  softened  tone,  "but 
I'll  have  me  rights.  It's  that  uncle  of  his 
who's  most  to  blame." 

"  You  stay  here,  my  dear,  till  I  send  for 


'Paul  cut  a  baU  hard  into  Mr.  Joe  Wiggins's  waistband. 


secret  'cos  he  reckoned  it  might  rile  his 
uncle,  from  what  he's  got  expectations. 
Then  when  he  heard  it  was  twins  he  walked 
out  of  the  house  in  a  rage,  and  he's  ne'er 
been  near  me  since." 

"  I'd  have  him  in  the  police-court," 
suggested  Mrs.  Wiggins  viciously. 

"  No,  but  I'll  expose  him,"  replied  the 
mother.  "  Is  this  the  Boffin-Spogg  picnic 
what's  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wiggins  breathlessly, 
her  well- trained  nose  scenting  scandal  at  once. 

"Then  he's  among  'em!"  returned  the 
other,  with  grim  satisfaction. 

"  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  That'll  keep  for  the  present,  mum." 


you,"  suggested  Mrs.  Wiggins,  delighted  at 
the  chance  of  having  a  finger  in  someone 
else's  pie.  "  Joe — that's  my  husband — and 
me'U  have  a  talk  with  your  man.  We'll 
bring  him  round,  you'll  see.  Let  me  order 
you  a  glass  of  gin." 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Wiggins  had  found  more 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ance than  she  had  anticipated.  Paul, 
although  shy  and  modest  in  general  com- 
pany, could  be  pleasantly  talkative  and 
amiable  when  alone  with  a  pretty  girl.  Not 
that  he  ever  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
decorum — far  from  it  1  But  when  they  had 
entered  the  shady  wood  they  both  became 
more  confidential. 
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"  These  sort  of  cricket  matches  has  their 
advantages,"  began  Miss  Wiggins. 

'*  Yes,  it's  better  fun  when  yon 're  out  nor 
when  your  batting,"  rephed  Paul  significantly. 

"Oh,  get  along,"  said  she  archly.  "I 
meant  it  w-ere  so  easy  to  tell  if  a  gentleman 
were  married  or  single." 

"What  would  you  take  me  for  if  you 
didn't  know  ?  " 

"A  flirt,"  she  answered,  with  a  giggle. 

This  was  encouragement,  and  Paul  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  up  his  advantage  in  great 
style. 

Having  cleverly  prepared  her  strategy, 
Miss  Wiggins  had  anticipated  the  probable 
movement  of  the  enemy,  ^o  she  had  not  been 
in  the  least  surprised  when  she  caught  sight 
of  her  friend  Prints  in  leisurely  pursuit  as 
she  was  climbing  the  stile.  So  she  kept 
playing  with  her  luckless  escort  as  they 
strolled  through  the  wood,  until  a  rustling 
behind  taught  her  that  the  critical  moment 
had  arrived.  Then  a  piercing  shriek  arose 
through  the  trees,  and  she  flung  herself 
hysterically  into  the  arms  of  the  astonished 
Paul.  She  had  a  robust  but  shapely  waist, 
and  his  hands  closed  around  it  instinctively. 

"  Hi  !  Miss  Wiggins,  miss,  what's  up  ?  " 
cried  the  bewildered  Paul,  clasping  her 
firmly. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  sarpint !  "  cried  Miss  Wiggins 
faintly. 

"  Where  ?  I  don't  see  none,"  said  Paul, 
looking  around. 

"  There,  there  !  I  thought  I  saw  it 
wriggle  in  the  grass,"  she  answered,  still  in 
a  state  of  collapse. 

Then  Prints,  who,  as  she  was  well  aware, 
was  close  at  hand,  stepped  forward,  just  as 
she  had  hoped  and  expected. 

"Oh,  la!"  said  she,  struggling  from 
Paul's  embrace  and  assuming  an  air  of 
virtuous  embarrassment.  "  Here's  Mr. 
Parcel." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Jelly,  it's  me,"  cried  Prints, 
with  a  knowing  wink  and  a  hearty  laugh, 
for  he  w\as  a  facetious  dog  ;  "  but  I  w^on't 
split !     Mum's  the  word." 

" Oh,Mr.  Parcel,  Fve  been  that  frightened," 
continued  Miss  Wiggins  hastily,  lest  there 
should  be  any  misapprehension,  "  I  all  but 
fainted." 

"  She  reckons  she  saw  a  snake,"  explained 
Paul,  very  red  and  confused. 

Prints  gave  another  wink,  followed  by  a 
long,  low,  aggravating  whistle. 

"  I  know  that  snake,"  he  observed  ;  "  it 
comes  from " 

"Go    along,    do,"    the    girl   interrupted 


peevishly,  "  you're  a  tease.  If  you'd  come 
a  minute  sooner  I  mightn't  have  been 
frightened." 

"I  won't  let  on,"  replied  the  intruder 
good-humouredly.  "  Don't  mind  me.  Miss 
Jelly  ;  I'm  only  too  happy  to  congratulate 
you.    I  won't  interrupt  any  more.     Ta  ta  !  " 

And  lighting  a  cheroot  he  strolled  away, 
whistling  the  air  of  an  amorous  song. 

Miss  Wiggins  was  in  sad  dismay.  Her 
well-conceived  plot  to  make  the  backward 
swain  jealous  and  bring  him  up  to  the 
scratch  had  failed  utterly.  She  was  almost 
prepared  to  faint  in  reality. 

"  I  say- "  began  Paul,  after  an  em- 
barrassing pause,  and  her  self-possession 
returned  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  "  That 
was  a  bit  awkward,  weren't  it  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
she  retorted  ungratefully,  with  difficulty 
restraining  tears  of  mortification. 

But  as  they  strolled  on  through  the  wood 
Paul  played  the  part  of  consoler  with  much 
tact,  and  by  degrees  she  began  to  forget  her 
little  disappointment.  For  the  adage,  which 
compares  the  bird  in  the  hand  with  his 
relatives  in  the  bush,  was  fully  appreciated  by 
this  eligible  young  woman.  In  the  end  she 
commenced  to  return  his  facetious  sallies, 
and  when  they  reached  the  skirts  of  the 
cricket-ground  she  had  once  more  become 
most  sprightly.  The  innings  of  the  "Single" 
had  just  come  to  an  end,  and  w^hen  he  had 
safely  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
chaperon,  Paul  hurried  away  to  inspect  the 
scoring-book. 

Miss  Wiggins  was  surprised  to  find  her 
aunt  in  a  most  mysterious  mood. 

"  You've  been  away  a  good  time.  Jelly, 
love,"  she  began.  "  I  do  hope  that  young 
man  Paul  has  been  behaving  himself." 

"  Gracious  !  antie,  why  shouldn't  he  ?  " 
replied  Angelica,  wondering  what  was  in  the 
wind  now. 

"  Well,  I've  me  doubts  about  him,  Jelly, 
love." 

"  Go  along,  you're  that  suspicious." 

"  No,  I'm  not.  Jelly.  But  I  know  what's 
proper  and  what  aren't." 

"  He's  a  very  nice  young  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  Jelly,  love,  I  hope  he's  not  been 
filling  your  head  with  any  nonsensical 
rubbish." 

Miss  Wiggins  flushed  crimson.  Mr.  Paul 
had  certainly  made  many  remarks  to  her 
which  her  aunt  might  have  included  under 
that  heading. 

"  What  sort  of  things  should  he  say  ?  " 
she  began. 
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"  Jelly,  dear,  I'm  glad  I'm  able  to  warn 
you  in  time.  It's  disgusting  men  should  be 
allowed  to  go  about  like  that — but,  but — 
\\q\  married." 

"  Married  ! "  cried  Miss  Wiggins  hysteri- 
callyo  "But  he's  been  playing  on  the  side 
of  the  Single." 

"  Yes,  love,  and  made  all  them  runs.  Joe 
will  be  mad." 

"I'll  not  believe  it,"  cried  Miss  Wiggins 
defiantly. 

"  Come  and  see,  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wiggins  in  a  stage  whisper,  grasping  her 
wrist  and  leading  her  round  to  the  back  of 
the  haystack. 

There,  enthroned  in  comfort  and  patiently 
working  her  way  through  a  huge  penny 
bun,  sat  the  aggrieved  lady,  with  her  family 
around  her. 

"  Look  at  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Wiggins  in  an 
awful  whisper.     "  They're  his — all  his." 

"  Might  I  trouble  you  for  another  cup  o' 
tea  ?  "  inquired  the  matron,  holding  out  an 
earthenware  pint. 

Miss  Wiggins  turned  faint.  This  sudden 
blow,  coming  after  her  recent  .disappoint- 
ment with  her  friend  Prints,  was  sufficient 
to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  most  ardent 
damsel.  She  turned  her  back  upon  the 
interesting  family  group  and  stalked  away. 
Her  aunt  followed,  interested  and  anxious, 
and  just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Wiggins 
hurried  up. 

"  Oh,  Joe,"  cried  his  wife,  coming  forward, 
"  I've  had  such  a  turn.  That  new  man  of 
yours,  that  young  Paul -' 

"  He  aren't  worth  mentioning — the  deceit- 
ful wretch,"  exclaimed  the  niece  con- 
temptuously, but  almost  in  tears. 

"  Why  ?  how  ?  what  ?  "  said  Mro  Wiggins, 
wiping  his  heated  brow  ;  "  what's  he  been 
doing  ?  " 

"  He's  married,"  whispered  his  wife,  with 
a  sympathetic  glance  at  Angelica. 

"  Rats  !  He  made  sixty-three  runs  for  the 
Single  chaps." 

"  Yes,  an'  he  ought  to  have  made  'em  all 
for  your  side." 

While  Joe  Wiggins  stared  aghast  with 
open  mouth  the  subject  of  their  discussion 
came  along. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  he  remarked  shyly, 
anxious  to  gain  favour  with  his  superior 
officer,  "young  Entry,  our  captain,  wants 
me  to  take  the  first  over.  I  bowl  'em  slow 
with  a  leg  break.  I  thought  as  how  you'd 
like  to  know." 

"  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Paul  !  I  didn't  think  you 
was  one  of  that  sort,  or  I'd  never  introduced 


you  to  this  young  lady,"  burst  forth  ]\Irs. 
Wiggins  abruptly,  unable  to  restrain  herself. 
Miss  Wiggins  gave  a  toss  and  looked  right 
over  Paul's  shoulder  with  a  brave  attempt  to 
appear  indifferent.  The  young  man  was 
considerably  startled.  He  was  conscious 
that  he  had  been  making  the  pace  during  his 
recent  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Wiggins,  and  it 
now  seemed  that  he  had  been  premature. 

"Young  fellow,"  remarked  Joe,  in  his 
most  melodramatic  manner,  "  when  I  en- 
gaged you,  I  asked  you,  which  is  my  general 
rule,  some  particular  questions  regarding 
your  matrimonial  intentions." 

Paul  turned  green.  He  felt  that  Miss 
Wiggins  had  taken  his  innocent  blandish- 
ments very  seriously.  He  gave  a  slight 
glance  in  her  direction  and  saw  that  she  was 
disconcerted. 

"  A  chap  gets  led  away  by  his  feelings," 
he  stammered,  trying  to  face  the  situation. 

"  What  about  all  these  runs  you've  been 
making  ?  "  roared  the  angry  Joe. 

"  Well,  I  w^as  like  to  play  my  best," 
replied  the  unfortunate  youth. 

"  Yes,  for  the  proper  side,"  exclaimed  Joe 
in  a  passion.  "  Those  runs'll  all  have  to  be 
scratched  off  !  " 

"  It's  not  right,"  snapped  Mrs.  Wiggins. 
"  And  before  ladies,  too." 

Paul  looked  round  in  helpless  wonder,  and 
his  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon  the  man  of 
Prints,  who,  standing  a  few  yards  off,  was 
observing  the  little  group  with  considerable 
amusement.  He  was  drawing  his  own 
conclusions. 

"  Hi,  Mr.  Parcel  !  "  cried  Paul,  in  despera- 
tion, and  Prints  at  once  stepped  forward  with 
a  smile.  "  You  know  !  I've  done  nothing 
wrong,  have  I  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lad,  certainly  not,"  said  Prints, 
with  a  patronising  laugh.  "  I  reckon  I 
should  have  done  just  the  same  in  your 
place." 

"  Beast  !  "  murmured  Miss  Wiggins,  under 
her  breath. 

"  Done  nothing  wrong  !  "  shrieked  Mrs. 
Wiggins  wrathfullyo  "  What  about  your 
poor  wife  and  children  ?  " 

"  Wife  and  children  ?  "  gasped  Paul.  "  I've 
got  none  ! " 

With  a  withering  glance  Mrs.  Wiggins 
rushed  round  to  the  back  of  the  haystack, 
and  returned  an  instant  later  with  the  lady 
of  the  twins. 

"I'll  write  to  the  M.C.C.  about  this," 
snarled  Joe.  "  It's  simple  cheating  !  And 
I've  had  to  field  all  afternoon." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Paul,  I  hope  you're  ashamed 
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of  yourself,"  cried  Mrs.  Wiggins  triumpli- 
antiy.     "  There,  mum,  just  look  at  him." 

"  I  ne'er  set  eyes  on  the  man  before," 
replied  the  woman,  following  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Wiggins's  index  linger. 

"  Nor  me  on  her,"  exclaimed  the  perplexed 
Paul. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  !  "  observed  Mrs. 
Wiggins. 

"  Then  our  side'll  lose  that  five  pounds, 
after  all,"  growled  Joe.  "What  have  you 
been  playing  at,  Martha  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  lady  of  the  twins 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  hysteria. 

"  Peter,  Peter  ! "  she  screamed,  "  I  couldn't 
keep  away  no  longer." 

And  rushing  upon  the  pale  and  trembling 
Prints,  she  deposited  the  infants  in  his  arms 
and  sobbed  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  AVe've  no  occasion  to  mind  your  uncle," 
she  went  on,  "  now — now  he's  bankrupt." 

"  What  !  "  shouted  Prints.  "  He's  nothing 
of  the  sort." 

"  But  it's  in  all  the  papers,  Peter,"  she 
whimpered. 

"  Hello  !  what's  all  this  ?  "  demanded  Joe. 


"My  husband,"  explained  the  matron, 
nestling  close  to  her  lord  and  master. 

"  Yes,  Joe.  D'ye  see,  it's  a  sort  of  a  lark 
I've  been  having,"  stammered  Prints,  with  a 
deplorable  effort  to  retain  his  self-control. 
"  I've  been  gammoning  you  chaps  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  got  married  on  the 
Q.  T." 

"  Dashed  rum  joke  !"  retorted  Joe.  "  But 
you'll  have  to  pay  your  footing,  all  the  same." 

Paul  looked  at  Miss  Wiggins,  and  she  stole 
a  glance  at  Paul.  Mrs.  Wiggins  hastily  de-' 
parted  to  attend  to  the  preparations  for  tea. 

"  Come  on,  Paul,"  shouted  the  ledger- 
clerk,  who  was  leading  his  team  into  the 
field,  "  you've  got  to  begin  at  the  top  end." 

"  I  must  be  getting  on  my  pads,"  mut- 
tered Joe  Wiggins,  pulling  himself  together. 

Paul  proved  to  be  as  good  a  bowler  as  he 
was  a  batsman,  and  the  side  of  the  Single 
easily  won  the  Boffin- Spogg  five  pound 
prize. 

Next  year,  however,  as  he  had  to  play  for 
the  Married  men,  the  result  was  reversed, 
and  Mrs.  Paul  enjoyed  this  picnic  more  than 
the  previous  one. 


SKI-RUNNING   IN 
NORWAY. 

By  a.  Edmund  Spender. 


OYER  the  hill  of  Holmenkolleii 
will  for  ever  roam  the  shadow 
of  Dr.  ISTausen,  for,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  early  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Polar  explorer,  the 
idea  of  a  winter  Derby  on  skis  would 
never  have  been  created.  It  was  an 
inspiration  in  the  boy  Nansen,  which 
led  to  the  promotion  of  friendly 
rivalry  on  skis,  Avhich  has,  in  its 
turn,  become  an  annual  winter  event 
outside  Christiania,  national  in  the 
interest  shown,  and  national  in  re- 
spect of  the  sfafi/s  and  residence  of 
the  competitors.  The  great  winter 
jump  is  an  extraordinary  and  a  grand  spec- 
Uicle,  and  we  intend  to  tell  its  history  in  a 
few  short  sentences. 

Going  back  some  twenty-three  years,  tliere 
lived  a  boy  a  good  mile  outside  the  boundary 
of  Christiania,  for  the  city  was  then  only  a 
small  capital,  greater  in  its  pretensions  than 
its  size.  The  home  of  this  lad  still  stands,  a 
comfortable  two-storeyed  house  of  wood,  with 
stables  adjoining  it  at  right  angles,  and  so 
forming  a  courtyard.  Close  at  hand,  in  a 
depression  of  the  ground  at  tlie  back  of  the 
house,  lies  a  small  pond,  frozen  over  in  the 
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HISSEBY-nAKKKX,    NANSEN  S   FIRST   FIELD   OF   VICTORY. 

winter-time  and  a  good  spot  for  sawing  up 
ice  for  export  to  England  and  other  countries. 
During   the  summer  the  boy  loved  to   fish 
there,  and  not  without  some  success.     But 
the  woods  and  the   hills  were  his  favourite 
spots,  where  he  would  roam  with  bow  and 
arrow,  an  unrivalled  huntsman  amongst  his 
schoolmates,   and    self -trained   for  the   day 
when  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  embarked  on 
his  first  expedition  to  Greenland.     In  winter 
he  made  himself  fit  in  other  ways.     Leaving 
school  at  the  earliest  opportunity  on  his  half 
holidays,  he  started  for  the  tracks  of  snow  in 
the   forest.      Wherever  he  could,  he 
slid,  raced,  or  jumped  over  the  most 
difficult  places   on   his   wooden  skis. 
Once    he    returned    home   suddenly 
from  one  of   these  afternoon  sti'olls, 
and  rushing  into  the  house  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  seen  something  quite  splen- 
did—  come    along    and    see."      His 
brother    fitted    on    his   skates,    and 
followed  until  they  came  to  an  open 
slope    down    wliicli    two    lads   were 
racing  with  splendid  agility. 

They  were  merely  two  Telemarken 
])easants  wlio  had  travelled  to  Chris- 
tiania for  the  usual  annual  fair,  and 
had  come  out  to  enjoy  themselves  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  night  set 
in.  But  that  afternoon  was  to  see  a 
change  of  the  old  order;  the  brothers 
watched  and  saw  the  advantage  of 
new  tactics  in  skiing  which  these 
Telemarken  boys  were  practising. 
They  watched  the  fellows  quietly, 
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"  GKT   READY — GO  ! 

they  learnt,  and  they  meant  to  oatstrip 
at  no  distant  time  those  who  conld  then 
teach  them  a  lesson.  The  first  of  the 
brothers  bent  on  this  plan  grew  np  to  be 
Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer,  tlie  second  an 
eminent  barrister  in  the  capital  and  one  of 
the  lx)st  ski-]obner. 

The  secret  that  they  were  learning  was  an 
entirely  new  style  which  these  Telemarkens 
were  nnwarily  practising  on  skis.  Instead  of 
nsing  a  long,  nnwieldy  pole,  on  which  the 
rnnner  leant  his  whole  strength  when  glis- 
sading down  the  hill,  they  kept  their  balance 
as  they  shot  down,  and  simply  held  a  small 
staff  in  their  hand  to  gnide  them  when  they 
wished  to  change  their  direction.  The 
difference  was  everything  ;  their  style  meant 
death  to  the  heavy  pole  which  always  proved 
snch  an  encnmbrance  when  the  tramp  was 
toiling  uphill,  and  which  spoilt  the  express 
pace  down  the  hill,  and  so  lost  half  the  ex- 
hilaration now  to  be  obtained  from  the  sport. 
The  skiing  of  these  peasants  was  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  home  of  the  Nansens  and 
among  their  friends,  nntil,  at  last,  their 
parents  behaved  like  trumps  and  promised  to 
subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  peasants  to  remain  in 
Christiania  to  teach  the  young  blood  properly 
the  "gentle  art." 

This  was  the  first  of  great  beginnings.  In 
the  following  year,  1S78,  a  club  was  fonnded 
under  the  auspices  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  who 


claimed  a  name,  now  one  of  distinction,  and 
called  themselves  the  Christiania  Ski  Club, 
which,  even  at  this  day,  retains  upon  its 
active  list  the  names  of  most  of  the  original 
founders.  Every  year,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  have  held  a  meeting  ;  once 
or  twice  only  has  the  weather  been  their 
enemy,  although  I  have  no  right  to  comment 
on  the  climate,  for  when  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  Winter 
Derby,  the  cold  temperature  and  the  dry 
atmosphere  were  absolute  perfection.  I 
could  have  chosen  no  better  day  to  see  the 
jumping  contest  at  its  best.  But  in  1899 
the  meteorological  arbiter  had  a  chronic 
crankiness,  persisting  in  spoiling  the  crisp- 
ness  of  the  snow,  and  causing  the  umpires 
to  postpone  the  contest  for  three  weeks, 
owing  to  the  repeated  thaw.  Therefore,  let 
me  say  a  word,  before  going  further,  to 
those  who  intend  to  see  the  sports  next 
year.  In  the  first  place,  be  sure  to  inquire 
before  starting,  as  to  whether  the  chances 
are  likely  to  be  favourable,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  loophole  for  disappointment. 
Had  we  not  experienced  last  year,  in  Eng- 
land, the  bite  of  snow  in  February,  we 
might  have  supposed  tliat  it  was  rather  late 
in  the  winter  for  the  Norwegians  to  rely 
with  any  confidence  for  a  good  "  folire,"  or 
layer  of  snow.  But  this  month  is  the  most 
favourable  ;  the  falls  have  ceased,  and  the 
cold  winds  have  spent  themselves  at  this 
season.  But  there  was  another  reason  for 
choosing  this  date.  In  the  early  contests  so 
few  competitors  came  from  the  town  that 
they  had  to  rely  upon  the  Telemarken 
peasants  to  make  the  contest  an  interesting 
one  to  watch.  As  I  have  said  before,  these 
rustics  travelled  dnring  the  first  week  of 
every  February  to  join  in  the  annual  market ; 
during  the  second  they  had  enough  leisure 
to  wait  until  the  jumping  competitions  were 
over.  For  a  long  time  they  had  it  entirely 
their  own  way,  they  were  the  only  prize- 
winners. Then  came  one  person  out  of 
Christiania,  who  stemmed  and  turned  the 
southern  tide  of  victory.  The  Telemarken 
boys  w^ere  beaten  by  a  Christiania  com- 
petitor. The  enthusiasm  of  the  neighbours 
knew  no  bounds  ;  from  that  hour  the  fellow 
was  a  hero,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  the  first  victor  out  of  the 
Telemarken  district  w^as  none  other  than 
Dr.  Nansen  himself.  However  that  may  be, 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  prize- 
wn'nners  that  did  not  hail  from  the  Tele- 
marken district,  and  he  gained  his  laurels 
down  the  slope  of   Ilusseby-bakken  (trans- 
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latecl,  the  farm  of  Hiisseby).  From  tliat  day 
the  glory  of  the  Telemarken  boys  waned, 
and  their  enthusiasm  diminished  when  they 
found  that  they  had  been  outmastered  in 
their  own  style.  In  the  first  contests 
seventy  out  of  a  hundred  came  from 
their  district ;  now,  though  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  has  doubled,  those 
that  come  from  Telemarken  hardly 
reach  two  dozen.  But  what  is  a  loss 
to  them  has  been  a  gain  to  the  king- 
dom. Through  this  sport  the  towns 
and  the  country  have  been  knit  more 
closely  together.  From  Throndhjem 
— one  might  say  the  furthest  north 
of  the  kingdom — come  many  zealous 
competitors  to  vie  with  the  Southrons 
on  their  own  ground,  and  it  was  a 
native  of  this  quarter  th  *-j  made  the 
record  jump  of  180  feet.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  cite  a 
pretty  incident  in  which  King  Oscar 
himself  was  concerned.  There  were 
many  rivals  in  the  jump  for  his 
Majesty's  prize  ;  amongst  them  was  a 


hill  on  his  skis,  paused  half  a  second  as 
he  gathered  himself  up  from  his  crouching 
position  the  moment  he  reached  the  snow 
bank,  leaped  up  into  the  air,  and,  turning  to 
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Telemarken  lad — he  was  no  more — making 
his  first  essay  with  those  of  older  standing 
and  riper  experience  than  himself  in  the 
great  jump.     But,  fearless,  he  shot  down  the 


HEIBERG,    THE    CHAMPION    SKI- 
IIUNNEU. 


the  stage  where  stood  the  royal  family 
watching  everything  with  keen  in- 
terest, took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it 
in  respect  to  the  king,  as  he  was 
dropping  from  space  once  again  to 
the  slope.  The  rough,  untrained 
peasant  thus  taught  a  lesson  to  many 
a  better  educated  subject.  Loyalty 
won  the  day,  and  none  hesitated  in 
naming  the  winner  of  the  king's  prize 
on  that  occasion.  The  king  was 
much  amused  at  the  boy  making  use 
of  the  word  "  Du "  when  thanking 
him,  as  the  second  person  singular  is 
only  mentioned  in  terms  of  familiarity. 
One  word  more,  and  then  we  will 
picture  the  competition  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  to-day.  It  is  evident  that  the 
competition  has  given  rise  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  ski,  just  as  there  are 
special  forms  of  golf  clubs.  The  first  shapes 
were  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  where,  a  tliousand 
years  ago,  people  walked  on  round  sandals, 
spiked  at  the  bottom,   like   the   nails   of   a 
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horse  when  roughed.  Then  they  were 
lengthened  and  covered  with  reindeer  skin, 
in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  cHmb  uphill ; 
in  fact,  the  shape  of  skis  depended  much 
upon  the  kind  of  country  over  which  the 
natives  had  to  wander.  In  some  instances 
the  left  ski  would  be  only  about  half  the 
length  of  the  right— that  is  to  say,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet.  The  short  skate  was 
called  andor,  but  it  could  never  be  used  in 
the  competition,  because,  although  it  would 
help  to  turn  more  quickly  along  the  flat,  it 
was  of  no  use  for  jumping  into  the  air. 
The  more  popular  forms  of  skis  are  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  generally  of  plain  and 
unvarnished  ash,  and  sometimes  grooved 
underneath,  in  the  centra,  so  as  to  secure  a 
firmer  grip  when  standing  still.  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  pattern  of  skis  at  Holmen- 
kollen  varies  very  little.  The  race  depends 
not  upon  the  tools,  but  upon  the  skill  of 
the  masters. 

There  is  an  equal  chance  for  all,  so  all  the 
Norwegian  world  turns  out  to  see  the  winnei'. 
There  is  not  the  same  nervous  excitement 
that  exists  on  an  English  racecourse,  for 
there  is  no  favourite,  because  there  is  no 
betting.     Eather  it  may  be  called  a  family 


picnic,  in  which  all  come  out  to  enjoy  sport 


A    FAIR   C0RNP:R. 

in  the  truest  fashion— a  sport  in  which  the 
peasant  and  the  barrister  will  vie  with  each 
other,  quite  irrespective  of  their  stcitm  or 
profession.^\There  is  nothing  but  harmony, 
and  there  are  no  cadgers.  Holmenkollen 
may  be  called  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
Mecca  of  the  Norwegians;  all  are  pilgrims 
moving  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  one  long 
procession  up  the  same  hill  and  towards  the 
same  goal.  Some  ascend  by 
means  of  the  electric  cable  tram- 
way, for  Christiania  is  well  up- 
to-date  in  machinery ;  others 
drive  up  in  sledges,  from  the 
smart  landau  to  the  primitive 
timber-cart ;  the  remainder  travel 
up  on  foot  on  skis,  ladies  as  well 
as  men. 

The  ski-lobning  competition 
continues  for  three  days,  of 
which  the  second  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  ;  the  first  and  the 
last  are  nominally  steeplechases, 
varying  from  two  to  four  Nor- 
wegian miles,  Avhich  represent 
from  fourteen  to  thirty  of  our 
English  miles.  A  course  has 
been  chosen  beforehand  and 
marked  out  by  red  ribbon  hang- 
ing from  the  larches  that  line 
tlie  route.  The  racers  set  off 
on  a  kind  of  paper-chase,  being 
guided  here  and  there  bystewards 
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who  stand  along  the  route.  All  travel  on 
the  same  line,  so  that  all  have  to  start  at 
different  times  from  a  point  that  will  also 
be  the  finish.  To  the  spectators  this  is  of 
advantage,  for  they  can  watch  the  continuous 
stream  of  starters  and  remain  idly  at  tlie 
spot  until  the  first  of  those  returning  home 
appear  in  siglit.  Each  competitor  has  his 
particular  number  fastened  in  front  like  a 
large  linen  breastplate,  with  the  figures  in 
black.  He  comes  to  the  starting-point  witli 
his  coat  thrown  over  his  shoulders  ;  he  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  doctor  as  medi- 
cally in  fit  training  to  enter  for  the  race. 
The  umpire  sits  at  a  table  by  his  side,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  starter,  for  he  is 
almost  hidden  under  his  furs  tiiat  cover  his 
body  and  head.  He  gives  the  caution,  and 
a  friend  carefully 
takes  off  the  ski- 
runner's  jacket. 
Still  the  umpire 
looks  at  the  second- 
hand of  his  watch. 
There  is  silence,  the 
word  *'  Go  !  "  is 
given,  and  the 
starter,  who  has 
been  craning  his 
neck  forward  ready 
for  the  word,  sets 
off  without  another 
pause.  Mark  his 
chilled  face,  his 
straining  nerve,  as 
he  sets  off  at  a  flying 
hop ;  he  means  to 
win,  though  all  the 
competitors  before 
and  after  him  are 
equally  determined. 

There  is  an  encouraging  word  given  here 
and  there,  but  no  shouting  ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  united  cry  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Amongst  the  runners  are 
soldiers,  distinguished  by  their  somewhat 
baggy  trousers  and  the  blue  lining  down  the 
seam.  They  perhaps  receive  more  notice 
from  their  friends  than  the  rest ;  it  is  a 
gentle  chaff  thrown  at  the  N.C.O.  ;  he  smiles 
as  he  presses  forward  and  hurls  the  banter 
back.  He  does  not  look  elegant ;  one  gains 
the  impression  of  a  kangaroo  hopping  aw^ay 
from  the  crowd.  He  w^orks  vigorously  with 
the  sticks  he  holds  in  his  liands,  and  struggles 
up  tlie  narrow  path  which  winds  through 
the  forest  in  front.  He  is  soon  lost  sight 
of,  and  anotlier  lias  taken  his  place.  So 
they  travel,  one  behind  the  other,  over  the 


worst  possible  kind  of  country,  a  steep  de- 
cline twisting  like  a  corkscrew  between  the 
irregularly  planted  self-sown  firs,  shooting 
over  some  buried  fallen  trunk,  clinjbing  over 
hedges  and  stakes,  every  moment  running 
imminent  risk  of  an  accident,  or  at  least  of 
a  broken  ski. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  this  procession 
continues.  The  idlers  look  at  their 
watches.  The  first  of  the  runners  should 
be  returning.  They  gather  together  on  the 
frozen  lake  by  the  winning-post.  There  is 
a  movement  among  the  trees  yonder  —  a 
figure,  a  man,  a  runner,  and  he  slides  down 
a  little  slope  nearer  and  nearer,  liardly  able 
to  drag  himself  along,  and  sweating  in  spite 
of  the  freezing  cold.  Only  a  hundred  yards 
more,  he  is  going  to  fall,  the  people  raise  a 
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shout,  he  plucks  up  fresh  courage  and 
reaches  the  post,  where  some  friend  is  ready 
to  hold  him  up  in  his  exhaustion.  He  has 
done  well,  for  six  is  his  number.  But  close 
behind  him  is  anothei',  ])etter  still,  who 
w^ears  tlie  number  eleven,  showing  that  he 
has  passed  all  the  competitors  that  started 
before  him,  save  the  first  one  home.  So 
they  return,  all  in  different  stages  of  ex- 
haustion, but  the  people  are  (juiet.  They 
do  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the  last  starter, 
preferring  to  keep  themselves  fresh  for  the 
next  day.  And  they  are  wise,  for  the 
Monday  is  the  Blue  Iliband  day,  when  every 
one  goes  to  Holmenkollen.  They  start 
early,  before  it  is  light,  in  order  to  find  a 
seat  or  standing-place  from  where  they  can 
watch  the  great  jump.     For  myself,  I  was 
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very  fortunate,  not  Being  called  upon  to 
hurrj.  The  Winter  Tourist  Club  had  con- 
siderately given  to  me  a  "  paddock  "  ticket, 
a  diamond-shaped  card  which  I  pinned  to 
my  buttonhole  and  keep  to  this  day.  It 
gave  me  a  royal  passage  everywhere,  so  that 
when  I  arrived  on  the  scene  the  crowd  had 
already  found  their  places  some  time  before. 
The  first  of  those  whom  I  met  was  the 
president,  Herr  Y.  Heiberg,  the  champion 
ski-runner.  Short  but  wiry,  he  stood  per- 
fectly at  home  on  his  skis  w^hile  I  photo- 
graphed him.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  never 
had  an  accident,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  hardly  a  bone  in  his  body  which  has  not 
been  broken,  and  yet  he  still  skies  !  There 
must  be  a  real  fascination  in  the  sport,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  his  worst  accident 
was  when  he  fell  into  a  crevasse  whilst 
climbing,  and  was  picked  up  for  dead.  He  is 
a  man  of  many  lives.  I  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Nansen,  from  whom  I  learnt  the 
history  of  the  placie,  and  who  was  kind 
enough  to  introduce  me  to  Captain  Johansen, 
Dr.  Hansen's  right-hand  man  during  the 
voyage  of  the  Fram. 

The  contest  was  about  to  commence ; 
everybody  w^as  expectant,  the  open  space  that 
had  been  cleared  in  the  wood  for  the  com- 
petition looked  like  the  neck  of  a  marble 
statue  around  which  hung  the  black  locks  of 
the  climbing  firs.  On  either  side  the  people 
stood  on  stages,  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
snow-covered  lake  where  the  crowd  formed 
into  a  horseshoe  shape,  all  warmly  clad,  all 
patiently  humorous,  awaiting  some  accident, 
and  soberly  demonstrative.  They  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  group  of  students 
attending  a  lecture,  rather  than  a  crowd  bent 
on  excitement.  Half  way  up  the  hill  jutted 
out  a  square  bank  of  snow,  the  platform, 
from  which  the  competitors  took  their  jump. 
The  men  of  Telemarken  had  taught  the 
people  of  Christiania  another  lesson  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  this  bank.  Formerly,  the 
home  rivals  made  their  bank  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  but  the  peasants  laughed  at  them, 
wondered  why  they  always  built  it  up  in  so 
dangerous  a  spot,  and  taught  them  the  better 
plan.  Although  it  might  seem  to  be  less 
dangerous  to  have  the  leap  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  the  Telemarkens  were  right,  as  the 
jumpers  had  to  fall  on  flat  ground,  whereas, 
with  the  bank  half  way  up  the  hill,  any 
clumsy  jumper  would  fall  on  the  slope,  but 
with  less  of  a  jar. 

A  flag  is  raised,  a  melancholy  bugle  is 
sounded,  and  a  man  is  seen  rushing  down 
the  steep  incline  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 


He  is  bending  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ledge  of  the  bank,  his  knees  slightly  bent 
and  the  right  in  advance  of  the  left.  The 
bank  breaks  his  pace,  he  flings  himself  high 
into  the  air,  swings  his  arms  to  keep  his 
balance,  straightens  his  legs,  and  descends  on 
the  slope  below,  to  continue  the  rest  of  the 
journey  in  splendid  style,  with  his  skis 
parallel  and  close  to  each  other.  He  shoots 
over  the  flat  space  at  the  bottom  straight  on 
toward  the  crowd  ;  he  will  break  into  them 
and  scatter  them — an  empty  alarm,  for  with 
a  wonderful  knack  he  swings  round,  stops 
dead,  and  watches  the  efforts  of  those  who 
come  after  him  without  concern.  One  after 
the  other  they  come  in  quick  succession,  just 
like  so  many  bullets  fired  from  a  Maxim  gun 
at  the  same  target.  There  are  no  accidents, 
but  there  are  many  falls,  and  the  people  are 
amused.  The  man  has  made  a  false  jump, 
he  cannot  save  himself,  he  is  in  the  air,  his 
skis  are  crossed,  he  struggles  to  keep  his 
balance,  in  vain.  He  stumbles  forward  and 
plunges  into  the  snow.  He  turns  a  somer- 
sault, kicks  up  a  fog  of  powdered  snow  all 
around  him,  is  lost  to  sight.  A  storm-cloud 
seems  to  be  racing  down  to  the  bottom,  until 
the  veil  of  white  powder  disappears,  and  the 
crestfallen  athlete  is  discovered  floundering 
about  with  a  snapped  ski,  or  with  his  long 
heels  so  deep  dug  into  the  ground  that  he  is 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  stocks,  until  someone 
kindly  helps  him  out,  with  his  clothes  white 
as  a  miller's.  The  track  is  quickly  beaten 
down  again  by  those  who  line  the  path. 
Then  others,  not  discouraged,  try  to  show  a 
better  skill.  At  the  end  of  all,  when  the 
cold  begins  to  nip  the  faces  of  even  the  most 
warmly  clad,  the  umpires  join  hands  and  do 
the  jump  together  in  real  professional  style. 
They  have  their  imitators  behind  them,  with 
a  form  less  perfect  and  less  graceful.  They 
come  in  twos  ;  they  come  also  in  threes  ;  one 
drops  neatly,  but  his  colleagues  tumble  badly ; 
he  sees  them,  is  unnerved,  and  himself  joins 
the  triple  dehiwle,  three  ill-formed  snowballs, 
until  the  lake  is  reached. 

The  day  is  over,  the  people  break  the  ring, 
as  they  do  at  Lord's  when  the  stumps  are 
drawn.  We  are  all  on  the  move,  some  to 
enjoy  a  midday  meal  in  the  quaint  Holmen- 
kollen  hotel,  the  rest  moving  down  in  one 
endless  line  of  sledges  and  pedestrians. 
There  is  a  little  pressing  forward,  but  not 
much  racing,  for  the  policeman  is  the 
dictator  of  the  road,  as  in  England,  and 
the  people  have  to  keep  in  file,  a  picture 
of  a  modern  descent  from  Ararat  after  the 
Deluge. 
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■     FREEMASONRY. 

By  FRED  W.  CROWE,* 

Author  of ''Masonic  Clothing  and  Regalia,''  "  7'he  Master  Mason's  Handhoolcs,"  etc. 


OF  all  the  many  great  and  beneficent 
societies  which  endeavour  to  decrease 
this  world's  sorrows  and  increase  its 
happiness,  there  is  probably  none  that  can 
compare  in  antiquity,  universality,  or  liber- 
ality with  that  great  Brotherhood  known  as 
"  The  Ancient  and  Honourable  Fraternity  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.'' 

Some  three  hundred  years  ago  the  "  Schaw 
Statutes"  (which  were  only  discovered  in  the 
old  charter-chest  of  Eglinton  Castle  and 
published  in  1861)  contained  the  following 
statement :  "  Item,  it  is  thocht  neidfull  and 
expedient  be  my  lord  warden  generall,  that 
Edinburgh  sal  be  in  all  tyme  cuming  as  of 
befoir,  the  first  and  principal  lodge  in 
Scotland,  and  that  Kilwynning  be  the  secund 
lodge,  as  of  befoir  is  notourlie  manifest  in 
our  awld  antient  writtis."  This  famous 
lodge  at  Edinburgh,  known  as  "Mary's 
Chapel,"  has,  fortunately,  its  minute  books 
from  1599,  and  so  preserves  an  evidence  of 
continuity  which  no  other  lodge  in  the  world 
can  boast.  In  England  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Edward  Conder  have  proved  that  a  lodge 
was  connected  with  the  Mason's  Company  of 
London  in  1621 ;  and  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
Elias  Ashmole,  who  visited  this  lodge  in 
1682,  has  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  was 
"made  a  Free  Mason  at  Warrington  in 
Lancashire"  on  October  16th,  1646.  So 
much  for  our  antiquity,  in  estimating  which 


*  Copyright,   1901,  by  Ward,  Lock   and  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  confined 
myself  to  authenticated  facts  only,  and  left 
to  the  credulous  those  fables  which  claim 
every  celebrated  personage,  from  our  great 
forefather  Adam  downwards,  as  members  of 
the  Fraternity. 

As  to  universality,  practically  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
despotic  Russia,  lodges  may  be  found  in  full 
work,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  and  their  membership  includes  tliose  of 
every  creed,  colour,  and  race— Christians, 
Jews,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Mohammedans,  etc., 
who  meet  around  our  altars  to  acknowledge 
tlie  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man. 

In  liberality  our  society  stands  facile 
princeps,  for,  in  round  numbers,  we  dispense 
ill  charity  and  benevolence  an  average  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  day  in  BJngland 
alone;  and  when  the  contributions  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  our  Colonies,  America,  and 
other  countries  are  added,  the  total  must.be 
enormous. 

This  liberality  is  the  more  astonishing 
because,  in  spite  of  a  common  delusion  to  the 
contrary,  Freemasonry  as  such  is  neither 
a  charitable  institution  nor  a  benevolent 
society.  No  man  shonld  be  received  into  its 
ranks  unless  tliere  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  he  will  never  want  to  draw  one  penny 
from  its  funds,  directly  or  indirectly.  So  far 
from  this,  he  is  expected  to  contribute  some- 
thing, according  to  his  ability  and  means, 
towards   its    resources.      Freemasonry   is   a 
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"  system  of  morality,"  but  charity,  in  its  best 
sense,  is  an  outward  expression  of  Masonic 
tenets,  and  is  intended,  primarily,  for  those 
of  its  members  who,  from  unavoidable  and 
unforeseen  circumstances  of  calamity  and 
misfortune,  are  plunged  into  poverty  and 
distress  ;  for  their  widows  and  orphans  or 
other  relatives  and  dependents.  The  wants 
of  these  first  claimants  being  satisfied, 
Freemasonry  then  turns  her  attention  to  the 
sufferers  by  war,  famine,  pestilence,  flood, 
earthquake,  or  shipwreck,  and  with  no 
niggard  hand  applies  herself  to  the  truly 
Masonic  task  of  alleviating,  as  far  as  may  be, 
human  pain  and  misery,  and  thus  justifies  her 
existence  in  spite  of  all  the  fulminations 
directed  agahist  her  by  papal  bulls  and  priestly 
councils. 

The  origin  of  lodges  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  though  probably  they  owe  a  mixed 
descent  from  the  "Ancient  Mysteries" 
common  to  all  the  old  religions,  and  from 
the  Roman  Collegia  or  Guilds,  from  which 
sprang  the  Fraternities  of  Master  Builders, 
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who  erected  the  great  cathedrals  of  which 
Europe  is  so  justly  proud. 

Concerning  Gra7id  Lodges,  however,  there 
is  no  uncertainty  possible,  for  the  very  first 
organisation  of  the  kind  was  formed  in 
London  in  1717  by  four,  or  more,  old  lodges 
then  existing  there,  and  this  English  Grand 
Lodge  is  the  parent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  every  other  Grand  Lodge  in  the  world. 

Eoyalty  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  our  Fraternity  in  this  country,  and 
under  our  present  Grand  Master  the  numbers 
who  have  ranged  themselves  under  its  ban- 
ners have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
When  His  Majesty  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
became  our  Euler,  in  1874,  there  were  about 
1,400  lodges  on  our  roll,  whilst  during  his 
twenty-five  years  of  office  the  number  has 
increased  to  over  2,800.  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  was  Grand  Patroness  of  the 
Order,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  our  charities. 
H.R.H.theDuke  of  Connaught  is  aPast  Grand 
Master,  and  also  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Sussex  and  of  Bombay  ;  whilst  their  late 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes 
of  Albany  and  of  Clarence 
were  also  amongst  our  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Masters. 

King  Oscar  IL  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  his  son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  are  the 
heads  of  Freemasonry  in 
those  countries,  and  a 
similar  rule  obtains  in  Den- 
mark, whilst  in  Germany 
H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Prussia  is  the  Protector  of 
the  three  principal  Grand 
Lodges  at  Berlin.  The 
esteem  in  which  the  Order 
is  held  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  evinced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  civil 
knighthood,  the  "  Order  of 
Charles  XIII.,"  which  is 
conferred  on  its  members 
alone. 

Of  the  Royal  Brethren 
of  former  days  may  be 
named  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (Grand  Master 
1782-90) ;  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Sussex ;  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Kent ;  King  George  lY .  ; 
King  William  lY.  ;  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia  ; 
the  Emperors  William  I.  and 
Frederick  of  Germany  ;  and 
Napoleon   I.,    thus  bearing 
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out  the  proud  boast  of  the  old 
"  Apprentice  Song  "  : — 

Great  Kings,   Dukes  and  Lords 

Have  laid  by  their  swords 
Our  mystery  to  put  a  good  grace  on 

And  ne'er  been  ashamed 

To  hear  themselves  named 
With  a  Free  and  an  Accepted  Mason. 

The  home  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  is  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  W.C.,  and  its 
great  Hall — now  far  too  small 
for  the  demands  on  its  space — 
with  its  fine  proportions,  its 
handsome  decorations,  and  its 
fine  series  of  portraits  of  the 
various  Gi'and  Masters,  is  well 
worthy  of  its  purpose.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the 
early  period  of  its  existence,  this 
Hall  was  the  only  large  room 
in  London  that  could  be  utilised 
for  concerts,  etc.,  and  many  a 
famous  performance  has  been 
given  within  its  walls  ;  but  it  is 
now  entirely  reserved  to  Masonic 
uses. 

Here,  in  a  series  of  lofty  and 
well  ventilated  rooms,  a  staff  of 
officials,  headed  by  the  popular 
and  ever-courteous  Grand  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  E.  Letchworth,  F.S.A., 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  Order, 
wdiich  keep  all  concerned  briskly 
employed.  Day  by  day  corre- 
spondence requiring  prompt  at- 
tention pours  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  for  it  may  be  as 
truly  said  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  as  of  the  British  Empire,  that 
the  sun  never  sets  upon  its  dominions. 

Another  popular  delusion  with  regard  to 
Freemasonry  is  that  it  exists  principally  for 
the  consumption  of  good  dinners,  in  which 
it  rivals  the  Worshipful  Aldermen  of  our 
Metropolis  and  other  great  cities.  Now,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  taken  as  a  body, 
Freemasons  enjoy  a  good  dinner  as  much  as 
any  other  section  of  the  community,  but  not 
more  so,  and  many  of  the  country  lodges  only 
have  one  banquet  in  each  year,  that  being  on 
the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  new 
Worshipful  Master.  Doubtless  in  olden 
times  more  licence  prevailed  in  lodges,  as  it 
did  in  all  ranks  of  society  ;  but  the  Order 
has  progressed  with  the  times,  and  an 
important  factor  in  its  advancement  is  the 
custom  of  building  in  every  town  a  hall  for 
the  exclusive  purposes  of  Freemasonry, 
instead  of,  as  formerlyj  meeting  at  hotels. 
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HIS    MAJESTY,    KING    KDWAKD    VII.,    IN    MASONIC    DRESS. 

As  a  proof  of  a  better  state  of  things,  it 
will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
hear  that  Freemasonry  has  a  great  and 
growing  literature  of  its  own,  comprising 
many  thousands  of  volumes  ;  whilst  every 
country  has  at  least  one — if  not  more — 
Masonic  journal.  The  older  school  of 
Masonic  writers  were  most  ready  to  claim 
Noah,  Euclid,  Julius  Cyesar,  or  any  other 
notable  man  of  sacral  or  profane  history,  as 
brothers  of  the  mystic  tie,  but  of  late  years 
what  is  known  as  the  "  authentic  school "  of 
Masonic  historians  has  come  into  existence, 
who  decline  to  commit  themselves  to  any 
statement  not  supported  by  I'easonable  docu- 
mentary or  other  evidence.  Of  this  school, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hughan,  P.G.D.Eng.,  etc.,  is 
practically  the  founder,  having  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  all  succeeding  students  in 
almost  every  department  of  Masonic  research, 
whilst  some  branches — as,  for  example,  the 
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"  Old  Charges  " — he  has  made  absohitelj  his 
own. 

These  ''Old  Charges"  are  the  MS.  con- 
stitutions of  the  old  Operative  Masons,  and 
are  usually  written,  with  more  or  less 
artistic  elaboration,  on  long,  narrow  scrolls 
of  vellum  or  parchment,  and  those  already 
discovered  range  from  the  "  Regius  MS."  of 
the  fourteenth  century  to  the  "Gateshead 
MS."  and  others  of  early  eighteenth  century 
w^ork.  These  interesting  old  documents 
usually  begin  with  an  invocation  to  the 
Trinity,  and  then  go  on  to  rehearse  a  mythical 


The  lesser  known  walks  of  Masonic  re- 
search are  numerous,  and  amongst  them  may 
be  named  the  study  of  the  origin  and  varia- 
tions of  the  regalia,  from  the  long  leather 
apron  worn  by  the  Operative  Mason  to  the 
splendour  of  blue,  purple,  crimson,  green, 
and  gold  that  now  bedecks  the  Grand  Officers 
of  the  various  Grand  Lodges  of  the  world. 
Another  branch  is  the  study  of  the  diplomas 
of  membership  issued  by  nearly  every  Grand 
Lodge  to  its  members  after  their  admission 
to  the  Order.  These  are  of  extreme  interest 
from  their  symbolism,  their  record  of  lodges. 
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history  of  the  origin  of  geometry,  and  con- 
clude with  a  code  of  laws  for  Masters  and 
Craftsmen.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hughan, 
an  illustration  of  the  concluding  portion 
of  one  of  these  "Old  Charges"  of  circa 
A.D.  1583,  known  as  the  "Grand  Lodge  MS. 
No.  1,"  is  reproduced. 

The  leading  Masonic  authors  of  the  day 
include  Mr.  R.  F.  Gould  ;  Mr.  D.  Murray 
Lyon,  the  veteran  Emeritus  Grand  Secretary 
of  Scotland  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Speth  ;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Whytehead  ;  Mr.  H.  Ry lands,  and  many 
others, 


and  the  autographs  which,  in  many  instances, 
are  appended  to  them  by  officers  of  Grand  or 
subordinate  lodges. 

The  practical  value  of  Freemasonry  in 
time  of  need  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  and  even  the  stress  of  battle  has  not 
hardened  the  heart  against  a  Brother's  sign 
of  distress.  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  well-known 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Europe,"  related 
an  authentic  anecdote  concerning  the  famous 
attack  on  the  Redan  during  the  Crimean 
war  : — 

"  During  that  assault  an   English   officer 
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led  a  small  party  of  soldiers  up  to  one  of  the 
guns  placed  in  a  recess  of  the  Eedan,  and 
most  of  the  men  fell  before  the  fire  with 
which  they  were  received.  The  others  were 
met  by  a  body  of  Eussians,  and  the  English 
officer  was  about  to  be  bayoneted,  when  he 


chanced  to  catch  the  hand  of  the  Russian 
officer,  and  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
give  him  a  Masonic  grip.  The  Eussian  in 
a  moment  struck  up  the  bayonets  of  his 
soldiers,  led  his  newly  found  Brother  to  the 
rear,  and  treated  him  with  the  kindness  of  a 
Mason." 

An  old  clerical  friend  of  mine  vouches  for 
the  following  : — 

During  the  gold  fever  in  California  an 
acquaintance  of  his  found  himself  in  the 
harbour   of    San    Francisco   with    his   ship 
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Founder  of  the  Authentic  School  of  Modern  Masonry. 
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THE    HON.    J.    HOZIEH,    M.P. 
Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland. 

laden  for  return,  but  every  seaman  had 
deserted.  The  captain  made  inquiries  in 
every  direction,  and  at  last  ascertained  that 
some  of  his  men  were  hidden  in  a  crimp's 
house  in  the  dreaded  Chinese  quarter.  The 
case  was  desperate,  and  so  he  took  his  life  in 
his  hand  and  went  to  the  house  in  question, 
hoping  to  get  some  of  them  to  return  to  the 
ship.  The  room  he  found  crowded  with  men 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  recognised,  knives  were  drawn,  and  his 
last  hour  appeared  to  have  arrived.     By  a 
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Heaven-sent  inspiration,  however,  he  made  a 
certain  sign,  wherenpon  three  or  four  men  at 
once  left  the  crowd  and  placed  themselves 
on  his  side,  and  thev  not  only  got  him  safely 
away  himself,  bnt  induced  enough  men  to 
return  with  him  to  work  his  ship  home  again. 
Even  during  the  present  war  the  tie  of 
the  Brotlierhood  has  been  recognised  botli 
by  Boers  and  Englishmen.  A  colonel  of  a 
Canadian  regiment  at  Modder  River,  on  a 
Sunday  morning  stroll,  strayed  too  far  from 
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his  camp,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
covered  by  the  rifle  of  a  Boer.  By  a  for- 
tunate impulse  he  made  the  customary  sign, 

and  cried   out,  "Don't  shoot,  ."     The 

Boer  immediately  threw  down  his  gun  and 
hurried  to  tlie  colonel,  informing  him  that 
he  belonged  to  "  De  Broederband  "  in  Pre- 
toria, and  was  a  member  of  General  Cronje's 
staff.  He  begged  him  to  return  at  once  to 
his  camp,  and  made  him  accept  a  valuable 
coin  as  a  souvenir  of  his  escape. 

The  English  "  Rising   Sun "  Lodge  was 


allowed  to  meet  at  Bloemfontein  throughout 
the  war,  and  this  as  a  special  exception  to 
the  rule  that  no  civilians  were  allowed  to  be 
out  after  8  p.m. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Lodge 
"  Yryheid,"  it  is  said  that  not  one  remains, 
all  having  fallen  in  action.  The  same  fate 
befell  all  the  officers  of  the  Ermolo  Lodge. 
We  are  told  that  although  four  lodges  in 
Natal  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Boers, 
no  damage  was  done  to  any  of  the  buildings. 
The  following  interest- 
ing extract  from  the 
American  Tyler  gives  a 
further  proof  of  this 
statement : — 

"  The  Masons  of  Dun- 
dee, one  of  the  Natal 
towns  in  the  possession 
of  the  Boers,  recently 
erected  a  very  handsome 
Masonic  temple,  and  the 
structure  was  religiously 
respected  by  the  Boers, 
though  at  one  time  some 
rebels  attempted  to  loot 
the  furniture.  The  only 
Englishman  left  in  Dun- 
dee (allowed  to  remain 
with  his  wife,  who  w^as 
nursing  a  sick  person) 
learned  of  the  attempted 
looting,  and,  being  a 
Mason,  notified  a  Boer 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
Mason.-  The  Boer  com- 
municated at  once  with 
the  Commandant,  and  a 
guard  was  placed  over 
the  building,  which  has 
remained  intact  ever 
since.  Shortly  after  the 
town  of  Dundee  was 
taken  possession  of  by 
the  Boers,  a  Grand 
Lodge  certificate  was 
discovered  lying  outside 
an  Englishman's  house,  in  the  mud— the 
exodus  liaving  been  so  sudden  that  everyone 
left  with  what  they  stood  in.  This  fact 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Boer  Com- 
mandant, Avho  happened  to  be  a  Mason,  and 
this  building,  too,  had  a  guard  placed  over 
it  and  was  one  of  the  few  houses  whose 
sanctity  was  respected." 

A  large  number  of  the  British  officers  now 
or  recently  in  the  Transvaal  are  members 
of  our  Fraternity,  including  Lords  Roberts, 
Kitchener,    Methuen,    and    Castletown,    Sir 
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Charles  Warren,  and    others  amongst  their 
numbers. 

The  great  glory  of  Freemasonry,  however, 
is  its  benevolent  organisation,  which  includes 
"The  Royal  Masonic  Institute  for  GMs," 
"  The  Royal  Masonic  Institute  for  Boys,"  and 
"  The  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution 
for  Aged  Freemasons  and  Widows  of  Free- 


masons." There  is  also  the  "  Mark  Benevo- 
lent Fund  "  in  connection  with  the  "  Mark 
Degree,"  and  almost  every  province  has  its 
own  local  societies,  but  the  three  first 
named  are  the  chief.  The  "  Girls'  School," 
as  it  is  more  briefly  termed,  was  founded  in 
1788,  the  "  Boys'  "  in  1798,  and  the  "  Benevo- 
lent "  in   1842.      At  the  Centenary  of  the 
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Girls'  School  the  splendid  sum  of  £51,500 
was  raised,  the  celebration  being  presided 
over  by  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
M.W.G.M.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  "  Benevolent,"  at  its  Jubilee 
in  1892,  raised  £69,000.  This,  however,  was 
eclipsed  by  the  Centenary  of  the  ''Boys'," 
in  1898,  again  under  the  presidency  of  our 
Royal  Grand  Master,  when  the  enormous 
amount  of  £142,000  was  contributed  to 
enable  the  committee,  in  addition  to  then- 
ordinary  expenditure,  to  build  the  magni- 
ficent new  buildings  (here  illustrated  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Morrison 
McLeod)  at  Bushey,  Herts,  to  replace  the 
overcrowded  existing  buildings  at  AVood 
Green,  N.  The  extent  of  the  estate  is  about 
sixty-seven  acres,  and  there  will  be  accom- 
modation for  500  boys.  The  Girls'  School 
provides  for  about  250  pupils,  and  the 
"Benevolent  Insti- 
tution "  for  some 
200  aged  Free- 
masons and  250 
widows. 

Whilst  such  mag- 
nificent proofs  of 
the  practical  i-esults 
of  Masonic  teach- 
ings are  in  evidence, 
the  most  sceptical 
of  those  who  de- 
ride all  "  secret 
societies"  must 
stand  reproved  and 
abashed,  and  learn 
to  respect  if  they 
cannot  understand. 

On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original 
or  "Craft  Ma- 
sonry "  there  has 
been  built  a  super- 
structure of  other 
grades,  and  rites 
which  are  almost 
bewildering  in  their 
number.  Some 
possess  undoubted 
antiquity,  and  some 
are  but  of  mush- 
r  0  0  m  g  r  0  ^v  t  h  . 
Amongst  the  most 
esteemed  of  these 
additional  degrees 
are  the  "Royal 
Arch,"  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted 
Scottish      Rite  " 


(which,  by  the  way,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Scotland),  the  "  Mark  Master 
Mason,"  the  "Royal  Order  of  Scotland," 
and  the  "Masonic  and  Military  Order  of 
Knights  Templars."  All  these  have  separate 
organisations  of  their  own,  but,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Craft  and  its  roll  of  nearly  one 
hundred  Grand  Lodges  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, their  number  is  small. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  the  prefix 
"Free"  to  the  word  "Masonry."  One 
class  of  students  considers  that  the  term 
means  "to  be  free  to  act  as  a  Freemason," 
and  the  other  "  a  freedom  from  certain  dis- 
abilities "  ;  in  other  words,  "  free  to  "  or 
"  free  from "  concisely  represents  the  two 
views,  which,  so  far,  have  not  been  reconciled, 
but  remain  as  interesting  points  for  dis- 
cussion. 
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A  GREY,  watery  sky,  through  which 
there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
sun.  A  sloping  and  a  muddy  field. 
A  large  crowd.  I  suppose  it  is  attributable 
to  the  proximity  of  the  village  ;  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  there  would  be  such  a  gathering. 
A  long  line  of  vehicles  in  the  adjoining  lane 
— principally  dog-carts.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  be  as  full  as  they  can  hold,  occasionally 
fuller.  Philipson  informs  me  that  the 
occupants  of  these  vehicles  intend  to  follow 
the  hunt  by  road  ;  he  adds  that  they  will 
probably  see  more  of  it  than  we  shall.  His 
observation  occasions  me  surprise.  If  it  be 
possible  to  hunt  in  a  comfortable  dog-cart, 
along  decent  roads,  in  a  civilised  manner, 
why  should  he  have  induced  me  to  spend 
a  guinea  on  the  hire  of  an  animal  which,  I 
am  convinced,  is  of  uncertain  temper  ? 

I  was  aware  that  meets  were  popular 
functions,  but  I  had  no  notion  they  were 
so  popular  as  this.  It  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  only  about  twenty  miles 
from  town,  but  the  place  is  inundated  by 
what  can  only  be  described  as  an  actual 
rabble.  Men  and  boys,  and  even  women 
and  girls,  hue  the  hedges,  many  of  them 
without  hats,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
bonnets.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  have 
turned  out  en  masse.  They  escorted  us 
from  the  station  much  in  the  fashion  in 
which  a  crowd  escorts  a  regimental  band 
through  the  streets  of  London,  only  they 
got  in  our  way  much  more  than  the  crowd 
is  ever  allowed  to  get  in  the  way  of  the 
band.  There  was  no  footpath  in  the  lane, 
and  I  am  sure  that  sometimes  as  many  as 
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half  a  dozen  people  were  under  my  horse's 
feet  at  once.  A  strong  feeling  of  sociabihty 
seems  to  reign  among  the  spectators  ;  and, 
as  several  of  them  are  shouting  to  each 
other  right  across  the  field,  the  noise  is 
considerable.  Some  of  the  remarks  which 
fall  upon  my  ears  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  flattering  by  the  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
present  who  are  members  of  the  Imnt. 
Among  all  these  people  the  horsemen  seem 
to  be  in  an  insignificant  minority.  Yet 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  them,  too. 

In  a  cleared  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  is  a  cart.  It  looks  very  much  like 
the  carts  whicli  are  used  to  convey  bulls 
through  thoroughfares  in  town.  Only,  un- 
like those,  this  is  roofed  over.  It  is  also 
more  elegantly  fashioned.  The  wheels, 
which  are  tolerably  clean,  are  painted  bright 
scarlet,  while  the  cart  itself  is  chastely 
decorated  in  two  shades  of  green.  Some 
little  distance  behind  it,  in  the  charge  of 
the  huntsman  and  two  whippers-in,  are  the 
hounds.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those 
sagacious  animals  appear  to  me  to  be  taking 
less  interest  in  the  proceedings  than  One 
might  reasonably  expect. 

Presently  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
weighs,  perhaps,  seventeen  or  eighteen  stone, 
and  who  is  attired  in  magnificent  apparel, 
as  befits  the  Master  of  the  Hunt,  gets  out 
of  the  carriage  in  which  he  has  driven  to 
the  ground,  and  scrambles  on  to  the  back  of 
a  horse  which  promises  weight-carrying  power 
rather  than  speed.  "  Ready,  Jenkins ! "  hecries. 
A  respectable-looking  individual,  in  a  long 
green  coat,  which  he  wears  ostentatiously 
unbuttoned  in  front,  goes  to  the  rear  of  the 
(leer-cart,  and,  presumably,  unfastens  the 
door.     A  hush,  as  of   expectation,  follows. 
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Nothing,  however,  happens.  The  man  in 
the  green  coat  seems  to  be  having  an  argu- 
ment with  something  inside  the  cart. 

"  Twist  his  tail  !  "  shouts  a  voice  in  the 
crowd— decidedly  a  boy's. 

"The  brute  won't  uncart,"  says  Philip- 
son. 

I  immediately  have  visions.  I  think  of 
the  tales  I  have  read  of  the  cruelties  which 
always  attend  stag-hunts  ;  of  the  poor, 
frenzied,  frightened  creature  tearing  madly, 
blindly,  beside  itself  with  terror,  to  escape 
the  merciless  pursuit  of  the  ferocious,  eager 
hounds.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  had  read 
somewhere  a  piteous  account  of  a  stag  which, 
in  its  agony,  had  broken  jts  heart  and  died. 
And  tliey  called  it  sport  !  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  express  myself  on  the  subject, 
there  and  then,  strongly ;  to  declare  that 
I,  for  one,  would  not  take  part  in  such 
an  orgy  of  senseless  cruelty.  I  had  my 
hand  upon  the  rein,  and  was  about  to  turn 
my  horse's  head  stationwards,  resolute  to 
forfeit  the  guinea  which  I  had  paid  for  its 
hire  rather  than  continue  to  be  a  constituent 
fraction  of  such  a  ruthless  throng,  when 
the  deer  uncarted.  I  fancy  that  the  man 
in  the  green  coat  punched  it  in  the  ribs,  or 
adopted  some  similar  means  of  persuasion. 
But  the  animal  certainly  did  get  out  of  the 
cart. 

In  appearance  it  was  not  all  my  imagina- 
tion had  pictured  it.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  deer,  but  of  what  kind  I  have  no  notion, 
I  am  no  sort  of  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
but  I  apprehend  that  this  one  was  of  a  breed 
which  does  not  run  to  size.  When  one  thinks 
of  a  stag  one  thinks  of  antlers  ;  if  that  stag 
had  antlers,  then  they  were  in  what  may  be 
described  as  an  apologetic  state.  I  protest 
that  I  saw  nothing  of  them.  What  struck 
me  most  was  the  animal's  demeanour. 
Whether  it  was  paralysed  by  fear,  or  by 
forebodings  of  the  horrible  fate  that  was  in 
store  for  it,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  When 
it  got  out  of  the  cart,  it  walked  about  a 
dozen  feet,  then  stopped  to  crop  the  grass. 
**  Hi-hi-hi-i-i !  "  shouted  the  crowd,  unneces- 
sarily, it  seemed  to  me.  Even  the  hounds 
showed  signs  of  interest.  Some  of  them 
began  to  bark  quite  noisily.  Everyone  was 
excited — except  the  deer.  It  looked  up,  as 
if  actuated  by  a  certain  indiiferent  curiosity, 
w^ent  on  about  another  dozen  feet,  then 
stopped  to  crop  the  grass  again.  The  ex- 
citement was  increasing.  At  this  rate  of 
progression  the  creature  would  be  out  of 
the  field  by  the  time  "  the  shades  of  night 
were  falling."     The  man  in  the  green  coat, 


coming  to  the  front  of  the  deer-cart,  took 
down  the  whip  wliich  was  beside  the  driver's 
seat.  With  the  whip  in  his  hand  he  walked 
after  the  deer.  When  he  had  got  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  it,  he  cracked  the  whip  in  the 
air  with  the  report  of  a  pistol-shot.  The 
deer  looked  up,  as  if  surprised  and  even 
pained  at  such  conduct.  The  man  cracked 
the  whip  a  second  time.  The  deer  seemed 
annoyed.  Kicking  up  its  heels  like  a  skittish 
colt,  it  ambled  down  the  slope  and  over  the 
hedge. 

Immediately  the  whole  place  was  in  a 
turmoil.  The  vehicles  in  the  lane  began  to 
move.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crowed 
streamed  across  the  field  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  seizing  the  deer  by  the  heels 
before  it  had  a  chance  of  getting  aw^ay. 
The  hounds  barked  ;  men  shouted ;  boys 
whistled.  It  was  a  scene  of  pleasing  con- 
fusion. In  a  few  seconds,  I  take  it,  the 
word  to  start  was  given,  the  huntsman  blew 
his  horn,  and  the  hounds,  barking  as  if  with 
the  intent  to  split  their  throats,  went  rush- 
ing after  the  people,  who  already  were 
rushing  after  the  deer.  The  hunt  was  off. 
I,  also,  was  nearly  off,  because,  in  the  muddle, 
which  was  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
moment,  a  man  in  pink  cannoned  against 
me,  and  almost  succeeded  hi  laying  my 
steed  and  its  rider  low.  "  Look  out  where 
you're  coming  to  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
went  pushing  past  me — wliich  struck  me, 
then,  as  being  the  most  unreasonable 
remark  I  had  ever  had  addressed  to  me. 

When  I  had  had  time  to  regain  my  ow^n 
and  my  horse's  equilibrium,  I  perceived  that 
Philipson,  some  little  distance  off,  was  being 
borne  away  in  the  seething  crowd  of  riders. 
Looking  back  towards  me  he  waved  his 
whip.  "  Come  on  !  "  he  cried.  I  came  on. 
It  was  about  time  I  did.  Everyone,  with 
one  accord^  was  making  for  the  gate  which 
was  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  as  I, 
unwittingly,  was  in  the  direct  road  to  it, 
perfect  strangers  were  addressing  me  with 
that  absence  of  restraint  which  we  look  for 
only  in  the  case  of  our  lifelong  friends. 
The  process  of  getting  through  the  gate 
reminded  me  not  a  little  of  the  crowd  which 
one  sees  outside  the  pit  door  of  a  popular 
theatre.  Everyone  seemed  anxious  to  get 
through  first,  and  everyone  seemed  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  everybody  else 
was  doing  his  best  to  hinder  him.  I  daresay 
it  took  me  five  minutes  to  reach  the  other 
side  of  it.  When  I  did,  I  quite  expected 
that  Philipson  would  have  been  wnth  the 
hounds,  a  mile  away.     However,  somewhat 
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to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  awaiting  me,  like  a  true  friend,  but  a  little  wanting  on  the 
point  of  temper. 

"  YouVe  been  a  nice  time  !  "  he  observed. 

"It  hasn't  been  my  idea  of  a  nice  time,"  I  ventured  to  observe. 

It  hadn't. 

"We  may  as  well  go  home,"  he  went  on  further  to  remark, 
have  of  seeing  any  sport  to-day." 

If  that  indeed  were  so,  we,  at  least,  had  not  the  galley  to 
across    the   field,   scattering   as   we   went.     Through 
another  gate,  across  one  or  two  more  fields,  until  at 
a  sudden  dip  in  the  ground  we  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  wire  fence.     We  had  not  seen  a  sign  of 
the  hunt.     Obviously  the  fence  was  unsurmountable. 
We  moved  along  in  search  of  a  gate.     When  found, 
it  proved  to  be  locked,  and  of  diabolically  ingenious 
construction.      To  open   it  was  beyond  our  powers. 
One  man  proposed  pulling  up  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
fencing,  but  as  he  made  no  attempt  to  put  his  own 
proposal  into  execution,  we  let  it  pass.     The  language 
employed  was  unprintable. 
We    separated,    Philipson 
and  I  going  off  in  search 
of  a  hedge — or,  of  what, 
I  believe,  is  called   upon 
the     stage     a     "  practic- 
able" gate,  Philipson,  on 
the  way,  being  more  volu- 
minous on  the  subject  of 


I,  also,  was  nearly  off." 

wire  fencing  than  I  ever  thought  he  could 
have  been. 
We  discovered  ourselves,  at  last,  to  be  in  a 
lane,  though  we  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  where 
we  were,  or  of  where  the  hunt  was,  either.    However, 
we  trotted  on,  as  if  we  still  entertained  hopes  of  being 
in  at  whatever  it  may  be  which,  in  "stagging,"  takes  the 
place  of  the  death.     Suddenly  we  reached  a  point  at  which 
another  lane  turned  into  ours.     As  we  did  so,  three  men  in 
pink  came  tearing  along  it  as  if   they  were  riding  for  their  lives.     At  sight  of   us  they 
almost  pulled  their  horses  back  upon  their  haunches. 
"  Where  are  they  ?  "  demanded  the  man  in  front. 
Philipson  was  able  to  supply  him  with  but  scanty  information. 
"  Haven't  seen  them  since  they  started,"  he  remarked. 
"  Confound  it !  "  cried  the  man. 

Off  rode  the  trio,  as  if  the  hounds  were  at  their  heels.  We  followed  at  a  milder  pace. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  approaching  from  beliind  us. 
liooking  back,  we  perceived  that  three  dog-carts  w^ere  advancing  in  Indian  file.     Judging 
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from  the  rate  at  which  they  were  coming, 
one  might  have  been  excused  for  supposing 
that,  being  Avithout  the  fear  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  furious  driving,  they  were 
matched  against  time.  They  slowed  when 
they  reached  us. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  inquired  the  driver 
of  the  leading  vehicle— if  he  was  not  a  pub- 
lican, then  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  he 
was  a  batcher. 

"Haven't  the  faintest  notion,"  replied 
Philipson. 

The  driver  of  the  second  cart  struck  in. 
There  could  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as 
to  what  he  was-—"  Vet"  was  written  large 
all  over  him. 

"It's  all  right, 
push  along,  Jim  ! 
He's  making  for  the 
cinder-heaps,  I  tell 
you ;  I  know  he  is. 
When  the  wind's  like 
this,  he  always  makes 
for  there." 

Two  girls  were  in 
the  hindmost  cart — 
probably  relations  of 
one  or  other  of  the  A) 
gentlemen  in  front,  u  I 
The  one  who  was 
acting  as  Jehu  waved 
her  whip  impatiently. 

"Yes,    do    let's 
hurry  on  !      What's 
the  good   of   hanging  about  ? 
wasting  time  !  " 

The  procession  re-started.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  vehicles  career- 
ing along  what,  I  presume,  was  a  public 
highway,  at  such  a  rate  before.  You  could 
hardly  see  the  wheels  go  round.  Prom  a 
purely  spectacular  point  of  view  it  was 
exhilarating — really  ! 

"  Do  you  call  this  stag-hunting  ?  "  inquired 
Phihpson,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  rapidly 
retreating  dog-carts. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  don't." 

I  was  unable  to  tell  what  prompted  his 
inquiry.  It  seemed  an  uncalled-for  one  just 
then.     But  I  could  but  answer  it. 

We  jogged  on  for,  perhaps,  another  mile 
without,  it  seemed,  getting  nearer  to  any- 
thing, or  to  anywhere,  when  an  astonishing 
thing  took  place.  We  were  still  in  the  lane, 
and,  judging  frorn  appearances,  we  bade  fair 
to  continue  in  the  lane  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  All  at  once,  without  giving  us 
the  slightest  warning  of  its  approach,  some- 
thing, springing  over  the  hedge  upon  our 


^^f^.. 


only 


"  It  stared  at  us,  and  we  at  it." 


^^^^'  right,  alighted  on  the  road  only 
three  or  four  yards  in  front  of  us. 
It  stared  at  us,  and  we  at  it.  Not 
impossibly,  we  were  the  more  surprised  of 
the  two.  Certainly  it  was  the  first  to  recover 
its  presence  of  mind.  Swerving  to  one  side, 
it  cleared  the  hedge  upon  our  left  with  a 
degree  of  agility  which  did  it  credit.  It  was 
only  after  it  was  over  that  we  realised  what 
it  was. 

"  It's  the  deer  !  "  cried  Philipson. 

"  It's  the  deer  !  "  I  echoed. 

We  watched  it,  moving  across  the  field  at 
a  pace  which,  though  it  appeared  leisurely, 
a  little  observation  showed  us  was  much 
faster  than  it  seemed.  While  we  hesitated, 
wondering  w^hat,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  do,  the 
whole  pack  of  hounds  came  through  the 
hedge  over  which  the  deer  had  first  appeared. 
Without  condescending  to  notice  us,  dashing 
helter-skelter  through  the  hedge  in  front  of 
them,  they  continued  the  chase. 

"  Come  on  !  "  shouted  Philipson. 

And  I  came  ! 

Forcing  our  horses  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  position 
which,  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view,  was 
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{IS  pleasant  as  it  was  unexpected.  A  glance 
over  my  shoulder  showed  me  that  we  were 
not  alone.  Three  or  four  horsemen,  who 
seemed  to  be  racing,  were  close  behind  us, 
while  a  not  inconsiderable  field  tailed  off 
in  the  distance.  For  what  seemed  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  what,  probably, 
was  more  like  three  minutes,  we  enjoyed 
something  like  a  burst.  Our  horses  were 
comparatively  fresh  ;  the  going  was  easy ; 
the  quarry,  at  the  start,  at  any  rate,  was  well 
in  view.  We  passed  over  field  after  field — 
they  were  divided  from  each  other  by 
apologies  for  hedges  ;  although,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  my  steed  did  not  pretend  to  be 
much  of  a  jumper,  the  animal  took  them  in 
its  stride.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blood  was 
growing  warmer  in  my  veins.  I  felt  that 
this  sort  of  thing  really  was  worth  paying  a 
guinea  for  ;  that,  if  this  was  "  stagging,"  you 
might  give  me  as  much  of  it  as  you  chose. 
On  we  went,  with  such  determination  that  I 
did  not  even  slacken  rein  when  a  row  of 
hnrdles  rose  right  in  front  of  me.  I  went  at 
them  with  the  sang  froid  of  a  steeplechaser. 
My  horse  negotiated  the  obstacle  in  gallant 
fashion,  clearing  it  with  his  forelegs  and 
bringing  it  down  with  his  hind.  Philipson, 
who  was  somewhat  in  the  rear,  with  a  want 
of  spirit  of  which  I  had  scarcely  thought  him 
capable,  steered  for  the  gap  which  I  had 
made.  Taking  full  advantage  of  the  opening 
I  had  given  him,  he  crept  up  to  my  side. 

''  This  is  something  like  !  "  he  gasped. 

"  Magnificent  !  "  I  answered. 

I  but  voiced  the  feelings  of  my  heart — it 
was  magnificent.  The  ground,  which  was 
open  pasture,  descended  in  a  gentle  slope  for 
fully  half  a  mile.  Far  away,  and  getting 
farther  and  farther,  was  the  deer.  Although 
it  still  seemed  to  be  travelling  at  its  leisure, 
plainly  enough  it  kept  away  from  the  hounds 
with  ease.  A  hundred  yards  behind  they 
followed  it  like  a  single  dog.  You  could  not 
have  covered  them  with  the  proverbial 
pocket-handkerchief,  because  they  were 
scattered  pretty  widely,  both  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  and  behind  and  in  front ;  but 
evidently  they  were  animated  by  a  common 
purpose,  to  get  on  even  terms  with  their 
quarry. 

"  This  is  too  hot  to  last ! "  gasped  Philipson. 

I  was  becoming  conscious  of  that  fact 
myself.  Horses  jobbed  out  at  a  guinea  a 
day  are  not  supposed  to  be  Derby  flyers  ; 
nor  are  they  guaranteed  to  keep  on  at  top 
speed  for  an  indefinite  distance.  Away  we 
raced — it  was,  literally,  racing  ;  but,  the 
further  we  went,  the  more  clearly  I  realised 


that  something  was  going  wrong  with  my 
animal's  works.  I  should  have  to  ease  up 
soon  or  stop  entirely.  The  stag,  and  the 
hounds,  and  the  country  together,  settled  the 
question  for  me  in  a  fashion  of  their  own. 

We  had  come  down  a  reasonably  graduated 
incline,  I  know  not  how  far,  and  I  know  not 
how  long,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  that 
the  graduation  of  the  incline  was  ceasing 
to  be  reasonable.  From  a  mere  slope  it  was 
becoming  transformed  into  a  positive  de- 
clivity. Instead  of  falling,  say,  one  in  a 
hundred,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  one  in  ten, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  bade  fair,  ere 
long,  to  fall  one  in  something  less  than  two. 
Indeed,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  in  front  of  us,  unless  appearances  were 
deceptive,  the  ground  dropped  away  into 
what  looked  uncommonly  like  a  sheer 
precipice.  At  any  rate,  the  deer  and  hounds, 
passing  over  it  in  their  wild  career,  had 
disappeared  from  view  as  if  by  magic. 
Philipson  and  I  reined  up  our  horses  as  short 
as  we  could.  I  do  not  fancy  that  either  of 
the  brutes  objected.  As  we  did  so,  several 
other  men  came  up  one  after  another  from 
behind  ;  the  legitimate  hunt  they  were,  who 
had  followed  from  the  first,  and  whom  we 
had  all  but  robbed  of  their  laurels.  They 
reined  up  almost  in  a  line  with  us. 

"  Pretty  steep  bit  here,"  said  a  man  upon 
my  left. 

A  man  upon  his  left  replied  to  him. 

"  Beastly  !  That's  an  old  quarry  ahead  ; 
you  can  get  down  it,  but  it  isn't  easy. 
There's  the  railway  in  front ;  there's  a  devil 
of  a  fence,  and  a  devil  of  a  hedge  to  tackle 
before  you  reach  it.  Then  ditto,  ditto  on 
the  other  side,  then  a  brook,  then  a  plan- 
tation of  young  trees  which  want  thinning, 
and  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  horse 
exercise  as  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court." 

The  speaker's  knowledge  of  the  country 
proved  to  be  correct — at  least,  as  far  as 
Philipson  and  I  investigated  it,  which  was  as 
far  as  the  old  quarry.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  get  down  it — indeed,  the  speaker 
proved  that  it  was  by  going  down  it  himself, 
and  inducing  three  other  idiots  to  go  down 
with  him  ;  bat  precipice-climbing  on  horse- 
back had  not  been  the  sort  of  experience 
we  had  been  in  search  of  when  we  went 
"stagging."  Philipson  and  I  refrained. 
We  remained  up  above  with  several  other 
sensible  persons,  and  watched  those  en- 
thusiastic "  staggers  "  tearing — with  no  slight 
expenditure  of  labour — bars  out  of  the 
strongly  and  carefully  constructed  fence,  the 
property   of   the   railway  company.      Then, 
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with  their  pocket-knives,  they  commenced  to 
cut  a  gap  in  the  thickest  six-foot  hedge, 
an  appurtenance  of  the  same  corporation. 
When  we  had  seen  so  much,  Phihpson  and  I 
had  seen  enough.  We  induced  our  horses 
to  retrace  their  steps  uphill. 

The  descent  had  been  delightful,  the 
ascent  was  not  so  pleasant.  If  it  was  half 
a  mile  down,  it  was,  certainly,  three  miles 
up.  Nor  was  the  sum  total  of  our  satisfac- 
tion heightened  wdien,  after  sundry  divaga- 
tions, w^e  found  ourselves  in  what  bore  a 
singular  resemblance  to  that  unending  lane 
which  we  had  originally — and  so  gladly  ! — 
quitted. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  remarked  Philipson,  as 
he  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of 
him,  "  that  I've  been  here  before.  I  seem 
to  know  this  lane." 

I  seemed  to  know  it,  too.  But  it  was 
no  use  making  the  worst  of  things.  I 
endeavoured  to  put  a  fair  front  upon  the 
matter. 

"I  dare  say  if  we  keep  on  we  shall  get 
somewhere  soon." 

"  I  hope  we  shall,"  said  Philipson,  in  what 
struck  me  as  being  a  tone  of  almost  needless 
gloom. 

We  did  keep  on— that  I  do  earnestly 
protest.  Not  very  fast,  it  is  true — our 
horses,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  seemed  to 
object  to  hurry.  I  said  nothing,  and  as 
Philipson,  if  possible,  said  still  less,  con- 
versation languished.  We  had  pursued  the 
devious  twistings  of  that  eternal  lane  for 
what  seemed  to  be  ten  miles,  and  which, 
possibly,  were  nearly  two,  when  an  ex- 
clamation from  Phihpson  roused  me  to  a 
consideration  of  the  surroundings. 

"  Hallo  !— I  say  !— what's  that  ?  " 

"  What's  what  ?  " 

I  followed,  with  my  eyes,  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  pointing  with  his  outstretched 
hand.  He  had  stayed  his  horse,  and  was 
raising  himself  in  his  stirrups  with  what 
seemed  to  be  positive  excitement.  His 
interest  seemed  centred  in  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  browsed,  unconcernedly,  in  the  meadow 
on  our  left.  At  the  first  glance  I  thought  that 
they  were  sheep,  "and  nothing  more."  A 
moment's  inspection,  however,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  among  them  was  a  creature  of 
another  species,  a  little  larger  than  them- 
selves, but  not  much,  and  of  a  different 
shape  and  colour.  Like  them,  it  grazed, 
"the  world  forgetting,"  if  not  "by  the 
w^orld  forgot,"  and  seemed  to  be  so  very 
much  at  its  ease,  and  so  entirely  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  that  some  seconds  elapsed 


before  ocular  demonstration  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that  it  might  be  a  relation 
to  the  noble  animal  which  a  large  number 
of  enthusiastic  sportsmen  were  ardently 
pursuing. 

"  It  is  a  deer  ?  " 

The  words  aime  from  me  in  the  form  of 
a  query.  For  some  reason  the  inquiry 
seemed  to  nettle  Philipson.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  there  could  be  no  possible  room 
for  doubt. 

"  Of  course  it's  a  deer.  What's  more,  it's 
the  deer." 

"  No  ! '; 

That  did  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  incon- 
ceivable. How  came  the  creature  there  ? 
Why  did  it  not  betray  more  symptoms  of 
anxiety  ?  Did  it  suppose  that  it  was  out  for 
a  holiday,  the  programme  of  which  included 
refreshments  by  the  way  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  it  could  already  have  forgotten  its  wild 
flight  from  the  red-hot  ardour  of  the  heated 
chase  ?  What  had  become  of  the  hounds, 
and  the  hunt,  and  the  array  of  dog-carts, 
and  the  excited  pedestrian  throng  ?  Were 
we  two  all  that  was  left  of  them  ? 

While  such  questions  passed  through  my 
brain,  for  which  I  in  vain  sought  answers, 
w^e  sat  on  our  horses  on  one  side  of  the 
hedge,  while,  on  the  other,  the  proud 
monarch  of  the  woodland  cropped  the  sweet 
grasses  writh  the  humble  sheep,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  Plainly, 
we  were  more  ititerested  in  him  than  he  in 
us ;  the  close  proximity  of  men  caused  him 
no  annoyance. 

Philipson  volunteered  an  observation. 

"  I  fancy  we'd  better  stop  here  till  the 
cart  comes  along.  Someone  ought  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him.  The  last  time  I  was  out  the 
deer  was  lost.  I  believe  it  was  over  two 
months  before  he  was  found  again." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Philipson  was  pro- 
posing that  we  should  act  towards  this 
denizen  of  the  forest  glades  very  much  as  if 
we  were  a  couple  of  policemen — we  were  to 
guard,  not  to  hunt  it.  The  responsibility 
which  Philipson  was  desirous  that  we  should 
assume  was  not,  however,  forced  upon  us. 
Before  I  could  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  what 
struck  me  as  being  his  somewhat  singular 
proposition,  who  should  come  trotting  along 
the  lane  but  the  Master  of  the  Hunt  him- 
self. He  was  alone.  One  perceived  that  he 
had  not  unduly  spurred  his  willing  beast. 
Philipson  nodded.  He  jerked  his  thumb 
over  the  hedge. 

"  There's  the  deer." 

"Eh?"      The    Master   pulled   up.      He 
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looked  where  Philipson  pointed.  He  saw 
that  the  thing  was  so.  "  What  the  dickens  is 
it  doing  there  ?  "  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  He  was  a  portly  man.  The  peculiar 
behaviour  of  the  deer  seemed  to  fill  his  soul 
with  indignation.  His  face  put  on  an  extra 
tinge  of  ruddiness.  "Where're  the  hounds?" 


"  Where's  the  cart  ?  " 
"  Haven't  a   notion.     My   friend    and    I 
thought  that  we  would  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
stag  till  we  had  news  of  it." 

Although  he  did  not  say  so,  the  Master 
appeared  to  think  that  it  might  be  advisable 
that  he  also  should  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
stag.  His  interest  in  the  creature's  safety 
"^^^  was  certainly  likely  to  be  of  a  more  per- 
/  sonal  kind  than  either  Philipson's  or 
mine.  I  take  it  that  stags  are  animals  of 
intrinsic  value,  not  to  be  regarded  as 
things  to  be  lightly  trifled  with,  deserving 
of  as  much  care  and  consideration  as,  say, 
the  domestic  cow\  So  we  sat,  all  three 
in  a  row  ;  pretty  silent,  on  the  whole  ; 
staring  over  the  hedge  at  the  monarch 
of  the  woodland,  as  he  enjoyed  an 
adventitious  meal. 
'.  Presently  a  boy  came  into  the  field 
'''  through  a  gate  at  the 

,.>  side.     I  imagine  he 

^3\/  was  a  shepherd  boy 
V//^'  —I  have  no  positive 
proof  to  adduce  of  the 
fact,  but  such  is  my 
impression.  I  noticed 
that  he  cast  at  the 
flock  what  I  felt  was 


"  I  expect  the  stag  threw  them  off  in  the 
forest ;  we  quitted  when  he  crossed  the  line 
and  made  for  it — didn't  think  it  was  good 
enough." 

I  thought  that  Philipson's  words  were 
neatly  chosen  ;  they  conveyed  the  impression 
that  we  had  been  in  the  hunt  from  the 
beginning,  all  the  way,  to  the  point  alluded  to. 


an  interested  glance, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  ob- 
served the  stranger  in 
their  midst.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  there 
was  a  stranger  ;  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
who  he  was  or  what  had  brought  him  there, 
but  on  the  instant  he  obeyed  what  I  suspect 
to  be  the  natural  instinct  of  the  natural  boy. 
I  believe  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio 
who  had  noticed  his  approach — as  yet  he 
had  not  noticed  us  at  all.  Had  I  foreseen 
his  fell  design,  I  should,  undoubtedly,  have 
given  tongue ;  but  by  the  time  T  had  so  much 
as  an  inkling  of  his  intention  it  already  was 
too  late,  the  deed  was  done.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
intruder  was,  uninvited,  taking  a  gratuitous 
meal,  and  that  he  resented  both  his  im- 
pertinence and  his  dishonesty.  Anyhow, 
stooping  down,  he  picked  up  a  stone  and 
hurled  it  at  the  deer  with  that  force   and 
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that  directness  of  aim  with  which  boys  can 
throw  stones.  The  missile  struck  the  animal 
a  resounding  blow,  I  should  judge,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ribs,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  not  expecting  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  leaped  high  in  the  air  in  the 
first  flush  of  its  surprise  ;  then,  without 
staying  to  make  inquiries,  it  bolted  across 
the  field  and  over  the  hedge  at  a  pace  w^iich 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  anything  which 
1  had  seen  it  display  in  the  presence  of 
the  hounds. 

I  conceive  that  the  Master  was  to  the  full 
as  amazed  as  the  deer  had  been,  and  also, 
when  he  understood  what  had  happened,  as 
indignant.  He  looked  after  the  vanished 
animal  as  if  totally  at  a  lo^s  to  comprehend 
the  cause  of  its  curious  conduct — no  doubt 
he  had  known  that  deer  before — then  he 
brought  his  head  round  slowly,  scouring  the 
landscape  as  he  did  so,  till  tlie  boy  came 
within  his  line  of  vision.  Having  sighted 
him,  he  glared  as  at  some  monstrosity,  his 
cheeks  purphng,  and  the  blood-vessels 
becoming  more  and  more  distinct.  Philipson 
explained. 

"  The  young  beggar  threw  a  brick  at  him 
— nice  young- rascal !  " 

The  Master  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the 
boy  across  the  hedge.  I  never  before  saw^  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  such  a  passion. 

"You  somethinged  somethinged  some- 
thing, what  do  you  mean  by  throwing  your 
somethinged  somethinged  bricks  at  my 
blankety  blankety  deer  ?  "  Even  the  casuiil 
reader  must  have  read  something  about  the 
remarkable  language  wliich  occasionally 
exudes  from  the  lips  of  gentlemen,  in 
moments  of  excitement,  on  the  hunting- 
field.  The  Master  flavoured  the  atmosphere 
with  examples  of  that  sort  of  language  then. 
"  If  I  get  hold  of  you,  I'll  twist  your  some- 
thinged somethinged  head  off  your  blankety 
blankety  shoulders  !  " 

If  there  had  been  a  handy  gate,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Master  w^ould  liave  used  it 
to  pursue  that  boy,  and,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, when  caught,  have  given  him 
something  for  himself.  But  there  was  no 
gate  just  there.  The  hedge  was  well  estab- 
lished and  closely  grown.  The  Master's 
horse  was  not  the  kind  of  quadruped  to 
force  its  way  through  such  an  obstacle,  or  to 
surmount  it  by  a  jump,  especially  with  its 
owner  on  its  back. 

The  Master's  stentorian  tones  were  the 
first  intimation  the  boy  had  received  that 
there  had  been  spectators  of  his  action. 
When  he  heard  that  strident  voice,  and  was 


saluted  by  that  flow^  of  language,  and  recog- 
nised the  Master's  "  pink,"  no  doubt  he 
realised  the  full  enormity  of  his  offence.  As 
he  did  so,  like  the  deer,  "  he  stood  not  on 
the  order  of  his  going,  but  went  at  once," 
rushing  pell-mell  through  the  gate  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  passing  from  our 
sight. 

"I'd  give  five  pounds,"  declared  the 
Master,  "for  a  chance  of  breaking  every 
bone  in  the  scoundrel's  body  !  " 

As  I  was  hoping  that  he  did  not  mean 
exactly  what  he  said,  Philipson,  who  kept  his 
eyes  open,  diverted  our  interest  into  a  new 
channel. 

"  Hallo  !  There're  the  hounds  ! "  he 
cried. 

Turning  round,  as  Philipson  had  done, 
sure  enough,  in  the  field  behind  us,  there 
were  the  hounds.  At  least,  there  were  some 
of  them.  Each  individual  member  of  the 
pack  was  wandering  about  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  doing  nothing  in  particular,  appa- 
rently not  a  little  bored,  and  wondering 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  it  there. 

"  What  are  those  dogs  doing  there  by 
themselves  ?  Where's  the  hunt  ?  "  inquired 
the  Master. 

That  was  the  question.  So  far  as  could 
be  seen,  not  a  person  was  in  sight.  Since  the 
deer  had  come  in  one  direction,  and  now  a 
portion  of  the  hounds  had  come  in  another, 
perhaps,  shortly,  the  hunt  might  appear 
in  a  third.  One  never  knew.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  or  no  connection  between  the 
various  parties.  That  this  was  so  seemed  to 
occur  to  the  Master.  The  reflection  excited 
him.  It  moved  him  to  action.  There  was 
a  gate  into  that  field,  a  decrepit  gate,  which 
hung  loosely  on  its  hinges.  Pushing  it  open, 
the  Master  bustled  into  the  meadow,  holloaing 
and  shouting  with  much  zeal,  but  to  little 
purpose.  The  hounds  did  not  seem  to 
understand  him  in  the  least,  or  to  know  him 
either.  But  when  he  rode  right  into  their 
midst,  and  commenced  to  strike  out  at  them 
indiscriminately  with  the  lash  of  his  hunting- 
whip,  they  began  to  bark  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and,  as  the  poet  has  it,  to  make  "  the 
welkin  ring."  If  clamour  was  what  he  was 
aiming  at,  then  he  succeeded  to  perfection 
— the  "  music  of  the  pack  "  was  deafening. 
But  if,  as  I  rather  fancy,  he  entertained 
some  dim  idea  of  whipping  the  dogs  on  to  the 
trail  of  the  stag,  then  the  result  was  igno- 
minious failure.  They  barked  and  jumped 
about,  and  jumped  about  and  barked,  and  he 
lashed  them  and  sliouted,  but,  beyond  that, 
nothing  and  nobody  got  any  "  forwarder." 
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The  performance  might  have  continued 
until  one  side  or  the  other  had  had  enough 
of  it — the  probafeihty  being  that  the  Master 
would  have  been  the  first  to  tire —had  not 
the  deer,  finding  that  the  hounds  did  not 
come  to  it,  saved  them  trouble  by  coming 
to  them.  That  sagacious  animal — I  was 
beginning  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  sagacious 
brute,  and  at  least  as  well  acquainted  as  any- 
one else  with  the  rules  of  the  game— put  in 
a  fresh,  and,  as  usual,  wholly  unexpected 
appearance  on  the  scene.  Philipson,  as  his 
habit  seemed  to  be,  had  his  eyes  the  widest 
open. 

"  By  Jove  !  There's  the  deer  !  " 
There  was  the  deer,  in  t^ie  very  next  field 
to  the  one  in  which  the  Master,  with  ideas  of 
his  own,  was  whipping  the  hounds.  And, 
what  w^as  more,  there  were  some  of  the  hunt 
as  well.  Nor  were  they  entirely  unprovided 
with  dogs  ;  they  were  being  shown  the  way 
by,  so  to  speak,  their  share  of  the  pack — 
some  six  or  eight  hounds.  On  they  came  in 
gallant  style.  The  stag,  leaping  the  hedge, 
found  himself  confronted  by  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  pack.  When  he  saw  the  dogs, 
the  dogs  saw  him.  Then  there  was  music  I 
In  an  instant  the  Master  and  his  antics  were 
forgotten — they  went  for  their  quarry  with  a 
tumultuous  welcome.  With  perfect  ease  he 
doubled  on  his  tracks,  and,  leaping  back  over 
the  hedge,  returned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
course  he  had  come.  The  Master  went 
spluttering  after  him.  Philipson  and  I  did 
our  best  to  get  a  share  of  the  fun. 

The  scene  was  changed  like  a  transforma- 
tion scene  in  a  theatre.  A  moment  or  two 
before,  the  place  had  been  deserted,  and  not 
a  soul  had  been  in  sight.  Now  people  came 
hurrying  from  every  quarter,  as  if  they  had 
been  concealed  behind  unseen  wings  and 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  appear.  Half  a 
dozen  horsemen  and  a  line  of  dog-carts  came 
scurrying  along  the  lane.  You  would  have 
thought  they  had  been  flying  for  life,  the 
dog-carts  in  particular.  Horsemen  and  horse- 
women seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  the 
ground  on  every  side.  On  a  sudden,  the 
entire  hunt  appeared  to  be  gathered  together 
almost  as  it  had  been  at  first.  Everyone 
went  pounding  away  across  the  turf ,  crashing 
through  the  hedges — preferentially  selecting 
the  gates,  however,  when  they  could  find 
them — as  if,  whatever  they  might  have  been 
doing  hitherto,  they  meant  business  at  last. 

Certainly,  there  is  something  contagious  in 
such  surroundings.  I  found  that  there  was, 
and  my  horse  did,  too.  Just  now  the  animal 
had  appeared  dead  tired,  and  I  should  have 


said  also  a  little  lame.  But  when  the  flurry 
began,  and  eager  riders,  on  all  sides,  went 
pressing  hastily  forward,  moved  by  a  common 
mastering  excitement,  my  w^earied  guinea's- 
worth,  forgetting  its  fatigue,  became  as  lively 
as  the  best  of  them.  The  revival  of  the 
interest  had  also  freshened  me.  Aw^ay  we 
went,  my  steed  and  I,  as  light-heartedly, 
apparently,  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  move 
we  had  made  that  day. 

We  had  another  burst  —  though  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  in  a  singularly  short 
space  of  time  both  the  deer  and  the  hounds 
were  out  of  sight.  They  had  gone  before, 
not  improbably,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
for  good.  But  as  a  large  number  of  people, 
who  were  undoubtedly  as  much  out  of  the 
hunt  as  I  was,  went  pounding  eagerly  on, 
I  went  pounding,  too.  Philipson  was  on 
my  left.  It  was  more  than  doubtful  if  he 
would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stag  again 
that  day — it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
benevolence  of  that  intelligent  creature  if  he 
did.  Yet  on  his  face  was  mirrored  a  stern, 
concentrated  purpose,  which  might  have 
suggested  to  a  stranger  that  he  had  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  hunt  the  quarry,  single- 
handed,  to  its  final  doom. 

That  burst  did  not  continue  long — for- 
tunately. I  was  becoming  conscious  that  a 
good  many  people  seemed  to  be  getting  in 
front,  and  that  my  horse  was  exhibiting  no 
marked  anxiety  to  occupy  a  post  of  honour, 
when,  having  edged  my  way  through  still 
another  gate,  I  found  myself  on  the  high 
road.  Soon  the  road  began  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  street.  Shortly  I  found 
myself,  in  company  with  a  number  of  other 
individuals,  clattering  down  what  was 
obviously  the  leading  thoroughfare  of  a 
country  town. 

Among  the  inhabitants  our  advent  created 
the  liveliest  interest.  We  might  have  been 
royalty,  from  the  way  in  which  they  stared 
at  us.  Someone  looked  out  of  every  door 
and  window.  Numbers  of  persons  lined 
the  pavements.  As  I  passed  one  house  I 
heard  a  woman  shrieking  up  the  stairs — 

"  Bill,  'ere's  the  'unters  ;  come  and  'ave 
a  look  at  'em." 

I  suppose  Bill  came.  Encouraging  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  us  by  miscellaneous 
spectators,  principally  boys. 

"  You're  all  right,  mister,  'e's  gone  down 
there  ;  if  you  'urries  up,  you'll  get  a  sight 
of  'im." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  observation  w^as 
directed  to  me  ;  if  it  was,  I  could  have 
assured   the  speaker  that  neither  my  horse 
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nor  myself  bad  the  slightest  intention  of 
"  hurrying  up  "  to  catch  a  sight  of  anyone. 

About  a  hundred  yards  farther  down,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  what  looked 
very  like  an  actual  riot.  Although  the  street 
was  very  wide  just  there,  it  was  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  a  motley  concourse 
of  vehicles,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  On 
one  side  of  the  street  was  a  butcher's  shop. 
Towards  this  butcher's  shop  all  faces  were 
turned.  From  it  there  proceeded  an  amazing 
din — there  were  sounds  of  dogs  barking,  of 
men's  voices,  and  of  one  voice  in  particular. 

I  turned  to  Philipson  in  search  of  an 
explanation.  The  explanation  which  he 
proffered,  although  succinct  and  to  the 
point,  took  me  somewhat  by  surprise. 

"  Stag's  taken  shelter  in  the  butcher's 
shop." 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  curious  shelter 
for  a  stag  to  choose  —  a  butcher's  shop  ! 
And  so,  judging  from  his  words,  which,  in 
an  interval  of  comparative  silence,  were  dis- 
tinctly audible,  the  butcher  seemed  himself 
to  think. 

"  Don't  let  any  of  your  dogs  come  into  my 
place,  or  I'll  cut  their  somethinged  throats 
for  them.  Your  deer — if  it  is  your  deer — 
has  done  me  ten-pounds'-worth  of  damage. 
You  pay  me  that  ten  pounds,  and  then  I'll 
talk  to  you  ;  but  not  till  then.  You  know 
who  I  am ;  there's  my  name  and  my  address ! " 
— the  speaker  pointed  with  his  cleaver  to 
the  name  over  his  shop-front — "  and  if  you 
want  anything  from  me,  you  know  how  to 
get  it.  There's  a  law  for  me  as  well  as  for 
you  !  But  don't  let  any  of  you  chaps — I 
don't  care  who  he  is— try  to  set  foot  in  my 
premises,  or  he'll  be  sorry,  and  so  I  tell 
you." 

The  butcher  seemed  to  be  very  angry 
indeed,  which,  if  the  deer  really  had  done 


him  ten-pounds'-worth  of  damage,  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

Philipson  and  I  did  not  wait  to  see  the 
discussion  ended.  We  adjourned  to  an  inn 
and  there  refreshed.  A  roaring  trade  that 
inn  was  doing.  The  stag's  behaviour  did 
someone  good.  And  very  sociable  were  the 
customers.  I  gleaned  from  them  several  in- 
teresting scraps  of  information.  It  appeared 
that  that  was  not  the  first  time  a  stag  had 
sought  refuge  in  that  particular  butcher's 
shop  ;  and,  since  the  enterprising  tradesman 
invariably  demanded  compensation  for 
damages  which  he  alleged  the  creature  had 
done  him,  dark  suspicions  were  entertained 
as  to  the  means  which  he  adopted  to  get 
him  there. 

As  I  journeyed  homewards,  on  the  whole 
I  was  disposed  to  conclude  that  chasing  a 
carted  stag,  under  certain  given  conditions, 
might  be  made  a  not  unamusing  pastime — 
with  about  it  a  flavour  of  something  Gallic, 
perhaps.  They  have  some  odd  notions  of 
sport  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

The  stag-hunter's  pleasure  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  entirely  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  particular  stag  whose  services  happen 
to  be  retained  for  the  day.  If,  being  ill- 
tempered,  or  obstinate,  or  stupid,  the  moment 
it  is  uncarted  it  runs  straight  on,  and  keeps 
straight  on,  tlien,  I  should  say,  the  pro- 
bability is  exceedingly  strong  that  no  single 
member  of  the  hunt  will  ever  catch  sight 
of  it  again  till  the  hunt  is  over.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  creature  is  generous, 
not  to  say  charitable — as  our  stag  was  ! — 
and  wanders  about  looking  for  disconsolate 
"  staggers  "^ — as  our  stag  did  ! — then,  I  take 
it,  the  affair  may  be  managed — by  the 
stag  ! — in  such  a  manner  that  everyone  con- 
cerned may  be  justified  in  thinking  that  he 
has  done  something  worth  his  talking  about. 
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HERE  are  many  people  whose  liabit  it 
is  to  explain  any  strange  and  nn- 
familiar   phenomenon    or   invention, 

such  as  thought-reading,  spirit-manifestation, 

dexterous    sleight-of-liand,    hypnotism,    the 

plionograph  and  the  like,  by  sagely  remarking 

that  "It  is  all  electricity,  you  know  !  " 
It   is   a   simple   explanation,  and   in   the 

majority  of  cases  quite  a  sufficient  one,  since 

it  IS  to  be  feared  that  there  are  few  subjects 

about  which  we  are  less  well-informed  than 

what  the  last  generation  called  "  the  fluid," 

even  in  its  household 

form  of  electric  light. 

For     while     we     are 

learned  on  the  matter 

of  our  water   supply, 

criticise  our  drainage 

system     freely,     and 

are      very     tolerably 

acquainted    with    the 

methods  of  gas  manu- 
facture, scarce  one  in 

ten  of  us  can  give  a 

reasonable    definition 

of      the       beautiful, 

mysterious    light    we 

switch    on     and    off 

with  such  ease  in  our 

streets  and  homes,  or 

explain    its    w^orking 

further  than  by  vague 
reference  to  currents, 
cables,  and  a  mystic, 
unknown  machine, 
called  a  dynamo. 

A  visit  to  one  or 
two  of  our  great 
metropolitan  electric 
light  stations  goes 
further    towards    the 

elucidation  of  the  subject  than  many  books, 
inasmuch  as  example  is  invariably  better  than 
precept.  As  is  well  known,  London  is  supplied 
for  the  most  part  with  her  electricity  by  some 
dozen  or  so  of  different  companies,  each 
possessed  of  special  territories  for  lighting, 
tlie  boundaries  of  which  are  strictly  defined 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article  I  have  recently  been  privi- 
leged, by  most  courteous  permission  of  the 
authorities,  to  inspect  and  photograph  the 
works    of    the     London     Electric     Supply 


Corporation,  and  also  of  the  Westminster 
Electric  Supply  Corporation.  The  methods 
adopted  by  the  two  firms  are  very  dissimilar, 
though  the  object  attained  is  the  same ; 
and  they  each  offer  typical  examples,  on  the 
largest  scale,  of  the  ditt'eient  systems  of 
generating  electric  light.  Let  us  pay  a 
short  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  two 
companies  in  turn. 

Down  by  the  water's  edge  at  Dex)tfoid, 
just  a  short  reach  above  the  stately  pile  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  a  lofty,  brick-built 
structure,  with  two 
massive  square  chim- 
neys, rears  itself  high 
above  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  Here 
are  the  works  of 
the  London  Electric 
Supply  Corporation, 
which,  proudly  boast 
themselves  the  largest 
electric  stations  for 
lighting  purposes  only 
in  the  world.  Once 
within  their  precincts, 
we  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  accepting 
such  a  statement. 

We  are  in  a  great 
building  of  majestic 
height  and  propor- 
tions, lighted  from 
the  roof,  whose  solid 
foundations  seem  to 
quiver  and  its  entire 
atmosphere  to  vibrate 
with  the  hum  and  roar 
of  huge  machines, 
the  flashing  whirr  of 
giant  flywheels,  the 
deep  drone  of  mighty  dynamos.  The  noise  is 
deafening  ;  the  rapid,  incessant  motion  be- 
wildering. We  are  confused  by  the  tangle 
of  bands  and  ropes,  gleaming  steel  rods, 
polished  brass,  and  copper  pipes  and  tubes. 
But  presently  we  begin  to  see  that  this  maze 
of  machinery  may  be  divided  into  distinct 
sections  or  systems  arranged  on  either  side 
of  the  gangw^ay  running  through  the  centre 
of  the  building.  Some  of  these  are  instinct 
with  life  and  motion  ;  others,  cold  and  silent, 
w^ait  their  turn  in  stately  repose.     They  are 
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various  in  size  and 
arrangement,  but 
they  each  divide 
themselves  roughly 
into  two  parts  ; 
one  the  dynamo, 
the  other  the 
engine  that  drives 
it.  The  former, 
admitting  of  many 
different  types, 
consists,  in  its 
simpler  forms,  es- 
sentially of  two 
massive  iron 
frames  carrying 
bobbins  wound 
with  covered  wire, 
constituting  what 
are  called  the 

"field  magnets,"  within  the  jaws  of  which 
revolves,  at  high  speed,  a  species  of  complex 
wheel  or  barrel,  itself  also  bearing  many  coils 
of  covered  wire.  This,  known  as  the  "arma- 
ture," is  the  counterpart  of  the  field  magnets, 
and  when  in  due  motion  evokes  the  subtle, 
monster  power  and  converts  its  own  energy 
of  motion  into  electric  current.  The  current, 
as  fast  as  produced,  is  gathered  up  by  two 
sets  of  brushes  in  contact  with  a  copper 
extension  of  the  armature,  called  the 
"  collector,"  and  thence  passes  along  the 
outer  circuit  or  mains  away  to  the  heart  of 
busy  London. 

But  as  yet  this  giant  "  Slave  of  the  Lamp," 
as  it  arrives  at  the  various  receiving  stations, 
is  in  a  mood  neither  safe  nor  convenient  for 
domestic    service,    and    has    next    to    pass 
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through  the  "transformer."     This  machine 
is  in  principle  not  unlike  the  induction  or 
shocking  coil,  with  which  we  are  all  by  now 
tolerably   familiar,    and    which    (to  use  the 
convenient  language  of  analogy)  transforms 
the  galvanic  current  from  a  simple  battery 
into   a   flow,   diminished    in    quantity,   but 
vastly   enhanced   in    pressure.      In    a    like 
manner,    but    conversely,    the    transformer 
alters  the   current   which    issues   from   the 
dynamo  with  enormous  electro-motive  force 
into  a  flow  of  moderate  pressure,  but  vastly 
greater  quantity.    It  is  as  though  you  had  at 
your  service  a  reservoir  of  water  at  tlie  top 
of    Helvellyn,   giving   a   supply   with    such 
pressure,  mountain  high,  as  avouH  be  incon- 
venient at  your  taps,  and  unsafe  when  only 
restrained  in  ordinary  pipes.     But  first  draw 
off  from  Helvellyn 
into   Thirlmere, 
and  pipes   of   any 
capacity  may  then 
safely  supply  a  city. 
Along  a  narrow 
gallery  under   one 
wall   we   notice    a 
row  of  these  trans- 
formers, each  with 
a    long    wooden 
handle      attached. 
A    notice    at    the 
entrance  bears  the 
ominous     warning 
"Danger!" 
Through  certain  of 
these    coils    the 
current  is  not  pas- 
sing, and  these  are 
THE  RIVER  FRONTAGE  AT  DEPTFOKD.  "  dead  "  aud  harm- 
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less,  and  tlieir  long  handles  are  lowered. 
But  an  extended  handle  marks  a  *'  live " 
machine,  and  an  incautious  approach  may 
result  in  a  current  of,  say,  ten  thousand 
volts  passing  through  your  body  with 
instantaneous  and  disastrous  results.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  places  in  the  building 
where  an  instant  death  may  be  brought 
about.  To  connect  the  terminals  of  the 
working  dynamos  through  yourself,  for 
example,  would  mean  immediate  annihilation. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  watchful  care  of  the 
Corporation  that  in  all  their  fifteen  years 
of  existence  not  one  fatal  accident  has 
occurred  to  their  staif,  which  numbers  about 
a  luindred  men. 

At  the  present  time  the  Deptford  works 
possess  seven  or  eight  gigantic  dynamos. 
When  the  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken,  the  oldest  of  these  were  a  pair  of 
700  h.p.  each,  driven  from  flywheels  32  feet 
in  diameter,  and  with  armatures  of  G  feet 
across.  They  were  made  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  anywhere  else  would  be  con- 
sidered very  large  machines  indeed  ;  but 
they  sink  into  insignificance  beside  another 
noble  pair,  standing  the  other  side  of  the 
station.  These  are  of  1,500  h.p.  respectively 
and  are  also  rope-driven.  Forty  5-inch  ropes 
connect   each    armature  with    its  flywheel. 


Beside  one  of  these  leviathans  a  man  looks 
an  insignificant  creature,  as  the  accompanying 
photograph,  taken  from  higli  up  on  the 
driving  engine,  shows. 

Another  1,500  h.p.  dynamo  has  been 
erected  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
It  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  it  is  driven 
Avithout  the  employment  of  a  flywheel.  It 
is  a  stupendous  block  of  machinery,  standing 
25  feet  high,  with  armature  of  06  feet  cir- 
cumference, revolving  within  the  great  ring 
of  metal  that  constitutes  the  field  magnets, 
as  indicated  in  the  picture.  But  even  its 
glory  pales  beside  a  later  addition  to  this 
giant  band  ;  for  last  year  saw  the  completion 
of  a  dynamo  of  no  less  than  2,012  h.p., 
whose  armature  alone  is  25  feet  across,  and 
other  parts  in  proportion.  In  this,  their 
finest  child,  the  Deptford  works  may  claim 
to  possess  the  largest  machine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Yet  another  big  dynamo  has  also 
been  erected  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
still  the  number  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing, 
and  the  older  machines  to  give  place  to 
others  of  newer  pattern. 

Of  course,  these  dynamos  are  never  run 
all  at  once.  In  the  daytime  one  alone  is 
generally  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary 
power.  During  the  busier  hours  of  night 
two  or  three  are  used  together,  but  some  of 
the  brotherhood  are  always  at  rest.  Silent, 
indeed,  but  ever  ready,  at  an  instant's  notice. 
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to  take  np  the  work  if  the  least  hitch  or 
accident  occurs  to  those  in  motion. 

For  accidents  will  occasionally  happen, 
even  to  the  best  regulated  dynamos.  Perhaps 
the  armature  "fires."  This  is  rather  an 
ordeal  for  uneducated  nerves.  The  great 
m  ichine  sparks  and  flashes  like  a  Catherine- 
wheel,  and  booms  like  a  mighty  cannon.  To 
those  "  who  know,"  there  is  no  danger  ; 
though  there  is  ample  excuse  for  the  youngest 
apprentice,  wdio,  perhaps,  is  subsequently 
discovered  cowering  under  a  bed-plate  at  the 
furthe^^.  end  of  the  building,  even  if  he 
meet  w  bh  but  small  mercy  afterwards  at  the 
hands  of  his  mates. 

But  watchful  eyes  are  ever  on  the  measur- 
ing instruments,  trained  hands  on  the  con- 
necting switches,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  the  load  is  shifted  from  the  faulty 
machine  on  to  another  waiting  ready  for  it, 
and  a  slight  flicker  of  the  light  for  a  second 
is  all  that  the  public  know  of  the  event. 

The  heaviest  call  on  the  machinery  is,  of 
course,  in  the  winter  months,  from  sunset  to 
midnight ;  though  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  a  November  day,  with  a 
"  London  particular  "  wrapping  the  City  in 
its  smothering  folds,  the  consumption  of 
current  may  be  almost  as  large.  It  is  at  the 
hour  of  sundown,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lamps  are  all  being  switched  on  at 
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the  same  moment,  that  the  chief  strain 
occurs,  and  careful  watch  must  then  be  kept 
upon  the  range  of  dials  that  hang  in  rows  on 
the  wall  of  the  little  gallery  running  across 
the  end  of  the  building,  and  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bridge  of  a  great 
steamer,  where  the  captain  stands,  his  eye  on 
the  compass,  steering  his  ship's  course  aright. 

In  a  smaller  house  behind  the  main  build- 
ing stand  the  boilers  that  drive  the  giant 
family.  There  are  twenty-four  of  them  in 
double  range,  and  they  burn  some  hundred 
tons  of  coal  a  day  during  the  winter  months. 
The  coal  arrives  in  barges  at  the  wharf 
behind,  the  scene  of  busy  activity  all  day 
long,  and  where  dwells  a  monster  crane 
whose  tremendous  arm  can  raise  fifty  tons  at 
a  time. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  wires  of  the 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation  is  of 
enormous  extent.  If  their  dynamos  ceased 
to  work,  many  streets  and  houses  of  a  district 
of  London  extending  from  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  to  the  Albert  Memorial,  and  from 
the  river  to  Oxford  Street  on  the  north,  and 
to  the  south  in  a  vast  area  extending  from 
Westminster  Bridge  Road  to  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  Walworth  Road,  Camberwell, 
and   Peckham   Rye,   would   be   plunged    in 
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darkness.  A  wail  would  arise  from  a  score 
of  clmrches  and  chapels,  and  confusion 
w^ould  reign  in  most  of  our  largest  theatres, 
including  "  Her  Majesty's,"  "  Haymarket," 
''  Pavilion,"  "  Court,"  "  Alhambra,"  etc. 
Besides  their  task  of  lighting  all  these 
multitudes  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps, 
Deptford  supplies  also  more  than  one  of 
the  other  electricity  companies  and  corpora- 
tions of  London. 

So  much  for  our  first  visit.  We  now  turn 
to  the  sister  Corporation  at  Westminster. 

And  here  at  the  outset  we  perceive  certain 
great  and  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  companies.  Instead  of  being 
separated  from  the  scene  of  their  labours  by 
seven  miles  of  intervening  streets  and  houses, 
the  AYestmiiister  Corporation  have  their 
works  in  the  heart  of  the  area  they  light, 
and  in  place  of  having  a  single  enormous 
generating  station,  as  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  have,  they  possess  no  less 
than  three  smaller  ones  in  different  parts  of 
their  territory — namely,  at  Davies  Street, 
Eccleston  Place,  and  Millbank  Street. 

Hence  it  is  readily  understood  that  by  this 
system  of  splitting  up  their  works  the  great 
element  of  size^  so  striking  to  the  visitor  at 
Deptford,  is  largely  absent ;  nor,  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  if  all  three  stations  were 
amalgamated  under  one  roof  would  the  effect 
be  so  impressive,  and  this  for  a  simple  and 
sufficient  reason.  Technically  speaking,  the 
Westminster  Corporation  work  at  "  low 
tension,"  to  explain  which  electric  phrase  we 
must  again  make  reference  to  that  analogy 
of    the    water    supply    already     employed. 
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Imagine  the  case  of  a  town  supplied  with 
water  from  a  single  reservoir  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  and  contrast  it  Avitli 
another  town  where,  instead  of  one  general 
supply  each  house  contained  its  own  private 
cistern.  It  is  obvious  that  the  elevation  of 
the  cisterns,  and  consequent  pressure  in  the 
household  pipes,  should  be  vastly  less  than 
the  pressure  in  the  mains  that  from  a  distance 
supply  a  whole  city.  Similarly,  the  mighty 
pressure  or  "  tension  "  needed  by  the  London 
Electric  Supply  Corporation,  to  send  the 
electricity  along  seven  miles  of  wires  to  the 
receiving  stations,  is  not  required  where  the 
generating  works  themselves  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  lamps  they  light,  and 
the  huge  dynamos  used  at 
Deptford  are  unnecessary  at 
Westminster,  where  they  are 
replaced  by  a  far  greater 
number  of  much  smaller 
ones. 

Further,  the  smaller  type 
of  engines  are  found  to  be 
better  adapted  for  economi- 
cal running,  as  the  load  is 
able  to  be  built  up  as 
required  ;  and  thus  each 
engine  is  only  kept  running 
for  as  long  as  it  is  doing  all 
it  can.  An  engine  does  its 
work  by  breathing  in  steam 
at  high  pressure  from  the 
boilers,  and  rejecting  it  at 
low  pressure  to  the  con- 
densers. Engines  are  de- 
signed to  work  either  with 
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big  cylinders 
breathing  in 
steam  say  60  or  70 
times  a  minute,  or 
else  as  "  small- 
chested"  ones 
which  are  very 
rapid  breathers,  say 
350  times  a  minute 
or  thereabouts.  For 
doing  the  same 
amount  of  work 
these  quick-breath- 
ing engines  are 
smaller,  and  there- 
fore take  up  less 
floor  space,  a  con- 
sideration which  is 
of  very  great  im- 
portance in  the 
centre  of  a  wealthy 
district. 

The  largest  of 
the  three  stations,  and  the  best,  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly 
the  one  in  Davies  Street.  Even  before  we 
enter  it  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the 
contrast  it  offers  to  the  works  of  the 
sister  company.  The  enormous  barn-like 
structure,  and  most  unlovely,  if  eminently 
business-like  blank  walls,  which  do  well 
enough  for  the  river's  bank  at  Deptford, 
could  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the 
very  heart  of  Mayfair  ;  so  we  have  before  us 
an    elegantly    proportioned    and    decidedly 
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ornate  building,  with  a  single  lofty  cliimnev- 
shaft  towering  high  above  it.  Only  the 
lower  portion,  moreover,  of  this  imposing 
block  is  occupied  by  the  actual  works,  all  the 
upper  flooi's  being  let  as  bachelors'  flats, 
liighly  sought  after  and  never  without  their 
full  complement  of  tenants,  who  suffer  not 
the  slightest  inconvenience  from  their  near 
proximity  to  the  machinery.  He  would  be 
a  bold  bachelor  indeed  who  would  elect  to 
live  and  sleep  within  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  dynamos  at  Deptford  ! 

Entering  the 
building,  we  reach 
a  lofty  and  well- 
lighted  room,  fairly 
proportioned  and 
of  considerable  size. 
The  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  a  double 
rank  of  dynamos, 
large  of  their  khid, 
no  doubt,  but 
small  indeed  com- 
pared with  those 
we  have  lately 
seen,  for  there  are 
seven  of  860  h.p. 
on  one  side  of 
the  gangway,  and 
six  of  200  h.p.  on 
the  other.  They 
are  of  a  different 
type  altogether, 
much  more  com- 
pact and  enclosed, 
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and  it  is  only  bv  careful  inspection  that  we 
perceive  which  of  the  fifteen  are  at  work. 
They  run  perfectly  noiselessly  and  quietly, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  peaceful 
and  silent,  while  it  would  take  a  good  deal 
of  searching  to  discover  a  speck  of  dirt 
anywhere. 

Though  certainly  lacking  in  impressiveness 
and  outward  sense  of  power,  there  is  some- 
thing very  orderly  and  business-like  about 
the  double  row  of  exactly  similar  machines, 
the  gleaming  metal,  the  perfect  cleanliness 
and  quiet.  The  element  of  danger,  too,  is 
absolutely  wanting.  With  the  low-tension 
working,  the  deadly  transformers  are  done 
away  with,  the  wires  that  bear  the  current 
are  unprotected  and  harmless,  and  he  who 
would  put  an  end  to  his  life  here  would 
probably  find  some-  little  difficulty  in  man- 
aging it.  Along  one  wall  runs  a  gallery 
containing  the  switchboard,  with  its  glittering 
dials  and  handles,  and  in  adjacent  rooms  are 
the  long  rows  of  boilers  that  supply  the 
steam  for  the  engines. 

There  is  yet  another  special  feature  of  the 
Westminster  works  that  deserves  attention. 
In  an  upstairs  room  we  are  shown  a  long 
bank  of  shelves,  on  which  are  ranged  some 
hundred  or  so  of  lead  boxes,  filled  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  also 
certain  plates  of  lead,  specially  prepared,  the 
whole  connected  with  the  dynamos  and  with 
each  other.  These  are  known  as  the  "  cells," 
or  "  accumulators,"  inasmuch  as  they  are 
capable  of  accumulating  and  storing  up 
within  themselves  the  electricity  produced  by 
the  dynamos,  and  of  giving  it  off  again  in  a 
steady  floAv  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  area  lit  by  the  Westminster  Corpora- 
tion is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  in 
London,  containing  as  it  does  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  the  responsibility  is  so  much  the 
greater.  The  three  stations  supply  three 
separate  territories,  each  distinct  from  the 
other  and  each  differing  materially  in  many 
important  characteristics.  The  dynamos  at 
Davies  Street  light  the  whole  of  Mayfair, 
including  Bond  Street,  whose  shops  consume 
an  immense  amount  of  current.  At  Eccleston 
Place  they  have  the  care  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  Belgravia,  and  Pimlico,  the  lighting 
therefore  being  almost  entirely  confined  to 
private  houses.  While  the  third  division,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  station  at  Millbank  Street,  is 
mainly   composed    of     public    and    private 


offices,  including  as  it  does  Victoria  Street, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Whitehall,  the  boundary  line  in  this 
direction  running  exactly  between  the  two 
Lifeguardsmen  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

Careful  record  is  kept  at  the  head  office  of 
the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  daily  and 
hourly  at  the  three  stations,  and  the  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  from  an  inspection  of 
the  curves,  which  represent  the  current  sup- 
plied, is  often  curious  and  interesting.  The 
daily  life  of  the  great  city  can  here  be  traced. 
The  early  housemaid  rising  betimes  on  the 
winter's  morning,  the  fog  that  comes  on 
later,  the  arrival  of  the  clerks  and  business 
men  at  the  offices  and  banks,  the  lunch 
hour,  the  lifting  of  the  fog  in  the  afternoon, 
the  lighting  of  the  shops  at  sunset,  the 
theatres — nay,  even  the  subsequent  theatre 
suppers — all  leave  their  mark  on  the  sensitive 
curve  of  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Nor  are  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
records  less  instructive.  The  four  Bank 
Holidays  are  very  plainly  indicated,  as  also 
the  very  busy  period  just  before  Christmas, 
when  the  electric  light  companies  experi- 
ence their  greatest  strain.  The  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  London  Season,  are  instantly  identified. 
In  the  Eccleston  Place  record,  four  lofty 
mountains  in  the  curve  represent  the  four 
annual  State  entertainments  of  the  late  reign 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  Lighting  for  the 
Sovereign  is  a  terrible  responsibility,  and  on 
these  occasions  a  special  dynamo  has  long  been 
set  apart  for  the  Eoyal  requirements,  with 
other  machines  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  take  on  the  work. 

Of  course,  such  an  event  as  the  Jubilee  left 
its  distinctive  mark  ;  but  lesser  occasions  may 
be  traced  almost  as  easily.  A  certain  annual 
depression  in  the  middle  of  June  defines 
Ascot  week  as  accurately  as  the  Racing 
Calendar.  Big  fogs  are  naturally  important 
occurrences,  but  even  a  thunderstorm  is  not 
without  its  significance.  A  certain  very  severe 
one,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning,  broke 
over  London  in  the  middle  of  the  night  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
calculated  that  in  the  Westminster  district 
alone  some  5,000  people  sat  up  in  bed  and 
switched  on  the  electric  light !  Such  a 
display  of  almost  universal  nervousness  will 
hardly  be  handed  down  as  national  history, 
but  in  the  fluctuating  curve  in  the  books  at 
Eccleston  Place  it  has  left  its  indelible  record. 


By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM* 


I  HAVE  lately  read  in  one  of  onr  popular 
magazines  a  story  which,  for  certain 
reasons,  has  had  a  peculiar  and  fasci- 
nating interest  for  me.  Its  author  (I  know 
not  whom  he  may  be)  and  I  have  something 
together  in  common.  We  have  both  been 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with 
phenomenal  circumstances  and  powers  wliich 
neither  science,  nor  Nature,  nor  philosophy 
can  account  for,  and  whose  origin  Ave  shrink 
from  speculating  upon.  He  has  been  bold, 
and  has  told  his  marvellous  story  reckless  of 
disbelief  or  ridicule.  Why  should  not  I 
gain  courage  from  his  example  and  relieve 
myself  from  the  secret  which  for  thirty  years 
has  hovered  over  me  like  a  hideous  night- 
mare— often  thrust  aside,  it  is  true,  but  ever 
and  anon  returning  and  forcing  my  un- 
willing remembrance  back  to  the  period  of 
my  brief  contact  witli  things  which  assuredly 
are  not  of  this  world  ?  As  I  sit  here  writing 
these  lines,  prepared  to  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain from  that  hitherto  jealously  concealed 
chapter  of  my  life,  I  could  almost  fancy  that 
it  were  days  instead  of  years  which  separate 
me  from  it.  The  shrinking  dread  which 
those  feel  who,  like  myself  and  the  author  of 
the  story  to  w^hich  I  have  previously  alluded, 
have  been  brought  into  undesired  and  unde- 
sirable communion  with  things  supernatural, 
is  a  sensation  wdiicli  time  can  never  lessen 
nor  efface.  I  am  fifty-eight  years  old,  an 
honest,  God-fearing  man,  ashamed  to  look  no 
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man  in  the  face,  and  conscious  of  no  wrong- 
doing ;  and  yet  there  is  a  recollection  of  one 
night  in  my  life  which,  Avhen  it  chooses  to 
come  and  haunt  me,  can  bring  the  cold  sweat 
to  my  forehead  and  shake  with  a  nervous 
trembling  my  strong  limbs.  Save  but  for 
this  one  flaw,  my  life  is  a  happy  one,  as  well 
it  may  be.  My  wife  is  loving  and  devoted  ; 
my  children  are  what  I  would  have  them  be  ; 
I  am  rich  ;  I  have  strong  interests  in  life, 
and  I  am  not  without  friends  whose  esteem 
and  regard  are  precious  to  me.  Could  I  but 
rid  myself  of  this  haunting  shadow  which  at 
times  darkens  my  life,  I  should  style  myself 
a  happy  man  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that,  by 
sharing  my  secret  with  the  world,  it  will  lose 
some  of  its  terrors  for  me,  that  I  am  about 
to  reveal  an  occurrence  which  I  have  kept 
jealously  locked  in  my  breast  for  well  nigh 
thirty  years. 

My  name  is  John  Tregarron,  and  at  the 
time  to  wdiich  I  am  about  to  allude  I  was  in 
my  twenty-eighth  year — a  young  man  of 
sound  constitution  and  moderate  habits.  I 
was  an  orphan,  but  a  rich  one,  and  I  had 
just  been  returned  to  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  my  native  town.  Modesty 
would  forbid  my  entering  into  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  my  character,  even  were  it  neces- 
sary, which  it  is  not.  I  need  only  say  that 
I  was  utterly  devoid  of  imagination,  and 
prided  myself  chiefly  upon  my  stern  common 
sense.  If  at  any  time  anyone  had  told  me 
the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  I 
should  without  doubt  have  considered  him 
insane.    Neither  solemn  affirmations  nor  any 
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amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  would 
have  induced  me  to  believe  it.  As  a  rigid 
materialist  I  should  have  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  accepting  as  a  fact  tliat  which  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  our  present  conditions  of 
existence.  Many  will  do  this  when  they 
read  my  simple,  unvarnished  narration  of  an 
event  which  befell  me.  I  cannot  help  that. 
I  am  an  inexperienced  writer,  and  I  cannot 
summon  to  my  aid  words  of  eloquence  or 
use  the  other  arts  of  practised  writers  who 
seek  to  win  the  credence  of  their  readers. 
But  I  can  set  down  simply  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  what  happened  to  me  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1858,  between  the 
liours  of  half -past  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Those  who  scoff  may  scoff.  I  shall 
not  hear  them,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  be  some 
relief  to  feel  that  my  secret  has  gone  from  me. 
On  the  date  which  I  have  mentioned  I  left 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  long  and 
dreary  debate,  at  a  few  minutes  past  three 
o'clock,  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then, 
feeling  the  want  of  a  little  exercise  after  the 
long  confinement,  I  started  to  walk  to  my 
lodgings  in  Mayfair. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  ten  minutes  past 
three  when  I  left  St.  Stephen's,  and  it  was 
barely  four  when  I  was  carried  into  my 
rooms.  During  that  time,  by  the  means  of 
powers  the  nature  of  which  I  shudder  to 
reflect  upon,  I  had  performed  a  journey  of 
something  like  fifteen  hundred  miles  !  Ah  ! 
I  can  well  imagine  the  incredulous  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows,  and  the  "  Pshaw  !  "  of ,  I  fear, 
the  majority  of  my  readers.  And  yet,  while 
it  is  an  indubitable  fact,  which  my  landlady 
and  many  others  could  prove,  that  I  was  in 
London  during  the  small  hours  of  that  hate- 
ful morning,  I  could  yet  bring  forward  in- 
contestable evidence  that  I  was  also  in  Italy. 
I  walked  briskly  along  through  the  empty 
streets,  smoking  a  cigar  and  enjoying  the 
cool  air.  As  I  turned  into  Belton  Street  my 
stick  caught  in  a  grating  and  slipped  from 
my  fingers.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
then  straightened  myself  in  order  to  proceed 
on  my  way.  I  had  not  taken  a  step  forwards, 
however,  when  I  perceived  that  a  sudden 
strange  metamorphosis  had  taken  place  in  my 
surroundings.  I  staggered  backwards,  dazed, 
bewildered,  alarmed.  Had  I  suddenly  gone 
mad,  or  was  I  in  the  agonies  of  some  tor- 
turing nightmare  ?  Belton  Street,  with  its 
rows  of  red-brick  houses,  its  broad  pave- 
ments, and  its  dull  gas-lamps,  was  gone.  I 
stood  in  a  narrow  stone  alley  (it  was  not 
wide  enough  to  be  called  a  street),  termi- 
nating in  front  of  me  with  a  high  wall,  on 


either  side  of  which,  however,  were  rows  of 
grey  stone  crumbling  steps,  leading  I  could 
not  see  whither.  There  was  a  statue  of  some 
dull,  glittering  metal  at  the  foot  of  each 
flight,  and  the  figures,  which  leaned  crouch- 
ing over  towards  me,  with  the  Roman  broad- 
sword threateningly  extended,  seemed  weirdly 
human  in  the  uncertain  moonlight.  I  myself 
was  in  the  shadow  of  a  vast  grey  stone 
building  of  architecture  strange  to  me,  and  a 
clumsily  built  balcony  jutting  out  above  my 
head  threw  a  slanting  shade  upon  the  ground 
beneath,  deepening  the  obscurity  in  which  I 
stood.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  warm, 
odorous  air  was  richer  and  softer  than  any 
which  I  had  breathed  before,  and  the  moon 
shone  with  a  mellow,  golden  light  in  a  sky 
the  like  of  which  has  assuredly  never  stretched 
its  glittering  arc  over  the  smoky  Metropolis. 

At  first  I  thought  that  this  must  be  some 
wonderful  vision,  which  would  fade  aAvay 
directly,  and  leave  me  free  to  pursue  my 
way  down  Belton  Street ;  so  I  held  my 
breath  and  waited.  Before  long,  however, 
I  knew  that  it  was  no  vision,  but  a  drama 
in  which  I  should  be  called  upon  to  play  a 
part ;  and  while  I  hugged  the  shadows  of 
that  grim,  dark  palace,  the  j.ersomiel  com- 
menced to  show  themselves.  A  clumsily 
built  coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  whose 
hoofs,  shod  with  some  soft  material,  gave  no 
notice  of  their  approach,  drew  up  at  the 
head  of  the  little  street,  and  two  men 
descended.  They  stood  full  in  the  moon- 
light for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  them  dis- 
tinctly. They  were  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  some  southern  nation,  and  were  apparently 
master  and  servant.  He  who  appeared  to  be 
the  former  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  of  olive 
complexion,  and  with  big,  dark  eyes.  A 
long  cloak  enveloped  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  from  underneath  it  peeped  the  scabbard 
of  a  sword.  The  other  man  was  shorter  and 
stouter,  with  curled,  black  moustache  and 
jaunty  air  ;  his  person,  too,  was  disguised  by 
a  long  cloak. 

After  a  few  words  with  the  coachman,  the 
two  men  turned  away  and  plunged  into  the 
shadows  of  the  street  of  which  I  was  an 
unwilling  occupant.  Almost  exactly  oppo- 
site to  me  they  halted,  and,  although  I  have 
never  considered  myself  a  coward,  I  shrank 
back  against  the  wall,  trembling  as  though  I 
had  been  seized  with  an  ague.  They  talked 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  a  low  tone  and  in 
a  strange  tongue.  Then  the  shorter  man 
began  to  hum  an  opera  tune,  for  which  his 
master  sharply  reproved  him.  After  that 
there  was  a  deep  silence — we  were  all  three 
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"  The  tragedy  had  begun." 


apparently  waiting  for  something.  I  shrank 
from  hazarding  the  merest  conjecture  as  to 
what  that  something  might  be,  but  I  could 
tell  from  the  attitude  of  my  opposite  neigh- 


bours that  they  were  watching  the  steps. 
Unconsciously  my  gaze  followed  theirs.  In- 
tuitively I  was  assured  that  the  actors  in  the 
next  scene  of  the  drama  which  was  unfolding 
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itself  before  me  would  make  their  entrance 
at  that  point. 

At  last  they  came — -an  old  man  and  a  girl, 
followed  by  a  manservant  carrying  a  lantern, 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  com- 
menced the  descent.  As  distinctly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  noonday  sun,  the  brilliant  moon 
showed  me  the  gentle,  refined  face  of  the  old 
white-haired  man,  and  disclosed  to  me  the  face 
of  the  most  radiantly  beautiful  woman  w4iom 
I  have  ever  seen  in  real  life  or  on  canvas.  I 
am  not  attempting  to  write  a  descriptive 
story,  for  which,  indeed,  I  have  neither  the 
aptitude  nor  the  ability,  so  I  will  say  no 
more  about  her  save  that  her  face,  as  she 
slowly  descended  the  crumbling  steps,  seemed 
to  me  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 

They  approached  the  spot  where  the 
double  ambush  lay  concealed,  the  old  man 
talking  concernedly  in  somewhat  faulty 
English. 

"It  seems  strange,  Carissima,  that  so 
suddenly  poor  Pietro  should  find  himself 
worse.     I  trust •" 

The  tragedy  had  begun.  In  less  than  a 
moment  the  manservant  was  lying  senseless 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  old  man  was 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  stouter  of  the 
two  men.  His  master  had  seized  the  girl 
round  the  waist,  and,  with  one  hand  over  her 
mouth,  was  striving  to  drag  her  towards  the 
carriage. 

Trembling  and  speechless,  pale  with  a  fear 
which  was  scarcely  cowardice,  I  remained 
without  moving,  my  fascinated  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  little  group.  They  were  clear  of 
the  shadows,  and  the  expression  on  the  faces 
of  each,  photographed  in  my  memory  with  a 
hideous  accuracy,  seemed  ghost-like  and  un- 
earthly in  the  pale  moonlight.  In  the  old 
man's  face  anger  and  indignation  shone,  but 
there  was  no  fear,  although  his  struggles  to 
free  himself  were  utterly  impotent.  Passion, 
wild,  mad  passion,  was  blazing  in  the  dark 
eyes  and  convulsing  the  pale  face  of  the 
taller  man,  as  he  strove  in  rapid  words  of 
persuasion  to  induce  his  prisoner  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  carriage.  In  her  face  aver- 
sion and  hatred  were  blended  with  fear,  as 
she  struggled  to  release  herself,  and  as  he 
scanned  her  face  with  a  hungry,  longing 
glance,  his  grew^  simply  demoniacal.  He 
cried  out  something  to  his  companion,  who 
nodded  and  drew  his  sword,  as  if  about  to 
run  the  old  man  through.  The  girl  saw  the 
motion,  and,  with  a  wild,  horror-stricken 
look,  redoubled  her  frantic  endeavours  to 
break  loose.  The  sword  appeared  about  to 
be  plunged  into  the  old  man's  body,  when 


suddenly  my  statue-like  condition  seemed  to 
leave  me,  and  the  warmth  of  life  returned  as 
if  by  magic.  With  one  stride  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  group,  the  stout  ruffian's 
sword  was  whirling  twenty  feet  high  in  the 
air,  and  he  himself  senseless  on  the  ground 
from  a  blow  with  my  clenched  fist. 

Again  I  carry  in  my  mind  a  vivid  photo- 
graph of  the  tableau  which  for  a  second  or 
two  existed.  Opposite  to  me  stood  the  girl, 
released  from  the  rough  grasp  of  her  captor, 
her  full  lips  trembling  with  emotion,  and  her 
glorious  eyes  full  of  a  sudden  hojje,  and  already 
telling  me  their  tale  of  gratitude.  Almost  by 
her  side  was  her  father,  gazing  at  me  astonished 
and  open-mouthed,  and  a  little  to  the  left 
was  the  taller  man,  his  head,  out  of  which  his 
black  eyes  were  leaping  with  wild,  demoniacal 
fury,  thrust  slightly  forward  towards  me,  and 
his  hand  slowly  drawing  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard.  A  tigress  who  has  seen  her  cubs 
slain  before  her  eyes,  and  who  has  now  the 
slayer  within  her  reach,  might  have  looked 
thus  as  she  crouched  for  the  spring. 

I  stooped  and  picked  up  the  sword  which 
had  fallen  at  my  feet.  Still  no  one  spoke  or 
moved.  The  tableau  was  broken  up  at  last 
by  the  sound  of  advancing  footsteps,  and  I 
saw  that  the  coachman  had  left  his  horses 
and  was  hurrying  tow^ards  us. 

"  Take  her  away  !  "  I  cried  to  the  old 
man.  "  Take  her  back  at  once,"  and  I 
pointed  to  the  steps. 

'  But  you,  sir,  whom  God- 


"  Never  mind  me.     You  can  bring  help." 

They  moved  a  step  away,  and  their  late 
assailant  literally  sprang  upon  them.  I 
stepped  between,  our  swords  clashed  together, 
and  his  progress  was  arrested. 

I  had  learnt  fencing  when  a  boy,  and  it 
had  always  been  a  favourite  exercise  with 
me,  but  my  present  adversary  was  far 
superior  in  skill  to  any  with  whom  I  had 
tried  conclusions.  Had  he  been  cool,  I 
should  have  been  a  dead  man  in  less  than  a 
minute  ;  but  he  was  blind  with  rage  and 
fury,  and  came  at  me  wildly.  At  his  third 
thrust  I  felt  a  sharp  stinging  pain  in  my  left 
arm,  and  knew  that  his  sword  had  entered 
it.  There  was  .a  cry  of  agony  from  the 
steps. 

"  Father,  I  will  go  to  him  !  Shall  we 
leave  him  there  to  die,  when  he  has  saved 
our  lives  ?  " 

What  followed  is  the  most  miserable  part 
of  my  story,  but  surely  there  are  excuses  for 
what  I  did.  The  instinct  of  fencing,  self- 
defence,  the  only  half-developed  conscious- 
ness that  I  was  playing  a  material  part  in  a 
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real  tragedy — these  all  I  can  plead  as  my 
excuses.  What  happened  was  really  this. 
My  assailant  in  his  eager  thrust  had  left  his 
own  person  undefended.  I  had  run  my  sword 
through  him  to  the  hilt.  There  was  another 
cry  from  the  girl.  I  stood  stupefied,  watch- 
ing the  drops  of  blood  fall  from  the  end  of 
my  sword  to  the  pavement,  and  the  ghastly 
shade  of  death  pass  over  the  face  of  the  man 
whom  1  had  killed. 

Then  1  heard  rapid  words  in  my  ear,  and, 
looking  up,  found  the  girl  by  my  side. 


"  Oh,  sir,  you  must  fly  at  once  !  "  She 
produced  a  lace  handkercjhief  from  her 
pocket,  and  connnenced  rapidly  binding  up 
my  arm.  "He  deserved  it !  "  she  said, 
glancing  with  a  shudder  to  where  the  dead 
man  lay  ;  "  but  he  is  the  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  you  must  fly.  You  have 
saved  me  from  death,  and  my  father,  too. 
T'ell  me  your  name  ?  " 

"  John  Tregarron." 

"  K\\ !   and   mine   is "  she  broke   off 

and  listened.    "  The  2:uard  are  cominor  !  "  she 
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"That   coachman   must 
I  must   go  ;   and  yoii 


have 
too. 


ears, 


'  I  asked  eagerly 
blank   darkness 


exclaimed, 
fetched   them. 
Oh,  hurry  ! " 

"And  yom*  name  is- 
A   buzzing   in   my 
before    my   eyes, 
and    an   excruci- 
ating pain  in  my 
left  arm. 

"And    your 

name  is ?  "  I 

repeated  feebly. 

"  Dr.  Emerson 
said  you  must 
keep  quiet  and 
not  disturb  your- 
self." 

I  opened  my 
eyes.  I  was  in 
my  own  bedroom, 
with  my  landlady 
one  side  of  the 
bed  and  the  doc- 
tor the  other. 

"  How  long 
have  I  been  liere, 
and  what  is  the 
time?"  I  i  n- 
quired.  Had  it 
all  been  a  dream, 
after  all  ? 

The  doctor 
looked  at  his 
watcli. 

"  Y  0  n  were 
found  lying  in 
Belton  Street, 
with  a  stab  in 
the  left  arm,  and 

quite  unconscious,  at  half-past  three.  A 
cabman  brought  you  here.  It  is  now  five 
o'clock." 

"  Was  I  alone  ?  Was  anyone  found 
with  me  ?  " 

"  You  were  quite  alone  ;  and,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  you  are  in  a  fit  state  to  give 
information,  the  police  will  endeavour  to 
find  tlie  person  who  assaulted  you.  There 
was  a  foreign-made  sword  by  your  side,  and 
your  arm  was  bound  up  in  a  lady's  lace 
handkerchief." 

"  Where  is  the  handkerchief  ?  "     I  asked. 
It  was  given  me — a  delicate  little  piece  of 
cambric  and  lace,  stained  and  clotted  with 
blood.     In  one  corner  were  the  initials. 

"  Mrs.  Burditt,  listen  to  me,"  I  said,  turn- 
ing to  my  landlady.  "  If  I'm  going  to  be 
ill,  I  insist  upon  it  that  this  handkerchief 
is  kept  exactly  as  it  is.     Put  it  in  my  drawer 
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Life  was  verv  beautiful  then  ! 


there,    and    don't   touch    it   again.       That's 
right.     Now  I'm  going  to  sleep." 

It  was  three  months  before  I  left  my 
room,  a  broken-down  wreck  of  a  man.  To 
the  police  I  declared  that  the  brain  fever, 

which  had  laid 
such  grim  hold 
on  me  that  I  had 
nearly  died,  had 
driven  from  my 
mind  all  recol- 
lections of  the 
events  of  that 
night.  How 
false!  The 
merest  incident 
of  it  then,  as  now, 
was  engraven 
deep  upon  my 
memory,  and 
chief  Timongst 
those  memories 
was  the  divine 
face  of  the  girl 
^1  whom  I  had  be- 
friended. 

I  accepted  the 
Chiltern-  Hun- 
dreds, and  re- 
nounced the 
career  which  a 
short  while  ago 
had  absorbed  my 
every  interest ; 
then  I  left  for 
the  Continent, 
for  I  decided 
that  Italy  should 
be  the  scene  of 
my  quest,  heedless  that  I  ran  every  risk,  if 
my  description  was  published,  of  being 
arrested  as  a  murderer.  Two  months  I 
spent  in  exploring  the  towns  of  Northern 
Italy — in  vain.  At  last  I  came  to  Florence, 
and  beginning  my  search  in  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  parts,  as  was  my  wont,  on  the 
evening  of  my  second  day's  stay,  there  I 
stood  again  beneath  that  stone  balcony,  and 
the  whole  scene  seemed  to  rise  once  more 
before  me.  I  mounted  the  grey  stone  steps 
and  gazed  at  the  brazen  sta?tues  with  a 
peculiar  fascination.  The  whole  scene  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  now,  in  the  soft  sunlight, 
and  none  would  have  thought  that  so  lately 
it  had  witnessed  a  ghastly  tragedy.  At  a 
particular  spot  I  paused  and  looked  down  on 
the  stone  flags.  Yes,  it  was  there — a  great 
stain  of  blood  only  half  effaced. 

My  guide,  who  had  doubtless  been  won- 
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deriiig  at  the  interest  wliicli  the  httle  place 
possessed  for  me,  now  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  spoke. 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  is  looking  at  those  marks 
of  blood.  Doubtless  he  has  heard  of  the 
romantic  affair  which  took  place  here  nearly 
six  months  ago  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  he  proceeded — 

"  There  is  one  of  our  Florentine  noble- 
men, the  Count  di  Fiolessi,  who  has  2i  palazzo 
not  far  from  the  top  of  those  steps.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  and  has  a  very 
beautiful  daughter,  with  whom  a  young 
Florentine,  Signor  Mulazzi,  fell  desperately  in 
love.  He  was  a  very  strange  young  man ;  in 
fact,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  downright  mad. 
Anyhow,  the  young  lady  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  Well,  he  laid  a  very  deep  plot 
to  carry  her  off  one  night.  He  sent  a  message 
to  the  Count  di  Fiolessi  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  purporting  to  come  from  tlie 
Count's  brother,  who  lives  but  a  little 
distance  off,  and  who  is  an  invalid.  The 
message  declared  that  he  was  dying,  and 
summoned  the  Count  and  Signorina  Adrienne 
to  his  bedside.  They  got  up  and,  attended 
by  a  single  servant,  started  off.  When  they 
reached  this  little  place,  Signor  Mulazzi  and 
a  hired  ruffian  pounced  upon  them.  The 
servant-man  was  thrown  down  and  half 
murdered,  Signorina  Adrienne  was  being 
dragged  off,  and  her  father  would  liave  been  ' 
killed,  when  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
happens.  An  Englishman  of  gigantic  stature 
springs  from  no  one  knows  where,  knocks 
the  ruffian  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fist, 
which  nearly  kills  him,  takes  his  sword,  and 
finally  runs  Signor  Mulazzi,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  swordsmen  in  Florence,  through  the 
body.  When  the  guard  came  up,  Mulazzi 
was  dead,  and  the  Englishman  had  gone,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to 
this.     A  strange  story,  isn't  it,?" 

"  Very  strange.  And  this  Englishman— do 
they  still  look  for  him  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  No  ;  the  affair  was  all  hushed  up.  The 
outrage  which  he  had  attempted  diverted  all 
sympathy  from  Mulazzi,  and  no  one  but 
Count  di  Fiolessi  has  attempted  to  find  the 
Englishman.     On  the  first  day  there  was  a 


reward  offered,  but  it  was  cancelled  directly 
the  Count  had  given  his  evidence." 

"  We  will  go  back  to  the  hotel,"  I  said 
abruptly.    "  I  have  seen  enough  for  to-day." 

I  hung  about  Florence  for  a  week,  rest- 
less and  undecided.  Then,  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  hills  one  evening,  I 
mounted  the  steps  and  presented  myself  at 
the  Palazzo  Fiolessi.  A  tall  servant  led  me 
through  many  anterooms  and  long  marble 
corridors,  until  we  came  to  a  small  sitting- 
room,  furnished  almost  in  the  English 
fashion.  The  occupants  were  on  the  balcony, 
and,  leaving  me  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  servant  advanced  to  the  window  and 
announced  "  Signor  Tregarron." 

I  will  pass  over  the  greeting  I  received, 
and  the  months  which  I  spent  at  the  Palazzo 
Fiolessi,  and  at  the  Count's  villa  near  Rome. 
I  am  making  a  confession — not  writing  a 
love  story.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that 
the  events  which  had  brought  us  together 
should  never  be  mentioned.  They  were 
full  of  painful  memories  to  all  of  us— to  me 
they  were  more  than  painful  ;  but  for  a 
while,  in  the  delirium  of  my  love,  I  was  able 
to  escape  from  all  thoughts  save  of  Adrienne. 
Least  of  all  had  I  thoughts  of  troubles  on 
one  soft,  balmy  night,  when,  as  we  all  three 
sat  in  the  grounds  of  the  Roman  villa  after 
a  day  of  dreamy  happiness,  Adrienne 
whispered  the  one  word  which  was  needed  to 
complete  my  felicity.  Tlien  I  took  her  hand 
and  led  her  to  the  Count,  and  he  blessed  us. 

"  My  son  ! "  he  cried,  "  this  is  what  I 
have  prayed  for  !  Bless  you  both,  my 
children  !  " 

He  went  indoors,  for  he  was  overcome. 
But  Adrienne  and  I  wandered  across  the 
smooth  lawn,  and  among  the  marble  statu- 
ettes, and  hand-in-hand  we  watched  the  golden 
light  from  the  full  southern  moon  reflected  in 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Tiber  flowing  below  us, 
and  shining  upon  the  vineyards  which  covered 
the  slopes  on  the  other  side.  Ah,  life  was 
very  beautiful  then  ! 

I  have  finished  my  story.  I  have  given  a 
plain,  unvarnished  account  of  that  night's 
adventure,  during  which  powers  unknown  to 
us  in  this  stage  of  our  existence  revealed  them- 
selves to  me.    Adrienne  calls  me.    I  must  go. 
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"  Yes  ;  and  you  are  from  the  nortli '? " 

"  Antrim,"  said  the  Literary  Man. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  please  ? "  asked  the 
new-comer  politely  of  the  Matron,  sonie  moments 
later. 

"  Certainly,"  she  assented.  "T  expect  you  are 
tired  after  your  journey.  Can  I  get  anything  for 
you?" 

"  No,  thanks.     Good-night." 

"  He's  awfully  nice-looking,"  said  ihe  Matron  and 
the  Music  Teacher  together,  as  the  door  closed. 

"I  say,  this  is  a  bit  off,"  grumbled  the  Irre- 
pressible One.     "  Aren't  we  handsonie,  too  V  " 


'  I  WONDER  what 
sort  he  is,"  said  the 
Literary  Man. 

"  I     don't,"     said 

the  Music  Teacher ; 

"  I  never  speculate  about  new 

men  now.     The  results  are  so 

disappointing." 

The  Irrepressible  One  sniffed. 
"Well,    I    hope   he'll   be   a 
football    Johnny,"     said     the 
Modern  Language  Babe. 
"  And  a  reading  mau." 
"  And     musi- 
cal." 

"  And  a  decent 

sort  all  round." 

"  If  he's  all  that,  he'll  be  a  bally 

tin  god,"  said  the  Modern  Language 

Babe ;    "  but  I  can't  stand   a   chap 

who  doesn't  go  in  for  football." 

At  this  point  the  Matron  entered. 
"  Has  Mr.  Raymond  come  yet  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"No."  "What  train  does  he 
come  by  ?  "  "  When  do  you  expect 
him  ? "  from  various  parts  of  the 
room. 

Just  then  a  cab  drove  up  out- 
side. 

"  Here  he  is !  "  said  the  Irrepressible 
One.  "  Let's  bet  on  his  appearance. 
Two  to  one  he's  clean  shaved." 

"Two  to  one  he  wears  a  mous- 
tache," said  the  Modern  Language 
Babe. 

"Ten  to  one  he's  fair,"  said  the 
Literary  Man. 

"Ten  to  one  he's  dark,"  said  the 
Music  Teacher. 

"  You  shocking  people,"  said  the 
Matron. 

The  servant  announced  Mr.  Ray- 
mond and  supper  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  won  my  bet,"  whispered  the 
Modern  Language  Babe  to  the  Music 
Teacher.  /,  •  ^^^^ 

"  Don't  be  rude,"  she  repUed.  W^^^i 

Mr.  Raymond  was   a  very  hand-T|i  ^^v 
some  man.      There  was    no   doubt  U 
about  it.     The  Music  Teacher's  eyes    \\  \vv^\\\in"ipr''////  ' 

quailed  before  his   glance.     He  was     ^  ^_-^5=r>,., ^-.-r 

terribly  handsome. 

"  You  are  Irish,  I  think,"  he  said 

to   the    Literary   Man ;    "  I   am   an      ^^  ^  ,:,  v  i  ,  u  i.  ^v.    ^  x.  x. 

T  .  1  irw  Hesitating  Customer:  B-b-b-b-but  are  you  s-su-su-sure  the  b-b-b- 

Inshman  myself.      ^       ^^^     ^     ^  bird  can  t-t-t-talk  ? 

"From    the    south    ot    Ireland,    1      Dealer:  Talk?    Grite  Scot !     Ef'e  couldn't  tork  a  sight  better  than 
should  judge  by  your  speech."  you  can.  don't  you  think  I'd  have  screwed  'is  bloomin'  neck  long  ago  ? 
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Some  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  Mr. 
Kaymond  ceased  to  favour  the 
rest  of  the  staff  with  his  com- 
pany at  supper. 

"  He's  too  good  for  us,'-  said 
the  Irrepressible  One,  with  an 
inimitable  sniff. 

"  Yes,  he's  not  friendly," 
agreed  the  Literary  Man. 

"  He's  not  so  bad  at  football, 
you  know,  if  he  wouldn't  play 
such  a  beastly  selfish  game.  I 
shall  tell  him  of  it  one  of  these 
days,"  blustei-ed  the  Modern 
Language  Babe,  who  was  also 
ca]'tain  of  the  football  team. 

"  Well,  we  seem  to  know 
very  little  about  him,"  said  the 
Matron.  "  The  boys  don't  like 
him  at  all,"  she  went  on  ;  "  they 
say  he  isn't  just." 

"  His  discipline  is  good, 
though,  and  he  does  his  work 
fairly  well;  and  that's  all  we 
can  inquire  into,"  said  the  Lite- 
rary Man  judicially. 

Some  nights  later  the  Literary 
Man  took  the  Music  Teacher  to 
a  lecture.  They  were  some  time 
in  coming  home;  and  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  certainly 
relate  what  he  said  to  her,  or 
what  she  said  to  him,  we  may 
make  a  guess,  and  a  pretty  good 
guess,  too  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
never  did  two  people  look  so 
absurdly  happy  as  they,  when, 
late  and  confused,  they  came 
once  more  into  the  glare  of 
publicity,  and  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  chaff  and  comments  that 
showered  upon  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  staff  at  the  supper 
table. 

"  Hullo !  you  two,"  began  the 
Irrepressible  One.  "Been  to  a 
lecture  on  the  origin  of  the 
wedding  ring  ?  " 

"  I  smell  orange  blossoms,"  the 
Modern  Language  Babe  went  on. 

"  Bleos  you,  my  childien ! "  said  the  Matron. 

"  I  think  it's  wretchedly  bad  form  of  you  to 
make  such  rude  remarks,"  replied  the  Music 
Teacher,  addressing  herself  to  the  two  men,  and 
then  smiling  happily  at  the  Matron. 

"  I  might  as  well  announce  our  engagement  at 
once,"  said  the  Literary  Man. 

"  You  needn't  trouble,"  jeered  the  Irrepressible 
One.     "  All  the  town  knows  it." 

"How  can  they?"  asked  the  Music  Teacher 
ungrammatically,  "it's  only  just  happened." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  Modern  Language 
Babe  loftily,  "  it's  been  happening  for  months." 

"  Well,  you're  all  very  horrid,"  was  the  feminine 
reply. 

"Amid  all  the  excitement  and  surprise  — 
ahem! — of    this    great    and    unexpected    news — 


She  :  Women  are 

He  :  1   like  that ! 

woman  in  at  the  first 


BEYOND    D  EX  I A  I.. 

always  getting  taken  in  by  the  men. 

Why,  Where's  the  woman  who  doesn't   take  another 
glance  ? 

ahem! — I  have  quite  forgotten  to  explain  to 
you  the  incident  of  the  barking  dog  and  the 
bin;glar,  which  so  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the 
Head,  and  of  those  lesser  lights — yourselves — 
at  the  breakfast  table  this  morning,"  spouted  the 
Babe. 

"  Oh,  let's  have  it,"  said  the  Irrepressible  One. 

"I  wondered  if  you  knew  anything  about  it; 
your  attention  and  surprise  were  rather  overdone," 
interposed  the  Literary  Man. 

"  Well,  yesterday  afternoon  Raymond  said  to 
me,  '  I  am  going  to  cycle  up  to  town,  and  shall 
not  be  back  until  late.  I  don't  want  to  bother  the 
Head  to  sit  up  for  me '  (*  I  suppose  not,'  thought 
1),  'so  will  you  0})en  the  passage  window  about 
an  inch  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  I  can  let  myself 
in  when  1  like  V ' 
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"what's  in  a  name?" 

Cyclist  :  Is  that  buildini^  over  there  a  ruin  ? 
Native  :  Kuin  ?     Noa,  it's  all  t'pieces. 

"*^'ery  well  VI  said,  and  carried  out  Iub  direc-  a  football  pump,  an  empty  baccy  tin,  and  a  lot  of 

^ons  to  the  letter,  with   what  result  you  know.  other   thini^s  on   to  the  floor,    and,   in   tryine;  to 

Ihe  dog  would    never  have  barked  if  Raymond  save  them,  over-balanced  himself  and  felf  with  a 

had  done  the  biz  quietly  ;  but  he  woke  me  long  crash  that  shook  the  house. 

before   he  woke   the   dog.      The  window  oi)ened  "*Good  Heavens!'  I  thought;  ^tha,t's  bound  to 

with  an    miearthly  screech,  to  begin  with ;   then  wake  the  Head.' 

in  climbing  in  he  managed  to  push  a  flower-pot,  "Well,  it  woke  the   dog,  which    came   to  the 
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May  :  Alice  isn't  at  all 
nervous. 

Clara  :  Not  in  the  least. 
I've  even  known  her  to 
keep  cool  at  an  Annual 
Sale. 


*'  Disgusting,"  murmured  the 
Irrepressible  One. 

"He's  been  couoty-coiuted  by- 
Shears  and  Chalkem,"  the  Babe 
^vent  on;  "he  owed  them  about 
twenty  pounds.  Imagine  a  man 
owing  his  tailor  twenty  pounds ! 
The  judge  asked  him  what  he 
was  earning,  and  found  that  he 
hadn't  a  penny  to  bless  himself 
with.  Kaymond  evidently  made 
a  good  impression,  though,  and 
the  judgment  was  that  he  must 
])ay  two  pounds  a  month  and  costs. 
Shears  and  Chalkem  grumbled, 
and  called  his  Honour's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Kaymond  often 
had  things  sent  him  to  Cavendish 
Square.  *  Is  this  true  ? '  asked 
the  judge.  '  Yes ;  I  stay  with 
Iriends  there,'  said  Kaymond. 
'  What's  your  father  ?  '  inquired 
liis  Honour.  *  An  Irish  landlord,' 
answered  Kaymond.  '  Fifteen 
shillings  a  month  and  costs  ! '  said 
the  judge." 

Beatrice  M»  Co^nfort. 


same  thing.  I  opened  my  door  quietly,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  Kaymond  slip  into  his  room  : 
he  had  fortunately  taken  off  his  boots  outside  the 
window.  I  could  hear  the  Head  prowling  down- 
stairs, and  groping  through  the  debris  to  the 
window,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  shut. 
As  you  know,  he  thinks  the  dog  frightened  a 
whole  gang  of  burglars  away,  and  that  the  open 
passage  window  and  debris  prove  it." 

"'All's  well  that  ends  well,'"  said  the  Irre- 
pressible One. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term 
that  the  Modern ,  Language  Babe  burst  into  the 
room,  half-way  through  supper,  and  treated  the 
rest  of  the  staff  to  the  latest  and  last  and  best  story 
about  Kaymond.     "Do  you  know "he  began. 

"  No,  I'm  sure  we  don't,"  said  the  Irrepressible 
One. 

"  Shut  up,"  answered  the  Babe.  "  Look  here, 
though,  I've  got  the  choicest  bit  for  you,  and 
from  Raymond's  own  lips,  too." 


He  had  studied  all  the 

rules    of    courtesy    In  id 

down     for     conductors 

and    had   pro ti ted    by 

them.      He  did    not 

intend  to  be  caught 

napping. 

"  What  'bus  is 
this?"  asked  the 
sweet     young 
'''jV   thing. 
^»      He  doffed  his 
cap  and  gave  her 
^  a  Chester h eld ian 

bow. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  this  is  'bus  No.  41,057." 
"  I   mean,"  she  explained,  "  what  is  its  destina- 
tion ?  " 

"Madam,"  he  answered  with  the  same  suave 
courtesy,  "it  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  its  destination  is  the  General 
Omnibus  Company's  yard." 


Mrs.  Vicar  :  How's  your  husband  to-day,  Mrs. 
O'Mory  ? 

Mrs.  O'Mory:  Well  ma'am,  the  doctor  do  say 
that  if  he  lives  to  get  well  he'll  be  all  right,  but  if 
he  don't  he'll  die! 


liOVE  may  be  blind,  but  the  neighbours  usually 
liave  their  eyes  wide  open. 
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The  Bore  :  Do  you  know,  Tennyson's  poems 
always  carry  me  away  completely. 

The  Hostess  :  I'm  so  sorry  we  haven't  a  copy 
in  the  house. 


"  Do  be  careful,  Jane,"  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
"If  you  lean  so  far  over  the  well,  you  may  fall  in  ; 
and  then  we  should  be  obliged  to  get  oui-  water 
from  the  brook." 


Edith  ;  Oh,  Sophy,  what  an  age  since  we  met ! 
Are  you  still  living  at  the  same  place  V 

Sophy  (loftily)  :  No,  indeed  1  I'm  married,  and 
have  taken  a  flat. 

Edith  :  You  don't  say  so !     What's  his  name  ? 


First  Small  Boy  :  Johnny  Smith's  mother's 
awful  good  to  him. 

Second  Small  Boy  :  What's  she  done  ? 

First  Small  Boy  :  Let  him  have  the  measles 
the  day  school  opened ! 


THE    ONLY    WAY. 

PoRTEK  :  Chan,i,^e  here  for  Donne,  Callander,  and  Perth  ! 

Cow  :  Mooooo  ! 

Pouter  :  Ye  may  moo,  and  ye  may  moo,  but  ye  maun  change  here  for  Doune,  Callander,  and  Perth  ! 


HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

A  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE  IN  NORTH-WEST  CANADA. 

BY   ARTHUR    HEMING. 


THE    KAISER'S    AVENUE    OF    STATUES. 

By  GeorCtE  a.  Wade. 


Photographs  hy  Albert,  Berlin. 


THERE  are  few  visitors  to  Berlin  who 
have  not  wandered  with  pleasure 
through  the  beautiful  park  known  as 
the  Thiergarten,  which  is  the  biggest  play- 
ground of  the  Berliners.  To  stroll  through 
its  leafy  shades  on  a  warm  summer's  day  ;  to 
admire  its  glorious  trees  ;  to  listen  to  the 
fine  military  bands  that  play  daily  within  its 


others  better  suited  for  quiet  promenades, 
and  of  these,  one  of  the  most  popular  for 
some  years  past  has  been  the  Sieges- Allee. 
But  the  Sieges-Allee  is  now  about  to  become 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  promenades  in  the 
world.  The  idea  originated  in  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor,  who  entirely  controls  the  work 
and  is  bearing  the  cost. 


THE   AVENUE   OF   STATUES. 


precincts  ;  to  visit  the  famous  Zoological 
Gardens  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  it — 
these  are  pleasures  which  the  average  stranger 
to  the  city  on  the  Spree  seldom  misses. 

And  now  the  Thiergarten,  with  its  wealth  of 
statues  and  memorials,  is  receiving  an  added 
attraction  such  as  probably  no  such  park 
in  the  whole  world  can  boast.  It  already 
has  celebrated  avenues  in  plenty.  There  is 
the  one  along  which  run  the  electric  trams 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  park,  with 
the  side-gallops  for  horse-riders,  similar  to 
our  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park.     There  are 
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Despite  the  diverse  opinions  that  may  be 
held  concerning  William  11.  of  Germany, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  his  brilliant  qualities,  his 
activity,  his  zeal  for  the  land  that  he  governs 
so  effectively  and  so  well.  And  this  latest  idea 
of  his,  now  being  carried  to  perfection  in  the 
Sieges-Allee,  is  only  one  among  many  gifts  to 
his  people,  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  to  his 
subjects  throughout  all  the  German  Empire. 

The  Kaiser  has  resolved  that  there  shall 
be  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  Sieges-Allee 
statues  of  all  the  rulers  of  past  and  present 
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times  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  kiiigdom  of  Prussia.  These  statues  are 
to  be  as  artistic  and  finished  as  possible. 
They  are  to  be  of  the  purest  white  marble 
that  can  be  got  for  the  purpose,  and  are  to 
be  modelled  by  the  finest  sculptors  that  the 
Fatherland  can  produce.  The  Kaiser  has 
set  aside  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  scheme  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
and  it  is  his  intention,  when  the  work  is 
completed,  to  hand  it  over  as  a  present  to 
the  municipality  for  ever. 


pleasure-grounds,  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  successors.  In  extent  it  covers  an  area 
larger  than  Hyde  Park,  and  extends  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate — at  the  end  of  the  great 
street,  Unter  den  Linden — to  Charlotten- 
burg.  It  is  at  the  Brandenburg  side  of  the 
Gate  that  the  Thiergarten  is  crossed  by  the 
tree-lined  avenue,  the  Sieges- AUee. 

Of  the  thirty-two  statues  quite  a  number 
are  already  finished  and  placed  in  position, 
and  from  these  the  visitor  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  mao:iiificent  effect  that  will   be 
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There  are  to  be  thirty-two  of  these  statues, 
sixteen  on  either  side  of  the  avenue.  The 
name  of  the  famous  parade,  Sieges-AUee, 
means  "  The  Avenue  of  Victory  "  ;  conse- 
quently it  will  be  most  appropriate  that  these 
marble  memorials  commemorate  some  of  the 
chief  victors  among  the  monarchs  and  war- 
riors of  the  Fatherland.  Two  statues  will  be 
erected  to  represent  each  period  of  the  rule 
of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  site 
should  have  been  chosen  whereon  to  place 
these  statues,  since  the  Thiergarten  was 
originally  the  hunting-grounds,  and  then  the 


secured  when  the  work  is  complete.  Our 
photograph  gives  a  general  view  of  one  side 
of  the  avenue,  and  afiPords  some  indication 
of  what  the  whole  will  look  like  in  about 
another  year's  time. 

Apart  from  those  groups  already  erected, 
there  are  several  other  statues  which  are  well 
on  their  way  towards  completion.  Among 
the  Electors  and  Kings  to  be  represented  are 
most  of  the  best-known  names  in  German 
history,  such  as  Albert  the  Bear  ;  the 
various  Ottos ;  Frederick  II.,  the  "  Iron 
One  "  ;  Frederick  the  Great ;  William  I.  ; 
Frederick,  the  late  Emperor  ;  etc. 
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The  Kaiser  is  responsible  for  the  general 
style  of  the  memorials  and  their  design. 
Everything  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  most 
elaborate  scale.  In  the  centre  of  each  group 
there  will  be  a  large  white  marble  statue  of 
the  King  or  Elector  it  represents,  while  on 
each  side  will  be  the  smaller  statues  of  the 
two  most  important  personages  of  that 
monarch's    reign.      These    may    be    either 


statesmen,  poets,  warriors,  or  any  other  men 
of  renown,  so  long  as  they  have  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  the  period  in  question.  Thus 
such  men  as  Bismarck  and  Moltke  are  good 
examples  of  the  lesser  names  that  will  be 
associated  with  the  Eoyal  ones. 

Each  group  of  statues  is  to  stand  on  a 
marble  dais  with  three  wide  steps,  which  lead 
to  a  platform  of  semicircular  shape,  and  this 
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is  to  have  white  marble  walls  running  behind 
it,  splendidly  carved,  and  affording  sitting 
accommodation  round  its  entire  length.  The 
ends  of  this  are  each  decorated  with  carvings 
representing  the  Prussian  Eagle,  the  Royal 
insignia. 

Some  of  the  statues  are  intended  to  be 
equestrian,  while  in  other  cases  the  chief 
figure  of  the  group  is  sculptured  in  a  stand- 
ing or,  less  often,  in  a  sitting  posture.  As 
to  the  size  of  these  figures,  it  should  be  men- 


tioned that  several  of  them  are  over  six  yards 
high— including  the  pedestal,  of  course — and 
in  no  instance  is  the  figure  itself  less  than 
life  size,  though  it  is  sometimes  rather 
larger. 

So  great  is  the  Kaiser's  interest  in  this 
work  that  he  has  paid  many  visits  to  the 
sculptors  during  the  progress  of  the  several 
statues  under  their  charge.  He  himself  went 
thoroughly  into  the  matter  at  the  outset  as 
to  which  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Fatherland 
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were  most  capable  of  giving  fitting  expres- 
sion to  his  ideas  ;  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion he  decided  who  should  be  engaged,  and 
the  work  to  be  allotted  to  each.  Amongst 
the  men  thus  specially  honoured  with  com- 
missions were  the  artists  Schott,  linger, 
Uphues,  Bose,  Karl  Begas,  Briitt,  Calan- 
drelli,  Schaper,  and  Siemering. 

By  thus  distributing  the  work  the  Sove- 


reign saw  that  not  only  would  the  great  task 
be  completed  sooner,  but  that  there  would 
also  be  such  rivalry  amongst  the  different 
sculptors  to  excel  each  other's  work  in  the 
eyes  of  their  King  and  his  people,  that  he 
would  necessarily  get  from  them  the  very 
best  work  that  German  sculpture  of  the  age 
could  produce.  The  Kaiser  wisely  resolved, 
too,  that  all  the  work  should  be  done   by 
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native  artists,  as  he  considered  that  such  a  national  memorial 
should  owe  nothing  to  outside  aid. 

The  result  has,  so  far,  much  more  than  exceeded  his  highest 
expectations.  The  statue  of  Albert  "  the  Bear "  (a  name 
similar  to  that  of  our  own  Richard  "  the  Lion-Heart ")  shows 
the  intrepid  king  dressed  as  a  Crusader,  and  holding  aloft  in 
his  right  hand  the  Cross  as  a  symbol  for  his  followers.  On  one 
side  of  him  is  Otto  von  Bamberg  and  on  the  other  Wigger  von 
Brandenburg.  The  pastoral  staff  of  the  one  is  just  as  finely 
and  beautifully  carved  as  is  the  marble  shining  Cross  of  the 
king  himself.  A  remarkable  fidelity  to  details  is  to  be  observed 
in  all  the  statues. 

In  the  next  statue  Otto  I.  is  represented  as  standing  in  a 
defiant  attitude,  with  a  tremendous  sword  beside  him,  a  weapon 
well  fitted  for  such  a  giant.  On  his  right  is  the  smaller  statue 
of  Abt  Sibold,  and  on  his  left  that  of  Wendenfurst  Pribislav. 
The  long  hair  of  Otto  floats  down  behind  him,  and  gives  him 
a  typical  look  of  the  Goth  of  olden  days.  The  pedestals  of  the 
side  statues  in  this  grorfp  are  rather  more  ornamental  than  in 
some  of  the  others. 

Otto  II.,  the  next  of  the  line  of 
statues,  is  carved  with  his  head  resting 
upon  one  hand,  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
His  other  hand  grasps  the  ma'ssive 
sword  which  seems  the  constant  com- 
panion of  his  race.     The  side  figures 

to    this   statue   are   those   of 

Gans  von  Putlitz  and  H.  von 

Antwerpen. 

The    dignified     pose     of 

Albert  II.  in  another  group 

has  been  the  subject  of  much 

admiration.      The    advanced 

right  foot,  the   quick,   eager 

look  upon  the  face. 


FREDERICK    WILLIAM 


the  general  attitude 
of  the  whole  man, 
immediately  strike 
the  spectator  as 
something  out  of  the  common.  Bose,  who  sculptured  this 
fine  group,  won  many  encomiums  for  the  work,  not  only 
for  the  central  figure,  but  also  for  those  of  Eicke  von 
Eepkow  and  H.  von  Salza,  on  either  side  of  Albert. 
A  lion's  head,  as  a  type  of  the  monarch,  will  be  noticed 
carved  just  below  his  feet  on  the  pedestal. 

One  of  the  Kaiser's  favourite  sculptors  is  Karl  Begas, 
who  did  the  next  group,  representing  Otto  lY.,  known 
familiarly  as  "  Otto  with  the  Arrow."  The  head  of  the 
ruler  is  well  thrown  back,  the  same  inevitable  sword  is  in 
his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  his  big 
helmet,  whilst  a  girdle  surrounds  his  loins,  and  his 
war-cloak  hangs  loosely  behind  him.  The  contemplative 
attitude  of  the  statesman  on  his  left  hand  is  well  matched 
by  the  keen  gaze  of  the  warrior  on  his  right. 

The  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  succeeding  Otto, 
which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Lazy,"  are 
exhibited  in  a  marvellous  fashion  by  the  statue  for 
which  Briit  is  responsible.  The  monarch  stands  in  an 
indolent  attitude,  every  line  of  his  face  showing  a  distaste 
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for  action  of  any  kind.  Without  being  the 
most  striking  in  the  collection,  the  figure  is 
one  that  will  well  repay  a  close  study. 

In  the  statue  group  whose  central  figure  is 
Frederick  I.,  the  gigantic  sword  is  again  much 
in  evidence,  but  in  this  case  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  right  hand  of  the  king 
grasping  rolls  and  documents,  from  which 
the  depending  seals  may  easily  be  deciphered. 
It  is  evident  that  the  sculptor  desires  to 
draw  the  attention  of  his  audience  of  gazers 
to  the  fact  that  learning  and  bookcraft  were 
then  beginning  to  be  as  necessary  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  sovereign  as  was  the 
power  to  fight.  The  mitre  of  the  archbishop 
who  was  so  close  a  counsellor  of  the  king  is 


enhanced  by  the  very  dark  background, 
against  which  the  white  marble  stands  out 
gleaming  like  w^hite  letters  on  a  black  board. 
It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  figures 
already  erected,  but  the  ones  mentioned  and 
pictured  will  give  a  fair  impression  of  the 
rest.  The  latest  to  be  placed  in  position  is 
that  of  the  famous  grandfather  of  the  Kaiser 
himself,  the  celebrated  William  I.,  the  "  Old 
Kaiser,"  as  his  subjects  are  so  fond  of  naming 
him.  He  is  represented  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head.  He 
holds  a  field-glass  in  his  hand,  as  he  was  so 
often  seen  during  that  great  war  of  1870, 
and  from  his  shoulders  depends  the  long 
military  cloak.     On  the  front  of  the  pedestal 


FREDERICK   THE    GREAT. 


made  prominent  in  the  figure  on  the  left  of 
the  photograph. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
beautiful  statues  which  have  been  photo- 
graphed for  this  article  is  the  magnificent 
one  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  differs  from 
all  the  others  in  that  it  shows  the  celebrated 
Prussian  monarch  in  ordinary  modern  dress. 
His  clean-shaven  face  is  crowned  by  the  hat 
we  all "  know  so  well  in  the  pictures  of  that 
century  ;  his  coat  of  the  Georgian  period  ; 
his  long  Hessian  boots  ;  that  very  stick  of 
which  he  was  so  fond — these  are  famihar  to 
the  admirers  of  the  most  famous  of  Prussian 
rulers.  Frederick  stands  in  that  attentive 
attitude  so  often  seen  in  his  portraits,  his 
left  hand  behind  his  back,  another  habit 
of  his.     The  beauty  of  this  group  is  further 


is  the  inscription,  "  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
Deutscher  Kaiser,  1860-1888."  Of  course,  the 
two  figures  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
grand  old  warrior  are  those  of  Count  von 
Moltke  and  the  "Iron  Chancellor,"  Bismarck. 
The  execution  of  this  statue  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Eeinhold  Begas,  an  artist  in 
whom  the  present  Kaiser  has  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  who  enjoys  his  personal 
friendship. 

No  one  except  the  sculptors  themselves 
can  tell  what  they  owe  to  William  II.  for  his 
excellent  advice  and  suggestions,  as  well  as 
patronage,  during  the  modelling  of  these 
wonderful  statues.  He  has  been  at  their 
studios  early  and  late,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  not  only  superintending  the  work 
being  done  under  their  charge,  but  aiding 
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them  with  his  own  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
armour,  costumes,  and  habits  of  the  various 
sovereigns  and  warriors  whom  they  were 
portraying. 

When  the  present  Kaiser  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  work,  he  estimated  that  each 
group  of  statues  w^ould  cost  on  an  average 
something  like  3,000  guineas,  and  so  he 
put  aside  £100,000  to  pay  for  the  whole. 
And  now  that  the  work  of  three  years  is 


nearing  its  completion,  his  pleasure  is 
naturally  great  at  the  almost  unexampled 
success  that  has  attended  the  enterprise,  and 
he  is  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  day 
when  he  shall  make  a  present  of  the  complete 
"Avenue  of  Statues  "  to  his  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects.  The  Sieges-Allee  will  then  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  in 
Berlin  for  many  a  year  to  come.  And  it 
will  be  well  worthy  of  the  honour. 
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From  a  Water-Colour  by 
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THE   TWO    GAMBLERS. 

By  E.  PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM.^ 


OCIETY  was 
very  consider- 
ably astonished 
when  Sir  Fran- 
cis Cleydon, 
Bart.,  married 
the  orphan 
daughter  of  a 
rich  Australian 
squatter,  and 
suddenly  ex- 
changed the 
life  of  a  man  about  town  for  the  healthier 
but  less  exciting  one  of  a  country  squire. 
The  moral  part  of  it  expressed  unbounded 
satisfaction  and  approval  at  the  unexpected 
salvation  of  a  man  who  had  seemed  to  be 
going  to  the  bad  as  fast  as  a  man  could  go. 
The  immoral  faction  sneered  at  his  weakness 
in  being  led  away  from  the  lofty  career  of 
the  pursuit  of  unlicensed  pleasures  by  a 
girl's  sweet  face,  and  prophesied  his  speedy 
return  to  their  ranks.  They  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  his  defection  w^as  a 
permanent  one  ;  their  experience  failed  to 
recall  to  their  minds  a  single  case  of  a  man 
who  had  gone  as  far  on  the  road  to  ruin  as 
their  late  confrere  had  done,  and  had  yet 
been  able  to  pull  up  short  and  abjure  for 
ever  the  ways  of  unrighteousness.  For  six 
years  Sir  Francis  had  been  the  most  reckless 
of  turf  plungers  and  an  almost  nightly 
haUtue  of  those  clubs  and  private  houses 
where  the  green  tables  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  entertainment. 

Other  vices  he  had,  but  this  latter  one 
seemed  to  fascinate  him  the  most,  and  for 
years  men  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  confirmed 
gamester.  His  losses  had  lately  been  as 
much  the  topic  for  gossip  as  on  his  dehut  his 
wealth  had  been,  and  already  everyone  was 
prophesying  the  near  approach  of  the  end. 
He  had  spent  a  huge  fortune,  and  his  fine 
estates  were  heavily  mortgaged.  They  could 
bear  no  more  charges,  and  the  final  crash 
seemed  just  about  to  descend,  when,  without 
the  least  warning  or  notification  of  his  inten- 
tions, the  whole  of  his  racing  stud,  his 
London  house,   carriages    and    horses,   and 
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sundry  other  possessions,  were  advertised  for 
sale,  and  his  marriage  with  Miss  Golding  and 
retirement  to  Cleydon  Hall  announced  in  all 
the  Society  papers. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Sir 
Francis  himself.  He  had  lived  so  long 
amongst  a  school  with  whom  it  was  con- 
sidered correct  form  to  be  Uase  and  used  up, 
that  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  possessed 
any  feelings  at  all.  It  was  quite  a  new  sen- 
sation to  him  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Helen 
Golding  ;  it  speedily  became  a  revelation. 
He  felt  himself  suddenly  galvanised  into  life 
from  the  dull  lethargy  into  which  a  long 
course  of  palliating  pleasures  had  plunged 
him. 

At  heart  he  was  not  a  bad  man,  nor  was 
he  naturally  vicious.  His  follies  had  been 
the  not  unnatural  result  of  slovenly  guar- 
dianship on  the  part  of  a  sporting  uncle,  and 
a  careless,  slipshod  education.  They  had 
grown  into  habits,  and  he  had  yielded  to 
them,  never  altogether  without  compunction  ; 
but  the  first  breath  of  a  good  woman's  influ- 
ence, even  though  she  had  been  little  more 
than  a  child,  had  wakened  him  into  a  keen 
and  shameful  realisation  of  the  miserable 
emptiness  and  folly  of  his  grovelling  life. 
He  had  wasted  no  time  in  irresolute  regrets. 
He  had  confessed  his  whole  life  to  Helen 
Golding,  but  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  He  did  not  plead  for  her  love  as 
the  price  of  his  reformation,  for  that  was  a 
thing  already  assured  ;  he  only  begged  her  to 
wait  for  a  little  while,  and  forget  the  Sir 
Francis  of  the  past  when  the  Sir  Francis  of 
the  future  should  offer  himself  to  her.  She 
felt  that  he  was  sincere,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  love  for  him ;  and  before  he 
left  her  it  had  been  decided  that  the  period 
of  probation  might  be  dispensed  with.  It 
would  be  easier  for  him  as  a  married  man  to 
break  off  at  once  all  connection  with  his 
former  life.  And  so  in  less  than  a  month 
they  w^ere  married  ;  and  while  London  was 
still  agape  with  the  news,  they  were  w^andering 
through  Italy,  and  Sir  Francis  was  realising 
for  the  first  time  what  happiness  really  was. 

Those  sneering  prophecies  which  Sir 
Francis's  quondam  associates  had  freely 
indulged  in  were  not  verified.  The  Leices- 
tershire baronet  never  again  formed  one  of 
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their  coterie,  nor,  in- 
deed, did  he  ever  feel 
the   shghtest   inclina- 
tion  to   do  so.      His 
reformation   was   sin- 
cere and  complete,  and 
his  love  for  the  woman 
whom  he  looked  upon 
as   his   preserver   was 
steadfast  and  unwaver- 
ing.      One    only     of 
his  former  tastes  had 
survived     the    death- 
blow of  his  marriage, 
and  with  that  one  lie 
had      fought      many  * 
desperate  battles,  and 
in  all  cases   came   oif 
the  victor.      He   had 
been  reckoned  a  con- 
firmed gambler,   and, 
indeed,  there  had  been 
in   the    old    days   no 
more  ardent  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  the  green 
table  than  Sir  Francis.     It 
had   become  a   passion  with 
him,  and   several   times   since 
his  marriage  he  had  been  horribly 
tempted.  During  his  honeymoon  he 
had  shunned  Monte  Carlo  and  other 
gambling    centres   Avith    the    nervous 
dread  inspired  by  his  unwilling  know- 
ledge of   the  fascination  which  they  still 
had  over   him ;   but   subsequently   his  wife 
had    unsuspectingly   bidden    him    take  her 
there,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  face  a 
horrible  temptation.     He  was   nervous  and 
ill  at  ease  during  the  whole  of  their  stay, 
scarcely   venturing   out  of    the   hotel,   and 
turning   pale  at   the   very   mention   of   the 
gaming-tables. 

At  first  Lady  Cleydon  had  thought  him 
ill  ;  but  suddenly  the  truth  dawned  upon 
her,  and  she  had  declared  at  once  that  she 
was  bored  to  death  and  longing  to  be  away. 
Her  husband  heard  her  with  joy,  and  w^hen 
they  left  Monte  Carlo  the  next  day  he  left  it 
with  the  feeling  of  a  conqueror.  Since  then 
they  had  been  careful  to  avoid  such  places, 
without  hinting  to  one  another  why  ;  and 
as  years  passed  by,  and  local  interest  grew 
stronger  with  him.  Sir  Francis  began  to  con- 
gratulate himself  that  the  battle  at  Monte 
Carlo  had  been  a  final  and  decisive  one. 

Lady  Cley don's  fortune,  although  a  large 
one,  had  been  insufficient  to  totally  free  the 
Cleydon  estates  from  all  encumbrance. 
There  had  been  a  third  mortgage  which  it 


"  Sir  Francis  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  '  Cleydon  Arms.' '' 

had  not  been  possible  to  redeem  ;  but  when, 
two  years  after  their  marriage,  little  Francis 
was  born,  his  father  and  mother  at  once 
determined  that  it  must  and  should  be  paid 
off  before  the  boy  grew  up.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  save  a  little  over  thirty 
thousand  pounds  even  out  of  such  a  rent-roll 
as  the  Cleydon  estate  showed,  for  times  were 
bad,  and  farmers  were  all  expecting  large 
abatements.     It  was  done,  however  ;  and  by 
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the  time  the  boy  reached  his  t-eiith  birthday 
the  money  was  forthcoming,  and  in  a  week's 
time  Sir  Francis  and  his  wife  reflected  with 
satisfaction  that  the  mortgage  would  be  no 
more. 

One  morning  during  that  same  week  Sir 
Francis  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  "  Cleydon 
Arms,"  smoking  a  cigar  and  lounging  slightly 
against  the  side  of  the  door.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  he  honoured  the  inn  which  bore 
his  name  (or  the  name  of  his  estate)  by  his 
presence,  still  more  seldom  that  he  chose  to 
advertise  it  by  lingering  about  in  the  door- 
way ;  and  the  delighted  proprietor,  who 
remained  discreetly  in  the  rear,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  ready  to  rush  forward  at  any 
moment  if  addressed,  felt  that  every  minute 
his  distinguished  guest  remained  there  in 
that  easy  posture,  in  full  view  of  the  loiterers 
in  the  little  town  and  right  opposite  the  rival 
hostelry,  was  worth  pounds  to  him.  His  sole 
regret  was  that  Braggs  the  butcher,  Sneed 
the  baker,  and  other  frequenters  of  the 
"  Cleydon  Arms  "  were  not  present  to  witness 
this  phenomenon  ;  but  even  this  regret  was 
tempered  by  the  reflection  of  how  he  would 
be  able  to  embellish  this  unwonted  occurrence, 
and  astonish  his  little  company  with  it  at 
their  evening  meeting. 

Sir  Francis  himself  was  quite  unaware  that 
his  presence  was  creating  such  a  commotion 
in  the  mind  of  his  obsequious  host,  and  was 
lingering  there  simply  because,  until  the 
blacksmith  had  finished  shoeing  his  horse, 
he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 

Presently  it  began  to  occur  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  the  object  of  a  good  deal 
of  respectful  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
passers-by,  and  that  his  position  was  a  trifle 
conspicuous.  Accordingly  he  roused  himself 
from  some  very  pleasant  meditations  anent 
that  scrip  of  legal  parchment  which  he  hoped 
soon  to  thrust  on  the  fire,  and  decided  upon 
a  stroll  down  the  street  to  the  smithy. 
Before  he  had  quitted  his  position,  however, 
a  figure  approaching  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  paused. 
Strangers  were  not  common  in  Cleydon,  and 
the  man  who  was  coming  slowly  towards  him 
was  not  at  all  an  ordinary  stranger.  He  was 
tall  and  of  unmistakably  well-bred  appear- 
ance, with  the  slight  stoop  of  a  horseman, 
and  attired  in  a  riding  suit  and  covert-coat  of 
no  provincial  cut.  He  favoured  the  loiterer 
on  the  steps  with  a  bland,  inoffensive  stare 
as  he  passed  him  and  entered  the  inn,  and, 
but  that  his  face  invited  no  salutation,  Sir 
Francis  would  have  bidden  him  good 
morning   promptly.     When   he  had  disap- 


peared, the  baronet  turned  round  and  inter- 
viewed the  landlord. 

"Know  that  gentleman?"  he  inquired, 
indicating  with  the  end  of  his  cigar  the 
stairs  up  which  the  stranger  had  passed. 

"Certainly,  Sir  Francis.  He's  taken  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor,  and  all  my  stabling 
for  the  hunting  season.  Honourable  Bernard 
Granville's  his  name.  Sir  Francis.  Got  some 
very  pretty  animals,  too,  and  looks  like  a 
straight  goer." 

Sir  Francis  was  necessarily  interested,  for 
he  was  the  master  of  the  principal  pack  of 
hounds  in  the  locality,  and  a  very  good 
master,  too. 

"  Take  my  card  up,  Bowles,"  he  told  the 
landlord.  "I  should  like  to  make  Mr. 
Granville's  acquaintance."  And,  delighted 
at  the  notice  accorded  to  his  guest,  Bowles 
hurried  obediently  away. 

Mr.  Granville  would  be  very  pleased  to 
see  Sir  Francis.  And  so  the  baronet  was 
shown  up  into  the  sitting-room  and  an- 
nounced with  all  pomp. 

The  two  men  speedily  fraternised.  The 
most  important  consideration — who  was  Mr. 
Granville  ? — was  satisfactorily  explained  in 
the  first  few  minutes.  The  Granvilles  of 
Somerset  w^ere  a  county  family  of  undoubted 
respectability,  members  of  whom,  indeed, 
graced  the  pages  of  "  Debrett's  Peerage," 
and  to  a  younger  branch  of  them  Mr. 
Granville  belonged. 

This  question  settled,  there  w^as  some 
desultory  conversation  about  horses,  dogs, 
cattle  -  breeding,  and  other  agricultural 
matters,  concerning  all  of  which  Mr.  Gran- 
ville seemed  to  know  a  good  deal,  and  Sir 
Francis  began  to  consider  him  a  very  decent 
sort  of  fellow.  He  explained  that  he  had 
come  down  a  fortnight  before  the  opening 
of  the  regular  season,  meaning  to  spend  the 
intervening  period  with  an  old  friend. 
Colonel  Ashton  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Ash  ton 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  could  receive  no 
visitors,  so  he  had  been  forced  to  occupy  his 
hunting  quarters  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 
Sir  Francis  winced  a  little  at  the  mention  of 
Colonel  Ashton's  name,  for  he  was  notoriously 
a  member  of  the  fast  set  to  which  he  himself 
had  once  belonged,  but  he  did  not  on  that 
account  abate  his  favourable  impressions  of 
his  new  acquaintance.  He  had  lived  so  long 
amongst  rustics  that  the  conversation  of  a 
well-bred  and  well-informed  man  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing — so  pleasing,  indeed,  that, 
when  he  rose  to  go,  he  pressed  Mr.  Granville 
to  return  with  him  and  spend  at  Cleydon 
Hall  the  period  which  he  had  intended  to 
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spend  with  Colonel  Asliton.  This  Mr. 
Granville  at  tirst  refused  to  do,  but  even- 
tually lie  agreed  to  return  with  Sir  Francis 
to  dinner,  and  leave  the  matter  of  his  further 
stay  for  subsequent  discussion. 

With  Lady  Cleydon  Mr.  Granville  did  not 
progress  quite  so  well.  She  wondered  what 
had  brought  the  crow's  feet  and  wrinkles 
into  his  otherwise  young-looking  face,  and 
she  made  a  very  shrew^d  guess  as  to  their 
existence  in  conjunction  with  a  pallid,  almost 
sallow  complexion.  Still,  she  was,  of  course, 
civil  to  her  husband's  guest,  and  when  she 


Sir  Francis  started  quietly,  and  a  shiver  ran 
through  his  entire  frame.  The  old  passion 
was  not  yet  dead. 

"  Not  lately,"  he  answered  in  a  low  tone. 
"  I  think  we  have  no  cards  in  the  house." 

Mr.  Granville  looked  astonished.  A 
country  house  which  did  not  boast  a  single 
pack  of  cards  w^as  an  anomaly  such  as  he  had 
rarely  come  across. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  he  answered,  "  I  have 
some  in  my  portmanteau  ;  but  perhaps  it's 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  fetching  them. 
Suppose  we  go  in  to  Lady  Cleydon  instead,'* 


'  Francis,  have  you  been  gambling  with  that  money  ? ' 


left  them  together  to  discuss,  as  she  fondly 
imagined,  the  claret  and  the  prospects  of 
the  approaching  hunting  season,  she  did  so 
without  any  presentiment  of  evil.  And  yet, 
had  she  only  known  it,  the  Honourable 
Bernard  Granville  was  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  England  to  leave  alone  with  her 
husband. 

For  a  while  the  two  men  chatted  pretty 
well  in  the  manner  which  she  had  anticipated ; 
then  Mr.  Granville  asked  his  host  a  fatal 
question. 

"  Do  anything  at  ecarte  .^ "  he  inquired 
carelessly,  toying  with  a  dessert-knife. 


he  suggested,  drinking  off  his  claret  and 
rising. 

Sir  Francis  was  in  the  toils  of  a  horrible 
temptation.  Surely  it  w^as  his  duty  to  enter- 
tain his  guest  ;  a  few  hands  could  do  no 
harm.  Supposing  he  was  unfortunate,  he 
could  afford  to  lose  a  hundred  or  two  ;  and 
side  by  side  with  these  plausible  reflections 
was  the  old  longing  to  handle  once  more  the 
cards  and  experience  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  player.     It  was  too  strong  for  him. 

"  Lady  Cleydon  will  scarcely  expect  us  so 
soon,"  he  remarked,  hastily  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  drinking  it  off.     "  I  should 
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rather  like  just  one  game.  Couldn't  my  man 
find  the  cards  ?  " 

Mr.  Granville  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Just  as  you  please.  I  don't  mind  a 
game  if  you  feel  inclined  for  one." 

Sir  Francis  rose  to  his  feet. 

''  Well,  we'll  have  the  cards  brought, 
then,"  he  said,  with  an  excited  sparkle  in  his 
eyes.  "  Come  across  into  the  library,  Gran- 
ville ;  we  shall  find  it  warmer  there." 

Mr.  Granville  rose,  and,  having  leisurely 
lighted  another  cigar,  followed  his  host 
across  the  hall  into  a  smaller  apartment. 
Sir  Francis  drcAV  a  small  table  up  to  the  fire, 
and  the  two  men  seated  themselves.  At 
first  the  play  seemed  pretty  even,  but  after 
a  while  the  luck  set  steadily  against  Sir 
Francis. 

So  far  from  causing  him  to  desist,  how- 
ever, this  seemed  to  render  him  the  more 
eager.  He  plunged,  doubled  the  stakes, 
trebled  them,  but  the  result  was  always  the 
same.  Great  beads  of  perspiration  began  to 
stand  out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  dared  not 
glance  twice  at  the  I  0  U's  which  he  was 
constantly  handing  across  to  his  adversary. 
At  last  the  latter  threw  down  the  cards. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  fully  realise, 
Sir  Francis,"  he  said,  in  a  slow,  grave  tone, 
rendered  a  little  tremulous  by  the  excite- 
ment which  he  was  struggling  to  conceal, 
"  that  I  have  won  an  exceedingly  large  sum 
of  money  from  you.  I  shall  play  no  longer  ; 
the  luck  is  all  on  my  side." 

"  You  will  give  me  my  revenge  ?  "  said 
Sir  Francis  eagerly.     "  Let  us  go  on  now." 

"  Certainly  not,"  repHed  Mr.  Granville, 
rising  and  collecting  his  I  0  U's.  "  Don't 
you  see  that  it  is  quite  light  ?  This  evening, 
if  you  like,  you  shall  try  to  relieve  me  of 
some  of  those,"  and  he  tapped  the  little 
bundle  of  papers  which  he  held  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

About  an  hour  later  Lady  Cleydon  was 
awakened  by  a  slight  noise  in  her  room.  At 
the  foot  of  her  bed  /tood  her  husband,  with 
ghastly  face,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  disordered 
attire.  He  stood  there,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  early  morning  sun  which  was  streaming 
in  at  the  window,  with  folded  arms,  looking 
at  her. 

"  Francis,"  she  cried,  a  dreadful  fear 
settling  down  upon  her,  "  what  have  you 
been  doing  ?  " 

He  laughed  savagely. 

"  Gambling,  Helen,  gambling  !  A  thou- 
sand curses  upon  the  cards  !  I'll  win  it  all 
back  to-night,  though  !  By  Heaven,  I  will ! 
We'll  pay  off  the  mortgage  yet !     What  a 


fool  I  was  to  double  that  last  stake  with  the 
luck  dead  against  me  !  " 

She  sprang  up,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  wrath- 
ful indignation. 

"  Francis,  have  you  been  gambling  with 
that  money  ?  " 

His  eyes  fell  before  hers,  and  he  turned 
towards  the  door. 

"  Aye,  and  lost  it ! "  he  said  sullenly. 
"  I'll  win  it  back,  though  ;  I'll  win  it  back !  " 

She  turned  from  him,  her  face  full  of 
loathing  scorn.  She  uttered  no  words  of 
reproach,  no  reminders  of  his  broken  vow. 
She  spoke  never  another  word,  and  he  slunk 
away  like  a  whipped  dog. 

That  was  a  miserable  day  at  Cleydon  Hall. 
Sir  Francis  went  for  a  long  ride,  and  did 
not  return  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  His 
guest  lunched  alone,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
strolling  about  the  park,  and  Lady  Cleydon 
did  not  leave  her  room  until  evening.  When 
her  husband  returned,  she  followed  him  to 
his  room. 

"  Francis,"  she  pleaded,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  "grant  me  a  favour?" 

He  listened  without  speaking. 

"  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,"  she 
continued  softly.  "  Promise  me  not  to  play 
to-night,  and  we  will  forget  everything  else." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Impossible,  Helen. 
If  I  have  to  pay  that  man  what  I  lost  last 
night,  I  should  never  have  another  happy 
moment.     I  shall  win  it  back." 

Again  she  pleaded,  but  in  vain.  Then  she 
left  him  ;  instinct  told  her  that  words  would 
be  wasted. 

Bernard  Granville  was  lounging  in  an 
easy-chair  in  the  library,  when  the  door 
opened  and  admitted  his  beautiful  hostess, 
for  Lady  Cleydon  was  a  very  beautiful  woman 
still. 

He  rose  at  once  and  offered  her  a  chair. 
She  declined  it  and  remained  standing  on 
the  hearthrug,  nervously  toying  with  a 
bracelet. 

"  Mr.  Granville,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  you 
won  a  good  deal  of  money  from  my  husband 
last  night." 

He  bowed.  "  Sir  Francis  was  certainly 
most  unfortunate,"  he  remarked. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,"  she 
w^ent  on  hurriedly.  "  I  want  you  to  go 
away,  and  not  play  any  more  with  him.  You 
have  won  a  fortune  from  him  already.  Isn't 
that  enough  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  minute  or 
two.  With  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  simple, 
eager  manner,  she  seemed  almost  like  a  child. 

"  I  have  promised  to  give  Sir  Francis  his 
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'  Presently  she 


declared  that  they  must  go." 


revenge,"  he  said  quietly,  "  and  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  do  so." 

Her  heart  sank,  but  she  did  not  lose 
courage. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  "  she  said, 
moving  towards  the  door.  "  I  want  to  show 
you  something." 

He  followed  her  in  silence  along  many 
corridors  and  up  many  stairs.  At  last  she 
paused  and  opened  the  door  of  a  large,  lofty 
room. 

"  Francis,  I  have  brought  someone  to  see 
you,"  she  said. 


A  fair-haired  little  boy,  with  his  mother's 
large,  blue  eyes,  and  his  father's  straight, 
well-cut  features,  bounded  over  towards 
them.  Then,  remembering  his  manners,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  visitor  and  looked 
up  shyly. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Glranville  ?     I  know 
your  name,  you  see,  because  we  saw  you  in 
the  park  this  afternoon." 
Mr.  Granville  nodded. 
"  It's  a  very  beautiful  park,"  he  said,  some- 
what absently. 

Francis  agreed  with  him,  and  then  turned 
to  his  mother.  Presently  she  checked  his  flow 
of  eager,  boyish  conversation,  and  declared 
that  they  must  go. 

Mr.  Granville  shook  hands  with  his  little 
host  and  silently  followed  her  out  of  the 
room  and  down  into  the  library.  She  closed 
the  door  and  moved  close  up  to  his  side. 

"  Mr.    Granville,"  she  said   earnestly,  "  I 
would  not  have  taken  you  up  there,  only  that 
there  is  something  in  your  face  that  I  like. 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  be  generous.     I  want 
you  to   put  yourself   in  my  place   for   one 
moment.     I  don't  know  whether  you  ever 
heard  about  my  marriage  ;  I  should  think 
not,"  she  said,  looking  at  his  old-young  face, 
guiltless   of   beard   or   moustache.      "You 
cannot  be  very  old,  and  it  was  some  years 
ago.      Sir  Francis  had  been  a  gambler, 
and   he   was   heavily  in   debt  ;   but   he 
promised  never  to  touch  a  card  again. 
I  trusted  him,  and  until  last  night  he 
.       has  kept  his  promise  faithfully.     For 
\    years    we    have    been   saving    and 
pinching  to   free   the   estate   from 
debt  for  little  Francis.     Last  night 
has  undone  it  all.     Of  course,  you 
only  did   what  anyone   else  would 
have   done,"  she  w^ent  on   hastily. 
"  You  won,  and  you  had  a  right  to 
win.     I  am  not  blaming  you  in  the 
least  ;   but,  oh,  if  you  would  only 
go  away  now  !     If  you  go  on  play- 
ing, you  Vrill  win.     I  am  sure  you 
will ;    and — and — my    poor    little    Francis, 
Mr.  Granville  ;  I  took  you  up  to  see  him 
because  I  thought  you  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  him  once,  and  you  might  think  of 
that  time  and   have   pity  on   him.     Fancy 
what  your  mother  would  have  felt  like  if 
someone   had   threatened  to  ruin  her   little 
boy  !     Oh,  do  go  away,  Mr.  Granville  !     I 
will  never  grudge  what  you  have  won  !     I — 
I  will  always  think  kindly  of  you  and  bless 
you,  if  you  will  go.     You  will,  w^on't  you  ?  " 
He  looked  down  at  her  with  an  odd  look 
in  his  boyish  face. 


$ 


'  Lady  Cleydon  followed  them  and  established  herself  iu  an  easy-chair." 
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"  You  ask  a  difficult  thing,  Lady  Cleydon/' 
he  said,  "  for  I  am  what  your  husband  was — 
a  confirmed  gambler." 

"  But  you  will  go  ?  "  she  pleaded  breath- 
lessly. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  refuse  to 
give  him  his  revenge,"  he  said  ;  "  but  on 
one  condition  I  will  promise  to  win  no  more 
money  from  him." 

"  What  condition  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  you  will  come  and  sit  with 
us  while  we  play." 

She  shuddered  ;  but  her  resolution  was 
soon  taken. 

"  I  consent,"  she  said,  "  Now  take  me  in 
to  dinner." 

When  the  time  came*  for  Lady  Cleydon  to 
retire  she  kept  her  seat.  Her  husband  looked 
at  her  questioningly. 

"  You  are  determined  to  play  to-night  ?  " 
she  said  quietly. 

"Certainly.  I  am  going  to  relieve 
Granville  of  a  few  of  his  pieces  of  paper," 
Sir  Francis  said,  with  a  nervous  attempt  at 
jocularity. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall 
remain,  too. 

Sir  Francis  protested  querulously,  angrily ; 
but  in  vain.  When  they  went  into  the 
library,  Lady  Cleydon  followed  them  and 
established  herself  in  an  easy-chair  before 
the  fire. 

The  game  commenced,  and  proceeded  hour 
after  hour  with  the  same  result.  The  tide  of 
luck  seemed  to  have  turned  in  favour  of  Sir 
Francis.  One  by  one  his  I  0  U's  were 
handed  back  to  him,  and  were  flung  into  the 
fire  ;  at  last  there  remained  but  one.  The 
cards  were  dealt.  Granville  led  ;  and  Sir 
Francis  played  the  king,  and  won  the  piece 
of  paper.     He  rose,  pale,  but  determined. 

"Granville,"  he  said  huskily,  "we  are 
quits,  I  believe." 

The  other  nodded. 

Sir  Francis  seized  the  pack  of  cards  in  his 
hand  and  dashed  them  into  the  grate. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Helen, 
look  up.  You  will  forgive  me  ?  This  has 
been  a  lesson  to  me,  and  I  am  cured  at  last. 
Never  again  shall  a  card  pass  through  my 
fingers.     Need  I  swear  it  ? " 

She  looked  up,  with  a  great  relief  in  her 
face,  and  then  turned  round  full  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Granville.  He  was  leaning  forward 
against  the  table,  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands.  Scarcely  noticing  her  husband,  she 
rose  and,  gliding  noiselessly  to  his  side, 
touching  his  arm. 


He  shrank  from  her  and  started  to  his  feet. 

"Lady  Cleydon,"  lie  said  hastily,  "don't 
speak  to  me  1     Keep  away,  and  listen." 

The  hard  look  had  gone  from  his  face,  and 
he  looked  almost  like  a  boy. 

"Lady  Cleydon,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
a  confession  to  make.  You  think  that  Fm 
a  gentleman.  I  ought  to  be  ;  but  Fm  not. 
I'm  a  blackguard  and  a  card-sharper  !  " 

Sir  Francis  started  ;  Lady  Cleydon  never 
moved,  but  her  soft  blue  eyes  remained  fixed 
upon  him,  full  of  a  gentle  pity. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  story,"  he 
went  on.  "If  Sir  Francis  lived  in  town  he 
would  have  known  it,  and  he  would  not  have 
received  me  here.  I  haven't  deceived  you 
about  my  name.  My  name  is  still  Granville, 
although  my  family  have  offered  me  money 
to  change  it  more  than  once.  I  was  a 
younger  son,  and  never  had  a  penny  of 
fortune.  For  that  reason,  I  suppose,  my 
father  sent  me  into  the  Guards,  and  expected 
me  to  live  like  a  gentleman  on  my  pay.  I 
became  fond  of  cards,  became  skilful,  and 
soon  began  to  depend  upon  them  to  keep  me. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  a  time  ;  but  by 
degrees  men  began  to  get  shy  of  playing  with 
me,  and  gradually  whispers  began  to  get 
about  that  I — I  cheated.  It  was  a  foul  lie," 
he  went  on  passionately  ;  "  but  people 
believed  it.  I  w^as  obliged  to  leave  the  regi- 
ment, and  I  sank  lower  and  lower.  My  luck 
began  to  desert  me,  and  I  was  at  my  wits' 
end.  Then  Colonel  Ashton  told  me  that  you 
had  once  been  a  desperate  gambler.  I  came 
to  Cleydon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ruining  you 
if  I  could.  You  brought  me  here,  and  last 
night,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  played 
with  marked  cards.  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  and. 
Lady  Cleydon,  it  was  you  who  made  me  feel 
that  if  I  did  not  undo  what  I  had  done  I 
should  be  miserable  for  life  !  If  I  had  kept 
that  money  I  should  have  gone  to  Australia, 
and  tried  to  live  a  new  life  ;  but  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  keep  it." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  Lady 
Cleydon  rose  and  moved  to  his  side. 

"  Mr.  Granville,"  she  said,  "  will  you  shake 
hands  with  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  incredulously. 
Then  suddenly  he  burst  into  tears. 

That  last  mortgage  was  not  paid  off  until 
the  following  year,  for  Sir  Francis  and  his 
wife  found  another  use  for  a  small  part  of 
the  money.  It  was  not  much  that  Bernard 
Granville  would  accept  as  a  loan  from  his 
new^  friends,  but  it  was  enough  to  win  him 
fortune  and  honour  in  the  New  World. 


r.-^     p.^^rvim^'-''^^-^^^'  ''"'■- 
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WADERS. 

By   LEONARD    BUTTRESS. 


With  Illustrations  hy  the  Author, 


THE  group  of  British  birds  whose  habits 
and  eccentricities  are  probably  least 
known  to  the  unscientific  reader  is 
that  of  the  "Waders."  They  haunt  the 
desolate  and  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and 
but  for  their  presence  our  fen-s,  marshes, 
meres,  uplands,  and  shores  would  be  almost 
unbroken  solitudes  and  silence. 

Although  their  lives  are  spent  in  such 
lonely  places,  they  seem  to  make  up  for  this 
isolation  by  being  in  themselves  peculiarly 
sprightly,  sociable,  and  conversational ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  decidedly  loquacious.  Their 
call-notes  are  wild  and  shrill,  it  is  true,  and 
in  harmony  with  their  surroundings — yet 
even  these  are  by  no  means  mournful,  and 
the  ordinary  "table-talk,"  carried  on  in 
undertones,  by  a  little  foraging  party  is  a 
pretty  twitter. 

Their  legs  are  destitute  of  feathers  above 
the  "  knee "  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
with  the  generality  of  birds,  thus  enabling 
them  to  wade  deeply  in  water  without 
wetting  their  plumage.  They  might  be  said 
to  have  their  "  trousers  turned  up." 

These  birds  wade  for  two  reasons,  either 
in  search  of  food  or  simply  for  pleasure.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  mere  paddling— just  as 
children  do  in  the  sunlit  sea  on  a  sumrmer's 
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day — drawing  their  feet  lazily  through  the 
water  ;  but  when  instigated  by  hunger  or  the 
cares  of  a  growing  family,  what  energy  they 
display,  wading  breast-deep,  sometimes  even 
going  beyond  their  depth,  when  they  swim 
lightly  enough  !  Indeed,  they  run,  fly,  wade, 
or  swim  with  equal  facility.  To  this  list  of 
accomplishments  must  be  added  the  two  less 
known  ones  of  singing  and  perching  on 
trees. 

That  a  bird,  to  all  appearances,  so  un- 
suited  to  perching  as  a  Sandpiper  should 
habitually  do  so  is  curious  enough  ;  but  one 
species — the  Grreen  Sandpiper — even  nests  in 
trees  at  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  How  this  anxious  mother 
manages  to  convey  her  chicks  to  terra  fir  ma 
from  such  an  elevation  remains  a  mystery. 
Perhaps,  like  the  Woodcock,  the  parent  bird 
grasps  the  youngster  between  its  thighs  and 
flutters  to  the  ground. 

In  the  musical  line  one  of  the  smallest 
Sandpipers — Temminck's  Stint — has  been 
described  as  singing  in  its  Arctic  breeding 
home  "  vigorously  and  almost  as  melodiously 
as  a  Skylark  "  ;  while  the  song  of  the  Wood 
Sandpiper  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
Grasshopper  Warbler. 

In  winter  and  on  their  spring  and  autumn 
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migrations,  "  Waders  "  are  chiefly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  tidal  harbours,  creeks,  or  on  the 
mud-flats  of  the  coast.  In  such  places,  at 
low  water,  little  parties  or  flocks  may  be 
seen  running  hither  and  thither  over  the 
sands,  or  wading  through  the  shallow  pools 
in  search  of  food  left  by  the  receding  tide. 
Some  species  delight  in  feeding  even  in  the 
very  surf  of  the  sea,  rushing  to  secure  some 
delicious  morsel  from  a  retreating  wave, 
lightly  skipping  aside  as  it  advances  again. 

At  high  tide,  however,  when  the  sea  has 
covered  the  flats  and  driven  the  birds  reluct- 
antly from  their  feeding-grounds,  they  repair 
to  the  shingly  beach  or  to  some  neighbouring 
field,  there  to  idle  away  the  time. 

All  the  activity  and  energy  displayed  in 
the  pursuit  of  food  is  gone.  The  birds  stand 
or  sit  lounging  about  in  little  groups,  perhaps 
passing  a  few  casual  remarks,  the  greatest 
exertion  now  indulged  in  being  the  occasional 
preening  and  rearranging  of  some  refractory 
feather,  or  a  desultory  stretch  of  wing,  or 
limb. 

AVhilst  resting  thus,  especially  on  wet, 
marshy  ground,  they  seem  to  prefer  standing 
on  one  leg.  The  leg  drawn  up,  having  been 
previously  shaken  violently,  to  dry  it,  is 
introduced  into  the  feathers  of  the  breast  on 
trial  ;  but  should  the  bird  not  be  satisfied,  the 
drying  process  is  repeated.  Once  the  limb  is 
thoroughly  warm  under  the  plumage,  its 
owner  is  very  loath  to  replace  it  on  the  mud  ; 
so  much  so  that  even  when  hustled  by  its 
companions,  or  some  larger  species,  it  will  hop 
out  of  the  way  on  one  foot.  In  the  same 
manner  it  will  search  for  and  pick  up  food. 


often  proceeding  considerable  distances,  and 
seemingly  preferring  this  tardy  means  of 
locomotion  to  exposure  of  the  limb.  Only 
when  an  exceptionally  strong  gust  of  wind, 
sweeping  over  the  marsh,  threatens  to  carry 
it  away  bodily,  does  it  hastily  restore  itself  to 
a  bipedal  condition. 

Often,  too,  vviiile  thus  resting  on  one  leg, 
with  the  bill  and  head  tucked  away  snugly 
amongst  the  feathers  of  the  back,  the  same 
sort  of  conduct  is  displayed.  Wishing  to  see 
objects  not  in  view  from  its  snug  position,  yet 
unwilling  to  expose  the  head,  it  will  swing 
the  body  round,  as  on  a  pivot,  until  the 
necessary  survey  is  completed.  It  is  most 
amusing  to  watch  the  swaying  movements  of 
a  score  of  little  feather  balls,  and  the 
inquisitive  backward  glances  of  twice  as 
many  beady  black  eyes,  as  some  fresh  arrival 
appears  in  their  midst. 

Although  to  all  appearances  an  unwary 
little  band,  yet  they  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  approach.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  every  flock  there  seem  to 
be  two  or  three  members  who  are  always  on 
the  alert.  A  piping  alarm  note  from  one  of 
these  sentinels  is  enough  to  arouse  the  little 
day-dreamers,  and  the  birds  quickly  take 
flight  to  some  secluded  spot. 

This  system  of  mounting  guard  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  various  species  of 
Plovers.  A  sentinel  Golden  Plover  cuts 
quite  a  soldier-like  figure  as  he  stands  to 
attention  on  some  eminence,  his  form  sharply 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  craning  his  neck 
and  standing  on  the  very  tips  of  his  toes,  the 
better  to  view  some  suspicious  object. 
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An  individual  bird  will  often 
take  upon  itself  to  guard  a 
flock  of  another  species.  Thus 
a  Ringed  Plover  is  sometimes 
found  doing  sentry-go  for  a 
party  of  Dunlins.  And  it  is 
recorded  how  an  Albatross  fre- 
quented one  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
for  forty  years  acting  as  sentinel 
for  the  Gannets,  but  was  even- 
tually shot,  as  the  inhabitants 
could  never  catch  the  latter  birds 
asleep,  so  vigilant  was  its  self- 
appointed  guard. 

Sportsmen  have  a  particular 
antipathy  to  the  Eedshank,  on 
account  of  the  quickness  with 
which  it  detects  any  approach- 
ing danger.  Although  this  bird 
does  not  act  in  any  official 
capacity,  it  is  always  on  the 
alert  and  is  usually  the  first  to 
rise  ;  as  it  does  so  it  invariably  utters  a 
shrill  alarm  note,  thereby  dropping  the  hint 
to  every  bird  in  the  marsh  to  make  good  its 
escape,  a  piece  of  advice  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  follow. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  habits 
of  wading  birds  is  that  of  counterfeiting 
bodily  injury. 

This  is  an  art  practised  by  the  parent 
birds  in  order  to  lure  an  intruder  from  their 
eggs  or  young.     Should  you  be  walking  on 
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some  pebbly  beach  in  spring  and  happen  to 
see  a  Ringed  Plover,  to  all  appearances 
mortally  wounded,  drop  to  the  ground  and 
lie  there  with  quivering  wings,  expanded 
tail,  and  gasping  breath — a  dying  bird — 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  it  is  merely  a  bit 
of  tragic  acting  of  a  very  high  order.  Such 
you  would  certainly  find  to  be  the  case 
were  you  to  run  to  her  aid— she  is  u])  and 
away  before  you  can  reach  her,  piping 
merrily  at  the  success  of  her  performance, 
or  in  derision  at 
your  natural  aston- 
ishment. 

A  broken  leg  or 
wing,  lameness,  even 
deatli  itself  —  each 
and  all  are  portrayed 
with  marvellous  ex- 
actness. The  bird 
repeats  these  antics 
again  and  again, 
each  time  luring  the 
intruder  further 
from  her  brood,  en- 
Jp  abling  them  to  make 
themselves  scarce  in 
safety.  In  addition 
to  the  protection 
lavished  upon  them 
by  the  forethouglit 
of  tlieir  parents, 
the  youngsters  stand 
a  fairly  good  chance 
of  remaining  un- 
detected, by  reason 
of    their   coloration. 
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So  exactly  does  their  downy  plumage  re- 
semble the  shiogle  on  which  they  are  born 
and  bred,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
distinguish  them,  even  when 
they  are  known  to  be  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  spot  on  which 
one  may  be  standing. 

This  instinct  of  lying  mo- 
tionless and  trusting  to  escape 
on  account  of  similarity  to 
their  surroundings  is  made 
use  of  in  many  species,  by  the 
old  birds  as  w^ell  as  their 
young.  Over-confidence,  how- 
ever, in  this  direction  often 
proves  fatal.  A  Woodcock, 
relying  on  its  likeness  to  the 
withered  leaves  on  which  it 
squats,  will  remain  perfectly 
quiet  until  almost  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  sportsman's 
boot ;  while  the  Stone  Curlew, 
after  running  a  short  distance, 
calmly  lies  out  full  length  on 
the  open  ground,  and  there 
remains,  still  as  death,  until 
captured  by  hand.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  ostrich  burying  its  head 
in  the  sand,  thereby  hoping  to 
escape  detection. 


they   would    in    all    probability   be    passed 

without  their  real  character  being  suspected. 

Many  "  Waders "  are  nocturnal   in  their 
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Protective  coloration  extends  to  the  eggs 
of  many  species,  some  so  nearly  resembling 
the  stones  with  which  the  nesting-grounds 
are  freely  scattered  that,  even  w-lien  noticed. 


YOUNG   RUFF,    BASKING. 

habits,  and  night 
feeding  is  indulged 
in  to  a  large  extent, 
notably  by  the 
Woodcock  and 
Snipe.  The  latter 
spend  the  best  part 
of  their  days  skulk- 
ing in  ditches,  in 
the  laziest  fashion, 
and  only  waking  up 
towards  evening 
when,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  they 
hurry  to  the  marshes 
for  their  late  dinner 
of  worms. 

Lapwings,  too, 
feed  mostly  by 
night,  when  their 
plaintive,  well 
known  cry  may 
frequently  be  heard. 
As  they  are  also 
particularly  active 
during  the  day,  it 
would     appear     as 

though   they  almost   dispensed   with   sleep. 

These   birds   have  a  most   unsportsmanlike 

habit  of  "  going  for  "  each  other's  legs  when 

engaged  in  conflict. 
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The  curiously  shaped  bills  of  many  wading 
birds  naturally  govern  their  method  of 
feeding. 

Look  at  the  beak  of  a  Curlew,  arched  like 
a  bent  bow. 
One  cannot  but 
.wonder  how  it 
manages  to  feed 
at  all ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact, 
it  is  only  after 
considerable 
coaxing  and 
cunning  that 
the  food  reaches 
its  destination. 
The  arch-enemy 
of  the  Curlew, 
as,  indeed,  of  all 
wading  birds,  is 
the  Peregrine 
Falcon. 

Still  more  ex- 
traordinary is 
the  Avocet's 
bill,  which,  the 
exact  opposite 
of  the  Curlew's, 
is  curved  up- 
wards, the  point 
never     touching 

the  ground.  However,  its  owner  over- 
comes this  seemingly  insuperable  difficulty 
by  feeding  only  in  shallow  pools,  working 
its  bill  from  side  to  side,  and  in  this  manner 
capturing  any  "small  deer"  they  may 
contain. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  "  Waders,"  like 
most  other  birds,  get  bright  and  new 
wedding  garments.  Knots^  Grodwits,  Phala- 
ropes,  and  others  don  beautiful  brick-red 
nuptial  dresses,  whilst  the  Plovers — Golden 
and  Grey— array  themselves  in  little  black 
waistcoats. 

The  Phalaropes  are  elegant  little  birds 
with  lobed  feet,  like  a  Coot.  Their  most 
remarkable  characteristic,  and  one  almost 
unparalleled  in  bird  life,  is  undoubtedly  the 
very  advanced  view^s  held  by  the  lady 
Phalaropes.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
possess  "all  the  rights  demanded  by  the 
most  radical  reformers."  At  any  rate,  they 
are  considerably  larger  and   more   brightly 
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coloured  than  the  sterner  sex.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  it  is  they  who  do  all  the 
courting,  and  then  leave  their  spouses  to  the 
duties  of  incubation,  whilst  they  themselves 

go  off  and  enjoy 
all  manner  of 
aquatic  sports 
and  amuse- 
ments. 

The  little 
Knot  —  plump- 
est of  shore 
birds — is  known 
to  ornitholo- 
gists as  Tringa 
ranutus,  owing 
both  its  scien- 
tific and  trivial 
names  to  the 
supposed  fact 
that  it  consti- 
tuted King 
Canute's  fa- 
vourite dish. 
It  is  interest- 
ing to  con- 
jecture by  what 
means  his 
larder  was 
kept  supplied. 
Nowadays  it 
is  hardly  held  in  the  same  esteem  by  the 
epicure. 

Of  all  the  wading  birds  that  have  gained 
name  and  fame  through  delicacy  of  flavour, 
perhaps  the  Ruff  was  most  highly  prized. 
This  bird,  well  known  for  its  fighting  pro- 
clivities, used  to  nest  in  the  great  fens  of  East 
Anglia  when  still  in  their  undrained  condition. 
In  those  days  certain  persons  made  a  trade 
of  netting,  fattening,  and  selling  them  for 
the  table  at  a  high  price.  In  course  of  time 
the  assiduity  of  the  fowler  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  marshes  effectually  put  an  end 
to  the  business.  Now,  alas,  the  bird  is  little 
more  than  an  irregular  visitor  !  "  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,"  is  exceedingly  applicable 
to  the  Ruff,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  its  table 
value  is  concerned.  Indeed,  its  epicurean 
glory  has  departed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  salesman  from  whom  the  author  bought 
the  bird  for  this  illustration  called  it  a  Knot 
and  sold  it  for  one-and-three  I 
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way,  indeed,  that  these  people  made  their  literature.  They  would  hand  down  the 
precious  documents  to  their  children,  and  that  letter's  contents  would  become  folk- 
lore, become  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  repeated  orally.  It  would  be  a  legend, 
a  mythos  ;  perhaps  by  and  by,  after  a  long  time,  it  might  gain  credence  and  become 
even  history. 

But  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country  this  famous  letter  was  doubly 
important,  because  it  had  been  written  by  a  man  whom  some  of  the  peasants  and 
labourers  and  small  farmers  knew.  "  I  knew  him,"  said  old  Jerome,  when  Mervius 
had  come  in  and  the  two  had  sat  down  on  either  side  of  the  oak  table  in  the  brick- 
paved  kitchen.  Mervius — he  was  past  seventy  himself — slipped  his  huge  wooden 
sabots  and  let  his  feet  rest  on  the  warm  bricks  near  the  fireplace,  for  the  meadow  grass 
had  been  cold.  , 

"  Yes,  I  knew  him,"  said  Jerome.  "  He  took  the  name  of  Peter  afterwards.  He 
was  a  fisherman,  and  used  to  seine  fish  over  in  the  big  lake  where  the  vineyards  are. 
He  used  to  come  here  twice  a  week  and  sell  me  fish.  He  was  a  good  fisherman. 
Then  the  carpenter's  son  set  the  whole  country  by  the  ears,  and  he  went  away 
with  him.  I  missed  his  fish.  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  he  came,  and  his  fish  were 
always  fresh.     They  don't  get  such  fish  nowadays." 

"  I'll  take  the  letter  you  have,"  said  Mervius — "  the  copy,  that  is — and  my 
wife  will  transcribe  it ;  I — ^I  am  too  old,  and  my  eyes  are  bad.  This  carpenter's  son, 
now — as  you  say,  he  set  the  people  by  the  ears.     It  is  a  strange  story." 

Old  Jerome  put  his  chin  in  the  air.  "  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  nothing 
else.  We  all  knew  his  people  ;  you  did,  and  I.  His  father  built  the  bin  where  I 
store  my  corn,  and  some  stalls  in  my  brother's  barn  in  the  next  village.  The  son 
was  a  dreamer  ;  anyone  could  have  told  he  would  have  perished  in  the  end.  The 
people  were  tired  of  him.     That  was  all." 

Mervius  did  not  answer  directly.  "  I  have  read  this  letter,"  he  said,  "  this 
fisherman's  letter.  The  man  who  looks  after  my  sheep  loaned  me  a  copy.  Peter 
was  not  always  with  the  man,  the  carpenter's  son.  One  thing  he  has  left  out — one 
thing  that  I  saw." 

"  That  you  saw  ! "  exclaimed  old  Jerome. 

Mervius  nodded. 

"  I  saw  this  man  once." 

"  The  carpenter's  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once,  and  I  saw  him  smile.  You  notice  this  letter  never  makes  record 
of  him  smiling." 

"I  know." 

"  I  saw  him  smile." 

"  As  how  ?  " 

Mervius  wrapped  his  lean,  old  arms  under  the  folds  of  his  blouse,  and,  resting  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  looked  into  the  fire.  Jerome's  crow  paced  gravely  in  at  the  door 
and  perched  on  his  master's  knee.     Jerome  fed  hini  with  bits  of  cheese  dipped  in  wine. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Mervius  ;  "  I  was  a  lad.  I  remember  I  and  my 
cousin  Joanna — she  was  a  little  girl  of  seven  then — used  to  run  out  to  the  cow-stables 
early  of  the  cold  mornings,  and  stand  in  the  fodder  on  the  floor  of  the  stalls  to  warm 
our  feet.  I  had  heard  my  father  tell  of  this  man,  this  carpenter's  son.  Did  you 
ever  hear,"  he  added,  turning  to  old  Jerome,  "  did  you  ever  hear — when  you  were  a 
boy — hear  the  older  people  speak  of  the  '  White  Night '  ?  At  midnight  it  grew 
suddenly  fight,  as  though  the  sun  had  risen  out  of  season.  In  fact,  there  was  a  sun, 
or  star — something.  The  chickens  all  came  down  from  their  roosts,  the  oxen  lowed 
the  cocks  crew,  as  though  at  daybreak.  It  was  light  for  hours.  Then  towards  four 
o'clock  the  light  faded  again.  It  happened  in  midwinter.  Yes,  they  called  it  the 
*  White  Night.'  It  was  strange.  You  know  the  followers  of  this  man  claim  that  he 
was  born  on  that  night.  My  fatlier  knew  some  sliepherds  wlio  told  a  strange  story 
.    .    .   however. 

"  For  the  children  of   our  village — that  is  to  say,  my  little   cousin  Joanna,  my 
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brother  Simon,  the  potter's  little  son,  Septimus,  a  lad  named 
Joseph,  whose  father  was  the  olive-presser  of  the  district,  and 
myself — the  village  bleach-green  was  the  playground. 

"  This  bleach-green  was  a  great  meadow  by  the  brook,  on 
the  other  side  of  my  father's  sheepfolds.  It  belonged  to  the 
fuller  of  the  village.  After  weaving,  the  women  used  to 
bring  here  their  webs  of  cloth  to  be  whitened.  Many  a  time  I 
have  seen  the  great  squares  and  lengths  of  cloth  covering  the 
meadow,  till  you  would  have  said  the  snow  had  fallen. 

"  It  was  that  way  on  a  holiday,  when  the  f^YQ  of  us 
children  were  at  our  play  along  the  banks  of  the  little  brook. 
Across  the  brook  was  the  road  that  led  to  the  city,  and  back  of 
us  the  bleach-green  was  one  shimmer  of  white,  great  spreads 
and  drifts  of  white  cloth,  billowing  and  rippling  like  shallow 
pools  of  milk,  as  the  breeze  stirred  under  them.  They  were 
weighted  down  at  the  corners  with  huge,  round  stones.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight.     I  have  never  forgotten  that  bleach-green. 
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"  I  remember  that  day  we  had  found  a  bank  of  clay,  and  the  potter's  son, 
Septimus,  showed  us  how  to  model  the  stuff  into  pots  and  drinking- vessels,  and 
afterwards  even  into  the  form  of  animals  :  dogs,  fishes,  and  the  lame  cow  that 
belonged  to  the  wddow  at  the  end  of  the  village.  Simon  made  a  wonderful 
beast,  that  he  assured  us  was  a  lion,  with  twigs  for  legs,  while  I  and  Septimus 
patted  and  pinched  our  lump  of  clay  to  look  like  the  great  he-pig  that  had 
eaten  a  litter  of  puppies  the  week  past — a  horror  that  was  yet  the  talk  of  all  the 
village. 

"  Joanna — she  was  younger  than  all  the  rest  of  us — was  fashioning  little  birds, 
clumsy,  dauby  little  lumps  of  wet  clay  without  much  form.  She  was  very  proud  of 
them,  and  set  them  in  a  row  upon  a  stick,  and  called  for  us  to  look  at  them.  As 
boys  will,  we  made  fun^f  her  and  her  little,  clumsy  clay  birds,  because  she  was  a  girl, 
and  Simon,  my  brother,  said — 

" '  Hoh  !  those  aren't  like  birds  at  all.  More  like  bullfrogs,  I  guess.  Fll  show 
you.' 

"  He  and  the  rest  of  us  took  to  making  all  manner  of  birds — pigeons,  hawks, 
chickens,  and  the  like.  Septimus,  the  potter's  son,  executed  a  veritable  masterpiece, 
a  sort  of  peacock  with  tail  spread,  which  was  very  like,  and  which  he  swore  he  would 
take  to  his  father's  kiln  to  have  baked.  We  all  exclaimed  over  this  marvel,  and 
gathered  about  Septimus,  praising  him  and  his  handiwork,  and  poor  little  Joanna 
and  her  foolish,  dauby  lumps  were  forgotten.  Then,  of  course,  we  all  made 
peacocks,  and  set  them  in  a  row,  and  compared  them  with  each  other's.  Joanna 
sat  apart  looking  at  us  through  her  tears,  and  trying  to  pretend  that  she  did 
not  care  for  clay  peacocks,  that  the  ridicule  of  a  handful  of  empty-headed  boys 
did  not  hurt  her,  and  that  her  stupid  little  birds  were  quite  as  brave  as  ours. 
Then  she  said,  by  and  by,  timid-like  and  half  to  herself,  '  I  think  my  birds  are 
pretty,  too.' 

"  '  Hoh  ! '  says  Septimus,  'look  at  Joanna's  bullfrogs  !  Hoh  !  You  are  only  a  girl. 
What  do  you  know  ?  You  don't  know  anything.  I  think  you  had  better  go  home. 
We  don't  like  to  play  with  girls.' 

"  She  was  too  brave  to  let  us  see  her  cry,  but  she  got  up,  and  was  just  about  going 
home  across  the  bleach-green^ — in  the  green  aisles  between  the  webs  of  cloth — when 
Simon  said  to  me  and  to  the  others — 

" '  Look,  quick,  Mervius,  here  comes  that  man  that  father  spoke  about,  the 
carpenter's  son  who  has  made  such  a  stir.'  And  he  pointed  across  the  brook,  down 
the  road  that  runs  from  the  city  over  towards  the  lake,  the  same  lake  where  you  say 
this  Peter  used  to  fish.  Joanna  stopped  and  looked  where  he  pointed  ;  so  did  we  all. 
I  saw  the  man,  the  carpenter's  son,  whom  Simon  meant,  and  knew  at  once  that  it 
was  he." 

Old  Jerome  interrupted  :  "  You  had  never  seen  him  before.  How  did  you 
know  it  was  he  ?  " 

Mervius  shook  his  head.  "It  was  he.  How  could  /  tell?  I  don't  know.  I 
knew  it  was  he." 

"  What  did  he  look  like  ?  "  asked  Jerome,  interested. 

Mervius  paused.  There  was  a  silence.  Jerome's  crow  looked  at  the  bright  coals 
of  the  fire,  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  Not  at  all  extraordinary,"  said  Mervius  at  length.  "  His  face  was  that  of  a 
peasant,  sun-browned,  touched,  perhaps,  with  a  certain  calmness.  That  was  all. 
A  face  that  was  neither  sad  nor  glad,  calm  merely,  and  not  unusually  or  especially 
pleasing.  He  was  dressed  as  you  and  I  are  now — as  a  peasant — and  his  hands  were 
those  of  a  worker.     Only  his  head  was  bare." 

"  Did  he  wear  his  beard  ?  " 

"  No,  that  was  afterward.  He  was  younger  when  I  saw  him,  about  twenty-one 
maybe,  and  his  face  was  smooth.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the 
man." 

"  Yet  vou  knew  it  was  he." 


"  '  He  came  down  and  stood  on  the  other  bank.' 
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"  Yes,"  admitted  Mervius,  nodding  his  head.  "  Yes,  I  knew  it  was  he.  He 
came  up  slowly  along  the  road  near  the  brook  where  we  children  were  sitting. 
He  w^alked  as  any  traveller  along  those  roads  might,  not  thoughtful  nor  abstracted, 
but  minding  his  steps  and*  looking  here  and  there  about  the  country.  The  prettier 
things,  I  noted,  seemed  to  attract  him,  and  I  particularly  remember  his  stopping 
to  look  at  a  cherry  tree  in  full  bloom  and  smelling  at  its  blossoms.  Once, 
too,  he  stopped  and  thrust  out  of  the  way  a  twig  that  had  fallen  across  a  little 
ant-heap.  When  he  had  come  opposite  us,  he  noticed  us  all  standing  there 
and  looking  at  him  quietly  from  across  the  brook,  and  he  came  down  and 
stood  on  the  other  bank  and  asked  us  for  a  drink.  There  was  a  cup  in 
an  old  bucket  not  far  away  that  was  kept  there  for  those  who  worked  on 
the  bleach-green.  I  ran  to  fetch  it,  and  when  I  had  come  back,  he,  the 
carpenter's  son,  had  cit)ssed  the  brook,  and  was  sitting  on  the  bank,  and  all 
the  children  were  about  him.  He  had  little  Joanna  on  his  knee,  and  she  had 
forgotten  to  cry.  He  drank  out  of  the  cup  I  gave  him,  and  fell  to  asking  us 
about  what  we  had  been  doing.  Then  we  all  cried  out  together,  and  showed 
him  our  famous  array  of  clay  peacocks." 

"  And  you  were  that  familiar  with  him  ?  "  said  old  Jerome. 

"  He  seemed  like  another  child  to  us,"  answered  Mervius.  "  We  were  all  about 
him — on  his  shoulders,  on  his  knees,  in  his  arms,  and  Joanna  in  his  lap — she  had 
forgotten  to  cry. 

"  *  See,  see  my  birds,'  she  said.  I  tell  you  she  had  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
'  See,  they  said  they  were  not  pretty.  They  are  pretty,  aren't  they,  quite  as  pretty 
as  theirs  ? ' 

"*  Prettier,  prettier,'  he  said.  *Look  now.'  He  set  our  little  clay  birds  before 
him  in  a  row.  First  mine,  then  Simon's,  then  those  of  Joseph  and  of  Septimus, 
then  one  of  little  Joanna's  shapeless  little  lumps.     He  looked  at  them,  and  at  last 

touched   the   one   Joanna  had  made  with  his  finger-tip,  then Did  you   ever 

see  when  corn  is  popping  how  the  grain  swells,  swells,  swells,  then  bursts  forth 
into  whiteness  ?  So  it  was  then.  No  sooner  had  that  little  bird  of  Joanna's,  that 
clod  of  dust,  that  poor  bit  of  oommon  clay,  felt  the  touch  of  his  finger,  than  it 
awakened  into  life  and  became  a  live  bird — and  white,  white  as  the  sunshine,  a 
beautiful  little  white  bird  that  flew  upward  on  the  instant,  with  a  tiny,  glad  note  of 
song.  We  children  shouted  aloud,  and  Joanna  danced  and  clapped  her  hands.  And 
then  it  was  the  carpenter's  son  smiled.  He  looked  at  her  as  she  looked  up  at 
that  soaring  white  bird,  and  smiled,  smiled  just  once,  and  then  fell  calm 
again. 

"  He  rose  to  go,  but  we  hung  about  him  and  clamoured  for  him  to  stay. 

" '  No,'  he  said,  as  he  kissed  us  all,  \  I  must  go,  go  up  to  the  city.'  He  crossed 
the  brook  and  looked  back  at  us. 

"  '  Can't  we  go  with  you  ? '  we  cried  to  him.     He  shook  his  head. 

"  *  Where  I  am  going  you  cannot  go.  But,'  he  added,  '  I  am  going  to  make  a 
place  for  just  such  as  you.' 

" '  And  you'll  come  again  ? '  we  cried. 

" '  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  come  again.' 

"  Then  he  went  away,  though  often  looking  back  and  waving  his  hand  at  us. 
What  we  said  after  he  had  gone  I  don't  know.  How  we  felt  I  cannot  express. 
Long  time  and  m  silence  we  stood  there  watching,  until  his  figure  vanished  around 
a  bend  in  the  road.  Then  we  turned  and  went  home  across  the  bleach-green, 
through  the  green  aisles  between  the  webs  of  white  cloth.  We  never  told  what 
had  happened.  That  was  just  for  ourselves  alone.  The  same  evening  we  heard  of  a 
great  wonder  that  had  been  worked  at  a  marriage  in  a  town  near  by,  water  turned  to 
wine,  and  a  little  later  another,  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  suddenly  made  to  see. 
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What  did  we  care  ?  He  had  not  smiled  upon  those  others,  those  people  at  the 
marriage,  that  crowd  at  the  market-place.     What  did  we  care  ?  " 

Mervius  stopped,  and  slipped  his  feet  back  into  his  sabots,  and  rose.  He  took 
the  letter  from  Jerome  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse. 

"  And  you  saw  that  ?  " 

Mervius  nodded,  but  old  Jerome  shook  his  head  in  the  manner  of  one^who  is  not 
willing  to  be  convinced. 

"He  was  a  dreamer.  Why,  his  people  were  labouring  folk  in  one  of  the 
villages  beyond  the  lake.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  built  my  corn-bin.  The 
son  was  a  fanatic." 

"  But  this  thing  I  saw,"  said  Mervius  at  the  door.  "  I  saw  it  who  am  speaking 
to  you." 

Jerome  put  his  chin  in  the  air. 

"...  A  dreamer.  .  .  .  But  I  was  sorry  when  Peter  went  away. 
.    .    Mondays  and  Wednesdays  he  came    .    .    .    and  his  fish  were  always  fresh." 
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By  C.  F.  Bailey. 


A  MAGAZINE  writer  of  note  stated, 
some  few  months  ago,  that  "  the 
history  of  British  trade  showed  no- 
thing more  remarkable  than  the  immense 
advance,  of  comparatively  recent  date,  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  common 
necessity,"  and  this  short  account  of  how  a 
modern  scrubbing-brush  and  its  bristle  and 


Bristles ;  horsehair ;  bass  (piassava),  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds ;  and  various  vegetable 
fibres,  which  form,  either  alone  or  mixed,  the 
"  knots  "  or  substance  of  the  brush  proper  ; 
wood,  or  any  hard  substance,  such  as  bone, 
ivory,  celluloid,  xylonite,  or  even  leather, 
making  the  "  stocks  "  or  "  brush-boards  " 
in  which  the  "  knots  "  are  fixed. 

Bristles  are  obtained  from 
hogs,  reared  primarily  for  this 
crop  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  notably  Siberia, 
China,  and  India,  and  in  America ; 
the  most  valuable,  however,  are 
derived  from  the  wild  boars 
which  haunt  the  dense  forests 
in  Poland,  Western  Germany, 
Kussia,  Siberia,  and  the  Balkans. 
In  these  forests  the  boars  shed 
their  bristles,  rubbing  them  off 
against  the  trees.  The  peasantry 
gather  them,  and  sell  them  to 
collectors  (many  of  whom  are  also 
bristle  -  dressers),  who  prepare 
them    for    sale    at   tlie   country 


"  riGTAlLS       or   JiAbfe,    IMrOKThU    IN 
IRON-BOUND    BALES. 

fibre  brethren  are  made,  will 
exemplify  in  one  particular  the 
above  general  statement. 

When  inspecting  an  up-to-date 
brush  factory,  one  notes  (1)  the 
general  application  of  machinery 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing, 
and  (2)  the  enormous  number  of 
new  products  in  the  shape  (►f 
"fibre"  of  various  kinds,  with 
their  methods  of  preparation,  that 
are  now  used.  It  is  invariably  a 
surprise  to  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  but  little  thought,  to 
learn  how  many  lands,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  are  laid 
under  contribution ;  while  the 
brushes  themselves  are  almost  as 
various,  from  an  ordinary  toilet,  tooth,  or 
hair  brush,  to  cylindrical  or  circular  brushes 
used  in  calico-printing,  for  instance. 

The   raw  materials  employed   in  the  in- 
dustry may  be  roughly  classed  as  follows  : — 


IIOG-BRISTLES,     IN     BUNDLES     TIKI)     TYPICALLY     AS     IMPORTED     FROM 
(1)    CHINA,    (2)    POLAND,    (3)    GERMANY,    (4)    RUSSIA    AND    SIBERIA. 


markets  or  fairs.  Merchants  from  all 
countries  congregate  at  certain  cities,  where 
these  fairs  are  held  on  a  large  scale  once 
or  twice  every  year,  notably  at  Moscow, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Leipzig,  and  thence 
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distribute  the  crop 
to  all  the  centres  of 
commerce  of  the 
civilised  world,  and, 
finally,  to  the  brush- 
manufacturers  them- 
selves. 

Bristles  differ  im- 
mensely in  substance, 
length,  colour,  and 
quality,  varying  from 
jet  black  through 
dark  and  light  grey 
to  yellowish  buff  or 
white.  As  showing 
the  diversity  of 
country  of  origin — 
in  the  illustration, 
the  black  bundles  to 
the  left  are  from 
Tientsin,  in  China, 
the  right  group  are 
German,  the  middle 
group  Polish,  the 
larger  bundles  in  the 

box  above  from  Kussia  and  Siberia,  all  tied 
up  in  the  particular  method  affected  by  the 
different  dressers  abroad.  Each  bunch 
usually  contains  hairs  of  a  variety  of 
lengths,  from  two  and  a  half  inches  to  eight 
inches,  and  "  flimsies "  are  known  in  the 
trade,  as  curiosities,  even  fourteen  inches 
long. 

The  bundles  pass  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
the  "sorter,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  separate  them 


SORTING    MEXICAN    FIHIIE    INTO    "  LONGS   AND   SHORTS." 


into  what  are  called  "  sizes,"  a  laborious  but 
interesting  work,  only  done  by  a  skilled 
workman.  He  takes  a  quantity  of  bristles 
in  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  his  right  picks  out  all  hairs  he 
judges  to  be  of  a  certain  length,  until  he  has  a 
series  of  "  sizes  "  only  differing  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  when  retied  into  bundles.  Each 
bundle  is  so  accurately  arranged  that  the 
"  flag  "  ends  of  its  bristles  are  almost  solid 
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and  perfectly  level,  whilst  the  "  base  "  of  the 
bundle  is  smooth  and  solid  as  a  rock.  This 
is  a  necessary  process,  as  the  hairs  are  valued 
largely  according  to  length,  the  difference 
being  as  much  as  one  shilhng  to  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  pound  for  the  commoner 
sorts,  up  to  twenty  shillings  per  pound  for  the 
^best  in  a  finished  condition.  Some  varieties, 
in  particular  those  for  toilet  ivory  or  silver 
back  brushes,  are  washed  on  stone 
slabs  with  soft  soap  and  bleached 
with  burning  sulphur  until  they  attain 
a  pure  white. 

If  we  except  machinery,  which  has 
revolutionised  the  cost  of  production, 
the  substance  to  which  the  cheapness 
of  the  modern  "  scrubber,"  laundry- 
brush,  or  nail-brush  is  due,  is  "  fibre," 
a  term  which  includes  all  the  veget- 
able products  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  animal-bristle  and  horsehair. 
These  vegetable  fibres  are  often  so 
beautifully  prepared  and  polished 
tliat  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  best  quality  bristles,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  hog's  back. 

An  ordinary  new  "scrubber,"  if 
looked  into  closely,  may  be  seen  to  be 
composed  of  two  varieties  of  fibre,  a 
greenish-white  softer  kind,  and  a 
harsh,  dark  brown,  stiff  sort ;  this 
combination  makes  the  best  wearing 
brush  (excluding  the  expensive 
bristle   brushes),   and   brushes  made 


of  it  are  in  far  greater  demand  than  other 
kinds. 

"  Mexican  fibre,"  the  softer  variety,  consists 
of  the  stalk  parts  or  veins  of  leaves,  after  they 
have  undergone  a  preparation  of  dressing, 
arriving  from  Mexico  in  large  bales  covered 
with  coarse  matting.  It  is  white  or  tinged 
with  green  or  yellow,  and  each  strand  is  ten 
to  forty  inches  long. 

The  coarser  substance  is  "  bass,"  coming, 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  in  iron-bound  bales, 
containing  "pigtails"  of  a  brown,  hay-looking 
product,  harsh  to  the  touch.  It  grows  in 
South  America,  Ceylon,  and  Africa,  and  is 
the  leaf  fibre  of  the  piassava  tree  ;  the  finer 
qualities,  "  para"  from  Brazil,  and  "  bassine  " 
or  "  palmyra "  from  Ceylon,  are  used  for 
"  scrubbers "  and  the  like,  whilst  the  very 
strong  kinds  from  Bahia  are  destined  for 
street  and  stable  brooms,  etc. 

The  various  processes  through  which  the 
ordinary  fibre  passes  are  "  hackling,"  done 
by  men,  who  take  up  a  double  handful  and 
drag  it  rapidly  and  frequently  through  long 
iron  combs  until  the  individual  fibres  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  horse-tail,  as  here  illus- 
trated ;  from  these  hands  it  passes  to  be 
sorted  into  lengths,  as  in  the  next  picture, 
and  then  finally  is  cut  into  sizes  to  feed  the 
brush-making  machines. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  return  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  brush-back  and  take  up  the 
account  of  the  third  raw  material  mentioned. 
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the  wood.  As  in 
the  case  of  bristle 
and  fibre,  its  origin 
is  most  diverse,  and 
every  timber-  pro- 
ducing country, 
not  excluding  the 
United  Kingdom, 
may  be  said  to 
contribute  ;  this  is 
obvious  when  the 
timber-yard  is  en- 
tered and  its  many 
hundreds  of  huge 
tree- trunks  of  beech 
and  sycamore, 
horse-chestnut  or 
mahogany,  are 
viewed,  with 
here  and  there 
varieties  of 
rarer  woods, 
such  as  satin- 
wood,  box,olive, 
satin  walnut,  or 
ebony. 

In  the  timber- 
yard,  men  are 
engaged  in 
cutting  beech 
timber  into 
lengths  of  seven 
feet  or  eight 
feet,  for  some 
of  the  trees 
themselves  are 
too  large  to  be 
taken    at    once 


METHOD   OF    "WEATHERING       BHUSH-BACKS    IN   THE    DRYING-SHEDS. 


THIS   OPERATOK  BORES   SIX   BACKS   SIMULT. 
FROM   A   DESIGN,  BY   PRESSING   THE 


anp:ously,  hole  by  hole, 
stops  with  a  key. 


'shaping"    brush-backs   FROM   THE    ROUGH   SLAB. 


to  the  sawmills, 
but  after  this 
preliminary  the 
logs  are  quickly 
dragged  to  the 
"  mills,"  where 
the  constant 
grating  and 
buzzing  of  the 
circular  saws  is 
positively  deaf- 
ening. 

The  first  saw 
is  occupied  in 
"  ripping  "  logs 
— that  is,  slicing 
them  in  halves  ; 
the  next  one 
cuts  each  half 
across  into 
"quarters";  the 
third  divides  the 
''quarters"  into 
sections  in  shape 
resembling  a  book ; 
and  the  fourth  slices 
the  sections  into 
"  slabs  "  commonly 
about  10  in.  by  3  in. 
and  I  in.  thick. 
The  successive  cut- 
tings are  shown  here. 
Some  brush  -  backs 
require  to  be  in  bent 
form  or  curved  ;  this 
latter  result  is 
achieved  by  cutting 
the  slabs  with  a 
band-saw,  a  pair  of 
arms  being  adjusted 
by  nuts  to  give  the 
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necessary  swing  of  the  wood-block  against  the 
cutter. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  contained  by  these  apparently  dry 
logs,  the  saws  often  becoming  quite  wet  in 
the  cutting  process.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  wood  should  be  hard 
and  dry  before  being  sawn  into  brush-boards  ; 
consequently,  certain  woods,  such  as  beech, 
are  cut  while  the  sap  is  in  them  and  dried 
afterwards  ;  other  sorts  are  kept  until  quite 
dry  before  cutting. 

The  slabs  must 
now  be  '* weath- 
ered." For  this 
they  are  stacked  by 
boys  in  the  peculiar 
way  shown  in  our 
illustration,  which 
allows  a  current  of 
air  to  play  around 
each  single  piece  of 
wood.  The  drying- 
sheds  are  large, 
roofed  over,  and 
open  on  every  side. 
The  sun  dries  the 
slabs  irregularly, 
cracks  them,  and 
turns  them  brown, 
therefore  protection 
above  is  required  ; 
but  wind  promotes 
rapid  and  regular 
seasoning.    The  time 


occupied  varies  from 
four  to  five  days  in 
summer,  to  two  or 
three  weeks,  or 
"  any  time,"  as  the 
manager  remarks, 
in  winter. 

When  seasoned, 
the  boards  go  to  a 
planing  -  machine, 
where  feed -rollers 
drag  them  between 
rapidly  revolving 
planing  knives, 
both  sides  being 
smoothed  simul- 
taneously. 

It  is  in  the  next 
process,  "  boring," 
that  the  advance  of 
modern  methods 
begins  to  show  it- 
self. A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  each 
hole  was  bored  separately  and  consecutively 
in  every  single  brush  by  means  of  an  old- 
fashioned  lathe,  worked  by  a  treadle  ;  but 
here  are  machines  which  bore  all  the  holes 
in  each  brush  by  a  single  thrust,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  turning  out  the  backs  as  fast 
as  you  can  count  them — the  saving  in  time 
is  enoTuious.  Other  machines — great  time- 
savers,  and  therefore  great  economiseis — are 
those  in  which  any  brush-pattern  is  first  set 
up  by  a  designer,  and  the  operator,  a  girl  in 
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this  case,  has  only  to  press  the 
stops  in  the  design  with  a  steel 
key,  just  as  if  she  were  working 
a  typewriter,  when  the  machine 
automatically  bores  six  brush- 
boards  simultaneously.  These 
machines  can  be  adjusted  for 
holes  quite  through  the  board, 
or  partially  through  to  any  depth, 
as  is  required  in  the  new  method 
of  fixing  the  "  knots "  or  tufts 
of  bristle  or  fibre,  by  the  machine. 
One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
a  girl  at  work  upon  the  old 
method  of  "  hand-drawing  "  on 
a  bass  broom.  The  holes  are 
seen  to  be  drilled  quite  through 
the  board.  The  operator  first 
passes  a  loop  of  wire  or  string 


OLD   METHOD   OF    "  FILLING  "    BRUSHES    BY 
HAND-WIRING. 

through  a  rain  of  falling  wood-chips, 
which  soon  cover  the  floor  ankle  deep. 
The  patent  brush-"  filling  "  machine 
is  a  wonderful  invention,  which  prac- 
tically supersedes  the  old  method  of 
"  hand-drawing  "  or  wiring  brushes — 
a  long  and  tedious  process  at  the 
best— by  "  riveting  "  the  "  knots  "  or 
tufts  deep  in  the  solid  wood.  The 
coil  of  narrow  flat  metal  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  operator  feeds  the 
machine  through  a  tube,  and  the 
mechanism     punches    out    a    patent 


FILLING    "bodies"    OF   BRUSHES. 

This  machine  can  Jill  two  brushes  per  minute. 

through  one  of  these  holes,  slips  a  bunch  of 
material  into  the  noose,  draws  the  wire  back 
again,  and  fastens  it  off  when  she  has  finished 
a  row. 

The  operation  of  "shaping"  the  backs 
follows,  in  the  case  of  a  hand-worker,  but 
precedes  where  the  "  machine-filler "  puts  in 
the  "  knots."  The  rectangular  slabs,  hither- 
to in  evidence,  are  cut  into  any  particular 
form,  grooved,  and  bevelled  by  a  double- 
spindled  moulding  machine,  its  cutters,  or 
knives,  revolving  nine  thousand  times  a 
minute.  The  rapidity  of  the  cutter  is 
marvellous  ;  boys  are  continually  employed 
in  removing  the  heaps  of  "shaped  backs," 
while    the    spectator    views    the    operation 


'smoothing"  with  sand-paper  wheel. 
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fastener,  or  anchor,  from  it;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  machine  the  material,  bristle  or 
fibre,  is  carried  along  bj  a  moving  toothed 
rack,  which  divides  it  into  tufts.  The 
machine  now  seizes  a  tuft,  doubles  it,  places 
an  anchor  in  the  fold,  and  the  whole  "  knot  " 
is  plunged  deep  into  the  hole  in  the  brush- 
stock,  and  immovably  fixed  there.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  slow  "  hand-drawing,"  the 
knots  are  fixed  at  a  rate  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  per  minute,  and  a  brush  is  filled  with 
a  rapidity  almost  incredible  unless  actually 
seen.  The  girl  in  the  picture  has  simply  to 
hold  the  wood-back  so  that,  the  "  plunger  " 
accurately  hits  the  holes  successively — the 
machine  does  all  the  rest.  The  operator  here 
is  filling  the  "body,"  or  centre  part  of  a 
brush  ;  the  longer  tufts,  which  form  the  ends, 
or  "•  wings,"  will  be  put  in  by  a  similar  machine 
after  the  "  body  "  is  "  trimmed." 

The  "trimmer"  here  shown  passes  the 
brush  across  a  machine  made  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  a  lawn-mower  ;  its  rapidly 
revolving  cutters  remove  the  surplus  length. 


'*  TRIMMING,"   OR   LEVELLING   BRUSH 
SURFACE. 

dust  away  from  the  worker.  Certain 
kinds  of  brush  undergo  a  sort  of 
French  polishing  as  a  final  operation. 

Wood  used  for  brooms  and  banister 
brushes  arrives  in  long,  trimmed  poles 
twenty  feet  to  thirty  feet  long, 
generally  of  alderwood  ;  it  is  seasoned 
by  stacking  in  tent-shaped  groups. 
When  sufficiently  dried^ — i.e.^  after 
two  winter  seasons — the  poles  are  cut 
and  turned  into  cylinders,  each 
cylinder  being  afterwards  halved  and 
trimmed  and  a  staff-hole  added,  till 
it  assumes  a  broom-stock  form,  and 
is  finally  bored  for  the  insertion  of 
the  "  knots." 

The  stout  Bahia  bass  is  cut  into 
lengths  by  hand — guillotined,  in  fact ; 


A    PAINT-BRUSH    "TIER. 

making  the  "  knots  "  all  level, 
so  that  the  brush-surface  be- 
comes perfectly  smooth. 

From  this  department  the 
brush  passes  to  the  "  sand- 
papering "  shop,  where  the 
finishing  touches  are  made  for 
smoothing  the  backs.  A  feature 
of  note  here  is  the  ventilating 
shaft  to  each  revolving  "sand- 
w^heel,"  an  exhaust  carrying  the 
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it  undergoes  no  mixing,  but  passes  at  once 
to  a  "  comber  "  or  "  hackler,"  who  cleans  it 
by  pulling  it  through  a  very  strong  steel 
comb,  removing  all  the  adventitious  matter 
that  clings  round  the  stout  fibres.  He  then 
places  it  in  bundles  and  despatches  it  to 
what  is  technically  termed  the  "  pan  depart- 
ment." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  machinery  enters 
hardly  at  all  into  what  are  called  "  set "  bass 
brooms,  the  "knots,"  or  tufts,  of  bass 
being  fixed  or  set  in  with  pitch.  The  "  pan 
department"  is  so  termed  because  six  men 
sit  round  a  "  pan "  of  boiling  pitch,  each 
man  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  string 
fastened  round  his  waist.  The  worker  first 
selects  enough  material  to  fill  a  hole  in 
the  broom -stock,  then  dips  it  into  his 
division  of  the  pitch-pan,  binds  it  securely 
with  string,  once  more  dips  it  into  pitch, 
finally  pushes  it  into  the  hole,  giving  it  a 
sharp  turn  and  forcing  it  well  home — rather 
a  primitive  process  after  the  elaborate 
machinery  the  other  brushes  possess  ;  the 
brush  is  finally  trimmed  with  shears. 
Banister-brushes,  carpet-brooms,  or  whisk- 
brooms  are  made  in  a  similar  way. 

There  is  one  variety  of  this  industry — 
namely,  paint-brush  making — which  requires 
very  skilled-  handiwork.  The  "  tiers  "  in 
this  branch  earn  £3  a  week  easily,  but  they 
have  to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship. 
The  bristles  are  specially  prepared  and  cleaned 
first,  then  cemented  together  ;  a  stock  or 
handle  is  now  placed  in  a  vice  and  the 
"  tier  "  fastens  the  bristles  to  it,  taking  care 


that  the  hair  is  quite  regular  and  straight, 
and  binds  it  on  tightly  wjth  wire  ;  the 
brush  is  now  allowed  to  "  set."  Finally, 
the  bound  end  is  singed  and  varnished,  and 
the  free  ends  washed,  bleached,  and  ground 
on  a  stone  slab  to  give  the  brush  its  necessary 
smooth  touch. 

Brush-making  is  now  a  very  large  and 
extending  industry  in  England,  the  Services 
themselves  absorbing  an  enormous  quantity 
of  all  varieties.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  is  immense  competition  both  between 
makers  in  this  country  and  between  England 
and  the  "  Fatherland."  At  present,  however, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  German  brushes 
cannot  touch  the  English  make  for  quality, 
whilst  the  best  machinery  has  enabled  our 
manufacturers  to  prevent  the  foreigner  from 
beating  us  by  reason  of  cheapness. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  wish  to 
express  his  indebtedness  to  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Page  and  Sons,  of  Norwich, 
Wymondham,  and  London,  for  their  kind- 
ness in  allowing  him  to  take  the  unique 
photographs  which  illustrate  the  pages  of 
the  Windsor  Magazine.  The  Company's 
largest  works  are  situated  at  Wymondham, 
and  it  is  interesting  incidentally  to  note 
another  example  of  the  immense  changes 
which  up-to-date  manufacturers  are  pro- 
ducing in  districts  a  few  years  ago  absolutely 
rural  in  type.  Wymondham,  for  instance, 
formerly  a  tiny  country  town,  has  grown  to 
quite  a  respectable  size  ;  its  surrounding 
rural  population  is  rapidly  recruiting  a  well- 
paid  skilled  industry. 
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HE  offices  of 
Mr.  James 
Pellet,  solici- 
tor, in  the 
City,  were 
rather  useful 
than  orna- 
mental. Fif- 
teen minutes 
in  their  wait- 
ing-room were 
calculated  to 
damp  any 
client  who  had 
arrived  with 
an  enthusiastic 
idea  of  giving 
his  solicitor 
instructions. 
The  mural  decorations  consisted  of  deed- 
boxes,  whose  very  inscriptions  bore  witness 
to  the  brevity  of  human  life  and  the  frequency 
of  human  bankruptcy.  The  table  was  plain, 
the  chairs  were  severe,  and  the  rigid  linoleum 
was  discouraging. 

There  one  fine  morning  sat  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  by  name  Ernest  Langley 
Tewson.  He  looked  careful  and  thoughtful, 
but  he  did  not  look  clever,  though  he  was 
ready  with  a  scheme  for  making  fifteen  per 
cent,  with  perfect  safety.  So  far,  E.  L. 
Tewson  had  not,  as  the  French  say,  invented 
gunpowder.  He  was  an  orphan,  whose 
father  had  left  him  some  two  hundred  a  year. 
He  was  at  present  employed  in  the  office  of 
his  uncles,  Tewson  Brothers,  and  there  made 
an  additional  hundred.  He  supposed  that 
one  day  he  would  be  made  a  partner,  in  spite 
of  the  brusque — one  might  almost  have  said 
offensive — manner  of  Uncle  Braxton,  and  the 
absence  of  any  great  encouragement  from  the 
more  genial  Uncle  Langley.  Uncle  Langley 
admitted  that  the  young  man  was  not 
brilliant,  but  said  that  steadiness  was  what 
was    most   wanted    in    business.     Certainly 


*  Copyright,    1901,  by   Barry  Pain,   in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


there  was  not  in  the  City  of  London  anything 
steadier  than  Ernest.  He  had  not  a  vice  or 
an  extravagance,  and  as  long  as  he  was  doing 
routine  work  did  not  do  so  badly.  He  was 
at  present  spending  about  a  quarter  of  his 
income,  and  regretted  very  much  that  he  ever 
had  to  spend  anything  at  all.  He  was  steady 
even  to  the  point  of  being  slightly  unpopular 
with  the  men  of  his  own  age  he  came  across. 
It  was  when  he  was  required  to  use  his  own 
initiative,  to  do  something  that  he  had  never 
donft  before,  that  Ernest  invariably  broke 
down.  Uncle  Braxton  had  at  various  times 
called  his  nephew  a  sheep's  head,  a  boiled 
owl,  and  some  other  things  that  are  much  too 
shocking  to  repeat ;  he  regarded  the  hundred 
which  rewarded  his  nephew's  services  as  an 
amiable  waste  of  money.  If  anyone  had 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  one  day 
making  Ernest  a  partner,  he  would  have  had 
apoplexy.  If  there  was  one  person  in  the 
world  that  Mr.  Braxton  Tewson  heartily 
disliked,  it  was  his  young  nephew,  and,  but 
for  Uncle  Langley,  Ernest  would  have  had 
to  seek  for  employment  elsewhere  long 
before.  He,  on  his  part,  was  just  as  strong 
in  his  dislike  of  Uncle  Braxton.  He  kept  a 
list  of  all  the  offensive  expressions  that  Uncle 
Braxton  had  used  to  him,  with  the  date  of 
each  and  a  thoughtful  note  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  quite  know  why  he  did 
this,  but  it  was  certainly  in  its  way  a  great 
comfort.  He  pictured  a  financial  crisis  in 
the  firm.  The  business  of  Tewson  Brothers 
was  not  speculative,  and  they  were  about  as 
likely  to  have  a  financial  crisis  as  the  Bank 
of  England,  which,  by  the  way,  had  before 
this  been  driven  to  pay  its  customers  in 
sixpences.  Then  Ernest  would  step  forward 
with  his  accumulated  savings,  rescue  the  firm, 
and  be  made  a  partner.  He  would  then  turn 
to  his  uncle  and  say  with  dignity,  "  Uncle 
Braxton,  you  must  understand  for  the  future 
that  our  relative  positions  have  changed. 
I  shall  tolerate  no  disrespect  from  you."  He 
rehearsed  this  little  scene  frequently  in  his  own 
mind.  Uncle  Braxton  would  have  laughed 
till  he  was  ill  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  it. 
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But  Ernest,  like  most  thouglitful  joung 
men,  was  secretive.  Not  even  Uncle  Langley 
knew  what  his  savings  were  or  how  they 
were  invested.  The  young  man  had  a  kind 
of  pig-headed  independence,  and  loved  to 
veil  himself  in  mystery.  He  had  chosen  his 
own  solicitor  to  do  such  legal  work  as  was 
unavoidable  in  connection  with  those  invest- 
ments.    So  far  he  had  believed  in  first  class 


"  He  looked  careful  and  thoughtful,  but  he  did 
not  look  clever." 


investments  and  third  class  economies.  He 
abhorred  gambling  and  speculation  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
that  method,  but  it  is  not  rapid.  Now, 
Ernest  wanted  rapidity  and  perfect  safety 
together,  fifteen  per  cent,  and  gilt-edged  stuff. 
There  are  many  men  who  want  the  same 
thing,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
Ernest  had  recognised 


very  seldom  get  it. 


the  improbability  of  it,  and  had,  so  far, 
resigned  himself  to  four  per  cent,  and  safety. 
But  now,  now  at  last,  he  had  had  a  bright  idea, 
and  it  was  this  idea  which  had  brought  him 
to  Mr.  Pollet's  office. 

He  had  got  tired  of  the  waiting-room  copy 
of  a  financial  paper,  and  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  at  the  busy  traffic  below  when  a 
clerk  entered. 

"  Mr.  Pollet  will  see  you  now,  sir."  And 
forthwith  Ernest  was  ushered  into  the 
presence. 

Mr.  James  Pollet  did  not  look  at  all  like 
the  traditional  solicitor  of  the  stage.  He 
had  neither  grey  hair  nor  an  archidiaconal 
manner.  He  was  rather  a  fat  man  of  about 
forty,  with  hair  that  was  definitely  sandy, 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
immaculate  shine  and  smoothness.  His  shirt 
was  always  a  size  or  two  too  big,  and  seemed 
to  have  broken  its  front  in  sheer  despair  of 
ever  fitting  him.  His  waistcoat  was  expansive 
and  cut  unusually  low.  He  had  chubby  hands, 
and  on  one  finger  wore  a  plain  gold  ring, 
which  could  never  have  been  pawned  unless 
the  finger  had  been  pawned  with  it,  or  Mr. 
Pollet  had  gone  in^for  the  Banting  system. 
His  manner  was  almost  nervous  and  very 
quiet.  His  friends  would  have  smiled 
slightly  if  they  had  been  told  that  Mr. 
Pollet  was  nervous. 

He  greeted  Ernest  cordially.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  him  ;  the  rain  was  still  hold- 
ing off  ;  there  had  not  been  much  in  the 
papers  lately  ;  and  what  was  the  business  ? 

Ernest  looked  a  little  doubtful.  His 
passion  for  secrecy  was  strong  in  him. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Pollet,"  he  said,  "  I  know  that 
I  can  speak  to  you  in  confidence." 

Mr.  Pollet  seemed  rather  hurt.  "  Is  that 
necessary,  Mr.  Tewson  ? "  he  asked  in  a 
high-pitched  voice  of  querulous  resignation. 
"Surely,  if  you  have  the  slightest  doubt, 
you  would  do  better  to " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  broke  in  Ernest 
hurriedly.  "  But— well,  the  fact  is  that  an 
idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  never 
come  across  before  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  very  considerable  commercial 
value.  It  would  be  spoilt  if  it  became 
generally  known.  I  get  into  the  habit  of 
being  very  much  on  my  guard,  and  the  habit 
persists  even  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Pollet. 

"Well,  now,"  Ernest  continued,  "I  should 
like  to  go  through  my  scheme  with  you.  It 
has  to  do  with  my — er — insignificant  invest- 
ments. Perhaps  you  would  check  me  if 
there  is  a  flaw  in  it  anywhere." 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  PoUet. 

"  As  you  know,  I  have  at  present  eight 
hundred  pounds  out  at  four  per  cent,  on 
Pag  more 's  place  at  Orstanton.  I  have  also 
ahout  two  hundred  pounds  at  my  banker's, 
which  I  must  put  into  something  or  other. 
Now,  I  think  you  know  my  views  on 
investment." 

"They  are  very  natural  and  not  un- 
common," said  Mr.  Pollet,  "  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  meet  them.  You  want  four  per 
cent,  securities,  and 


ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  I 
must  tell  you  again 
that  it  can't  be 
done." 

"  Are  you  quite 
sure  it  can't  be 
done  ?  "  asked  Er- 
nest, with  a  smile 
of  dark  but  trium- 
phant cunning. 

"If  it  can,  I 
should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  the  way. 
I  confess  that  I 
don't  know  it." 

"My  idea  is 
merely  a  combina- 
tion of  two  very 
simple  things.  I 
have  figured  it  out, 
and  I  should  say 
that  house  property 
that  had  been 
bought  with  discre- 
tion, and  was  well 
looked  after,  ought 
to  bring  in  about 
eight  per  cent." 

"  Possibly,"  said 
Mr.  Pollet  guard- 
edly. "Much  de- 
pends on  what  ,is 
meant  '  by  discre- 
tion." 

"  Very  well.  Now  we  come  to  the  second 
thing.  ""aU  I  can  get  when  I  lend  money  on 
mortgages  is  four  per  cent." 

"  That  is  so ;  you  insist  on  first  class 
mortgages." 

"Precisely.  Don't  think  I  am  blaming 
you  at  all.  "  I  know  you  are  not  responsible 
for  the  market  conditions,  and  that  you  do 
the  very  best  that  can  be  done  with  them. 
Let  us  pass  to  my  combination  of  the  two 
things  that  I  have  just  mentioned.     Suppose 


for  three  thousand  pounds,  could  I  borrow 
two- thirds  of  that  sum  on  it  ?  " 

"  Very  easily,"  said  Mr.  Pollet.  "  I  have 
always  clients  who  would  lend  you  the 
money,  and  be  thankful  for  the  investment." 

"  Then  you  see  my  notion  ?  " 

Mr.  Pollet  looked  the  image  of  perplexity, 
and  said  that  he  had  not  quite  tumbled  to 
it  yet. 

"  Yet  it  is  as  simple  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  I 
can't  make  out  why  other  people  have  not 


:  Hi-; 


I  buy,  with  the  utmost  discretion,  a  property 


"  '  All  I  can  say  is,  that  on  paper  your  idea  seems  feasible.'  " 

thought  of  it  before.  If  I  buy  that  three 
thousand  pound  property,  I  make  eight  per 
cent,  on  my  invested  thousand.  But  I  also 
make  eight  per  cent,  on  the  two  thousand 
that  I  am  able  to  borrow,  less  the  four  per 
cent,  that  I  pay  for  the  use  of  them.  That 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  make  sixteen 
per  cent,  on  my  invested  thousand,  and  I 
have  about  as  good  security  as  it  is  possible 
to  get." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Pollet.     "  Less,  of 
course,  the  necessary  legal  expenses." 


FIFTEEN  PER  CENT, 
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"  I  had  not  forgotten  them.  There  are 
charges  for  stamps  and  engrossing  and  so 
on.  I  cannot  estimate  it  exactly,  but  I 
dare  saj  it  mounts  up  ;  but  of  course  those 
costs  would  be  distributed  over  the  period 
for  which  the  investment  lasted.  However, 
there  is  no  need  to  press  it ;  suppose  I  call 
it  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  would  quite  satisfy 
me,  considering  the  high  class  of  security 
that  I  should  be  holding,  it  still  seems  to  me 
to  be  good  business.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  a 
very  nice  thing." 

Mr.  PoUet  agreed  cordially. 

"Now,"  said  Ernest,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  in  an  impregnable  position,  "  just  tell 
me  where  I  am  wrong." 

"  It  is  a  most  ingenious  idea,"  Mr.  Pollet 
owned.  "  You  must  not  expect  me,  of 
course,  to  say  anything  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  guarantee.  On  the  figures  as 
you  give  them  you  are  all  right.  But  we 
solicitors  learn  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  sudden 
subsidence  of  the  soil  swallowed  up  your 
property.  That  is  a  remote  chance,  but  it  is 
a  chance.  Suppose  that  your  tenant  bolted 
and  left  no  address.  You  would  probably 
take  precautions  not  to  get  that  kind  of 
tenant,  but  one  cannot  leave  that  kind  of 
thing  out  of  one's  calculations.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  on  paper  your  idea  seems  feasible. 
I  think  that  I  should  prefer  to  give  you  a 
written  opinion,  embodying  what  I  have  just 
said." 

'  "  That  will  do  for  me,"  said  Ernest.  "  I 
am  no  gambler,  but  there  are  some  chances 
that  one  simply  must  take  if  any  business 
is  to  be  done  at  all.  We  can't  stop  for  a 
billion  to  nothing  chance  of  some  tremendous 
upheaval  of  Nature.  That  is  a  risk  which 
one  has  to  take  every  day,  business  or  no 
business.  I  should  like  you  to  call  in  that 
money  of  mine,  please,  and  for  the  next  few 
weeks  I  will  be  looking  about  me  to  find 
something  that  will  suit  me.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  as  soon  as  I  am  successful.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  first  thing  that  offers. 
Until  I  can  see  my  way  to  my  money  I  shall 
do  nothing." 

On  the  following  morning  Ernest  got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pollet,  "  referring  to  our 
interview  of  yesterday."  It  was  not  a  very 
encouraging  letter,  and  there  were  parts  of 
it  that  Ernest  hardly  understood  ;  they  were 
apparently  referring  to  something  that  Mr. 
Pollet  had  said  at  the  interview,  and  Ernest 
could  not  remember  anything  that  Mr.  Pollet 
had  said  which  would  quite  fit  in.  However, 
no  specific  objection  was  raised  to  the  scheme. 


Ernest  began  to  be  very  busy.  He  studied 
the  lists  of  house  agents.  He  attended 
auctions  and  inspected  properties  when  he 
had  the  time,  and  that  was  not  always.  The 
ideas  of  Tewson  Brothers  as  to  office  hours 
were  strict.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
very  tempting  little  thing  in  Surbiton  that 
Ernest  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  look  at. 
He  tried  for  Uncle  Langley,  but  Mr.  Langley 
Tewson  was  away  for  a  day  or  two.  There 
was  no  help  for  it ;  he  approached  the  room 
devoted  to  Uncle  Braxton,  knocked,  and  was 
bidden  to  enter. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Braxton 
Tewson,  without  looking  up  from  the  letter 
he  was  writing. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  uncle," 
he  began.  He  paused  a  moment  for  his 
uncle  to  say  it  did  not  matter ;  but  Uncle 
Braxton  said  nothing,  went  on  with  his  letter, 
and  seemed  hardly  to  be  aware  that  his 
nephew  was  in  the  room.  Ernest  had  no 
choice  but  to  continue.  "  I  wanted  par- 
ticularly to  get  down  to  Surbiton  this 
afternoon,  on  some  business  with  regard  to 
one  of  my  investments.  Could  I  have  a 
couple  of  hours  ?  I  don't  often  ask  for 
anything  of  the  kind." 

Uncle  Braxton  wrote  three  more  lines  of 
his  letter,  picked  it  up  and  read  what  he  had 
written.  Ernest  stood  and  waited,  with  the 
propitiatory  smile  on  his  face  frozen  and 
fixed.  At  last  his  uncle  spoke,  apparently  to 
the  inkpot. 

"We  are  very  busy  just  now,  and  it  is 
inconvenient  to  spare  even  a  dufiFer  like  you. 
But  take  your  two  hours  if  you  like." 

It  was  not  very  graceful,  but  Ernest 
thanked  him  warmly. 

"  And,"  Mr.  Braxton  Tewson  added  grimly, 
"  if  you  go,  you  need  not  trouble  to  come 
back  to  the  office  again  at  all." 

And  Ernest  sighed  and  went  away  and 
wrote  it  all  down  in  the  book  where  he  kept 
the  list  of  things  that  he  had  against  Uncle 
Braxton.  Very  methodical  and  careful  young 
men  are  not  infrequently  rather  childish  as 
well. 

A  man's  first  drive  at  golf  is  proverbial, 
and  it  is  bad  to  play  poker  with  a  beginner. 
When  Ernest  finally  bought  his  property  he 
had  the  beginner's  luck,  he  got  a  fairly  good 
bargain.  Ernest  would  have  ascribed  this 
to  his  judgment,  of  which  he  had  a  high 
opinion.  The  price,  exactly  three  thousand, 
just  suited  him.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  mortgage.  Mr.  Pollet  had  a  client, 
a  widow,  who  was  quite  willing  to  lend  the 
money.      Ernest  saw  roseate   visions.     His 
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thousand  would  bring  him  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  the  first  year.  Not  a  penny  of 
that  would  be  spent.  It  would  be  added  to 
his  savings  and  invested  on  the  new  principle 
discovered  by  Ernest  Langley  Tewson,  by 
which  fifteen  per  cent,  may  be  made  with 
perfect  safety.  In  ten  years  he  would  be  a 
pretty  warm  man.  If  in  that  time  his  uncles 
had  been  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  that 
they  had  not  taken  him  into  partnership,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  talk  to  them.  He 
swelled  with  pride.  He  wanted  to  talk  to 
somebody  about  himself.  He  invented  Mttle 
conversations  in  which  Uncle  Braxton  first 
became  acquainted  with^  the  scheme  and 
realised  its  merits.  He  imagined  Uncle 
Braxton  in  the  act  of  confessing  that  he  had 
been  wrong,  and  that  the  office  had  enter- 
tained a  financial  genius  unawares.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  decided  that  the  right 
attitude  for  Ernest  Langley  Tewson  to  take 
would  be  one  of  dignified  goodwill.  He 
would  smile  and  observe  that  bygones  might 
be  bygones. 

These  were  pretty  and  consolatory  thoughts, 
and  they  lasted  fairly  well  for  a  time.  They 
fell  to  pieces  when  he  opened  the  foolscap 
envelope  which  contained  Mr.  James  PoUet's 
bill  of  costs,  and  felt  poignantly,  as  others 
have  done  before  him,  the  hideous  injustice 
by  which  a  solicitor,  acting  for  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee,  charges  everything  to  the 
man  who  borrows  the  money,  and  is  there- 
fore presumably  the  less  able  to  pay.  In 
some  ways  it  was  a  good  bill ;  it  was  compre- 
hensive ;  you  felt  at  once  that  nothing  had 
been  left  out  from  carelessness.  It  was  all 
there — every  letter,  every  stamp,  every  minute 
of  time.  Around  the  main  item  many  little 
items  clustered;  like  children  round  their 
mother.  There  was  Mr.  Pellet's  authorised 
commission  for  finding  the  money.  There 
was  the  surveyor's  fee  ;  he  was  Mr.  Pellet's 
usual  surveyor,  and  his  charges  were  high. 
There  were  certain  sums  paid  to  counsel.  It 
was  all  there,  and  the  total  amounted  to  just 
about  seven  times  as  much  as  Ernest  had 
supposed  possible.  He  checked  the  figures 
and  found  them  quite  correct ;  Mr.  Pollet's 
clerks  did  not  make  mistakes.  He  examined 
the  different  items.  Some  of  them  he 
could  understand,  and  some  he  could  not, 
but  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  dispute  with 
any  success  those  of  them  that  he  did  under- 
stand. In  this  frame  of  mind,  with  anguish 
knitting  his  brow  and  with  nothing  in  his 
mind  beyond  a  vague  idea  of  getting  some- 
thing taken  off  the  bill,  he  hurried  off  to 
Mr.  Pollet.     Mr.  Pollet  gave  him  precisely 


three  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Ernest  left  the  office  with  that  bill  in  statu 
quo  ante,  and  with  a  misty  conviction  that  if 
there  ever  was  a  cad  in  the  world  who  tried 
to  swindle  his  benefactor,  that  cad  was  Ernest 
Langley  Tewson,  and  that  benefactor  w^as 
Mr.  James  Pollet.  Ernest's  economies  for 
the  next  few  months  were  exceptionally 
severe.  That  fifteen  per  cent,  with  safety 
was  fading  away,  and  the  loss  had  to  be  made 
up  somehow.  The  serious  injury  to  his 
fifteen  per  cent,  haunted  his  mind  when  he 
should  have  been  thinking  of  other  things, 
and  gave  Uncle  Braxton  occasion  for  pro- 
viding more  material  for  Ernest's  little  book. 

A  brief  interval  followed,  and  then  another 
blow  fell.  Mr.  Ernest  received  a  short  and 
business-like  letter  giving  him  the  usual  notice 
that  the  widow  intended  to  call  her  money 
in.  There  w^as  no  help  for  it.  Ernest  had 
to  rush  off  to  pay  another  visit  to  Mr.  Pollet, 
a  visit  that  would  be  poisoned  by  the  know- 
ledge that  it  would  assuredly  go  down  in  the 
bill.  Mr.  Pollet  soothed  him  as  he  might 
have  soothed  a  frightened  child. 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Tewson,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  you  to  upset  yourself  at  all.  This  is  all 
perfectly  regular — quite  in  order.  If  Mrs. 
Feloes  is  altering  her  investments,  we  must 
find  somebody  else  who  will  lend  the  money. 
The  property  is  all  right,  and  I  think  I  may 
guarantee  that  you  will  not  have  the  slightest 
trouble  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Ernest  irritably. 
"  You  can  find  someone  to  lend  the  money, 
but  I  shall  have  another  bill  to  pay." 

"  Do  you  suggest  that  I  should  do  all  this 
work  for  you,  pay  the  out-of-pocket  expenses, 
and  make  no  charge  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that  precisely." 

"Then,  Mr.  Tewson,"  said  Mr.  Pollet 
with  some  severity,  "I  am  afraid  I  don't 
quite  follow  you.  But  observations  of  this 
kind  are  not  very  pleasant  or  very  reasonable. 
I  think  we  had  something  of  the  kind  from 

you  before.    Under  the  circumstances  I " 

Mr.  Pollet  rose  from  his  chair. 

Ernest  was  immediately  and  profusely 
apologetic,  and  Mr.  Pollet  did  not,  after  all, 
refuse  to  act  for  him.  As  Ernest  walked 
along  the  street  from  the  office  he  murmured 
bitterly,  "Fifteen  per  cent/'  That  dream 
had  had  its  awakening  now.  Later  in  the 
morning  Uncle  Braxton  inquired  if  his 
•  nephew  could  brush  his  own  hair  or  blow 
his  own  nose  without  help.  It  was  merely  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  because  he  did  not  seem 
able  to  do  anything  else.  Uncle  Braxton's 
sarcasm  was  a  trifle  heavy,  perhaps. 


'  He  sought  and  obtained  audience  of  his  two  uncles,' 
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On  the  other  hand,  Uncle  Langley  invited 
him  for  a  Saturday  to  Monday.  Ernest  had 
Ions:  ago  worked  out  the  Saturday  to  Monday 
problem,  and  had  found  that  by  avoiding  the 
degrading  practice  of  giving  tips  to  servants, 
and  by  travelling  first  class  with  a  third  class 
ticket,  it  could  be  made  to  pay. 

It  was  during  that  visit,  as  he  sat  in  the 
smoking-room  with  his  uncle,  that  Uncle 
Langley  said,  a  propos  of  something  that 
he  had  just  read  in  the  paper,  that  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  make  out  why  any 
solicitor  was  fool  enough  to  play  about  with 
trust  funds. 

"  A  solicitor  has  so  many  ways  of  making 
money  that  are  perfectly  legal.  The  swells 
of  the  profession  may  turn  up  their  noses  at 
them,  but  you  ask  Jimmy  Pollet.  He  doesn't 
know  what  a  slack  time  is.  He  doesn't  let 
his  clerks  sit  idle  for  want  of  business.  He 
always  keeps  something  going,  does  Jimmy." 

Ernest  pricked  up  his  ears.  "  Who  is  this 
Mr.  Pollet  ?  "  he  asked  in  the  off-hand  way 
of  one  who  hears  the  name  for  the  first 
time. 

"Jimmy's  a  solicitor  in  the  City,  and  a 
pretty  smart  man,  too,  though  he  doesn't 
look  it.  About  two  years  ago  a  man  offered 
to  take  three  pounds  to  one  that  Jimmy 
would  be  struck  off  in  twelve  months.  I 
laid  it  and  won  the  bet.  When  you  want  to 
find  Jimmy,  you  look  on  the  right  side  of 
the  hedge.  He'll  be  there,  and  he  may  be 
pretty  near  the  border." 

Ernest  reflected.  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand, uncle,  what  you  meant  by  this  Pollet 
never  having  a  slack  time  and  always  keeping 
something  going.  His  business  must  be 
subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  as  others." 

"  Well,  like  most  other  solicitors,  he  has 
got  a  certain  number  of  clients  who  prac- 
tically leave  their  money  in  his  hands  for 
him  to  invest  at  his  discretion.  When  he 
finds  things  are  slack  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  move  that  money  round  a  little. 
Every  time  that  money  moves  some  sticks 
to  Jimmy's  hands,  as  by  law  appointed. 
Suppose  he  puts  old  Mrs.  Blank's  money  out 
of  rails  into  industrials,  or  vice  versa — and 
he  can  always  find  a  good  reason  for  some 
such"  change— he  gets  half  commission  from 
the  broker.  And  in  all  probability  Mrs. 
Blank  is  very  pleased  at  this  evidence  that 
he  is  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  her  invest- 
ments. When  you  come  to  do  thai,  all 
along  the  line,  that  mounts  up.  I  should 
say  that  Jimmy  is  far  from  being  a  poor 
man  now,  and  yet  when  he  started  I 
remember    that   he   had   to  borrow  money 


from  your  Uncle  Braxton  to  do  it  with.     By 
the  way,  you  look  pretty  gloomy." 

"  Yes,  uncle — I  mean,  no.  I  was  only 
thinking  about  something.  Now,  how  would 
that  man  act  with  regard  to  mortgages  ?  " 

"  Mortgages  ?  Why,  they  are  about  the 
fattest  thing  of  the  lot.  Jimmy  makes  a 
very  good  bill  of  costs,  to  start  with  ;  of 
course,  he  takes  the  rough  with  the  smooth 
there  ;  all  don't  pay  alike,  but  I  fancy  the 
average  is  good.  After  that  the  fun  begins. 
When  Jimmy's  got  nothing  better  to  do  he 
shuffles  the  mortgages.  A.  takes  B.'s,  and 
B.  takes  C.'s,  and  so  on.  And  of  course, 
each  change  is  more  money  for  Jimmy.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  understand." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ernest  mournfully,  '*  I  under- 
stand all  right.  And  you  said,  uncle,  that 
this  was  all  perfectly  legal." 

"  I  believe  so." 

Ernest  was  quiet  and  meditative  for  the 
rest  of  his  visit.  His  fifteen  per  cent,  scheme 
was  in  ashes,  but  from  those  ashes  another 
scheme  was  arising.  He  did  not  generally 
do  things  in  any  hurry,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  week  he  had  decided  on  a  momentous 
step,  and  sought  and  obtained  audience  of 
his  two  uncles. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask,"  he  said,  "  what  my 
prospects  are  in  working  here." 

"  None,"  said  Uncle  Braxton  at  once. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Uncle  Langley,  "  if  you 
show^ed  more  ability  and  could  do  more 
responsible  work,  your  salary  would  be 
advanced." 

"Can't  show  what  he's  not  got,"  mur- 
mured Uncle  Braxton. 

"  Then  I  may  take  it,"  said  Ernest,  "  that 
I  have  no  chance  of  a  partnership  ultimately." 
He  was  not  contradicted,  and  continued, 
"Well,  I  don't  seem  to  be  getting  on  very 
well  here.  It's  possible  this  sort  of  business  . 
is  not  altogether  in  my  line.  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  that  I  should  like  to  try 
something  else.  I  suppose  you  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  another  man  who 
could  do  my  work." 

"  Could  get  fifty  of  them  in  ten  minutes 
by  putting  my  head  out  of  wiijdow  and 
whistling,"  said  Uncle  Braxton. 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Ernest  should 
leave.  "I  suppose,"  said  Uncle  Langley, 
"  you  have  other  plans  already  made.  But 
you  are  young,  and  I  think  you  should  take 
advice  before  deciding  anything." 

"  Well,"  said  Ernest,  "  it  will  mean  a  lot 
of  money,  and  work,  and  waiting.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
should  like  to  be  a  solicitor." 
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HE  Colonial  Office 
as  a  department 
of  the  State  has 
in  recent  years 
obtained  import- 
a  n  c  e  hardly 
second  to  that  of 
the  Foreign 
Office,  its  next- 
door  neighbour 
in  Whitehall  and 
Downing  Street. 
If  his  Cabinet 
position  was  his 
own  choice,  as 
was  said  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain never  did  a  cleverer  thing  than 
choosing  for  lumself  the  Secretaryship  for 
the  Colonies,  after  the  triumph  of  his  party 
at  the  General  Election  of  1895.  It  was 
a  fine  stroke  of  statesmanlike  prescience  to 
anticipate  the  striking  development  which 
Avas  so  soon  to  take  place  of  the  interest 
wdiich  the  British  public  have  in  tlie  Colonies 
and  their  administration. 

Professor  Seeley  declared,  in  "  The  Expan- 
sion of  England,"  that  John  Bull  had 
acquired  a  Colonial  Empire  in  a  fit  of 
absent-mindedness.  The  story  of  the  Colom'al 
Office  illustrates  the  actual  truth  of  his 
remark,  althougli  it  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  so  remote  a  date  as  July  4,  IGGO.  On 
that  date  Charles  II.,  then  engaged  in  re- 
organising the  Government  on  monarchical 
lines,  directed  tliat  certain  members  of  his 
Council  should  sit  as  a  committee  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  to  receive  petitions  and  memorials 
from  American  islands  and  colonies,  report- 
ing their  proceedings  to  the  Privy  Council  a ;  a 
whole.  But  this  body,  which  was  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Plantations,  is  at  best 
but  a  doubtful  ancestor  of  the  Colonial  Office 
as  it  is  to-day.  Apparently  it  soon  found 
itself  in  want  of  work,  and  so  in  1072  it  was 
united  with  another  Committee  on  Trade.  It 
was  to  this  Committee  on  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations that  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  records  his 
appointment  at  a  salary  of  £500,  "  to 
encourage  me."  In  1782,  whon  the  Com- 
mittee consisted    of    eight    members,    thi3 
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remuneration  w^as  doubled,  but  by  that  time 
its  work  was  almost  entirely  of  the  kind  now 
entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
ultimately  took  its  place. 

In  1768  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  had  been  appointed,  but  on  the 
initiative  of  Edmund  Burke  the  office  was 
abolished,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  after 
the  close  of  the  American  war.  Such 
Colonies  as  were  left  to  us  by  this  event  were 
looked  after  by  the  Home  Office,  then  called 
the  "Northern  Department,"  until  1794. 
In  that  year  a  new  Secretary  of  State  was 
created  in  Lord  Melville,  who  was  charged 
W'itli  the  double  duty  of  managing  the  Amy 
and  administering  the  Colonies.  This  joint 
Secretaryship  of  War  and  the  Colonies  actually 
continued  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war  that  the  Colonies  were  thought 
to  require  the  undivided  attention  of  a 
I'cpresentative  in  the  Cabinet,  Sir  George 
Grey  holding  tlie  office  for  the  first  tinie. 
The  work  of  the  department  was  for  some 
years  carried  on  in  a  comparatively  in- 
significant building  in  Whitehall,  but  in  the 
leconstruction  scheme  of  1870-72  the  claims 
of  the  Colonial  Office  were  fnlly  recognised. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  and  his  staff  are 
located  in  the  nortli-east  quarter  of  the 
square  building,  witli  its  spacious  quadrangle, 
extending  to  the  whole  length  of  Downing 
Street  on  its  south  side,  wherein  are  also 
to  be  found  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Home  Office.  The  chief  entrance  to  this 
building  is  through  a  covered  gateway  which 
almost  faces  tlie  Premier's  official  residence 
in  Downing  Street.  From  this  gateway  the 
ambassador  who  desires  an  interview  with 
Lord  Salisbury  turns  to  the  right,  whilst  the 
agent-general  who  is  calling  upon  Mr.  Cliam- 
berlain  turns  to  the  left.  The  Colonial 
Office  cannot  sliow  you  the  grand  staircase 
and  gilded  reception-halls  that  are  dedicated 
to  festive  diplomacy,  and  with  one  exception 
none  of  the  rooms  can  be  said  to  impress 
a  visitor.  The  exception  is,  of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  State's  room,  which  is  of  noble 
dimensions.  In  accordance  with  the  method 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
Office,  it  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
comparatively  small,   separate    rooms,    each 
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occupied  by  three  or  four  clerks,  if  not  by 
one  of  the  head  officials.  Numerous  as  these 
rooms  are,  they  are  becoming  insufficient  for 
the  growing  work  of  the  department.  It  is 
a  rule  of  the  Office  that  there  shall  always  be 
two  clerks  on  the  spot,  night  and  day,  to  deal 
with  any  emergency  which  may  arise,  and 
bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  were  accordingly 
provided  for  them  in  the  building.  But 
these  quarters  have  recently  had  to  be  con- 
verted into  offices,  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowding, and  rooms  taken  for  the  resident 
clerks  at  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  St.  James's 
Park,  where  tliey  are  about  as  near  to 
their  desks  and  pigeon-holes  as  they  well 
could  be. 

The  Colonial  Secretary's  room,  on  the  first 
floor  of  this  building,  with  several  lofty 
windows  overlooking  the  quadrangle,  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  deputa- 
tion he  is  ever  likely  to  receive  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  w^alls  are  occupied  by  cases  of 
books,  reports,  etc.  ;  there  are  several  map- 
rollers  and  tables,  a  large  escritoire  and 
several  smaller  tables,  besides  one  or  tw^o 
couches  and  a  number  of  chairs.  Yet  there 
is  still  plenty  of  floor-space,  covered  with  a 
thick  pile  carpet,  in  which,  if  so  disposed, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  can  give  himself  walking 
exercise  as  he  deliberates  on  the  terms  of  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  or  forms  a  plan 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  West 
Indies.  A  fine  marble  fireplace,  of  mediasval 
design,  which  was  brought  from  the  old 
Colonial  Office  building,  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  room.  I  plead  guilty, 
however,  to  greater  interest  at  the  moment 
in  a  long  wooden  spoon,  which  has  pasted  in 
its  bowl  a  map  of  China.  Some  humorist 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  immediately  after 
the  delivery  of  a  certain  notable  speech,  and 
for  some  time  it  lay  on  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  table. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  has  five  private 
secretaries— Mr.  E.  H.  Marsh,  Mr.  G.  E.  A. 
Grindle,  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Cochrane,  M.P., 
Mr.  Gerard  Craig-Sellar,  and  the  Earl  of 
Westmeath.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Marsh  and  Mr.  Grindle,  however,  these 
gentlemen  hold  their  offices  without  salary, 
for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  political  training 
to  be  gained  from  them.  The  private 
secretaries  work  in  a  couple  of  anterooms. 

The  other  principal  rooms  in  the  establish- 
ment are  those  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  as 
Under  Sacretary,  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  as 
Permanent  Secretary,  and  Sir  William  Baillie- 
Hamilton,  as  Chief  Clerk.  The  Permanent 
Secretary's    room    is    noteworthy    for    its 


collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  official  predecessors.  The 
collection  is  almost  complete,  and  includes 
interesting  portraits  of  Sir  George  Grey, 
Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  the 
uncle  of  the  member  for  Northampton,  and 
other  memorable  Colonial  Secretaries.  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  room  has  a  mysterious 
curiosity  in  a  pair  of  old  pistols — the  tale 
which  hangs  thereby  can  now  be  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  are  also  to  be 
seen  a  number  of  the  private  seals,  beautifully 
set  in  gold,  which  were  used  at  the  Colonial 
Office  instead  of  the  uniform  official  seal 
now  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Another  heirloom  of  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
this  room,  is  a  fine  Chippendale  cabinet, 
filled  with  valuable  documents,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  more  secret  and  confidential 
records  of  the  Department. 

The  central  hall  has  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  one  of  the  corridors  a  bust  of 
Wakefield,  a  pioneer  of  New  Zealand  coloni- 
sation. The  late  Queen's  statue  is  a  replica 
of  one  executed  in  1887,  by  Geflowski,  for 
the  Straits  Settlements,  by  the  Governor  of 
which  it  was  presented  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Wakefield's  bust  was  subscribed  for, 
some  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  in  London. 

The  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  now 
numbers  about  seventy-five,  thirty-five  of  the 
officials  ranking  in  the  upper,  and  forty  iu 
the  lower  division  of  the  Service.  About  a 
dozen  additional  appointments  have  been 
made  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  became 
Secretary  in  181)5,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
work  of  the  Office  during  this  time.  To 
some  extent  the  continuous  growth  in  its 
activity  during  the  past  twenty  years  may  be 
illustrated  by  figures  (with  which  Sir  William 
Baillie-Hamiltou,  the  Chief  Clerk,  has  kindly 
supplied  me)  as  to  the  despatches,  letters, 
aiid  telegrams  dealt  with  at  the  Colonial 
Offixe.  In  1878  the  number  was  82,196, 
ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  47,443,  and 
during  the  last  complete  official  year  it 
reached  59,476.  These  figures,  however,  by 
no  means  fully  represent  the  more  recent 
"  boom "  in  the  business  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Until  1892,  records  and  formal 
abridgments  of  telegrauis,  now  disregarded, 
were  included  in  the  numbered  series  from 
year  to  year,  and  a  curtailment  in  the  figures 
has  likewise  been  effected  by  a  reform  in 
some  methods  of  correspondence.  But  for 
these  circumstances  the  figure  for  1898 
would  have  been  much  more   than  double 
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that  for  1878.      Ronglily  speaking,  the   Colonial   Office  now  costs  the   country  £50,000 
d  year. 

Under  the  general  direct^ion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  principal  colleagues,  the  work 
of  the  Office  is  divided  among  the  staff  on  a  geographical  basis.  Thus,  to  each  of  the  four 
of  the  assistant  under-secretaries  some  portion  of  our  Colonial  Empire  is  allotted.  Mr. 
Frederick  Graham  has  charge  of  South  Africa ;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Lucas  devotes  himself  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Eastern  Colonies  ;  Mr.  Reginald  L.  Antrobus  has  West  Africa  and 
St.  Helena,  of  which  at  one  time  he  acted  as  Governor,  for  his 
province  ;  and  Mr.  Bertram  Cox,  in  addition  to  the  legal  business 
o'f  the  Office,  is  associated  with  a  long  list  of  Colonies,  inclading 
Canada,  Australasia,  Fiji  and  the  West  Pacific,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Cyprus,  etc.  Any  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  relative  burden  of 
their  labours  is,  of  course,  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Colonial  Office  has  much  less  to  do  with  self-governing  Colonies 
tlian  with  those  still  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Crown. 
A  legal  assistant,  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  deals 
with  the  numerous  ordinances  and  laws 
which  are  passed  in  the  Colonies,  and  with 
other  legal  work. 

In  the  same  way  is  classified  the  actual 
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clerical  work  relating  to  our  various  dominions  across  the  seas.  Sir  W.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton, 
in  addition  to  certain  special  duties  as  Chief  Clerk,  has  charge  of  the  Niger  Department, 
with  an  assistant  staff  of  four  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson  and  three  assistant  clerks  have  the  Far 
East  allotted  to  them,  including  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Borneo,  etc. ;  whilst  a  staff  of  four 
clerks  are  concerned  with  Canadian  and  Australian  correspondence.  The  West  Indies  are 
attended  to  by  four  clerks  ;  South  Africa,  however,  has  the  same  number,  whilst  West 
Africa  is  favoured  with  no  fewer  than  eight.  Of  course,  there  are  some  matters  of  general 
application  to  all  the  Colonies,  and  these  are  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozien  clerks,  and  au 
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Accounts  Department  gives  ern])k)ynient  to 
the  same  innnber.  Departmental  papers  are 
stored  in  large  cabinets  along  the  corridors, 
these  cabinets  bearing  geographical  names 
which  generally  indicate  the  Colonies  to 
whose  bnsiness  the  adjoining  offices  are  de- 
voted. Of  conrse,  this  division  of  work  is 
not  rigidly  adhered  to  in  times  of  pressure 
and  emergency.  The  Transvaal  trouble  dis- 
organised the  staff  for  weeks,  more  particu- 
larly just  after  the  Jameson  Eaid,  when  the 
Colonial  Office  was  more  than  once  kept 
open  all  night,  this  being  the  busiest  time  it 
has  ever  known.  During,  the  Jubilee  cele- 
bration and  the  visit  of  the  Colonial  Premiers 
in  1897,  on  the  other  hand,  no  exceptional 
pressure  was  felt,  everything  having  been  so 
carefully  prepared  for  months  in  advance. 

Although  one  be  fully  armed  with  the 
official  cachet,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  work  which  is 
actually  done  day  by  day  in  a  high  office  of 
the  State.  The  Colonial  Office  hours  are 
nominally  from  eleven  till  six,  though  it  is 
seldom  that  any  of  the  higher  officials  are  able 
to  leave  before  seven,  or  even  later.  For  the 
first  hour  or  so  the  busiest  place  is  the  Registry, 
where  a  dozen  clerks  will  probably  be  found 


at  work  upon  the  morning's  correspondence. 
Unless  marked  "  Secret "  or  "  Confidential," 
everytliing  is  opened  here,  indexed,  and 
sorted  according  to  the  department  to  which 
it  belongs.  Secret  and  confidential  docu- 
ments are  opened  by  the  private  secretaries 
of  the  officials,  to  whom  they  are  referred, 
and  by  them  submitted  to  their  chiefs. 
Eleven  till  six,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  Colonial 
Office's  working  day,  instead  of  the  ten  till 
five  usual  in  Government  departments.  But 
by  the  chiefs  and  their  secretaries  these 
hours  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance  ;  during  Parliamentary  session 
and  recess  alike  they  come  and  go  according 
to  their  convenience  and  the  exigencies  of 
affairs.  With  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  Office  correspondence  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, of  course,  that  they  should  be  troubled 
at  all.  A  great  number  of  despatches,  for 
instance,  are  sent  to  London  by  Colonial 
governors,  recording  their  official  proceedings, 
as  a  necessary  matter  of  routine,  and  few  of 
these  require  more  than  clerical  attention, 
although  all  are  indexed  and  filed,  in  case 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  colleagues  should 
wish  to  refer  to  them  at  any  future  time. 
The    Colonial    Office    has   a   considerable 
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num])er  of  Ctillers,  altlioiigli 
probably  not  so  many  as  some 
less  important  Government  de- 
])artments.  Every  official  on  its 
list,  when  returning  to  London 
under  any  circumstances,  must 
iirst  report  himself  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  signing  his  name 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  staff  receive  a  number  of 
visits  from  the  Agents-General — 
and  their  deputies — of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  whose  offices 
are  mostly  situated  in  Yictoria 
Street.  Interviews  with  the 
Agents  of  the  Crown  Colonies, 
which  are  necessarily  more  fre- 
quent, are  facilitated  by  rooms 
in  the  Colonial  Office  itself  being 
set  apart  for  these  gentlemen. 
Their  quarters  are  divided  from 
the  Colonial  Office  proper  by  a 
big  swing  door,  and  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  immber  of  lady 
clerks  they  employ.  It  is  only 
during  comparatively  recent  years 
that  lady  copyists  and  typewriters 
have  been  employed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  surprise  which  the  Co- 
lonial Office  has  in  store  for  the 
stranger  is  its  library,  a  long, 
handsome  chamber,  with  a  gallery 
filled  with  books  all  around  it, 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  It 
contains  80,000  volumes,  mainly  relating  to 
the  Colonies,  but  including  a  few  general 
works  of  reference.  This  library  has  been 
gradually  forming  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
until  now  nearly  the  whole  available  space 
has  been  taken  up.  It  is  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  C.  Atchley,  with  three  assistant 
librarians.  Mr.  Atchley  is  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  obtaining  for  the  library  every 
book  of  any  value  on  Colonial  subjects,  fiction 
alone  being  excepted.  Even  this  exception 
is  not  too  rigidly  observed,  apparently,  as  I 
found  that,  on  account  of  its  political  interest, 
Olive  Schreiner's  "  Trooper  Peter  Halkett  of 
Mashonaland "  had  been  placed  upon  the 
shelves,  although  her  "  Story  of  an  African 
Farm"  was  wanting  A  large  amount  of 
printed  matter  for  the  library  is  received 
gratuitously  from  the  Colonial  Governments, 
in  the  shape  of  blue-books  and  parliamentary 
"  Hansards,"  whilst  the  amount  of  occupation 
which  the  Colonial  Office  itself  gives  to  the 
compositors  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
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that  three  clerks  are  told  off  to  prepare  the 
"  copy "  and  revise  the  proofs.  Files  of 
the  chief  Colonial  newspapers  form  another 
feature  of  the  library,  80,000  issues  being 
received  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  are 
kept  for  ten  years  and  then  sent  away  to  be 
destroyed  at  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

The  library  is  primarily  intended,  of 
course,  for  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  only  its  members  are. permitted  to  take 
books  away.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  however,  others  interested 
in  the  Colonies  are  allowed  to  use  the  library 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  study,  the 
number  of  visitors  in  a  year  averaging  about 
1,500.  The  oldest  volume  in  the  library,  a 
history  of  Barbadoes,  is  dated  1057,  another 
curiosity  coming  from  the  West  Indies  being 
entitled,  "  The  Groans  of  the  Plantations." 
This  musty  ])amphlet  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  in  1()89— the  date  on  the  title- 
page — the  AYest  Indies  were  as  full  of 
grievances  t\s  they  are  to-day.     The  library, 
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it  may  be  added,  has  no  printed  catalogue, 
some  of  its  volumes  being  in  the  nature  of 
contidential  documents. 

The  Colonial  Office  may  in  time  possess 
its  museum  as  well  as  library.  The  latter  is 
adorned  with  several  curios  presented  by 
Colonial  governors  and  missionaries,  such  as 
a  West  African  idol,  a  Fijian  war-drum,  and 
the  model  of  a  Burmese  temple.  The 
library  is  further  enriched  by  a  big  collection 
of  photos  of  Colonial  life  and  scenery. 
Amidst    books,   photos,   and   curios,   I    am 


reminded  of  a  passage  which  I  had  just  read 
in  a  review  article,  written  so  long  ago  as 
1871  by  Sir  Henry  Drummond-WolfF,  now 
British  Ambassador  at  Madrid  :  "  Colonists 
should  be  taught  to  regard  the  Colonial 
Office  not  as  the  residence  of  official  formality 
for  the  mere  transaction  of  business,  but 
as  a  favourite  resort  where  they  could  find 
a  Colonial  atmosphere,  and  meet  with,  in 
their  absence  from  home,  cordial  sympathy 
and  friendship  springing  from  old  recollec- 
tions." 


'^r  ;f 


A   STUDY. 
By  Mrs.  Herbeut  Railton. 


POACHER   CAUGHT    IN   A    "  HUMANE  "    MAN-TllAl\ 
From  an  old  print. 

THAT  we  have  reached,  at  this  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century,  a  very  ad- 
vanced and  still  rapidly  advancing 
state  of  civilisation  is,  of  course,  a  truism 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  But  the 
thoughtful  man  may  be  pardoned  for  remind- 
ing us  that  we  shall  be  wise  not  to  boast  too 
much  of  our  progress  ;  for,  even  now,  we 
have  left  the  days  of  barbarism  but  a  very 
short  distance  in  our  rear.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  remember  that  here  in  England,  scarcely 
seventy  years  ago,  men  were  still  liable  to  be 
hanged  for  many  petty  thefts  which  would 
now  receive  no  punishment  more  severe  than 
a  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  and  that  we  had 
entered  upon  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  before  it  was  made  illegal 
to  protect  game  and  other  private  property 
by  the  setting  of  man-traps,  spring-guns,  and 
other  similar  diabolical  contrivances  deliber- 
ately intended  to  destroy  hfe  or  limb. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give 
such  information  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  gather  concerning  the  history  and  past  use 
of  man-traps  and  spring-guns.  Of  these 
contrivances,  Mr.  H.  Addis  Price,  member 
of  a  leading  London  firm  of  ironfounders 


MAN-TRAPS  AND 
SPRING-GUNS. 

By  miller   CHRISTY. 

and  hardware  merchants,  and  Mr.  James 
Backhouse,  of  York  and  Harrogate,  have 
actually  formed  collections  which  are 
certainly  unique.  Of  their  specimens,  as 
well  as  of  the  ample  information  each  has 
gathered  concerning  them,  the  writer  has 
been  allowed  to  make  the  fullest  use. 

These  terrible  contrivances  were  never  in 
very  general  use,  but  were  employed  chiefly 
by  persons  intent  on  preserving  game  in 
populous  neighbourhoods.  They  first  came 
into  use,  apparently,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century — the  period  ^  in 
which  the  preservation  of  game  on  something 
like  the  present  system  commenced.  From 
1770  to  1825— when  they  w^ere  especially  in 
vogue — was  a  grievous  time  in  this  country 
among  the  agricultural  and  operative  classes, 
and  poaching  was  very  prevalent.  The  man- 
trap and  spring-gun  period  was  precisely  that 
when  artisans  destroyed  machinery  because 
they  thought  it  would  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  when  the  labourer,  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
country,  received  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
shiUings  a  week. 

In  such  days  these  lethal  agents  proved, 
no  doubt,  very  effective  as  deterrents.  Thus 
it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  early  days  of 
October,  1814,  a  vagabond  was  shot  and 
shghtly  injured  by  the  discharge  of  a  spring- 
gun  when  pilfering  a  garden  at  Mitcham,  in 
Surrey.  He  was  let  off  with  a  caution, 
though  recognised  as  an  old  offender.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  the  same  man 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  by  the  discharge 
of  another  spring-gun,  whilst  robbing  an 
adjacent  garden. 

There  was,  however,  one  especial  dis- 
advantage attached  to  the  use  of  ^  these 
automatic  property-protectors  :  they  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  discriminate  between  a 
depredator  and  the  owner  of  the  property 
they  were  intended  to  protect.  If  the  latter, 
walking  in  his  garden  or  coverts,  chanced  to 
do  what  was  necessary  to  spring  a  man-trap, 
spring-gun,  or  other  "  engine,"  set,  unknown 
to  himself,  by  his  servants,  the  instrument 
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at  once  mmmed  or  killed  him  just  as  promptly  and  impartially  as  it  would  liavc  killed  a 

trespasser  and  a  thief.     There  are  on  record  several  cases  in  which  these  instruments  have 

actually  caused  serious  injury,  and  even  death,  to  the  person  in.  whose  interest  they  had 
been  set,  or  to  his  unoffending  servants.  Tradition  says  that  a 
■^T^'^'"' "  'TT  '  former  owner  of  one  of  the  man-traps  figured  in  this  article — 
that  from  Stroud — was  once  caught  in  it,  many  years  ago,  through 
forgetfulness,  when  returning  home  one  night,  and  that  the  injury 
caused  to  the  bone  of  his  leg  was  so  extensive  that  amputation  had 
to  follow.  Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  some  gamekeepers, 
employed  by  Lord  Berkeley,  who  lost  their  lives  early  in  last  century, 
at  Cranford  (the  last  real  country  seat  now  left  in  the  metropolitan 
county),  through  springing  some  guns  they  themselves  had  set.  In 
1768,  a  servant-maid,  newly  come  to  a  situation  at  Paddington, 
unwittingly  touched  the  w^ire  communicating  with  a  "watch-gun'^ 
which  her  master  had  set,  unknown  to  herself,  to  protect  his  house 
against  burglars.  She  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Again,  in  July,  1818, 
one  George  Saunders,  gardener  to  Mr.  13.  Burder,  of  Wood  Green 
Farm,  Tottenham,  whose  gardens  had  recently  been  robbed,  was 
shot  by  accident  whilst  setting  two  spring-guns  which  liad  been 
borrowed  from  a  neighbour  and  were  supposed  to  be  unloaded. 
He  was  taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  his  right  arm  was 
amputated,  but  he  died  from  loss  of  blood.  The  view\s  of  the 
coroner  who  "  sat "  upon  the  body  appear  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  ;  for  he  is  reported  as  saying  : 
"  The  offence  of  robbing  a  garden  is  not  punishable  with  death  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  thief  is  to  be  shot  by  a  spring-gun  producing 
death,  the  owner  is  liable  to  punishment,  and  the  jury  would  act 
properly  in  returning  a  verdict  of  '  manslaughter '  against  the  owner 
of  the  gun;  indeed,  he  (the  coroner)  believed  they  would  be  justified 
in  returning  a  verdict  of  *  wilful  murder.'  In  this  case  (added  the 
coroner)  the  deceased  was  a  servant  of  the  owner,  and  his  death 
was  purely  accidental.  Still,  the  jury  ought  to  mark  their  reproba- 
tion  of   such  instruments  being  placed  in  open   premises."     The 

jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  accidental  death,"  and'  the  owner  of  the  gun  escaped  with  a 

ifine  of  twenty  shillings  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  gun. 

The   use   of   man-traps   and   their   concomitants,   spring-guns,   was   tolerated  by  many 

humane  people  on  the  score  of   the  practical  impossibility  of   protecting  game  in  certain 

localities  without  some  such  mechanical  aid.     Lord  Wynford,  a  very  eminent  judge,  actually 

went  so  far  as  to  compare  them  with  the  glass  which  is  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  wall  to  injuie 

those  who  attempt  to  climb  it.     He  forgot,  apparently,  that  the  tearing  of  one's  hand  is  a 

somewhat  different  matter  from  the  loss  of  a  limb,  which  man-traps  were  quite  competent  to 

cause,  not  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  life  which  spring-guns  in  many  instances  occasioned. 

The  use  of   man-traps,  spring-guns,  and   all   such  infernal  contrivances   did  not  long 

survive  an  attack  made   upon    them   by  that  very  vigorous  opponent  of  brutality  in  any 

shape,    the    Rev.    Sydney    Smith, 

which  was  published  in  the  Edin- 

hurqh  Revietv  in  July,  1821.     Six 

years  later  their   doom  was  sealed 

by   the  Legislature.      By  an   Act 

passed  in  May,  1827,  and  quaintly 

entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prohibit  the 

setting  of  Spring-guns,  Man-traps, 

and    other    Engines   calculated   to 

destroy     human     bfe     or     inflict 

grievous  bodily  harm,"  the  setting 

of  any  such  contrivances  was  rendered  illegal  in  England,  except  within  a  dwelling,  for  the 

protection  thereof,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Apparently,  it  is  still  legal   for  a  British   householder   to  set  man-traps,  spring-guns, 

and  "other  engines   calculated  to  destroy  human  life  or  iiiflict  grievous  bodily  harm,"  m 


I.  —  A      MAN  -  TRAP      FROM 

NEAR      STROUD,      PROBABLY 

THE        LARGEST        EXTANT  ; 

LENGTH    74    INCHES. 


-MAN-TRAP    FROM    ESSEX,    NOW    IN    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM  ; 
LENGTH    65    INCHES. 
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V. — MAN-THAP  FROM  np:ak  bhidgwatkr  ;  L?:NnTn  58  ixciip:s. 


his  dining-room  or  study  during 

the  hours  in  which  Mr.  A¥illiam 

Sykcs  usually  occupies  liiniscilf  pro- 
fessionally.     The    theory   under- 1 

lying   this   is,   doubtless,  that   an 

Englishman  is  justified   in   doing 

what  he  likes  in  his  own   house, 

and  that,  if  an  unwelcome  stranger 

chooses  to  enter  uninvited,  he  must 

take   all   consequences.     It  is  the 

same  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  jeweller,  coming  to 
;    '  .   .  his  premises  one  morning,  a  few  years  ago,  found  the  dead 

body  of  a  burglar.  At  the  inquest  it  was  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  uian's  death  was  due  to  a  shot  fired  by  a 
pistol  arranged  to  go  off  in  case  of  infraction  of  the  premises, 
and  the  court  decided  that  the  jeweller  was  justified  in 
protecting  his  stock  by  such  means. 

Thus  nnich  as  to  the  history  and  use  of  man-traps  and 
spring-guns.  We  will  turn  next  to  their  nature  and  con- 
struction.    Let  man-traps  take  the  first  place. 

These  relics  of  a  brutal  past,  scarce  as  they  now  are, 
may  be  seen  occasionally  in  provincial  museums.  There 
are  examples,  for  instance,  in  tlie  Castle  Museum  at  l^ewes, 
'  in  the  Museums  at  York  and  Colchester,  and  in  the 
,  Mechanics'  Institution  at  New  Swindon,  the  latter  presented 
by  a  gentleman  living  at  Wantage.  Sometimes,  too.  a  man- 
trap is  displayed  as  a  curiosity  in  the  yard  of  a  country  hotel 
or  inn,  as  at  Norwich,  where  one  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
"  Maid's  Head,"  and  at  Lyminster,  in  Sussex,  Avhcre  two  are 
preserved  at  the  "  Six  Bells."  Nor  are  our  leading  London 
museums  altogether  without  man-traps,  for  there  is  one  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum,  wdiile  another — probably  one  of  the 
finest  now^  existing— was  recently  presented  by  the  writer 
to  the  British  Museum. 

The  mechanism  of  a  man-trap  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  common  "  gin-trap,"  in  which  rats  and  other 
vermin  are  taken,  except  tliat  there  are  usually  two  springs 
instead  of  one.  When  the  trap  is  sprung,  the  jaws  close 
suddenly  with  a  loud  crash.  Any  person  unfortunate 
-' .  enough  to  be  caught  w^ould  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  ever 
being  able  to  walk  again  ;  for  the  powerful  springs  impart 
to  the  jaws  sufficient  force  to  make  their  sharply  pointed 
teeth  meet  in  a  man's  leg. 

-MAN-TRAP   FROM    SUFFOLK  ; 
LENGTH    62    INCHES. 


The  largest  trap  now  existing, 
probably,  is  that  shown  in  Fig  I. 
It  hails  from  near  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire.  In  total  length 
it  measures  6  ft.  2  in.  (the  height 
of  a  very  tall  man),  and  weighs 
88  lb.  Its  ghastly  jaws  are  each 
nearly  19  in.  in  length,  and  the 
pointed  teeth  with  which  they 
are  set  project  a  full  inch  and  a 
half. 

A  more  perfect  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  finer  trap^  though  niuQ 


V. — MAN-TRAP   OF   UNCOMMON   MAKE,    WITH   A   SINGLE    SPRING 
ONLY,    FROAI    LYMI^fSTER,    SUSSEX  ^    LENGTH    34    INCHES, 
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inches  shorter,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  II.  It 
has  round-arched  jaws,  each  22  in.  in  width, 
and  retains  on  its  tongue  or  table  the  spikes, 


VI.  — MAN-TRAr    IN    YOIIK    MUSEUM. 

usually    missing,    which   were    intended    to 
prevent  the   wind   from   blowing  away  the 
dead   leaves,   sand,   and  grass,  by  means  of 
which  the  trap  was  concealed 
when  set.     It  was  purchased 
by   the   writer,    many    years 
ago,  at  a  small  curiosity  shop 
in  a  remote  village  in  Essex, 
and    is    that    already    men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  British 
Mnseum. 

Fig.  III.  shows  a  trap  of 
the  first-mentioned  type,  but 
smaller.      It  measures   5  ft.   ^.,,^_,^^^^  ^^^^  ,, 
2  in.  in  length,   and  weighs   traps,  preserved 
89  lb.     It  w^as  procured  near 
Downham  Market,  in  Suffolk.    It  is  probably 
unique  in  having  the  teeth  riveted  on  to  the 
under  instead  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
jaws. 

A  trap  of  yet  another  type,  shown  in 
Fig.  ly.,  is  the  property  of  a  gentleman  at 
Bridgwater,  in  Somersetshire.  In  addition 
to  being  provided  with  long,  sharp  teeth  as 
usual,  it  has  the  inner  or  gripping  edge  of 
the  jaws  serrated,  as  in  the  modern  rat-trap. 
It  is  comparatively  small,  being  only  4  ft. 
10  in.  in  length. 

The  trap  shown  in  Fig.  Y.  is  one  of  r^, 
those  preserved  at  the  "  Six  Bells," 
liy minster.  It  is  unique  among  man- 
traps, so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  in 
having  but  a  single  spring.  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  catch 
foxes  or  dogs  only — not  men,  for  it 
is  very  small  (only  34  in.  in  length), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a 
man  caught  in  such  a  trap  might  be 
able  to  liberate  himself,  a  thing  he  could 
not  possibly  do  if  caught  in  a  two- 
springed  trap.  The  other  trap  preserved 
(as  already  mentioned)  at  Lyminster  is 
exactly  of   the   type   of  that  shown   in 


Fig.  II.  but  is  smaller,  being  only  4  ft.  in 
length. 

Man-traps  of  still  another  variety  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  Yorkshire.  There  are  two 
very  similar  samples  (one  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  YI.)  in  the  excellent  Museum  at 
York.  In  these  the  jaws  are  devoid  of  teeth 
and  are  affixed  to  a  broad,  circular,  hoop-like 
base  ;  while  the  springs  are  not  rigidly  fixed 
to  the  framework,  but  are  made  to  swing. 
With  these  traps  are  preserved  a  couple  of 
curious  screw-keys  (Fig.  YIL),  said  to  have 
been  used  in  setting  them  ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  these  keys  were  used  is  not  very 
obvious. 

Another  Yorkshire  trap,  -provided  with  a 
similar  hoop-like  base,  but  otherwise  like  an 
ordinary  man- trap,  except  for  its  exceedingly 
slender  build,  is  the  property  of  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  Bart.,  of  New- 
burgh  Priory.  It  has  the  jaws 
both  serrated  and  toothed, 
like  that  already  mentioned 
from  Bridgwater. 

Another  kind  of  man-trap 
altogether  is  the  "  Humane  " 
man-trap  (Fig.  YIIL),  Avhich 
is  devoid  of  teeth,  and  in- 
tended for  the  harmless  cap- 
ture merely  of  poachers  or 
other  depredators.  It  was 
introduced,  probably,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1827  ;  for,  not 
being  "  an  engine  calculated  to  do  grievous 
bodily  harm,"  its  use  was  not  prohibited 
thereby.  The  trap,  when  set,  was  sunk  in 
a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
pathway,  and  was  covered  with  dead  leaves, 
grass,  or  mould.  Anyone  then  stepping  on 
the  central  plate  sprung  the  trap,  which 
seized  his  leg  and  held  it  fast.  It  was  quite 
impossible  for  anyone  thus  caught  to  liberate 
himself,  for  the  trap  was  fitted  with  a  self- 
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locking  arrangement  which  could  only 
be  opened  by  means  of  a  special  key. 
The  despairing  attitude  of  a  poacher 
who  has  just  been  thus  caught  is  shown 
in  our  opening  illustration,  which  is 
copied  from  au  old  print  of  sixty  years 
ago.  "  Humane "  man-traps  of  this 
kind  were  manufactured  at  West  Brom- 
wich  by  Messrs.  Kenrick  and  Co.  and 
other  firms  up  to  about  the  year  1880. 
They  were  supplied  in  three  sizes,  price 
]  85. ,  2Ls.,  and  P>8,s.  respectively.  Messrs. 
Kenrick  state  that  these  traps,  though 
no  longer  made,  are  still  occasionally 
inquired  for.  Au  example  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  use  of  traps  intended  to  catch  man  is, 
therefore,  now  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
but  at  West  Bromwich,  Darlaston,  and  other 
Bldck  Country  towns,  other  traps,  almost  as 
large  as  man-traps, 
and  having,  like 
t  li  em,  double 
springs,  are  still 
manufactured  ex- 
tensively for  the 
capture  of  large 
wild  animals.  They 
are  exported  to 
America,  for  the 
capture  of  bears, 
leopards,  and 
wolves ;  to  Aus- 
tralia, for  the  cap- 
ture of  kangaroos  ;  and  to  India  and  Africa, 
for  the  capture  of  elephants,  lions,  tigers, 
and  panthers. 

So  much  for  man-traps.  We  have  next  to 
consider  their  concomitants,  spring-guns. 
These  are  of  two  kinds— one  dangerous,  the 
other  harmless. 

First  there  is  the  old  and   deadly  form. 


XT. — CLKMENTSHAW  S   PATENT   SI'KING-GUN, 
AT   YORK, 


COT.CHKSTEU    AIT^SKUM. 

legal  up  to  1827,  and  capible  (in  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  police 
courts)  of  inflicting  "  grievous  bodily 
harm."  These  were  usually  set  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  ground  in  game  coverts, 
orchards,  or  gardens,  and  were  deliberately 
intended  to  kill 
or  maim  any  in- 
vader, whether  in 
the  shape  of  man 
or  dog,  who  might 
chance  to  touch  tlie 
concealed  wire  by 
means  of  which 
they  were  fired. 
T  his  wire  w  a  s 
usually  smoked  by 
being  passed 
through  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
so  that  it  might  not  shine  and  thus  be 
seen. 

In  many  cases,  apparently,  the  spring-gun 
of  a  century  ago  was  merely  an  ordinary 
fowling-piece  which  had  become  old  and 
rusted,  or  had  had  its  muzzle  blown  ofP  by 
accident.  Probably  even  an  old  pistol  was 
often  made  to  serve.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  also  a  special  form  of  gun,  made  solely 
for  use  as  a  spring-gun. 

These  spring-guns  proper  consist  of  a 
large,  bell-mouthed  barrel,  probably  taken 
out  of  an  old  blunderbuss,  almost  entirely 
enclosed  in  a  large  wooden  stock,  bound 
round  with  strong  iron  bands,  and  fired  by 
means  of  the  old  flintlock.  Below  is  an 
iron  spike  which,  when  set  in  a  hole  on  the 
top  of  a  post,  serves  to  support  the  gun  and 
allows  it  to  turn  as  on  a  pivot.  The  spike  is 
also  hinged,  so  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
may  be  pointed  either  uphill  or  down. 

When  set,  these  guns  were  provided  with 
three  wires,  which  were  stretched  through 
the  wood  or  garden  at  right  angles  with  one 
another,  each  being  affixed   to  one  of   the 
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three  rinj^s  with  wliich  the  trigger-bar  is 
provided.  If  a  poacher  came  into  contact 
with  any  one  of  these  wires,  the  gun  at  once 
swung  round  on  its  spike  until  it  pointed 
directly  along  the  wire  in  question,  when 
(the  pull  on  the  trigger  being  in  the  right 
direction)  the  gun  was  fired  and  the  unfor- 
tunate poacher  immediately  received  a  charge 
of  slugs  or  a  bullet  in  his  leg  or  body— often 
with  fatal  results,  as  has  been  shown. 

Very  few  guns  of  this  type  now  exist ;  Mr. 
Backhouse  ow-ns  an  example.  There  is  also 
one  (Fig.  IX.)  in  the  Museum  at  Colcliester  ; 
one  in  the  P]ppi ng  Forest  Museum  at  Ching- 
ford  ;  and  two  (Fig.  X.)  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Whitaker  Maitland,  of 
Loughton  Hall,  Essex.  The  mother  of  this 
gentleman,  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  could  distinctly  remember  the  time 
(previous,  of  course,  to  the  year  1827)  when 
these  two  guns  used  to  be  regularly  set,  in 
both  the  gardens  of  the  Hall  and  in  the 
adjoining  churchyard,  to  protect  newly  made 
graves  from  body-snatchers  ;  and  she  used  to 
speak  of  the  relief  she  felt  when,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  she  learned  that  no  trespassers 
had  been  killed  by  them  during  the  night. 

Spring-guns  of  the  same  general  type  as 
the  above,  but  more  elaborate,  and  known  as 
Clementshaw's  patent,  were  manufactured  in 
the  city  of  York.  Mr.  Backhouse  has  two 
examples,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  XI. 
It  consists  of  a  large  flintlock  pistol,  which 
swings  round  on  a  pivot,  and  is  mounted  on  a 
flat  base.  There  are  no  fewer  than  five 
triggers,  to  which  wires  are  intended  to  be 
attached,  each  one  of  which,  when  pulled, 
swings  the  pistol  round  so  that   it   is  fired 


,Xn. — A    MOPKHN   8PKl?fti-GUN    (-^KT), 


>^ni. — ANOTHER    MODERN    SPRTNG-GUN    (sPRUXG). 

in  the  desired  direction.     The  whole  is  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism. 

When  an  ordinary  gun  was  used  as  a  spring- 
gun,  it  was  usually  set  with  its  butt  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  supported  by  stout  forked 
stakes  stuck  upright  in  the  ground.  As,  in 
this  case,  the  gun  could  not  swing  round, 
a  single  wire  only  was  used,  and  the  gun  Avas 
pointed  either  along  the  wire  or  at  the  spot 
where  it  crossed  a  ride  or  footpath.  The  wire 
was  carried  round  the  back  of  the  tree  before 
being  attached  to  the  trigger,  so  that  the  pull 
might  be  hi  the  right  direction  to  fire  the 
gun — namely,  backwards. 

There  still  remains  for 
notice  the  modern  harmless 
spring-gun.  Gnns  of  this 
type  are  used,  as  everyone 
knows,  by  gamekeepers  for 
the  protection  of  their 
pheasants  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Though  true 
"  spring-gunSj"  being  fired 
by  means  of  concealed  wires 
stretched  through  the  breed- 
ing-coverts, exactly  as  were 
the  old  deadly  spring-guns, 
they  are  alarm-guns  merely, 
and  are  intended  to  do  no 
more  than  give  the  keeper 
warning  when  trespassers 
enter  his  woods.  They 
are,  of  course,  loaded  with 
powder    only,    for    the 
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use  of  shot  or  any  other  missile  would  be 
ille-al. 

This  kind  of  gun  came  into  use  soon  after 
1827,  wiien  tbe  older,  deadly  form  of  spring- 
gun  was  rendered  illegal.  It  Avas  designed 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Osborne  and  Co.,  a  well- 
known  Birmingham  firm.  The  earliest  form 
of  it  is  shown,  set,  in  Fig.  XII.  The  actual 
gun  here  represented  was  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where  it  was  loaded 
and  fired  more  than  once  by  Mr.  Charles 
Osborne,  the  then  head  of  the  firm,  at  the 
request  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
Avho  were  much  interested  by  the  invention. 


now  in  common  use.  When,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  breechloading  guns  came  into 
general  use  for  sporting  purposes,  it  was 
naturally  found  more  convenient  to  use  alarm- 
guns  which  were  capable  of  being  easily  and 
quickly    charged    by    the    insertion    of   an 


charged 
ordinary    cartridge, 
speedily   introduced. 
types. 

To    this    day,   the 
Beware  !      Man -traps 


Such  w^ere. 
They  are 


therefore, 
of  several 


notice,  "  Trespassers 
and  Spring-guns  Set 
Here,"  so  familiar  in  the  earlier  years  of  last 
century,  may  occasionally  be  seen  at  the 
edges  of  woods  and  parks  in  remote  parts  of 


rhoio  by  Fred.  Spaldiuy,'] 


iChe'.mi'ford. 


XIV.  — POAC^HEK   Sl'lUNCil^'G    A    310I)KKN    S1'HIN(1-GUN. 


The  gnu  in  question  Avas  recently  lent  by 
tlie  iirm  for  the  use  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine.  It  is  a  well-finished  contrivance 
of  brass  and  steel,  and  is  fired  by  means  of 
a  percussion-cap.  At  the  back  is  a  screw,  by 
means  of  which  the  gun  may  be  affixed  to  a 
post  or  a  tree-trunk  ;  and  Fig.  XIV.  shows  a 
poacher  in  the  very  act  of  springing  it  when 
so  fixed. 

A  later  and  plainer  form,  similar  in 
design,  but  of  iron  only,  is  shown,  sprung,  in 
Fig.  XIII. 

Neither  of  these  resembles,  however,  the 
types  of  spring-gun — for  there  are  several — 


the  country.  But  such  notices  are,  like  the 
instruments  themselves,  merely  relics  of  a 
barbarous  past,  and  are  only  intended  to 
convey,  by  means  of  a  falsehood,  an  empty 
threat.  The  setting  of  such  deadly  weapons 
is  no  longer  legal,  and  those  charged  with 
the  protection  of  game  or  crops  have  now  to 
rely  on  "engines"  which  are  incapable  of 
doing  bodily  harm  to  trespassers.  Of  this 
nature  is  a  curious  contrivance  for  the 
identification  of  poachers  and  other  tres- 
]  assers,  recently  patented  by  a  gamekeeper 
in  Herefordshire.  It  consists  of  a  cup, 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  movable  arm,  which 
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is  held  down  by  means  of  a  catch.  When  a 
trespasser,  passing  along  a  path  through  a 
wood,  touches  a  wire  communicating  with 
this  catch,  it  is  at  once  liberated.  Then  the 
arm,  actuated  by  a  strong  spring,  rises 
sharply,  plentifully  bespattering  the  un- 
fortunate trespasser  with  tar,  paint,  or  other 
liquid  placed  in  the  cup  for  that  purpose. 

Nowadays,  therefore,  the  once-dreaded 
notice,  "Man-traps  and  Spring-guns  Set 
Here,"  has  no  more  significance  than  the 
equally  terrifying  notice,  ''  Mesembryanthe- 
mums  and  Scolopendriums  Set  Here,"  which 


a  much  harassed  horticulturist  is  said  once 
to  have  put  up  at  the  various  entrances  to 
his  grounds.  It  is  recorded,  too,  that,  not 
many  years  since,  a  certain  market-gardener, 
who  resided  at  Conway,  and  possessed  an  old 
man-trap,  used  to  carry  it  occasionally 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  a  warning 
to  any  juvenile  neighbours  who  might  feel 
tempted  to  commit  depredations  among  his 
fruit-trees.  Doubtless  his  ruse  sufficed,  for 
garden-robbing  urchins  seldom  study  "  7  & 
8  Geo.  ly.,  cap.  18,"  or  other  Acts  of 
Parliament. 


"the   PATCH-WOBK  quilt."       from  the  picture  BV  ST,   CLAIR   SIMMONS. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CLEAR   SHININa   AFTER   RAIN. 

MAN  whose 
mind  and  body 
have  lately 
suffered  severe 
and  unaccus- 
fcomed  handling 
may  be  forgiven 
if  his  intelli- 
gence is  tempo- 
rarily injured 
by  the  process. 
Bothfield  felt 
the  dehght  of  eyes  at  the  sight  of  Gisela  ;  he 
was  vastly  relieved  that  help  had  come  for 
Goldberg  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  express  either 
of  these  sensations  when  he  leant  back  against 
the  door-post  and  burst  into  a  cackle  of 
laughter.  It  was  the  escape-valve  for  his 
conception  of  the  jest  that  Fate  had  played 
upon  him.  He  had  been  a  squirrel  in  a 
cage,  working  frantically  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  lo !  the  wheel  he  trod  led 
nowhere,  and  he  had  dreamed  of  pine  forests. 
The  amazing  futility  of  his  adventures 
gibbered  at  him  through  the  bars.  His 
dizzy  brain  seized  the  fact  of  Gisela's  presence 
in  the  inn,  and  refused  to  qualify  it  by  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  those  otlier  faces.  She 
was  still  in  the  place  of  miseries,  and  he  had 
thought  she  was  safe  from  it  ! 

The  man  who  had  been  attending  to  Gold- 
berg rose  at  the  sound  ;  and  Bothfield  saw 
that  he  was  the  Prince's  surgeon.  He  looked 
over  Holseg's  shoulder  and  said — 

"  He  will  do  for  the  present Eh  ! 

so  you  have  found  the  Englishman  ?  Let 
me  pass,  please.  He  needs  some  overhauling, 
I  can  see." 

Bothfield  said,  with  extended  finger  — 
"  What  does  she  do  here  ?  I  made  Incke 
promise  to  send  her  away.  He  was  in  a 
vice  ;  he  had  to  do  it,  and  then  he  was  to 
make  mincemeat  of  me  after.  That  was 
fair,  wasn't  it  ?  "     He  glared  at  the  group. 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  in 
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"  Wasn't   that  a  fair   bargain  ?     I  to  stay, 

and  she  to  go.     I  to  stay  and  be And 

yet  they  have  dragged  her  back  again  !  " 

"  Light-headed.  Well,  at  least  w^e  have 
found  him  ahve,"  Holseg  said.  "Come, 
Cossebaude  ;  we  must  join  the  others. 
Doctor,  will  you  see  to  these  two  till  we  can 
send  someone  to  help  you  ?  .  .  .  Manage 
them  alone  ?  Good.  Fraulein  von  Raden- 
stein,  we  owe  you  much  for  your  courage 
and  your  guidance.  We  will  leave  you  now, 
by  your  permission,  with  Dr.  Noden,  and  I 
think  we  can  assure  you  that  you  will  be 
safe." 

"  Perhaps  Dr.  Noden  will  let  me  help  ?  " 
Gisela's  voice  said,  and  she  looked  timidly  at 
Goldberg,  and  then,  with  a  gaze  that  rested 
in  pitying  bewilderment,  upon  Botlifield. 

"Oh,  aye,  certainly,"  the  doctor  said. 
He  made  a  step  towards  Bothfield  and  was 
checked  by  his  outstretched  arm.  Holseg 
and  Cossebaude  lingered  in  the  passage  for  a 
minute,  and  Bothfield  began  to  clamour 
again.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  speaking 
recklessly;  he  was  sure  that  Gisela  must 
despise  him  for  the  exhibition,  and  yet  he 
babbled  at  them  all,  in  a  frenzy  to  let  loose 
the  floodgates  of  mortification. 

"  '  Oh,  aye,  certainly  ! '  "  he  mocked, 
mimicking  the  doctor's  level  accent.  "  Stay 
here,  in  the  place  from  which  I  staked  my 
life  to  rescue  you  —you,  a  queen  of  forests, 
within  touch  of  Brother  Kurt  !  A  maze— 
a  maze— I  have  trodden  the  round  of  a 
maze,  and  here  lies  Francis  Bothfield,  who 
tried  to  do  liis  duty — no,  who  had  his  duty 
thrust  upon  him — prone  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tramp  !  " 

^  "  So,  so  !  "  said  Noden,  and  he  soothed 
him  as  a  nurse  comforts  a  fretful  child. 
"  Sit  down  upon  that  chair,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  and  let  me  see  what  has  happened 
under  your  coat  and  collar." 

"  Let  me  be,"  Bothfield  said.  "  I  did  my 
best,  and  I  swear  I  never  knew  how  small 
my  best  could  be.  I  am  a  failure.  Let  me 
be.  God  help  you,  Fraulein,  to  find  a 
better  champion  !  " 

He  rocked  before  them,  his  face  a  pulp  of 
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bruises,  his  clieeks  ablaze  with  fever,  the 
stain  upon  his  coat  increasing.  The  doctor 
gave  a  gesture  of  dismay  :  this  patient  was 
beyond  submission.  He  was  still  arguing 
and  cajoling  unsuccessfully,  when  Gisela 
slipped  by  his  arm  and  laid  soft,  beseeching 
liands  upon  the  rebel. 

"  Be  quiet,  Herr  Bothfield,"  she  said,  and 
she  passed  her  fingers  across  his  lips.  "You 
shall  not  blame  yourself.  Sit  there  and  let 
Dr.  Noden  see  to  you,  and  tell  me — gently, 
now — what  has  happened  to  you  since  we 
parted  hours  ago.  We  have  been  bitterly 
anxious  for  you  ;  you  miist  forgive  me  if 
you  think  I  have  been  headstrong.  Tell  me 
just  what  has  passed  here,  and  then  you  shall 
know  my  story.     Come  !  " 

The  brush  of  her  finger-tips  brought 
calmness  and  hurried  the  man  to  reason. 
It  soothed,  and  convinced,  and  restrained. 
Both  field  came  out  of  frenzy  as  a  dreamer 
wakes  ;  he  was  weak  indeed,  and  wounded, 
but  his  wits  were  only  jarred,  and  he  could 
tell  now  they  were  not  scattered.  There 
was  a  balm  in  the  girl's  touch  that  a  man 
miglit  gladly  fail  for  ;  a  delight  for  which  he 
could  drag  tired  limbs,  joyfully,  through  the 
bogs  of  humiliation.  Futility  and  failure 
seemed  no  longer  to  be  wounds  that  rankled  ; 
the  healing  caress  had  drawn  the  fever  out. 

Bothfield  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
doctor,  and  found  tliat  a  nip  of  brandy 
jerked  him  into  yet  clearer  sanity.  His 
voice  dropped,  weakly,  into  the  naive  telling 
of  the  story  of  his  endeavours.  What  need 
to  blur  the  picture  of  his  struggles  or 
moderate  them,  or  be  humble,  when  even 
her  lightest  finger- touch  could  search  the 
cli ambers  of  his  heart  ?  He  laid  the  truth 
in  Gisela's  hands,  while  the  pity  and  applause 
in  her  face  bound  up  his  spirit,  even  as 
Noden's  skill  ministered  to  his  body's 
wounds. 

So,  for  the  second  time,  in  their  second 
meeting,  there  was  a  confidence  given  between 
them.  Nothing  was  left  untold ;  the 
alternations  of  cowardice  and  spurious 
courage ;  the  strain  upon  a  mind  unused 
to  ready  judgment,  upon  a  body  weakened 
by  long  indulgence  into  physical  disability  ; 
the  cracking  tension  thrown  upon  the  casing 
of  easy  selfishness  ;  the  vacillation,  the  fear 
that  a  call  to  action  stirred  in  a  long-passive 
egotist.  The  motive  power  was  not  explained , 
for  not  then  did  Bothfield  understand  it  fully, 
or  judge  how  once  more  Heaven,  in  lighting 
liove,  had  lit  a  lamp  to  show  the  narrow  way. 
That  part  was  still  unfolded  mystery.  But, 
as  he  spoke  of  his  first  sight  of  Incke,  of  the 


grisly  Kurt  and  his  liiding-place,  of  his 
effort  at  escape  by  the  Strangers'  Cliimney, 
of  his  wanderings  in  the  cellars  of  the  inn, 
of  the  council-chamber  and  all  that  he  saw 
therein,  of  the  resolution  by  which  he  was 
urged  to  meet  Fate  and  the  Count  of  Incke, 
and  all  the  hurried  stress  of  mental  and 
physical  tumult  that  befell  thereafter,  the 
depths  of  Gisela's  eyes  were  clouded  with 
awe,  as  if  she  felt  that  she  was  looking  into 
the  living  soul  of  a  man.  And  if  that  soul 
was  a  puny  thing,  bloodless,  and  underfed, 
what  matter  ?  It  stirred  and  cried  ;  and 
the  mother  impulse  of  woman  must  needs 
respond  to  such  a  call,  whether  it  come 
from  the  lips  of  a  httle  child,  or  from  the 
humbled  spirit  of  the  man  who  loves  her. 

Dr.  Noden  sponged  and  strapped  and 
bandaged,  flinging  instructions  between 
Bothfield's  words  occasionally,  and  nodding 
approval  at  the  quick  response  of  his 
assistant.  He  stopped  midway  once  and 
inspected  Goldberg,  returned  and  went  on 
with  his  work. 

The  hubbub  above-stairs  was  dead  now  ; 
there  was  only  an  occasional  footfall  or  the 
drone  of  a  voice  in  authority,  or  what 
sounded  like  the  regular,  recurring  tramp  of 
a  sentry.  The  storm  had  passed,  that  was 
certain,  and  events  had  marched. 

Bothfield's  story  ended  with  the  account 
of  his  unavailing  despair  over  the  wounded 
Goldberg.  The  object  of  his  distress  lay 
now  with  closed  eyes  at  his  feet,  a  maimed 
and  wounded  lump  of  humanity  indeed,  but 
still  breathing  and  alive,  and  (as  the  doctor 
said)  likely  to  do  well  enough. 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  tell,"  he  finished. 
"You  see,  Fraulein,  how  a  man  may  have 
good  intentions,  and  yet  be  a  fool  and  a 
failure.     It  is  so  with  me." 

Gisela  said  nothing,  because  her  eyes  were 
so  full  of  expostulation  that  speech  seemed 
superfluous. 

Dr.  Noden  stood  upright,  moved  back, 
and,  with  critical  gaze,  surveyed  his  com- 
pleted handiwork.  There,  upon  the  chair 
at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  sat  Mr; 
Bothfield,  whom  the  Consul  and  the  Times 
might  have  laid  cosily  in  cotton  wool,  an 
object  swathed  in  improvised  bandages, 
garlanded  in  strips  of  handkerchiefs,  like  a 
First  Aid  diagram.  Goldberg,  with  some- 
body's coat  underneath  him,  was  propped 
against  a  wall  hard  by,  breathing  heavily. 
The  doctor,  still  nodding  approval,  allowed 
himself  a  moment's  respite  from  professional 
matters,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  make 
comments  upon  Bothfield's  monologue. 
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'  What  does  she  do  here  ? '  " 


"  Seems  to  me  a  creditable  kind  of  failure," 
he  said.  "  Quixotic,  yes ;  but  if  your 
scheme  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
Fraulein  von  Radenstein  out  of  the  inn  for 
half  a  dozen  hours,  it's  likely  she  would  have 
been  held  as  hostage  for  the  Reformers,  and 
that  would  have  been  a  bad,  dangerous 
business.  And  we  know  the  Count  Gottfried, 
and  can  measure  the  risks  you  ran.  So  I 
name  it  a  big  success." 

"  And  I,"  said  Grisela  fervently. 

"  Then  why  is  she  here  ?  "  Bothfield  said, 
with  impatience. 

"  Ach!  "  cried  Noden.     "  There's  a  piece 


of  Amah'an  liistory  contained  in  that  answer. 
The  Fraulein  will  reply  to  it,  no  doubt.  For 
me,  I  must  get  my  other  patient  into  God's 
fresh  air.  Now,  Fraulein  von  Radenstein,  I 
am  going  to  carry  this  fellow  away  up  the 
passage,  by  what  we  may  fairly  call  your 
private  door.  Meanwhile,  I  order  that 
patient  Number  Two  shall  sit  restfully  in  his 
present  location,  to  gather  up  his  strength 
and  let  that  draught  of  brandy  stimulate  his 
nerves.  Shall  I  leave  you  in  charge  till  I 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Don't    jeopardise    her,    doctor ;    I    can 
walk,"  interposed  Bothfield 
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"  Pooh  !  "  the  doctor  said  ;  "  you  don't 
know  what  has  happened.  There,  I'm 
going.  Tell  him  all  about  it,  Priiulein  ;  it 
is  good  news,  and  it  wdll  keep  him  quiet." 

He  gathered  Goldberg  in  his  arms,  and  as 
he  did  so  a  gleam  shot  up  in  the  young 
man's  face,  which  had,  until  that  moment, 
expressed  no  interest  or  participation  in  what 
was  happening  about  him.  Bothfield  leaned 
forward  eagerly  in  his  chair  at  the  sight,  and 
collapsed  again  with  a  wince  and  a  grimace. 
Goldberg  directed  his  gaze  at  him,  dangled  a 
wrist  in  an  attempt  to  wave  his  hand,  and 
oroflked ■ 

"  What  a  fight"!     Eh,*  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Prut ;  hold  your  tongue  !  " 

The  doctor  crawled  away  with  him,  put- 
ting out  the  strongest  exercise  of  muscle  to 
carry  him  in  ease,  and  succeeding  so  well 
that  his  burden  scarcely  groaned.  The  dark- 
ness engulfed  him,  and  Bothfield  and  Gisela 
were  alone. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  Bothfield  said  feebly. 
"  It's  true  enough — I  don't  know  what  has 
happened.  Safety — here  ?  And  the  letters 
and  your  errand,  what  of  them  ?  I  have 
rambled  on  about  my  own  doings  ;  but  they 
must  be  a  small  affair  compared  to  the  events 
in  which  you  have  taken  part,  Fraulein. 
Yes,  yes  ;  I'm  in  a  fog.  What  has  been 
happening  in  your  world  outside  ?  I  have 
spent  a  long  time  in  the  dark — tell  me  about 
the  day." 

"  It  was  your  good  action,  then,  that  made  • 
the  Count  send  me  to  Herr  Jacob  Gold- 
berg's ! "  Gisela  said,  without  notice  for  a 
moment  of  his  petition.  "It  was  through 
your  peril  and  your  sacrifice — here,  in  this 
dreadful  spot — that  my  dear  father  was  placed 
in  comfort.  I  didn't  understand,  I  w^as  afraid  ; 
it  was  so  unlike  the  Count.  ...  Ah  !  the 
father  is  in  ease  and  security  once  more, 
and  we  have  you  to  thank.  Never  speak  to 
me  again  of  failure  ;  I  only  shudder  at  the 
risks  you  ran.  And  all  for  us  !  ...  But 
I  know  that  you  would  .  .  .  well,  I  knew 
...  of  course  ;  and  so  I  told  the  Prince." 

"  The  Prince  ?  " 

Bothfield  was  dazed.  He  was  afraid  to 
consider  her  gratitude,  and  he  thrust  it  aside, 
with  an  intent  that,  come  what  might,  he 
would  not  permit  himself  the  unearned 
luxury  of  exultation. 

"  I  took  the  letters  to  Herr  Wertheimer— 
that's  the  Chief  of  Police — you  see,"  said 
Gisela,  in  explanation.  She  left  the  incident 
of  Herr  Braun  alone.  "  And  the  Prince  was 
there,  full  of  news  that  the  Count  had  crossed 
the  frontier.    It  was  all  a  lie,  a  shameful  lie, 


that  my  father  was  under  interdict  as  a 
traitor.  I  have  the  Prince's  word  for  that. 
.  .  .  But,  of  course,  you  know  it,  too,  for 
you  heard  it  from  Count  Gottfried's  lips." 

"  Yes.  That  is  why  I  struck  him.  That, 
and  other  things,"  said  Bothfield. 

"  It  was  a  madncoS  that  should  not  have 
been,"  Gisela  said,  with  contradictory  eyes. 
"  Ach  I  you  may  say  what  you  please,  but 
you  were  brave.  .  .  .  Well,  and  so  it  was 
arranged  that  the  police  should  surround  the 
inn,  with  the  help  of  Herr  Holseg  and  Captain 
Cossebaude,  who  were  to  be  restored  to  office 
because  they  knew  best  how  to  attack.  And 
the  Prince  graciously  allowed  me  to  come 
back  by  the  little  blind  alley  through  which 
I  escaped,  that  I  might  get  my  father  away 
before  the  fighting  and  the  danger  came." 

Bothfield  frowned. 

"What  else  could  I  do  ?  It  was  little 
enough,"  said  Gisela,  answering  him  with  a 
quick,  pretty  gesture  that  put  his  disapproval 
to  one  side.  "  But  there  was  so  much  uproar 
among  the  Keformers,  and  so  many  black 
looks  and  suspicions  were  directed  upon  us, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  what  I  know  now  as 
your  heroism  (oh,  yes,  heroism  !),  I  am  sure 
we  could  not  have  escaped.  The  Count  was 
very  smooth  and  eager,  and  exerted  himself 
very  arduously  to  remove  us — I  tell  you, 
Herr  Bothfield,  it  bewildered  me.  I  could 
not  think  what  the  meaning  of  it  all  might 
be,  and  I  was  dreadfully  anxious  for  you,  of 
whom  nobody  would  give  me  news.  I  did 
not  believe  the  Count  in  what  he  said,  I 
knew  too  well  the  worth  of  his  soft  sayings  ; 
but  the  fact  was  there  that  my  father  was 
once  more  free.  .  .  .  And  it  was  none  too 
soon.  He  needed  peace,  and  the  Eeformers 
were  all  wild  and  menacing,  and  they 
frightened  him.  .  .  .  Herr  Jacob  Goldberg, 
now,  is  a  very  kind  old  man." 

"  So  Herr  von  Radenstein  is  at  his  house  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Herr  Anton  Goldberg  drove  us 
both  there.  You  say  he  is  not  so  bad,  Herr 
Anton — well,  I  think  so,  too.  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  punished  for  siding  with  the 
Count." 

"He  has  had  some  punishment  already," 
Bothfield  said.  "  Perhaps  that  will  be 
allowed  to  score  on  his  side.  Go  on, 
Fraulein." 

"  I  could  not  rest  in  the  strange  house, 
because  I  was  afraid  and  troubled.  So  I 
ran  away  again — you  see  I  am  always  running 
away-  and  went  back  to  Herr  Wertheimer. 
There  I  found  that  the  police  were  starting 
upon  their  w^ork,  which  was  to  surround  the 
inn,  to  disarm  the  Eeformers,  and  to  take 
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the  Count  alive.  Herr  Holseg  and  Captain 
Cossebaude  were  leading  them.  I  told  Herr 
Wertheimer  that  there  was  trouble  between 
the  Count  and  the  lieformers;  and  then  I 
found  that  not  even  Herr  Holseg  knew  of 
my  cellar-flap,  that  opens  so  beautifully  into 
Lieschen's  sculleries." 

"  The  cowards  did  not.  let  you  lead  them 
through  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  But  I  had  to  go  with  them  to 
the  Gasse,  to  show  them  the  outside  of  it ; 
it  is  such  a  simple-looking  way  that  it  can't 
be  explained  except  you  see  it.  Oh,  I  was 
right  enough.  I  made  Herr  Holseg  promise 
that  he  would  come  to  fetch  me,  when  all 
was  quiet,  if  he  did  not  find  you,  because  I 
knew  something  of  the  inn,  and  I  could 
help.  But  only  when  all  was  quiet,  Herr 
Bothfield.  They  left  me  in  a  neighbouring 
house,  quite  safe,  with  the  Prince  and  Dr. 
Noden,  and  the  Prince's  guard.  Ah,  how 
the  Prince  cliafed  and  strode  about  the 
room,  waiting  to  hear  that  they  had  captured 
the  Count !  " 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  dreadful  fight,  for  the 
Reformers  tried  to  escape,  and  every  way 
they  tried  to  escape  there  were  policemen, 
particularly  my  way.  They  fought  des- 
perately, but  they  were  overcome  at  last, 
after  a  long,  terrible  struggle.  Tliey  are 
to  be  tried  for  conspiring  against  the  Prince, 
and  then  they  will  be  imprisoned,  and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  them.  So  Dr.  Noden 
said.  And  at  last  Herr  Wertheimer  and 
Herr  Holseg  and  Captain  Cossebaude  came 
back,  to  tell  the  Prince  that  the  Reformers 
were  their  prisoners,  and  that  they  had  found 
the  Count  Gottfried ■" 

"Not  fighting  with  the  rest,"  put  in 
Bothfield.  He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
Count's  appearance  at  the  cell  while  the 
tumult  above  w^as  at  its  height. 

"Ah!  you  knew  that?  He  betrayed 
them  ;  he  left  them  to  fight,  and  ran  to 
save  himself.  But  he  was  found,  and 
captured,  and  when  the  Reformers  knew  how 
he  had  left  them,  they  tried,  handcuffed 
though  they  were,  to  get  at  him  and  kill 
him.  Herr  Wertheimer  came  back  to  the 
Prince  and  told  him  all  that  had  happened, 
and  so  I  knew  it,  too.  Then  the  Prince 
went  out  with  his  guard,  very  grim,  very 
silent,  with  a  dreadful  look  upon  his  face, 
and  after  that  Herr  Holseg  came  and 
fetched  me  as  he  promised,  and  we  searched 
through  the  cellars  and  so  found  you.  We 
feared  all  things  for  yon  ;  I  cannot  say  how 
glad  we  were  to  see  you.     I  could  not  have 


borne  it  if  you  had  suffered  any  longer  for 
us.  .  .  .  And  now  that  I  know  all  that  you 
have  done  and  undergone— all,  all — what 
shall  I  do  to  find  the  means  to  thank  you  ?  " 

She  knew  his  weaknesses  and  she  forgob 
them.  She  had  seen  him  by  the  light  of  his 
own  conscience  —a  lantern  tliat  had  flung  its 
beams  into  corners  complacently  curtained 
three  days  since — and  she  was  not  dismayed. 
She  had  surpassed  his  endeavours  by  her 
own  ;  she  had  far  overmatched  his  new-found 
selflessness  by  hers  ;  and  yet  she  had  pity 
for  him,  and  trust,  and  wondering  admira- 
tion. The  amazing  blindness  of  woman  ! 
Or  was  it,  rather,  the  amazing  vision  ? 

Bothfield  sat  silent  for  a  little.  He 
had  walked  among  impossibilities,  and 
found  them  real,  and  his  experiences  had 
upheaved  ancient  landmarks.  Three  days 
ago  he  had  been  a  frog  ;  now  he  was  a  more 
highly-developed  organisation  that  had 
spilled  blood  and  suffered  fear  and  hunger, 
and  had  been  jostled  by  the  crude  brute 
insthicts  of  mankind.  All  these  things 
worked  to  an  end  ;  illogically,  fantastically 
as  it  seemed,  the  conclusion  they  helped  him 
to  draw  was  that  grey  eyes  and  wistfully 
curved  lips  and  slender  hands  could  intoxicate 
a  man  beyond  all  reason.  He  looked  at 
Gisela,  and  bodily  fatigue  became  blotted 
out,  swept  aside,  with  common-sense  and 
prudence,  by  the  dancing  of  his  pulses. 
The  gloomy  passage  and  the  shadowed  scene 
were  chalked  upon  his  mind  by  the  abnormal 
quickening  of  perceptions.  Here  was  the 
fruit  of  his  adventure,  and  lo  !  it  was  a 
woman,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  night  like  a 
rare  jewel  in  a  brooch.  Something  shouted 
at  him  that  he  must  speak  to  her,  thrust 
himself  upon  her,  batter,  brutally,  if  need 
be,  at  her. 

He  leaned  forward. 

"  Thank  me  ? "  he  said,  and  his  voice 
blundered  over  the  words.  "  Not  thanks, 
Friiulein.  Thanks  are  too  little,  or  too 
much.  I  don't  want  gratitude  ;  because  I 
have  no  right  to  it.  I  want  something  I 
have  infinitely  less  right  to  take.  I  want 
that  which  I  could  not  deserve  by  a  lifetime's 
service.     Do  you  understand  .^" 

Gisela  quivered.  The  eyes  fixed  on  her 
face  wavered,  and  a  sudden  answering  light 
blazed  up  in  them,  to  vanish  again,  fearful. 

He  caught  her  hand. 

"  I  love  you.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means,  Friiulein  ?  It  means  that  it  does 
not  matter  that  I  have  scarcely  seen  you 
twic'e  ;  it  means  that  it  does  not  even  matter 
that   I  am  a  barbarian,  and  you  an  angel. 
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"  '  What  a  fight !     Eh,  Englishman  ?  '  " 


All  that  matters  now  is  that  I  want  you  to 
guide  me,  that  I  must  have  your  hfe  to  set  a 
seal  on  mine.  And  with  that  and  beyond  it, 
it  means  that  if  there  is  hope — and  I  insist 
there  shall  be — I  want  proof  and  signal  of 
it — now." 

Alas  for  Dr.  Noden's  nurse  and  patient  ! 
It  w^as  well  indeed  for  them  that  they  had 
found  a  better  cure  for  a  sick  man  than  was 
conceived  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  craft. 
Rest,  at  that  moment,  was  the  last  thing 
Bothfield  was  conscious  of  requiring.  He 
raised  himself  from  the  chair  with  both  his 
hands,  and  this  time  he  did  not  even  wince. 
Gisela,  however,  had  a  memory.  She  pushed 
him  back  softly  to  his  seat  and  stooped  over, 
looking  down  into  his  face  that  she  might 
keep  him  there. 

"  Don't  stir.     You  mustn't  stir,"  she  said. 

"  You  must  give  me  what  I  ask  if  you 
would  have  me  obey,"  Bothfield  said. 


He  put  a  hand  up  to  her  face.  She  slid 
her  cheek  down  the  palm  as  he  lifted  it, 
and  touched  him  with  her  lips.  Then  she 
started  back  breathless  and  covered  her  face. 

"  Herr  Je !  "  she  whispered. 

"  You'll  marry  me,  then,  Gisela  ?  You'll 
marry  me  ?  "  Bothfield  said,  breathless,  too, 
but  wholly  exultant. 

He  caught  her  dress  as  she  shrank  back, 
and  kissed  it.  At  that  moment  of  his  life's 
flowering  he  vibrated  into  a  response  to  un- 
definable  things  ;  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
even,  was  a  conductor  for  the  wordless 
message  that  leapt  between  them.  He  could 
not  have  told  how  he  knew  it,  but  he  knew 
he  had  reached  her  heart.  It  was  absolutely 
incredible,  it  could  not  be  measured  by 
the  slow  and  orderly  growth  of  the  other 
processes  of  life.  But  it  was  vividly  and 
certainly  true  that  her  recoil,  no  less  than 
her  advance,  betokened  her  surrender. 
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"  If  it  is  audacity,  it  is  forced  upon  me  by 
a  power  outside  myself,"  he  said,  and  clasped 
her  hand  in  his  again.  "Why,  we  were 
made  for  each  other,  you  and  I.  That  is  the 
blessed  good  that  is  to  come  from  all  this 
turmoil.  I  loved  you  when  I  saw  you  first, 
and  that  was  only  the  flash  of  an  eye  at  a 
half -closed  window.  Gisela  I  There,  now  I 
have  the  beautiful  name  quite  pat  upon  my 
tongue.  Gisela !  You  have  to  be  mine,  my 
dear,  because  you  cannot  help  it.  Look  at 
me  now,  and  smile,  and  tell  me  that  it  is  so." 

Gisela  was  still  dumb,  and  he  saw  her 
eyes  were  shining,  looking  anywhere  but  at 
his  eager  gaze.  There  were  tears  standing 
in  them,  and  she  was  shaking  at  his  words. 
He  drew  her  gently  down  towards  him,  till 
her  hair  touched  his.  Then  he  felt  her 
breath  warm  upon  his  cheek,  and  her  face 
stooped  down — down,  and  found  a  hiding- 
place  above  the  bandages. 

"  I  don't  deserve  it,  though,"  he  said,  and 
this  time  his  voice  was  tremulous.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  how  could  any  man  deserve  such 
happiness  ?  But  I  believe  that  it  is  true. 
Gisela,  to  make  sure,  whisper  to  me  that  it 
is  true." 

And  "...  true,"  echoed  a  muffled  voice. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  compact 
was  left  at  that,  untouched  by  speech  wliere 
no  speech  was  needed.  Then  the  door 
opened  above,  and  lights,  voices,  and  people 
poured  upon  them. 

Dr.  Noden  bustled  down,  an  orderly 
clattering  after  him  with  a  lifted  lantern. 

"  Gott  sei  dank !  "  he  said,  as  his  face 
peered  into  Bothfield's,  and  found  him  sitting 
upright  in  the  chair,  alert  and  unweakened, 
with  Gisela  in  the  half  hght  behind  him. 
"  There  was  an  urgent  case  up  above — a  man 
with  the  best  part  of  a  sword  inside  him — 
and  I  had  to  get  him  and  your  Goldberg 
into  the  hospital- wagon.  Other  things,  too 
— but  there,  they  must  do  their  own  telling. 
Now  let  me  shift  you  a  few  yards.  The 
Prince  is  on  the  premises,  and  he  has  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  mustered  in  the  council- 
chamber  here  at  once.  We  must  make  way 
for  his  Highness." 

He  put  his  arm  round  the  Englishman 
and  lifted  him.  Gisela,  who  had  fled  out  of 
sight  in  the  rear  of  the  chair,  moved  it 
against  the  inner  wall  of  the  room  ;  Both- 
field  felt  her  behind  him.  The  shadows 
began  to  scud  before  an  incursion  of  lantern- 
bearing  policemen ;  somebody  looked  into 
the  cell  as  he  passed  by,  and  he  clanged  the 
heavy  door  upOn  its  emptiness.  Bothfield 
looked  round  him  vaguely,  and  noticed  that 


the  rat  had  left  a  crumb  or  two,  after  all ;  a 
policeman's  boot  crushed  them  on  the  flags. 
The  rugged  wall,  through  whose  chink  he 
had  played  Peeping  Tom,  showed  duskily  ; 
trained  and  curious  observers  were  examining 
it,  the  floor,  the  window. 

Dr.  Noden,  too,  stared  about  the  room. 

"  So  this  was  where  Incke  and  his  rascals 
hatched  their  mischief  !  "  he  said.  "  Well,  it 
is  ordained  that  the  Reformers  will  have  one 
more  meeting  here  by  the  Prince's  command. 
Our  fellows  have  smoked  them  out  of  their 
wasps'  nest  at  last.     Incke " 

He  broke  off  and  raised  his  finger.  The 
stamp  and  shuffle  of  men  was  surging  in  the 
passage. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   PRINCE. 

Glimmering  lanterns  lit  the  long  room  with 
a  veiled  and  smoky  radiance  ;  the  bearers 
hung  them  on  the  walls  or  stood  them  on  the 
table.  The  effect  was  that  of  a  cross  fire  of 
light,  low  and  yet  dazzling,  in  which  men 
loomed  large  and  sharp-shadowed,  and  in 
which  the  glint  of  sword -blades  or  the  blue 
suggestion  of  revolvers  started  in  and  out  of 
the  field  of  vision.  Bothfield  was  weak,  and 
he  had  much  to  remember  in  the  nearness 
of  Gisela,  but  he  observed  that  there  was 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  last  arrivals 
that  told  of  more  unusual  events  than  a 
police  raid  and  its  hurly-burly. 

The  body  of  incomers  split,  before  his 
eyes,  into  fragments.  He  saw  a  dark  hedge 
of  policemen  fall  asunder,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  handcuffed,  cowed,  and  huddled  to- 
gether, was  disclosed  to  him  the  remnant  of 
the  Reformers.  The  captors  drove  it  into  a 
far  end  of  the  room,  as  dogs  drive  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and,  as  it  passed,  sullen,  baffled  faces 
grew  to  recognition  and  faded  again  among 
the  shadows.  Brother  Karl,  white  to  the 
lips ;  Fingelmann,  with  the  thief's  shifty 
eyes  ;  Haering,  marked,  like  Cain,  with  blood 
upon  his  brow  ;  they  were  still  a  brother- 
hood, but  brothers  only  in  misfortune  and 
despair.  Their  house  of  cards  had  been 
shattered.  It  had  tumbled  about  their  ears, 
and  their  faces  told  with  what  apprehensions 
they  viewed  its  destruction.  Bothfield  could 
not  pity  them  ;  he  remembered  too  well  the 
froth  of  anarchy  that  had  been  upon  tlieir 
lips.  But  they  were  hunted  and  hopeless 
men.  He  — perhaps,  if  the  secrets  of  hearts 
could  be  weighed,  no  more  deserving — was  a 
happy  one,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast 


no 
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made  him  lean  back  in  his  chair,  that  he 
might  hug  the  thought  of  Gisela's  proximity. 
These  men,  too,  had  been  outwardly  brave 
when  the  crisis  came ;  had  fought  like 
cornered  rats.  Had  he  done  so  much  more, 
to  deserve  a  love-crowaied  victory  in  place  of 
sheer  defeat  ? 

Gisela's  voice  hummed  in  his  ears. 

"  Poor  souls  !  Poor  souls  !  Beloved,  will 
it  be  death  for  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  Bothfield  said  reassur- 
ingly. "  They  have  had  a  measure  of 
punishment  already,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered  in  their  favour.  But  it  is  a 
shocking  affair.  After  all,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance and  the  easy  depths  of  a  library  chair, 
they  may  be  Mazzinis,  Kossuths,  Washing- 
tons  every  one.  Something  heroic  could 
have  been  shaped  out  of  their  villainies,  no 
doubt,  had  the  Prince  been  more  of  a  tyrant, 
and  Incke  less  of  a  knave." 

"  No  ;  they  and  their  surroundings  are  all 
ugly  and  terrible  ;  they  could  never  have 
been  more  than  coarse,  bitter,  misguided 
men,"  Gisela  said,  with  a  shudder  of  retro- 
spection. "  Kemember  Kurt ;  indeed,  I 
shall  never  forget  him.  Ah,  no  ;  people, 
when  they  hear  all  the  story,  or  look  back 
upon  it  from  the  future,  will  applaud  you 
for  your  nobility,  as  I  love  you  for  it  now  ; 
but  they  will  see  nothing  in  these  others  but 
a  very  dreadful  background  to  your  good 
actions." 

Bothfield  stopped  her.  He  put  out  his 
hand  and  drew  hers  into  it,  and  now  he 
spoke  gravely,  wii>h  deep  earnestness,  and  a 
painful  searching  for  words  in  which  to 
clothe  a  difficult  truth. 

"  Gisela  !  You  must  listen  very  carefully 
to  me  now%  and  bear  in  mind,  so  that  it  may 
remain  with  you  always,  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  My  dear,  I  am  simply  no  hero  at 
all.  If  you  put  me  upon  such  a  crazy  pin- 
nacle, T  shall  undoubtedly  fall  headlong. 
Three  days  ago  I  was  a  selfish,  cowardly 
egotist,  without  a  notion  of  anything  better 
in  this  w^orld  than  to  stare,  and  guzzle,  and 
very  often  yawn.  Then  I  stumbled,  by 
grace,  across  your  path,  and  had  my  blood 
warmed  by  you — my  woman  and  God's  gift. 
That  you  liave  worked  wonders  I  do  not 
controvert ;  my  amazing  activities  stagger 
me  still.  But  I  went  through  it,  not  because 
I  liked  the  game,  but  because  I  was  driven 
by  the  lash  of  Fate,  and  even  then  with  a 
plague  of  terror  and  cold  sweats,  which  per- 
petually handicapped  my  poor  little  spirit. 
I  fought  because  I  could  not  in  decency  run 
away  ;  next  time  (if  I  were  so  foolish  as  to 


let  a  next  time  be)  I  have  conviction  that  I 
should  send  decency  to  the  winds  and  take  a 
spitting  very  badly.  I  shiver  now  at  the 
bare  recollection  of  my  adventures.  I  shall 
have  a  mental  neuralgia  for  months  to  come, 
to  teach  me,  assuming  that  I  have  not  well 
learned  my  lesson,  how  vast  a  shock  my 
system  has  received.  Fight  ?  Let  me  never 
see  a  sword  raised  in  anger  again.  Hero  ? 
I  blenched  and  shook  at  every  turn." 

"  But  you  were  successful !  " 

"  Who  w^ould  not  be,  with  love — first  love, 
mature,  undreamed-of  love — animating  him  ? 
I  have  never  heard  that  great  virtue  is  attri- 
buted to  the  needle  for  clinging  to  a  magnet. 
There  is  this  to  be  thankful  for,  and  you 
must  join  with  me,  Liehchen^  in  giving  praise 
for  the  mercy — that  I  have  a  little  wit  with 
which  to  see  my  limitations.  The  w^orld  has 
enough  of  heroes — one  cannot  look  upon  a 
printed  sheet  without  being  dazzled  by  some 
record  of  gallantry,  in  fact  or  fiction.  .  .  . 
It  must  be   very  tedious  to   have  limitless 

bravery  at  one's  comm ■    But  no,  that's 

heresy.  I  am  very  faulty,  very  common- 
place, very  stupid  ;  if  you  will  not  recognise 
these  things  you  must  let  me  go,  and  break 
my  heart  and  yours.     That  is  reason." 

"  And,  pray,  what  has  a  woman  to  do  with 
reason  ?  "  Gisela  said  scornfully.  She  kissed 
the  top  of  his  head  surreptitiously,  with 
scared  glances  to  left  and  right.  "  But  then 
— to  be  untruthful — I  beheve  you.  Now, 
does  that  please  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  does  not ;  but  at  least  you 
understand  me." 

"  I  understand  that  you  shall  never  again 
risk  your  dear  life  for  me  or  anyone  else.  I 
understand  that  you  are  weak  and  wounded, 
and  that  you  want  peace.  For  the  rest,  you 
will  always  be  my  hero,  always  my  beloved. 
That  you  held  out  manfully  against  your  own 
tremors  and  the  outside  peril  is  a  doubly 
gallant  action,  to  me." 

"  So  ?  "  Bothfield  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"  The  incentive  was  all-powerful,  but  the 
man,  though  he  'scaped  whipping,  was  a 
poor,  crazy- jointed,  wincing  fellow,  and  will 
so  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  know 
my  limit  ;  yes,  yes,  I  know  it,  and  though, 
please  God,  I  shall  be  a  better  creature  for 
your  sake,  I  shall  never  again  be  even  an 
indifferent  fighting  man.  ...  I  have  won 
you  ;  there's  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  .  . 
Goldberg's  is  a  sturdy-  heathenism  to  be 
envied,  but  his  tough  virtue  is  not  mine, 
and  well  for  me,  indeed,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
further  tested.  Let  me  make  a  home  for 
you,  and  keep  you  there.     Let  me  spend  the 
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rest  of  a  wasted  life  in  learning,  in  quiet 
byways,  how  to  help  my  fellow-humans, 
seeing  that  kind  Providence  has  been  so 
bountiful  to  me.  Come  away  with  me, 
sweetheart,  to  find  some  humdrum,  plain 
corner  where  morality  grows  like  a  cabbage, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  be  respectable." 

"  Come  with  us — to  Radenstein  !  "  Gisela 
whispered,  her  breath  warm  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Ah,  where  you  have  lived  !  There,  if 
anywhere,  I  should  find  the  best  of  me 
dragged  to  light.  But  it's  a  poor,  halting 
best ;  remember  that  I  warned  you  of  that, 
dear  love,  when  the  long  days  of  marriage 
show  me  in  all  my  crass  stolidity." 

Again  the  fragrant,  protesting  breath. 
But  this  time  its  speech  died  away  unsaid, 
and  the  lovers  started  apart,  brought  back 
to  their  surroundings  with  a  shock.  Holseg 
and  Cossebaude  were  clanking  in  the  room. 
They  advanced  in  consultation,  and  then  the 
Captain,  snapping  a  salute  at  Gisela,  stepped 
to  Bothfield  and  held  out  an  awkward  hand. 
He  looked  ill  at  ease,  but  the  action  was 
conciliatory.  The  men  shook  hands,  and 
Holseg  was  upon  them  while  their  fingers 
touched. 

"  Cossebaude  is  about  to  offer  our  apologies 
and  our  congratulations,  no  doubt,"  he  said. 
"  Apologies,  because  it  is  plain  you  have 
suffered  in  this  business,  and  it  is  our  affair 
to  defend  you.  I  am  thankful  to  hear  that 
your  injuries  are  not  serious.  Though  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  that,  while  I  deplore 
the  scheme  into  which  we  dragged  you,  your 
subsequent  appearance  here  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  have  a  true  connection  with  it." 

The  trite  little  speech  gave  the  couple  time 
to  stumble  safely  back  into  an  unsympathetic 
world.  Gisela  drew  again  into  the  shade  of 
the  chair,  and  Bothfield  looked  up  and 
answered — 

"  You  are  right ;  it  has  not,"  he  said. 
"  Your  opportune  descent  upon  the  inn  was, 
from  my  standpoint,  far  more  protection  than 
I  had  earned.  My  presence  here  is  only 
indirectly  due  to  your  plot,  Herr  Holseg  ; 
there  are  other  causes,  into  which  I  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  enter." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Noden  has  told  us  something  of 
your  story,  and  Fraulein  von  Radenstein  has 
let  us  know  how  you  have  helped  her,  too. 
Regarding  Kurt's  death,  we  have  nothing 
but  thanks  to  offer  to  you  for  ridding  the 
earth  of  a  pestilent  rascal  in  time  to  lighten 
our  task  to-night.  You  were  indiscreet,  that 
is  quite  plain  ;  but  it  was  a  gallant  in- 
discretion, and  you  must  let  me  also  shake 
hands  upon  it.     There  is  the  right  stuff  in 


you ;  but  another  time  you  would  be  well 
advised  to  steer  clear  of  Amalian  backwaters. 
Their  exploration  does  not  always  end  well 
for  the  adventurer." 

Bothfield  glanced  at  the  penned  Reformers 
and  thought  he  understood  the  reference. 
Again  his  heart  went  out  to  Gisela,  and  it 
leapt  as  he  felt  a  soft  touch  upon  his  arm 
respond  to  the  impulse. 

"  Aye,"  he  said.  "  I  think  this  will  be  the 
end  of  my  perilous  voyaging  ;  henceforth  I 
hope  for  tranquil  navigation." 

Holseg  hesitated  a  little  over  his  next 
words. 

"  Perhaps,  seeing  that  we  came  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  save  you  from  a  danger  into 
which  you  admit  you  plunged  yourself,  you 
will  not  have  too  good  a  memory  of  what 
went  before,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  "  Bothfield  smiled  somewhat  grimly. 
"  I  had  revenges  piled  mountains  high  not 
long  ago.  I  was  going  to  seek  the  Consul's 
protection  first,  and  then  I  was  going  to 
write  to  the  Times.  ...  It  is  a  terrible 
thing,  gentlemen,  to  be  gibbeted  in  the 
Times.  ...  I  should  have  been  quite  con- 
tent to  see  the  two  powers  avenge  my  wrongs 
while  I  nestled  snug  in  their  protection. 
But,  somehow,  things  have  changed  since 
then." 

"  They  certainly  have,"  Cossebaude 
blurted  out ;  "  you  have  a  record  that  will 
be  remembered  in  Amaro,  Englishman.  To 
beard  Incke  in  his  den,  to  crack  Kurt's  skull, 
and  floor  Goldberg,  our  keenest  swordsman  ! 
You  did  not  seem  at  all  this  kind  of  a  fellow 
when — well,  not  long  ago." 

"No-o!"  Bothfield  smiled  faintly.  "I 
was  not  this  kind  of  fellow.  ...  By  the 
light  of  altered  circumstance,  I  can  see  that 
my  memory  is  no  better,  Herr  Holseg,  than 
it  should  be." 

"That  is  good."  Holseg  nodded.  "We 
worked  for  his  Highness,  and  Fate  took  the 
reins  out  of  our  hands.  But  if  things  had 
gone  wrong — ah,  there  is  Wertheimer  !  " 

He  made  a  step  forward,  as  if  he  would 
draw  attention  to  the  Englishman,  and  then 
he  stiffened  and  kept  his  place.  Wertheimer 
had  faced  to  the  door  and  was  bowing  and 
backing  before  the  last  comers. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Amalia  stood  in  the 
doorway,  looking  to  right  and  left  with  looks 
that  did  not  lose  sight  either  of  his  saluting 
servants  or  of  the  prisoners.  He  was  pale, 
and  his  dress  seemed  a  little  disordered  ;  his 
hair  was  tossed,  and  his  coat  was  flung 
carelessly  upon  him.  But  he  had  the  mien 
of    a   victor,  and   he  held   his    head   high, 
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while  a  flickering,  triumphant  smile  played 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

It  died  into  sternness,  and  he  advanced  into 
the  room,  with  a  piercing  eye  upon  the  rebels. 

Behind  him,  shadowed  by  the  tall  figure 
and  the  majestic  presence,  a  fox-like  face,  its 
inscrutability  disturbed  by  some  recent 
agitation,  hovered  dimly.  Bothfield  com- 
prehended, not  without  brain-searching,  that 
he  was  looking  upon  the  reappearance  of 
Count  Merkewitz.  The  incident  did  not 
strike  hard  upon  a  mind  already  cloyed  with 
dramatic  disclosures,  and  he  focussed  his 
eyes  quickly  again  upon  the  Prince.  He  saw 
the  latter  take  in  the  room,  and  start  at  the 
sight  of  Gisela.  She  swept  a  curtsey,  and  he 
strode  to  where  she  stood. 

"  I  had  forgotten  your  presence  here, 
though  not  all  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
you,"  he  said.  "  Fraulein  Gisela,  you  are  a 
worthy  daughter  of  your  house.  You  have 
amply  fulfilled  the  traditions  of  the  Eaden- 
stein  blood,  and  I  repeat  my  thanks,  with 
my  whole  heart,  for  the  service  which  you 
rendered  me  to-day." 

"Your    Highness "    Gisela    had    no 

words  in  which  to  answer  him. 

"  Little  one,"  the  Prince  said,  and  he  was 
once  more  fatherly  and  gentle,  "I  am  grateful 
to  you ;  I  know  my  Princess  will  have 
gratitude  also  to  express.  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  joy  to  know  that  the  troubles  which 
a  villain's  wickedness  brought  upon  you  and 
your  father  have  been  removed.  We  shall 
hope  to  hear  of  your  uninterrupted  and 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  your  home  once  more, 
and  to  be  reminded  of  our  faithful  friends 
when  you  come  sometimes  to  Amaro.  I  had 
word  just  now  from  your  father's  host  by  my 
orderly  ;  Herr  von  Radenstein  is  in  excellent 
health,  all  things  considered.  And  now  there 
is  other  business  to  be  gone  through  here  ; 
let  me  give  you  an  arm,  and  lead  you  back 
to  my  carriage,  which  will  take  you  out  of 
this  kennel.' 

He  stood  aside,  as  if  to  let  her  advance. 
Gisela  hesitated,  blushed,  and  gave  a  con- 
fused downward  glance  at  Bothfield.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak ;  but  the  Prince 
bent  an  interrogatory  glance  at  the  couple 
and  smiled. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said.  "  I  seem  to  see  that  a 
pleasing  complication  has  sprung  from  our 
dismal  affairs.  Am  I  not  right,  Fraulein  ? 
I  have  an  intuition  in  these  matters,  since  the 
days  that  I  first  learned  the  blessedness  of 
the  true  romance  in  life.  It  is  so  ?  Yes  ; 
you  see,  I  did  not  have  to  be  told.  And 
who  then  is  this  gentleman  ?  " 


"  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  him,"  Gisela 
faltered,  putting  her  hand  boldly  upon 
Bothfield's,  nevertheless.  "  But  for  him  I 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
inn  ;  he  risked  his  life,  sire,  that  I  might  go. 
This  is  Herr  Francis  Bothfield,  an  English- 
man, and — and — and — your  Highness  spoke 
the  true  word  ...  we  are  betrothed." 

"  Bothfield  !  To  be  sure,  it  is  my  decoy  ; 
I  did  not  recognise  him  in  his  bandages.  It 
is  a  strange  chance  that  we  who  met  in  the 
pine-forest  should  be  reunite!  here  ! — 
eh,  sir  ?  " 

Holseg  and  Cossebaude  looked  all  ways, 
with  the  faces  of  whipped  hounds.  Gisela 
flashed  out  at  the  disparagement  of  his  tone 
and  lost  her  shyness. 

"Mr.  Bothfield  put  his  life  into  Count 
Gottfried's  hands  that  he  might  save  us  when 
the  Reformers  would  have  kept  us  back  ;  he 
killed  Brother  Kurt  when  he  had  so  shame- 
fully misused  my  father ;  he  fought  with 
Herr  Goldberg  ;  he  has  gone  through  a 
great  amount  of  suffering  because  he  was 
too  brave  to  think  of  himself.  Your 
Highness  knows  how  he  came  at  the  first, 
and  how  we  found  the  letters.  It  is  to  thin 
gentleman  that  thanks  should  go,  not,  I  beg 
of  your  Highness,  to  me,  for  I  did  nothing, " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  Bothfield  burst  out.  "  God 
bless  my  soul !  I  made  a  mess  of  everything 
I  touched.  Thanks  to  me  !  Your  Highness 
must  not  be  misled  by  such  a  statement.  1 
have  been  extraordinarily  fortunate,  for  I 
have  gained  this  lady's  hand,  as  she  says,  but 
otherwise " 

"  Well,  well  !  "  the  Prince  said,  and  he 
looked  quizzically  from  one  to  the  other. 
"This  is  altogether  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, in  more  ways  than  one  ;  for  my  part, 
I  never  yet  met  anybody  who  disclaimed  a 
Prince's  gratitude.  The  indignation  you 
display  is  refreshing.  It  convinces  me, 
seeing  that  it  is  on  each  other's  behalf,  that 
you  are  likely  to  be  a  profoundly  happy 
couple." 

"  Your  Highness  will  allow  me  to  say,  and 
Captain  Cossebaude  and  Dr.  Noden  will  bear 
out  my  statement,  that  Mr.  Bothfield  has 
displayed  much  courage  and  resolution," 
Holseg  put  in. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  must  be 
told  more  by  and  by  of  his  action,"  the 
Prince  said  graciously.  "  Meanwhile  he  will 
probably  agree  with  me  that  his  qualities 
must  be  of  remarkable  excellence  to  have 
earned  the  favour  of  this  dear  young  lady." 

"  No,  sire ;  I  am  entirely  unworthy," 
Bothfield  protested. 


"  Handcuifed,  cowed,  and  huddled  together  ...  the  remnant  of  the  Reformers." 
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Gisela's  hand  closed  upon  bis  in  indigna- 
tion. She  was  about  to  challenge  his 
statement,  when  Ferdinand  anticipated  her 
speech  with  a  smiling,  deprecating  gesture. 

"  There,  my  dear  Fraulein  Gisela  !  You 
shall  tell  us  how  your  lover  mistakes  himself 
presently.  I  can  see  by  his  face  that,  while 
he  repudiates  any  suggestion  of  merit,  he 
knows  the  thanks  that  he  must  give  to  those 
eyes  of  yours,  for  seeing  him  as  he  hopes  to 
be.  Is  that  not  the  way  to  put  it,  Mr. 
Bothfield  ?  So — I  am  right  again.  Ifc  is 
much  to  have  experience  in  these  things,  and 
it  is  good  to  see  that  you  bear  yourself  with 
a  proper  humility.  Be  satisfied,  sir  ;  there 
is  a  door  in  heaven  open  for  every  man  who 
finds  a  faithful  counsellor  and  a  true  friend 
at  his  hearth.  You  have  been  through 
many  dangers  and  trials — there  are  men 
who  would  be  glad  to  endure  them,  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  gain  an  ardent  champion 
as  well  as  a  wife.  This  is  the  pith  of  life 
that  you  have  found  ;  it  is  for  you  now  to 
learn  how  a  good  woman  can  give  the  best 
of  herself  to  cherish  your  hopes  and  your 
pleasures  ;  how  she  will  steady  you  to  look 
into  the  eye  of  the  future  with  calmness,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  a  blessed  present.  Take 
one  more  word  from  me — the  life  that  this 
noble-hearted  girl  entrusts  to  you  is  a  sacred 
thing  ;  she  places  it  unreservedly  in  your 
hands.  Your  contact  w^ith  it  will  be  for 
salvation,  if  you  do  but  remember  that  a  wife 
must  be  honoured  as  well  as  loved." 

He  held  out  his  hand  in  congratulation, 
and  Bothfield  bowed  dizzily  above  it,  the 
words  ringing  home  to  his  heart.  Gisela 
breathed  hurriedly  beside  him.  Her  emotions 
had  started  the  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  the 
Prince's  counsels  seemed  to  warn  her  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  bond  that  had  been  forged 
in  hasty  tumult  and  in  darkness.  There 
were  palpitating  hopes  and  quick  yearnings 
within  her,  and  there  was  fear  with  them  ; 
but  a  rosy,  exulting  trust  in  the  man  who 
had  chosen  her  dominated  her  spirit  above 
all  lesser  things.  She  did  not  waver  or  look 
back  ;  only  her  cheeks  were  wet  as  she  drew 
again  behind  the  chair,  in  an  unconscious 
suggestion  of  self-abnegation  and  surrender. 

Merkewitz  coughed  softly  at  the  Prince's 
elbow.  A  pair  of  lovers  had  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  middle  of  grave  matters,  and 
had  whirled  the  headstrong  Ferdinand  off  at 
a  tangent.  His  patronage  did  credit  to  his 
heart,  but  Merkewitz  and  the  ring  of  police- 
men had  claims  to  freedom  from  a  situation 
which  could  only  be  absurd  and  tedious  to 
the  official  mind.      Merkewitz 's   cough  ex- 


pressed all  this,  and  more  ;  the  cold  rigidity 
of  Holseg  and  Wertheimer,  and  the  blank 
wall  of  Captain  Cossebaude's  expression 
made  the  same  expostulation,  with  variations. 
It  was  probable  that  the  Prince,  whose  gaze 
was  turned  to  the  fortunate  couple  with  an 
expression  both  interested  and  tender,  w^ould 
have  strained  his  prerogative  still  further  to 
neglect  the  nudges  of  duty,  but  that  a  grim 
and  unlooked-for  interruption  ,  broke  upon 
his  abstraction. 

An  ejaculation  from  one  of  the  prisoners 
rang  from  the  end  of  the  room.  It  \Yas 
followed  by  a  stir  among  his  fellows,  as  they 
craned  to  see,  and  by  an  interval  of  stupe- 
faction on  the  part  of  Bothfield.  Tlie  Prince 
wheeled  about,  and  Gisela's  view  of  the  dark 
entry  was  laid  bare.  Bothfield  came  to  him- 
self with  his  effort  to  shield  her  from  the 
sight.  She  clutched  his  hand  and  held  it 
close,  frozen  into  immobility  by  the  thrusting 
of  this  ill-timed  spectacle  upon  them.  It 
w^as  clear  now  why  the  Prince  had  tried, 
before  subsequent  events  had  led  him  astray 
from  his  intention,  to  get  her  clear  of  the 
room  and  the  building. 

They  had  been  the  centre  of  interest  a 
moment  before ;  they  w^ere  dropped  into 
neglect  now  by  the  spinning  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  backs  that  turned  upon  them  ex- 
pressed a  sudden  forgefcfulness,  not  only  of 
their  fortunes,  but  of  their  existence. 

The  doorway  w^as  choked  and  was  cleared 
again.  When  it  w^as  free,  the  lanterns  re- 
vealed a  stretcher  laid  within  the  room,  upon 
which  the  four  bearers,  as  they  stepped  back 
with  their  eyes  towards  the  Prince,  disclosed 
the  stark  form,  and  the  dead  face  of  the 
Count  Gottfried  von  Incke. 

"  Lieher  Gott!  "  Wertheimer  said,  and  lie 
sprang  out  with  a  gesture  of  consternation 
and  forbiddance.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
bringing  him  here  ?  " 

"It  was  his  Highness's  order,"  said  a 
spokesman,  and  still  turned  his  eyes,  dog- 
like, to  w^atch  for  Ferdinand's. 

Bothfield  felt  Gisela  cling  to  him,  and  he 
put  his  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  into  his 
protection.  Yet,  after  all,  the  object  from 
which  he  sought  to  withdraw  her  was 
sinister  only  in  appearance  ;  in  reality  it  was 
quite  inert  and  impotent,  estranged  for  ever 
from  the  power  that  it  had  coveted  and 
abused.  This  was  only  a  dead  man  ;  surely 
the  most  convincingly  harmless  thing  in  a 
mortal  world. 

Nevertheless,  they  looked  at  him  in  awe. 
Gottfried  von  Incke  lay  upon  his  stretcher 
and  confronted  them  with  his  double  frown 
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smoothed  into  a  mere  wrinkle ;  with  his 
mouth  relaxing  from  its  last  desperate  in- 
drawing  of  breath  ;  with  his  eyes  veiled. 
The  hand  that  had  sought  Bothfield's  life 
trailed  helpless  upon  the  floor  ;  the  masterful 
features  were  wiped  as  clean  of  all  expression 
as  a  child's  slate.  He  faced  a  roomful  of 
enemies  ;  and  he  showed  to  them  a  profound 
indifference  which  in  life  he  might  have 
struggled  vainly  after.  The  dignity  of  death 
folded  him  as  in  a  mantle  ;  and  his  boundless 
ambitions,  his  hatreds,  and  his  crooked  love, 
were  buried  for  ever  within  that  winding- 
sheet. 

Ferdinand  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head and  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"  A-ali !  "  he  said.  "  How  was  it  that  I 
was  able  to  forget  ?  Yes ;  I  told  them  to 
come,  Wertheimer ;  it  is  the  last  act  of  the 
drama,  and  it  must  be  played  out.  Stand 
back,  my  children." 

He  stepped  out  to  the  bier,  and  the  action 
isolated  him  from  the  living  in  the  room,  and 
seemed  to  place  him  and  the  dead  man 
together  and  apart.  The  policemen  drew 
themselves  aside  ;  the  little  knot  of  officials 
who  had  intrigued  and  fought  for  him 
swayed  helpless.  The  streaking,  glinting 
lantern  glare  played  about  the  chamber,  and 
the  faces  of  the  Reformers  stared  out  of  its 
uncertain  light,  brought  by  their  pallor  into 
significance.  Bothfield  and  Gisela  were 
spectators,  a  world  removed  from  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  had  lately  thronged 
about  them,  and  yet  throbbing  with  the  same 
emotion  that  was  to  be  read,  like  an  open 
book,  on  the  faces  of  the  others. 

The  Prince  stood  beside  the  Count  and 
looked  down  upon  his  rigid  features.  He 
appeared  to  lift  the  baffling  mask  that  death 
had  fastened  upon  the  face ;  to  search 
anxiously  for  something  that  was  not  to  be 
found.  If  he  were  looking  for  some  tattered 
remnant  of  virtue,  left  from  the  far-off  days 
when  they  had  been  playmates,  and  over- 
looked in  the  heat  and  stress  of  active 
enmity,  he  must  have  been  disappointed. 
The  freezing,  waxen  smile  cried  innocence  no 
more  than  it  spelled  wickedness  ;  it  remained 
blankly  inexpressive,  an  insoluble  enigma. 
The  only  impression  it  could  possibly  convey 
to  the  minds  of  the  men  who  gazed  upon  it 
was  that  some  alien  finger  had  inscribed  there 
the  old,  mocking  lesson  of  the  Preacher. 
Vanitas  vanitate ;  the  text  could  as  well  have 
been  taken  from  the  neglected  corpse  of  a 
crossing-sweeper.  Life  was  vanquished : 
surely  all  ended  life  was  altogether  vanity. 

Prince  Ferdinand  turned  about  and  met 


the  haggard  looks  of  the  Reformers.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  squarely  at  them 
for  a  minute,  and  then  he  pointed  his  finger 
towards  Incke  and  so  addressed  them. 

'*  Hear  me  speak,"  he  said.  "  This  man 
professed  to  be  your  leader ;  he  spent  the 
last  half -hour  of  his  life  in  trying  to  save 
himself  w^hile  you  were  in  peril.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  sympathy  with  you  ;  his  mind 
was  as  incapable  of  sympathy  as  it  was  in- 
capable of  honour.  He  went  with  you  into 
the  mud  of  disloyalty,  but  it  was  to  gratify 
his  personal  ambitions.  You  see  how  he  has 
been  punished.  Yet  his  treason,  when  it 
spent  itself  against  the  Government  of  his 
country,  w^as  identical  with  yours  ;  it  is  only 
to  be  said  on  your  behalf  that  he  had  less 
excuse  for  it  than  you. 

"  You  have  had  great  schemes,  no  doubt, 
for  the  reforming  of  existing  customs.  Is 
it  for  you" — he  swept  a  withering  glance 
round  the  tatterdemalions — "to  succeed, 
w^hen  patient,  long-studying  men  are  still 
striving  ?  I  have  the  betterment  of  my 
country  at  heart,  too,  and  I  could  be  glad  of 
your  help,  if  you  chose  to  show  it  by 
hard-working,  temperate  lives,  lived  in 
charity  instead  of  enmity  with  all  men. 

"  I  killed  the  Count  Gottfried  von  Incke 
in  duel.  He  had  to  die  ;  Heaven  willed 
it  that  I  should  kill  him.  Thus  will  I  stamp 
out  treason  and  treachery  in  my  Principality, 
wherever  shown.  Be  warned  in  time.  He 
fought  hard  for  life,  but  the  God  of  Justice 
stood  with  me,  and  I  prevailed.  You  will  be 
punished,  but  my  clemency  will  be  extended 
to  save  you  from  the  full  measure  that  the , 
law  would  mete  out  to  you,  because  it  was 
Incke  who  bound  your  idle  seditions  into  one 
body  and  so  brought  you  within  reach  of 
extreme  penalties.  It  has  been  a  narrow 
escape  for  you  ;  and  now  that  you  are  dis- 
banded and  forbidden  under  pain  of  death 
to  unite  again,  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  be 
thankful,  each  for  himself,  that  conspiracy 
has  been  put  out  of  your  reach,  and  that  you 
are  removed  from  further  becoming  the  tools 
of  unscrupulous  men.  Be  warned,  I  repeat ; 
and  remember  that  I  am  not  a  peaceful 
Prince,  and  that  I  will  fight,  to  the  death  if 
necessary,  against  traitors  to  my  country  or 
my  honour." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  turned  to  the 
rest  of  his  audience. 

"  Well,  sirs  ;  you  were  pleased  to  think 
yourselves  wiser  than  I,  and  to  arrange  that 
this  man  should  escape  my  justice.  I  am 
sensible  of  your  good  intentions,  but  it  was 
not  to  be.     I  met  him  an  hour  ago,  as  you 
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know,  in  fair  fight,  and  I  sent  my  sword  into 
his  lying  breast,  to  strike  into  it,  by  the  only 
means  that  could  send  conviction  there,  the 
knowledge  of  how  deeply  he  had  erred.  He 
slandered  a  lady  ;  she  was  my  Princess.  He 
has  expiated  that  crime,  with  all  his  others, 
now.  My  'scutcheon  is  fair  again,  and  there 
is  a  mischief -monger  less  in  Amalia.  But 
let  me  point  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
there  would  have  been  trouble  saved  if  he 
had  died,  as  I  intended,  two  days  ago  in  the 
Palace  garden." 

There  was  confusion  among  those  whom 
he  addressed,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 


He  moved  towards  the  door,  and  then,  as  if 
obeying  an  unexpected  impulse,  came  back, 
looked  again  upon  the  dead  man,  and  left  the 
face  covered  with  his  own  handkerchief. 

"  Thou  art  avenged,  Ottilie  !  .  .  .  Yet 
Gottfried,  (Jottfried — is  it  not  shame  to  all  of 
us,  that  men's  friendships  can  come  to  this  ?  " 
***** 

And  so  ended  the  adventures  of  Francis 
Bothfield,  who  went  a-riding  upon  a  whirli- 
gig and  found  it  giddy  exercise.  He  makes 
now  the  most  excellent  family  man  ;  he  sits, 
a  monument  of  prudence,  upon  local  com- 
mittees and  charitable  boards,  he  subscribes 
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liberal  J  to  philanthropic  objects,  and  lays 
down  good,  sound  claret.  There  is  nothing 
meretricious  about  him  ;  he  is  "  solid,"  as 
the  Germans  say,  and  the  epithet  undoubtedly 
applies  to  the  region  of  his  waistcoat.  He 
will  never  retouch  the  heights  of  sacrifice, 
but  he  will  never  sink  again  to  panic 
fear  and  bloodshed.  Gisela  knows  it.  She 
realises,  with  the  clear  seeing  of  the  wife, 
that  her  yokefellow  is  but  a  man  with  the 
frailties  of  flesh  upon  him  ;  a  thing  lovable, 
and  to  be  cherished  ;  not,  God  forbid  !  a 
block  of  flinty  virtue,  but  her  mate,  and  the 
pivot  of  her  life.  Yet  a  being  who  has 
suffered,  and  been  scourged*  by  emotion  into 
that  appreciation  without  which  no  man  can 
be  truly  said  to  live.  He  and  his  wife,  now 
that  the  father  has  gone  to  a  more  perfect 
freedom  than  the  flesh  can  know,  reign  at 
Radenstein,  where  Bothfield  administers  both 
wisely  and  well,  and  where  the  folk  have 
quite  forgotten  that  he  was  once  by  way  of 
being  an  Englishman.  They  keep  a  hos- 
pitable board  ;  and  the  moral  cabbage  must 
have  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  cedar,  if 
the  esteem  in  which  the  host's  opinions  and 


advice  are  held  can  be  taken  as  a  measuring- 
rod.  They  have  faithfully  regarded  the  great 
duty  of  mankind,  and  they  watch  tenderly 
over  a  chubby  brood,  and  find,  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  nursery,  opportunities  that  may 
hereafter  blossom  more  amply  for  the  good 
of  mankind  than  all  the  strenuous  sallies  of 
ambitious  people.  And  I  must  not  forget 
to  say  that,  after  some  years  of  exile,  there 
has  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  certain 
brevet-uncle  Anton,  who,  remembering  a 
timely  intercession  of  his  kinswoman  and  his 
late  opponents,  repays  them  by  giving  a 
master's  attention  to  the  sword-play  teaching 
of  the  youngsters.  For  the  rest,  I  under- 
stand that  Fingelmann  came  once  begging  in 
rags  to  the  back-door,  was  charitably  enter- 
tained, and  departed  ungratefully  with  the 
silver  spoons.  But  otherwise  the  links  with 
the  stormy  three  days  are  few.  Ferdinand, 
after  a  brief  period  of  extravagant  patronage, 
appears  to  have  forgotten  them  in  a  fine 
quarrel  with  a  neighbouring  prince  ;  and  they 
jog  along  together  in  obscurity,  as  placid  a 
married  pair  as  ever  swam  to  matrimony 
through  the  deeps  of  passion. 


THE  MIDLAND  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 


BY 

The  Rev.  P.  Deak. 


N  old  proverb  tells  us, 
"You  may  take 
a  horse  to  the* 
water,  but  you 
cannot  make  it 
drink."  The 
truth  of  this 
proverb  is 
often  realised 
by  those  who 
are  engaged  in 
the  work  of 
elementary 
education.  By 
the  Act  of  1870,  Parliament  made  the 
attendance  of  every  child  at  school  com- 
pulsory ;  by  a  later  Act,  Parliament  made 
elementary  education  free  ;  but  while  these 
provisions  proved  all  that  were  needed  to 
secure  the  attendance  and  education  of  a 
great  proportion  of  boys  and  girls,  there 
still  remained  a  number  who  were  either 
bad  attenders  or  incorrigible  truants.  Much 
of  this  irregularity  and  truancy  was,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  neglect  or  perverse- 
ness  of  parents,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
owing  to  "  sheer  cussedness  "  in  the  children 
themselves.  It  was  right  that  when  the 
irregularity  and  truancy  were  the  fault  of 
the  parents  they  should  be  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  and  fined  or  imprisoned ;  but 
School  Boards  began  to  feel  that,  when  the 
fault  was  clearly  in  the  boy  himself,  it  was 
highly  unjust  to  make  the  parents  suffer  thus 
over  and  over  again.  The  question.  How 
can  we  effectually  deal  with  the  truants 
themselves  ?  then  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  School  Boards ;  and  it  was 
through  trying  to  answer  this  question  that 
truant  schools — either  day  (as  at  Notting- 
ham, Wolverhampton,  etc.)  or  periodic  (as  at 
London,  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Lichfield,  etc.) — 
have  been  established. 

The  Midland  Truant  School  at  Lichfield 
(which  the  Government  inspector  ranks 
as  second  best  of  all  in  England)  has 
been  erected  and  is  managed  by  the  three 
neighbouring  School  Boards  of  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  Walsall,  and  West  Bromwich.  Each 
of  these  Boards  has  found  one-third  of  the 


cost  of  its  erection,  and  is  responsible  for 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  In 
further  accord  with  this  division,  each  Board 
elects  four  Managers,  making  a  board  of 
twelve,  who  have  control  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  School.  The  buildings  are  new, 
and  specially  designed  and  erected  for 
their  purpose,  and  they  are  healthily  and 
pleasantly  situated  just  out-^ide  Lichfield. 
The  property  includes  grounos  and  gardens 
several  acres  in  extent  ;  residences  for  the 
governor,  teachers,  and  servants  ;  dining- 
hall,  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  nifirmary, 
infectious  hospital ;  lavatories  and  plunge 
bath  ;  tailor's  shop,  laundries,  drill-yard, 
football-field,  cookery-kitchens,  disinfecting- 
ovens,  board-room,  and  many  another  con- 
venience. The  cost  of  the  whole  has  been 
about  £14,000  ;  there  is  accommodation  for 
one  hundred  boys,  and  to  manage  and  train 
these  during  their  time  in  the  School  there 
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BOYS    READY    FOR   DINNER. 

are  the  governor  and  matron,  two  school- 
masters, a  drill  and  labour  master,  a  master 
tailor,  a  laundress,  and  several  ordinary 
servants.  When  the  School  was  first  opened, 
about  seven  years  ago,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
there  was  only  one  boy  in  the  place,  but  the 
number  gradually  increased,  and  now,  for 
some  time  past,  the  difficulty  has  been  to 
keep  the  number  down  to  the  licensed 
accommodation.  In  addition  to  providing 
for  the  truants  of  Burton,  Walsall,  and 
West  Bromwich,  truants  are  sent  by  School 
Boards  all  over  England,  the  London 
School  Board  supplying  the  largest  number. 
Each  Board  sending  boys  has  to  pay  65.  6<i. 
per  boy  for  each  week  he  is  there  ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  these  fees,  the  amounts  found  by 
the  three  proprietary  Boards,  and  the  grants 
made  by  Government,  that  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  is  obtained. 

The  system  of  dealing  with  truants  is 
something  like  this.  When  all  other  means 
of  getting  a  boy  to  attend  school  regularly 
have  been  tried  and  have  failed,  the  magis- 
trates are  asked  to  grant  an  "  attendance 
order,"  and  if  this  is  not  complied  with  the 
magistrate  commits  the  boy  to  the  Truant 
School,  and  fixes  the  amount  per  week  his 
parents  shall  pay  for  him  while  he  is  there. 
This  latter  is  generally  small,  and  is  mostly 
collected  by  the  police,  it  being  paid  to  the 
Home  Office  and  not  to  the  School  Boards.  A 
boy  committed  to  the  Truant  School  is — nntil 
he  is  fourteen — very  much  in  the  case  of  a 
convict.  He  is  apprehended  and  taken  to  the 
School  by  a  police-officer  ;  he  is  kept  there 
for  three  or  four  months  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Managers  ;  and  afterwards  he  is  let  out 
on  a  sort  of  "  ticket-of -leave  "  under  which 
at  any  time  until  the  end  of  his  school  period 
be  can  be  re-apprehended  and  again  confined 


in  the  Truant  School  without 
another  committal  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  this  over  and  over 
again  if  necessary.  A  boy  once 
committed  to  the  Truant  School 
is  thus  completely  enmeshed. 
After  returning  to  his  home,  a 
record  of  his  attendances  at  school 
has  to  be  sent  to  the  governor  of 
the  Truant  School,  and  if  the 
attendances  are  unsatisfactory  he 
is  first  written  to,  and  if  this 
is  not  effective  he  is  again  appre- 
hended and  confined  in  the 
School  for  another  three  or  four 
months'  discipline.  He  used  to 
be  flogged  for  returning,  if  his 
truancy  were  his  own  fault,  but 
this  has  been  abolished  by  order  of  the 
Home  Secretary. 

The  principle  sought  to  be  worked  out  at 
the  Lichfield  School  may  be  described  as 
strict  discipline,  firmly  but  kindly  maintained. 
Endeavours  are  made  to  "  work  the  ape  and 
tiger  out "  of  the  boy,  to  raise  his  ideal  and 
make  him  capable  of  higher  things  than 
hitherto.  To  this  end  the  boys  have  to  work 
and  exercise  ;  to  observe  strict  cleanliness, 
order,  and  courtesy  ;  and  to  receive  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction.  They  have 
their  library  in  addition  to  their  cricket  and 
football  field  ;  occasional  week-night  enter- 
tainments as  well  as  Sunday  worship  at 
cathedral  or  chapel.  The  Catholic  boys 
are  spiritually  looked  after  by  the  local 
Catholic  priest,  and  the  whole  of  the  boys 
benefit  by  the  kindly  unsectarian  ministra- 
tions of  the  aged  Canon  Lonsdale,  who 
voluntarily  visits  them  from  time  to  time 
out  of  pure  desire  to  do  them  good.  The 
daily  routine  is  the  following  :  At  6  a.m.  the 
boys  rise,  wash,  and  clean  the  premises  ;  at 
8  they  have  breakfast  ;  at  8.30  they  have 
prayers  ;  at  9  they  disperse  to  school  or 
work;  at  12  they  have  drill;  at  1  p.m. 
dinner  ;  at  2  they  disperse  again  to  work 
and  school,  but  reversing  the  previous  order, 
so  that  those  who  have  been  working  go  to 
school,  and  those  who  have  been  to  school  go 
to  work ;  at  5  there  is  drill  again ;  at  6  supper ; 
at  6.30  any  necessary  work  needing  to  be 
done,  followed  by  recreation  ;  at  7.30  evening 
prayers  ;  and  at  8  all  the  boys  retire  to  bed. 
The  school-work  of  the  boys  is  that  of  an 
ordinary  Board  school,  but  here  these  boys 
(who  at  home  would  be  "duffers")  show 
themselves  apt  scholars.  The  difference 
between  their  exercise-books  when  they  first 
come   and  when    they  leave   is    something 
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amazing.     They  certainly,  do 
better  than  do  most  of  the 
boys  of  an  ordinary  school. 
At  the  Government  examina- 
tion,    in     February,    1900, 
H.M.  inspectoi;,gave  "  good  " 
for  all  the  standard  subjects, 
and  praised  highly  the  work 
in  the  three  or  four  classes 
of  extra  subjects  taken.    The 
half  -  day's    manual    labour 
each  boy  has  to  do  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  scrubbing  floors, 
tables,  and  benches,  working 
in  the  laundry,  grounds,  or 
garden,  or  in  the  tailor's  shop. 
In    the   laundry  the    boys    have    to    wash, 
mangle,  iron,  darn  stockings  (at  which  some 
of   them   be- 
come adepts) 
and  in  other 
ways  be  use- 
ful    to    the 
laundress.  In 
the    grounds 
they  help   to 
cu  Itivate 
vegetables, 
etc.,   for   the 
institution, 
while  in    the 
tailor's    shop 
they     make 
and  repair  the 
clothing  worn 
in  the  School,  ''''' 

and  also  renovate  old  garments  for  some  of 
them  to  go  home  in.     This  latter  is  necessary 
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because  of  the  dirty  and  tatterdemalion  state 
in  which  many  of  the  truants  arrive.    All  the 

boys  at    this 
stage    are 
stripped 
naked,  washed 
all  over,  their 
hair    sheared 
close,     and 
their    clothes 
disinfected. 
But  it  often 
happens  that 
the  garments 
are  not  fit  to 
give  to  them 
again,    and 
consequently 
new-old  ones 
have    to     be 
supplied  them  by  charity  ;  and  the  Midland 
Truant  School  are  always  grateful  for  any 
cast-off  garments  that  the 
public  will  send  them  to 
be  re-made  for  tlie  desti- 
tute boys  who  are  leaving. 
While  in  the  School  the 
boys     hve     under    most 
healthy   conditions.     By 
means  of  hot-water  pipes 
all  the  rooms  are  kept  at 
an  even  temperature  night 
and  day.     They  have  ten 
hours   in   bed,   and    the 
dormitories    are    perfect 
as    to     "sweetness    and 
light."     The  three  meals 
a  day  given  to  them  are 
varied  on  different  days 
of  the  week,  and  are  taken 
from  a  dietary  comprising 
porridge,    beef,    mutton, 
and  pork,  suet  pudding, 
3  0 
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boiled  rice,  cheese,  vegetables,  bread,  treacle, 
soup,  cocoa  (on  week-days),  and  tea  (on  Sun- 
days). That  the  boys  are  well  fed  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  of  1,500  who  have  passed 
through  the  Scliool  there  has  only  been  about 
one  instance  of  a  boy  going  out  lighter  in 
weight  than  when  he  entered.  In  some 
cases  boys  have  added  ten  or  a  dozen  pounds. 
The  Scliool  employs  its  own  doctor,  who 
examines  every  boy  when  admitted,  and 
pays  regular  visits  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  whole.  To  show  the  attention  given  to 
the  health  of  the  boys,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  recently  a  boy  front  Birmingham  was 
found  to  have  been  sent  in  the  first  stage 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  case  soon 
became   extremely  serious,   and   for 


boys  who  have  been  in  the  School,  after  they 
have  gone  home,  has  been  90  per  cent. — a 
considerably  higher  percentage  than  the 
average.  Burdens  to  the  taxpayers  have 
thus  been  converted  into .  grant-earners. 
Then  think  of  the  lifelong  good  three  or 
four  months  of  such  a  course  of  cleanliness, 
order,  discipline,  proper  fQod  and  sleep, 
courtesy,  and  religious  influences  must  have 
upon  boys  of  this  type.  Such  an  institution 
may  appear  costly,  but  even  in  the  matter  of 
preventing  boys  becoming  criminals,  the 
likelihood  is  that  it  is  an  economy  to  the 
rate-and-taxpayers  in  the  end.  Think  again 
of   the   good   influence   these  boys  may  be 
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weeks  the  lad  hovered  between  life  and 
death.  He  was  isolated,  two  nurses  were 
engaged  to  attend  him,  the  doctor  visited 
him  several  times  a  day,  and  altogether  an 
expenditure  of  £46  was  made  upon  this  case 
alone.  But  it  saved  the  boy's  life,  a  result 
which  could  hardly  have  been  possible  had 
he  been  at  his  own  poor  home.  Not  long 
before  this,  another  boy  who  came  from  the 
Potteries  had  his  life  saved  through  similar 
assiduity  at  a  cost  of  over  £20.  As  to  the 
health  of  the  boys  generally  while  here,  it 
has  all  along  been  remarkably  good. 

The  School  having  been  open  for  over  five 
years,  it  is  now  possible  to  examine  the 
results.  To  the  primary  question.  Does  it  cure 
truants  ?  the  answer  is  most  satisfactory. 
Returns  show  that  the   attendance  of    the 


expected  to  exercise  in  theii:  homes  and 
neighbourhoods.  The  governor  and  matron 
are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  grateful 
parents  telling  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  manners  of  their  son,  and  of 
the  great  amount  of  consideration  and 
respect  they  are  now  receiving  from  him 
as  compared  with  the  unkindness  and  rude- 
ness of  his  pre-Truant  School  days.  As  one 
who  has  been  a  Manager  of  the  School  from 
its  opening,  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  grow- 
ing conviction  of  the  splendid  work  it  is 
accomplishing. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  this  article 
without  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  chief 
officers  of  the  institution.  The  Chairman 
and  Secretary  from  the  first  have  been  Mr. 
J.    Samble    and    Mr.   W.   N.    Graham,   of 
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Burton  -on  -  Trent.     These 

two  gentlemen  seem  to  have 

made  the  School  into  a  sort 

of  pet  child,  and  they  show 

that  no  amount  of  attention 

and  work  they  can  give  to 

it  is  felt  by  them ,  to  be  too 

much.      In    the  X^overnor 

and  Matron  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Housden),     the     Managers 

have  two  ideal  officers   for 

such  work ;   for  while   the 

Governor     represents     the 

firmness       and      disciphne 

which  must  be  maintained, 

the  matron  contributes  that 

kindly,   cheerful,   motherly 

attitude  without  which  such 

a  place  could  not  be  really  a 

home.     And  the  way  in  which  the  boys  will 

write  to  her,  after  leaving,  proves  how  her 

influence  remains  with  them. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  hope  the  Midland 
Truant  School  may  be  so  successful  in  the 
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future  as  to  do  away  with  the  need  for  its 
existence.  In  that  happy  consummation  the 
splendid  building  might  be  devoted  to  some 
other  reforming,  alleviating,  or  enlightening 
purpose. 


THE    LAUNDRY. 


AN    ALL    ENGLAND    ELEVEN. 


By  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


had  become  customary 
to  speak  of  Jack 
Point  as  a  second 
class  man,  but  no 
one  could  deny  that 
he  was  a  rellow  of 
infinite  variety.  He 
did  nearly  every- 
thing, and  he  did 
everything  fairly 
well.  People  had  ex- 
pected such  a  great 
deal  from  Jack,  both 
as  regards  work  and  play,  that  when  he  took 
a  second  in  Mods,  a  second  in  Law  Finals, 
and  only  obtained  his  Harlequin  cap  because 
of  his  popularity,  many  heads  were  shaken, 
and  he  was  promptly  classed  among  the 
failures.  In  other  departments,  too,  he  had 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 
No  one  was  a  better  drawing-room  enter- 
tainer, and  for  his  age  his  reputation  as  an 
amateur  actor  was  extraordinary.  Yet,  after 
leaving  the  'Varsity,  he  had  given  the  stage 
a  trial  for  three  or  four  years,  but  no  success 
had  come  his  way. 

Jack,  however,  never  suffered  from  dis- 
appointment. He  had  a  happy-go-lucky 
temperament,  and,  being  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  he  could  afford  to  be 
everything  by  turn,  and  nothing  long.  It 
was  not  his  fault,  he  always  declared,  that  he 
had  no  perseverance,  and  that  his  numerous 
friends  were  so  expectant. 

After  his  stage  experiences  he  had  taken 
to  politics,  and  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  had 
stood  for  the  division  of  Crackthorpe,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  manu- 
facturing village  of  Crackthorpe  had  been 
created  by  the  exertions  of  his  grandfather 
and  father — though  their  factories  were  now 
sold  to  a  company— -and  Jack  resided  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  year  on  his  estate,  about 
ten  miles  away  from  the  town,  yet  he  was 
beaten  by  a  handsome  majority.  Jack  did 
not  mind  his  licking  at  all,  but,  considering 
that  he  had  always  been  a  cheerful  giver  to 
all  local  charities,  like  his  father  before  him, 
he  did  consider  that  his  political  opponents 
showed  base  ingratitude  in  pelting  him  more 
than  once  with  rotten  eggs. 

In  one  particular,  at  any  rate,  Jack  was 


pre-eminent.  He  was  a  first  class  and 
incorrigible  practical  joker,  and,  had  he  not 
been  such  a  thoroughly  good  chap,  this 
partiahty  would  have  landed  him  in  many  a 
scrape.  As  regards  appearances,  he  was  a 
handsome,  cheery  fellow,  with  a  ruddy,  clean- 
shaven face,  and  was  over  six  feet  in  height. 

One  delicious  afternoon  in  May,  two 
months  after  the  disastrous  election,  Jack 
was  reclining  in  a  hammock  under  the  trees 
in  the  garden  of  his  Yorkshire  house,  enjoy- 
ing an  after-lunch  cigarette.  His  friend, 
factotum,  and  private  secretary,  little  Billy 
Lee — Jack,  of  course,  was  a  bachelor — was 
sprawling  in  a  deck-chair  close  by.  The  two 
were  engaged  in  an  important  discussion  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  to  kill  time,  when 
there  was  a  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  drive. 

"  It's  old  Higginbottom  !  "  cried  Billy. 
"  Don't  move.  Jack.     I'll  bring  him  to  you." 

And  he  hastened  across  the  lawn. 

A  few  moments  later  the  new  arrival  was 
seated  with  the  two  friends. 

Mr.  Hiram  Higginbottom  was  one  of  the 
principal  personages  in  the  town  of  Crack- 
thorpe. He  was  a  provision  merchant  by 
trade,  was  extremely  wealthy,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  local  Radical  Federation.  In 
spite  of  political  differences,  he  had  made  a 
point  of  retaining  Jack's  friendship.  In 
appearance  he  was  rubicund  and  portly. 

''  I  came  by  train  from  Crackthorpe,"  he 
explained. 

"  What  will  you  have  to  drink  ?  "  inquired 
Jack,  which  was  always  his  first  remark  to 
male  acquaintances.     "  Whisky  and " 

"  Thank  you,  I  never  take  spirits,"  said 
Mr.  Higginbottom  with  dignity.  "But  as 
I  lunched  early,  a  glass  of  port  wine " 

Billy  had  risen  from  his  seat  at  the  first 
mention  of  refreshments,  and  was  beckoning 
to  the  butler,  who,  taught  by  long  experience, 
had  made  his  appearance  in  case  he  was 
needed. 

"  Port,  Mark,"  called  out  Billy. 

"  Eh,  sir  ? "  demanded  Mark,  who  was 
an  old  and  confidential  servant,  with  an 
inquisitive  glance  at  Mr.  Higginbottom. 

"  The  port,"  said  Billy,  with  a  nod. 

"  Old  master's  bin,  sir  ?  "  said  Mark. 

"  Of  course — not  the  logwood  sarcophagus, 
mind.     He  knows  a  bit,"  whispered  Billy. 
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"  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  met 
since  the  election,  Mr.  Point,"  Mr.  Higglh- 
bottom  remarked,  as  he  sipped  his  wine. 
"  I   regretted   exceedingly  that  my  duty  to 

the  United  Kingdom  Alliance " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  cried  Jack  heartily  ; 
"  we  are  not  personal  foes.  Our  difference 
is  political,  as  the  devil  remarked  to 
St.  Peter." 

"  Ahem  !  of  course,"  coughed  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom.  "  Well,  to-day,  Mr.  Point,  I  come 
on  an  errand  of  charity." 

Jack  and  Billy  exchanged  glances  usual 
on  such  occasions.  , 

"To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Working  Men's 
Club  needs  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds," 
Mr.  Higginbottom  continued.  "As  you 
know,  the  town  is  poor,  and  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  give  the  money  out  of  my  own 
purse." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Billy,  as  he  screwed 
up  his  eyeglass.  "  Charity  begins  at  home." 
"  Now,  Mr.  Point,"  proceeded  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom, ignoring  the  interruption,  "you  know 
my  antipathy  to  bazaars,  which  limits  my 
resources.  However,  I  think  I  have  made  a 
discovery  which  will  open  out  virgin  soil." 

Here  Mr.  Higginbottom  looked  hard  at 
Billy,  who  grew  uncomfortable  and  put  his 
liands  firmly  in  his  trousers  pockets. 

"I  am  convinced  that  cricket,  as  a  means 
of  raising  funds  for  charity,  has  never  been 
])roperly  appreciated  or  applied,"  continued 
Mr.  Higginbottom. 

Here  Billy  released  a  fistful  of  silver,  as 
he  took  his  hand  from  his  pocket  to  raise 
his  glass. 

"  But  it  is  only  in  League  games  that  you 
get  much  of  a  gate  at  Crackthorpe," 
remarked  Jack. 

"  Precisely,  but  that  shows  the  power  of 
cricket  to  attract  the  masses,"  replied 
Mr.  Higginbottom. 

"  I  see,"  broke  in  Jack  impatiently.  "  So 
you  think  that  a  charity  match  would  be  a 

good  spec. ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  man  of 
groceries,  who  did  not  like  being  hurried. 
"  I  think  that  I  can  easily  raise  in  this 
manner  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
required — for  the  working  men,  Mr.  Point ! 
But  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  the  matter 
must  be  skilfully  arranged." 
"  What  do  you  propose  ? " 
"I  am  president  of  the  Crackthorpe 
Cricket  Club.  I  have  discussed  the  subject 
with  the  committee.  They  have  been  good 
enough  to  promise  rne  the  use  of  the  ground 
uiid  the  services  of  the  team  free  gratis,  on 


the    condition    that    a  first-rate    eleven   is 
brought  down  to  play  against  them." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  first-rate  ?  " 
asked  Jack  with  evident  curiosity. 

"I  am  ambitious,  I  admit,"  answered 
Mr.  Higginbottom  solemnly.  "  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  team  which  opposes 
Crackthorpe  should  be  a  good  one,  if  we  are 
to  attract  a  large  gate,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
want  your  kind  assistance.  I  propose  that 
we  bring  down  an  *  All  England  '  eleven." 

"  Oh,"  said  Jack  placidly^  "  Have  you  any 
names  to  suggest  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  HigginlDottom.    "  The 
committee  and  myself  are  aware  that  you  H 
have  been  a  great  cricketer  in  your  time." 
Jack  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly.     "  The  v 
first  name,  of  course,  that  occurs  to  nae  is' 
that  of  our  incomparable  champion,  I)r.  Grace. 
You  know  him,  Mr.  Point  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  W.  0.,"  answered  Jack, 
with  immobile  countenance.  "Why  do 
you  whistle,  Billy  ? "  he  added,  wdth  a 
severe  glance  at  his  small  friend. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  Crackthorpe  would 
get  horribly  licked,"  answered  Billy,  choking 
over  half  a  glass  of  wine  that  had  gone  down 
the  wrong  throat. 

"  Oh,  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  take 
their  licking  like  men,"  said  the  local 
magnate  serenely. 

"  Of  course.  Well,  have  you  thought  of 
any  other  players,  Mr.  Higginbottom  ? " 
asked  Jack. 

"  Yes,  the  next  name  on  my  list  is  Prince 
Eanjitsinhji,  and  after  him  Mr.  A.  C. 
Maclaren." 

"  I  admire  your  judgment,"  said  Jack 
earnestly.  "  The  three  you  have  named  are 
probably  the  three  finest  amateur  bats  in 
England — on  the  form  of  recent  years." 

"These  are  all  the  amateurs  I  should 
ask,"  continued  Mr.  Higginbottom.  "  I 
understand  that  amateurs  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  it  has  struck  me,  Mr.  Point,  and 
I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  the  matter 
to  the  committee,  that  you  might  not  care 
to  ask  more  than  three  to  stay  with  you." 

"Very  thoughtful  of  you,  indeed,"  answered 
Jack. 

"So  I  should  be  inclined  to  fill  up  the 
team  with  professionals.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  committee  would  put  them 
up.  Mr.  Cask,  of  the  '  Golden  Lion,'  would, 
I  am  sure,  ask  three  or  four.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  would  be  good  biz  for  him. 
As  regards  the  professionals,  I  should  like 
your  advice,  Mr.  Point.  You  know  them 
better  than  I  do." 
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"  Professionals  are  expensive  luxuries ■" 

"  All,  but  jour  influence,  Mr.  Point ! 
They  would  come  for  you." 

**Th.ey  would  come  if  I  paid  them, 
Mr.  Higginbottom." 

'^  How  good  of  jou  to  say  so,  Mr.  Point ! 
Now,  who  would  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Shrewsbury— the 
greatest  professional  batsman  probably  that 
the  world  has  seen— and  Bobby  Abel?  That 
ought  to  give  us  sufficient  batting  strength." 

"  Excellent,"  cried  Mr.  Higginbottom. 
"  Then  we  must  have  some  Yorkshiremen  in 


"And  let  me  see,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Higginbottom,  "there's  what's  -  his  -  name, 
that  Cask  suggested.  Ah  !  I  recollect,  Tom 
Emmett." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  I  could  get  old  Tom, 
though  he's  on  the  retired  list,"  answered 
Jack.  "  And  Hunter,  for  wicket-keeper,  and 
perhaps  Tunnicliffe.  I'll  play  myself,  so 
that's  five  Yorkshiremen.  We'll  put  in 
Johnny  Briggs  to  make  up  the  team.  We 
need  another  bowler,  and  he'll  amuse  the 
crowd  famously." 


*'*!  am  convinced  that  cricket,  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for  charity,  has  never  been  properly 

appreciated.' " 


the  team.  We  are  too  far  from  Leeds  to  see 
any  first  class  matches." 

"  Well,  I  would  ask  F.  S.  Jackson,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  sly  wink  at  Billy.  "One  of 
the  best  all-round  cricketers  in  the  world  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  is  an  amateur." 

"  Oh  !  "  began  Mr.  Higginbottom,  looking 
glum. 

"And  I  have  only  three  spare  rooms," 
continued  Jack  with  emphasis.  "  So,  as  we 
want  bowlers,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
Haicrh — -" 


"  He's  a  bad  ass,  that  Higginbottom," 
observed  Billy,  a  few  minutes  later,  when  that 
worthy  had  taken  himself  away,  along  with 
the  best  portion  of  two  bottles  of  port  besides. 
"  But  why  on  earth,  Jack,  did  you  promise  to 
bring  down  that  team  on  June  15th  ?  It's 
all  rot " 

"  It's  for  an  excellent  cause,"  returned 
Jack,  with  a  placid  smile  on  his  good- 
natured  countenance.  "  You  never  know 
what  you  can  do  till  you  try.  Shut  up, 
Billy,  and  leave  it  to. me." 
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The  15th  of  June,  the  date  of  the  great 
match,  which  had  been  so  largely  advertised 
in  the  district,  between  Crackthorpe  Cricket 
Club  and  the  All  England  Eleven,  dawned 
bright  and  clear.  Jack  had  decided  to  drive 
across  the  moors  to  the  town,  so  the  dog-cart 
came  round  early.  Just  before  he  started  a 
telegram  arrived. 

"  Bad  business  this,"  he  remarked  to  Billy, 
after  reading  it.  "There's  been  a  big  break- 
down on  the  line,  and  the  team  has  been 
delayed  at  Swillington  Junction." 

"  Humph  !  that's  n^sty,"  said  Billy. 
"  There's  the  '  Jolly  Waggoners,'  kept  by  old 
Uriah,  just  opposite  the  station.  I  hope  the 
team  won't  meet  with  any  more  accidents. 
That  silly  fellow  Smith  should  have  brought 
'em  all  here  last  night,  as  we  arranged." 

"  Oh,  it'll  be  all  right  if  they  get  to  the 
pavilion  in  good  time,"  answered  Jack 
hopefully.  He  took  the  reins,  Billy  sat 
beside  him,  and  Mark,  without  whom  they  , 
never  travelled,  got  up  at  the  back  to  guard 
the  bags  and  a  large  wooden  box,  which 
seemed  a  superfluous  piece  of  luggage. 

They  reached  the  Crackthorpe  cricket- 
ground  about  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturing  town  type— brick 
pavilion,  like  a  child's  Noah's  Ark,  forty 
yards  of  bowling-green  turf  in  centre,  an 
oasis  in  a  field  of  black  loam  and  ragged 
tufts.  Here  Jack  received  another  wire, 
which  drew  from  him  a  monosyllabic  swear. 
There  was  a  fair  crowd  of  spectators  on  the 
ground  already,  and  Mr.  Higginbottom, 
hastening  up,  introduced  Mr .  Cask,  of  the 
"Golden  Lion,"  and  Mr.  Sykes,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Crackthorpe  Shoddy  Mills,  two 
important  members  of  the  committee. 

"  Hullo !  have  you  got  your  lunch  in 
that  ?  "  he  demanded,  as  little  Billy  Lee  and 
Mark  staggered  towards  the  pavilion  with 
the  wooden  trunk.  Before  Jack  could  reply, 
a  most  important  individual  joined  the 
group,  none  other  than  Mr.  William  Henry 
Bates,  the  vice-president  and  captain  of  the 
Crackthorpe  Cricket  Club.  Mr.  Bates,  like 
John  Gilpin,  was  a  draper  by  trade,  and 
although  fat  and  forty,  he  would  insist  upon 
playing  in  every  match  and  commanding  the 
team.  His  subscriptions  were  colossal,  so  he 
was  tolerated. 

"  Who's  your  skipper,  Mr.  Point  ? "  he 
remarked  airily.  "  The  old  man,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  that  honour,"  Jack  answered 
modestly. 

"  Oh,  I  thought,  of  course,  it  would  be 
W.  G.    Still,  it's  all  right.    Let's  spin.  Heads, 


you  say  ?     Hang  it !  so  it  is.     You'll  bat,  I 
suppose  ? "  , 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Jack. 

"Rest  of  team  arrived  yet,  Mr.  Point?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Higginbottom.  "  I've  not  seen 
them." 

"  Not  all,  I  believe,"  replied  Jack.  "  But 
I've  not  been  in  our  dressing-room,  yet." 

"  We've  a  first  class  visitors'  room,"  said 
Bates.  "  Only  door  at  top  of  stairs.  You 
can't  miss  it.  I'll  show  you."  Jack  was 
turning  away,  when  Mr.  Higginbottom  called 
him  back.     Two  ladies   were  standing  near. 

"  Mr.  Point,  may  I  be  allowed  to  present 
you  to  my  daughter,  Kate  ?"  he  said,  indi- 
cating a  nervous,  pale-faced  girl.  As  Jack 
raised  his  hat  to  the  lady,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
her  companion,  and  a  look  of  glad  recognition 
sprang  into  them. 

"  Maud,  by  all  that's  wonderful !  "  he 
exclaimed,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  How  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  !  " 

She  was  a  bright,  healthy  girl,  whose  firm, 
trim  figure  appeared  to  advantage  in  a  white 
serge  tailor-made  coat  and  skirt. 

"  Oh,  I'm  living  here  at  present,"  answered 
Maud,  with  a  trifle  more  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks  than  usual. 

"My  daughter's  companion,  Mr.  Point," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Higginbottom  loftily. 
"Strange  you  should  have  met  before." 

"  Oh,  we're  quite  old  friends,"  replied 
Maud,  with  quiet  self-assurance.  "Now, 
Mr.  Point,  we  mustn't  keep  you.  Go  ofiP  to 
your  game.  Come,  Kate,  perhaps  we  shall 
see  Mr.  Point  later." 

"  I  say,  Billy  !  "  cried  Jack,  as  he  met  that 
worthy  in  the  pavilion,  descending  the  narrow 
staircase  which  led  up  to  the  strangers' 
dressing-room,  "who  do  you  think  I've  seen? 
Why,  little  Maud  Crofton,  Lady  Renwick's 
companion,  that  we  met  at  Cowes  last  year." 

"  Oh,"  said  Billy.  "  That's  rather  bad  for 
you,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  lose  sight  of  her 
this  time  until  I've  had  my  say " 

"  Now,  shut  up,  old  man  !  "  replied  Billy 
rudely.  "  Mark  and  I  have  had  such  a  wrestle 
to  get  that  infernal  box  up  these  blessed 
stairs.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  cricket  and 
come  up  into  the  dressing-room." 

"  Why,  have  the  team  arrived  ?  "  asked 
Jack  eagerly. 

"  Come  and  see,"  answered  Billy. 

III. 

It  was  not  until  12.15  that  the  bell 
sounded  for  the  commencement  of  the 
match.     A  large  and  impatient  crowd — two 
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thousand  strong,  at  least  —  surrounded  the 
ropes.  They  cheered  the  appearance  of 
the  white -robed  umpires,  they  -  cheered 
still  louder  when  robust  little  Bates  led 
the  Crackthorpe  eleven  on  to  the  field  of 
play. 

"  Therein  be  another  thousand  or 
two  after  the  interval,"  remarked  Mr. 
Higginbottom  to  Cask,  the  publican. 

"Aye;  we  were  right  to  pick 
Saturday,"  replied  that  worthy.  "  I 
wish  I  could  see  Tom  Emmett  and 
Briggs.  I  want  'em  both  up  at  my 
place  to-night.  I've  got  a  '  smoker ' 
on  for  their  benefit." 

At  that  moment  a 
deafening  cheer 
broke  forth  from  the 
crowd.  Two  bats- 
men were  descending 
the  pavilion  steps. 
There  could  be  no 
mistake  as  to  their 
identity.  The  hand- 
some, bronzed,  full- 
bearded  face  and 
colossal  figure  could 
only  belong  to  the 
immortal  "W.  G." 
The  jaunty  walk  and 
sprightly  toss  of  th6 
head  clearly  indi- 
cated that  his  com- 
panion was  the  in- 
comparable Arthur 
Shrewsbury.  Match-cards,  with  the  "  order 
of  going  in,"  had  been  printed  and  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  spectators  ;  so,  of  course, 
they  knew  who  the  players  were  and  when 
to  expect  them.  Few  among  the  good  folks  of 
Crackthorpe  had  seen  any  first  class  cricket. 

"  Now  we  shall  see  chaps  as  can  lake  a 
bit,"  declared  Mr.  Cask,  lapsing  into  the 
vernacular  in  his  excitement. 

"  Don't  you  make  a  mistake, "  answered 
"Mr.  Sykes,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  and 
w^ho  was  both  argumentative  and  patriotic. 
"  You  just  wait  a  bit.  Our  chaps  can  lake, 
too.  They've  never  played  young  Zacky 
Hirst's  bowling  before." 

"My  dear  Sykes,  Zacky  Hirst  has  never 
bowled  against  an  All  England  eleven 
until  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Higginbottom,  in  a 
tone  of  superiority. 

"Is  the  little  one  Shrewsbury,  Maud, 
dear  ? "  inquired  Kate,  as  the  batsmen 
passed  through  the  pavilion  gate  and 
marched  across  the  turf  towards  the  wickets. 

"I  suppose  so,   dear,"  answered    Maud, 


'•  Caught  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 

and  tumbled  him  up  the  steps   into  the 

pavilion." 


mi^ytue-^  •^■ 


looking  up  from  her  match-card.  "  But, 
from  what  I  remember,  I  thought  he  was  a 
bigger  man." 

"  It  is  clever  of  you.  You  seem  to  know 
such  a  lot  about  cricket." 

"  When  I  lived  in  London  I  saw  so  many 
good  matches,  and  I  had  a  brother  in  the 
Cambridge  Eleven." 

"It's  quite  romantic,"  sighed  poor,  in- 
significant Kate—"  you  knowing  Mr.  Point 
and   meeting 


him  here.  He  seemed  so 
delighted- 

"Now,  don't  be  silly,  Kate,"  interrupted 
Maud  tartly. 

"  I  wonder  he  doesn't  come  and  sit  with 
us,"  Kate  continued,  unabashed. 

"Why  should  he  .^ "  demanded  Maud 
scornfully,  though  the  very  same  thought 
was  in  her  mind  at  the  moment. 

"Well,  he  looked  as  if  he  would  come 
back  when  he  left  us,"  answered  Kate,  with 
marvellous  acilmen. 

"You  really  are  a  most  ridiculous  little 
thing,"  rephed  Maud, 
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The  match  was  about  to  begin.  Shrews- 
bury was  preparing  to  receive  the  first  over 
from  Zacky  Hirst.  The  famous  professional 
had  taken  up  an  aggressive  attitude,  with 
legs  wide  apart,  knees  bent,  and  bat  inclined 
in  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 
Zacky  felt; quite  nervous.  He  was  a  tall, 
angular  youth,  with  a  loose,  windmill  sort  of 
action.  The  ball  was  delivered,  the  batsman 
took  a  mighty  slog,  and  the  off  stump  flew 
out  of  the  ground.  Th6  spectators  were 
thunderstruck.  The  man  had  been  bowled 
first  ball. 

There  was  a  disappointed  groan.  So  much 
had  been  expected  from  the  great  Shrewsbury, 
and  few  of  the  Crackthorpe  folk  had  ever 
seen  him  bat  before.  But  the  feeling  was 
momentary.  No  one  in  the  world  is  more 
parochial — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  patriotic — 
than  the  Yorkshireman.  Local  pride  swelled 
in  every  breast,  and  there  was  a  burst  of 
cheering.  The  batsman  walked  away,  and 
Zacky  Hirst,  with  a  bashful  grin,  rubbed  his 
hands  in  the  sawdust. 

As  soon  as  the  pardonable  excitement  had 
died  down,  all  were  in  the  throes  of 
expectancy  once  more.  The  next  name  on 
the  card  was  one  to  conjure  with,  for 
Ranjitsinhji  was  going  in  now. 

There  was  a  long  w^ait.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  pavilion  door.  At  last  a 
figure  in  flannels  appeared.  It  ran  nimbly 
down  the  steps  and  through  the  gate  on  to 
the  field.  A  mighty  shout  went  up,  followed 
by  a  buzz  of  wonder.  The  batsman  was 
short  and  stout,  and  his  face  black  as  a 
nigger.  Then  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
W.  G.  Grace  was  seen .  racing  across  the 
ground  towards  the  new-comer.  He  reached 
him  before  he  had  walked  ten  yards,  caught 
.him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  tumbled 
him  up  the  steps  back  into  the  pavilion.  All 
was  consternation.  Wonder  was  depicted 
upon  every  face.  Three  minutes  passed 
before  Grace  appeared.  The  crowd  of 
members  in  the  pavilion  enclosure  pressed 
eagerly  around  him  as  he  made  his  way 
down  the  steps. 

"  Hi,  sir  !  I  say,  W.  G.,  what's  wrong  ?  " 
roared  Mr.  Higginbottom,  jumping  on  a 
form.  W.  G.  paused,  looking  hot  and 
excited. 

"  What's  wrong  ? "  he  answered,  in  a 
husky  voice.  "  Why,  that  fellow's  not 
Ranji  at  all  1  " 

"  Jerusalem  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cask. 

"  It's  his  cousin,"  roared  W.  G.,  "  the 
rival  claimant  to  the  throne.  He's  jealous 
of  Ranji,  that's  what  it  is,  and  he's  turned 


up  to  day  to  go  in  and  steal  his  innings. 
He's  always  doing  it  !  " 

And  the  big  man  glared  fiercely  around. 

"  That's  a  dashed  poor  joke ! "  cried 
Mr.  Sykes  indignantly.  "  Where  is  the 
little  demon  ?     I'll  go  and  hoof " 

"I've  thrown  him  over  the  boards 
myself,"  answered  Grace,  "  and  he  ran  down 
the  street  like  a  scalded  cock."  And  the 
champion  passed  through  the  gate  and 
strode  majestically  to  the  wickets  once 
more. 

A  few  minutes  later  another  batsman  was 
seen  descending  the  steps.  Ah,  here  he  was 
at  last — that  figure  so  beloved  by  the 
thousands  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
cricket.  The  handsome,  swarthy  face,  the 
slim,  lithe  form,  the  loose  silk  shirt.  Ranji, 
of  course,  and  no  other  ! 

"  The  poor  fellow  looks  quite  nervous," 
murmured  Kate.  "  I  expect  his  horrid  cousin 
has  quite  put  him  out.  I  hope  he  won't 
make  a  duck's  Qgg^ 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  answered  Maud 
quietly. 

In  truth,  Ranji  did  appear  nervous. 
Possibly  Grace  thought  so,  too,  for  he  walked 
towards  him  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
before  he  got  to  the  wickets. 

A  moment  later  consternation  reigned 
again,  for  Ranji  was  clean  bowled,  middle- 
stump,  and  by  Zacky  Hirst's  next  ball.  This 
time  the  crowd  forgot  to  cheer.  Hundreds 
of  them  had  come  to  see  Ranji  bat,  and  it 
seemed  like  throwing  good  money  into  the 
gutter. 

"  That  were  a  trial !  "  shouted  one  stalwart 
farmer  from  the  sixpenny  side,  and  this 
remark  excited  much  applause. 

"  It's  that  business  with  his  cousin  that's 
worried  him,"  observed  Mr.  Higginbottom, 
in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  It's  Zacky's  bowling  that's  worried  him 
more,"  retorted  the  self-opinionated  Sykes. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Ranji,  are  you  sure  you  were 
quite  ready  ? "  demanded  the  pushful 
Mr.  Cask,  as  the  batsman  walked  up  the 
pavilion  steps. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Ranji,  and 
elbowing  his  way  through  the  curious 
spectators  he  hurried  into  the  pavilion,  as 
though  ashamed  of  his  display.  Abel  was 
the  next  man,  and  the  little  professional 
looked,  as  usual,  fresh  as  paint  and  con- 
fident as  a  young  bantam.  But  he  might 
just  as  well  have  stayed  in  the  dressing-room, 
for  his  stumps  were  shattered  first  ball  by 
the  terrible  Zacky.  The  young  bowler  had 
performed  the  hat  trick  !    And  what  a  noble 
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list  of  victims  :  Shrewsbury,  Eaiijitsinhji, 
Abel  !  What  other  trundler  could  boast  the 
like  ?  In  spite  of  their  repeated  disappoint- 
ments the  spectators  were  obliged  to  cheer — 
as  only  a  Yorkshire  crowd  can  cheer. 

"  Maud,  dear,  don't  you  think  that  Abel 
is  very  like  Shrewsbury?"  asked  Kate,  as 
the  discomfited  little  batsman  returned 
from  the  wickets. 

"  Well,  they  say  he  modelled  his  style  after 
Shrew^sbury,''  answered  Maud.  ''  But,  beyond 
this,  I  never  saw  any  resemblance— until  to- 
day," she  added  with  a  smile. 

"  I  mean  in  face,"  said  Kate.  "  I  don't 
know  anything  about  style." 

Base  is  the  ingratitude  of  mankind. 
Zacky  Hirst  had  indeed  done  marvels  for  his 
side.  His  fancy  was  lightly  turning  to 
thoughts  of  a  public  testimonial.  When  he 
saw  Messrs.  Higginbottom,  Sykes,  and  Cask 
come  out  into  the  field  of  play  and  converse 
with  Captain  Bates  he  grew  still  more  hope- 
ful. When  they  called  him  to  them  it 
seemed  a  positive  certainty. 

"  Zacky,  my  lad,"  said  Higginbottom, 
addressing  the  young  bowler  sternly.  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  as  you're 
young,  but  you  must  stop  this,  you  know." 

"  Just  what  I  told  him  after  he .  bowled 
Ran  jit,"  cried  Bates,  in  a  passion. 

"  You're  a  bonny  captain,"  mumbled 
Zacky,  expectorating  sulkily.  "  Every  chap 
knows  that,  William  'Enery." 

"Don't  call  me  William  'Enery,  sir," 
shouted  Bates,  growing  purple. 

"  You  know  nowt  about  cricket,"  retorted 
Zacky,  who,  like  several  other  members  of 
the  team,  was  eager  for  mutiny  against  his 
captain. 

"  Order,  now,  please,  young  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Higginbottom  authoritatively,  for  Zacky 
was  in  his  employ.  "  We  can't  go  and  let 
you  bowl  out  all  the  All  Englanders  before 
iunch.     It  won't  do." 

"  It's  hard  lines  on  the  lad,"  broke  in 
Sykes.  "  But  business  is  business.  You  see, 
Zacky,  if  All  England's  all  out  before  lunch 
we'll  lose  a  thousand  sixpences  this 
afternoon." 

"  Besides  what  they'll  drink  on  t'ground," 
added  Cask,  who  did  the  refreshment 
catering. 

"  If  he  does  it  again,"  cried  Bates,  with  a 
vindictive  scowl,  "I'll  take  him  off  in  the 
middle  of  his  over  !  " 

"  Hullo !  this  must  be  A.  C.  Maclaren," 
exclaimed  Higginbottom,  as  suddenly  he 
became  conscious  that  a  new  batsman  had 
arrived. 


A  dark,  sweeping  moustache  and  a 
gorgeous  cap  and  sash  were  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  new  arrival. 

The  three  committee  men  retired  hastily 
to  the  pavilion,  the  sulky  Zacky  hurled  down 
a  couple  of  balls  rather  wide  on  the  off  side, 
which  Maclaren  did  not  attempt  to  play,  and 
"  Over  "  was  called. 

At  last  the  batsmen  made  a  stand.  There 
was  a  leg-bye  next  over,  and  then  W.  G.  was 
called  upon  to  face  the  redoubtable  Zacky. 
He  hit  him  for  a  couple  of  fours,  and  then 
lifted  him  out  of  the  ground.  The  bowler 
at  the  other  end,  who  was  one  of  Bates's 
clerks,  was  very  careful  what  he  did  with 
Maclaren,  and  Maclaren  seemed  rather 
puzzled  with  him  ;  but  as  the  balls  were  not 
straight,  no  harm  was  done.  It  was  poor 
Zacky  that  suffered.  W.  G.  was  terribly 
severe  on  him,  and  the  revengeful  Bates 
would  not  take  him  off.  The  spectators 
were  delighted  with  the  champion's  display. 
All  bowling  seemed  to  come  alike  to  him, 
and  he  made  no  less  than  three  drives  over 
the  palings — off  Zacky,  of  course. 

At  last,  when  the  score  was  forty-one,  he 
appeared  to  stumble  in  playing  one  from 
Bates's  clerk  and  hit  his  wicket.  Amidst 
general  sorrow  and  loud  applause,  he  retired 
with  thirty-eight  runs  to  his  credit.  Let  us 
follow  the  noble  Grace  into  the  pavilion  and 
accompany  him  up  the  narrow  staircase  into 
the  visitors'  dressing-room. 
,  "Great  Scott!"  he  cried,  tossing  his  hat 
into  the  corner,  and  addressing  the  only  other 
occupant — a  small  man  who  was  bending 
down  buckling  on  his  pads,  "  I've  never  been 
so  roasted  in  my  life.  Where's  the  hot 
water  ?  I  must  get  this  make-up  off  or  I 
shall  die  !  "  . 

"  How  were  you  out  ? "  grunted  the  other, 
with  his  head  between  his  knees. 

"  Knocked  my  wicket  down,"  answered 
the  champion.  "  I  couldn't  stand  this 
padding  any  longer.  I've  weight  enough  of 
my  own  to  carry." 

And  he  made  for  the  wash-basin. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  black  beard  was 
gone,  a  large  pillow  slipped  down  from 
beneath  his  shirt,  and  Jack,  for  Jack  it  was, 
sank  back  exhausted  on  the  form.  W.  G. 
had  vanished. 

The  truth  must  be  told  at  last.  After  the 
manner  of  King  Alfred,  Master  Jack  had 
entered  the  camp  of  his  political  opponents 
in  disguise  and  had  played  before  them. 

"You  were  grand  in  the  part.  W.  G. 
would  have  been  proud  of  your  imitation," 
said  the  other,  standing  up  with  legs  girded. 
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"  How  do  you  think  I  look  as  Tom  Emmett  ? " 
The  voice  was  the  voice  of  little  Billy  Lee — 
the  face  resembled  that  of  old  Eccles  in 
"  Caste." 

"  He'll  prosecute  you  for  libel,  if  he  gets 
to  know,"  answered  Jack,  fanning  himself 
with  a  pad.  "  They  could  see  your  nose 
from  the  pavilion  if  you  were  bathing  at 
Bramhall  Lane  on  a  fine  day.  It's  like  a 
fog-signal. 

'•  Who's  in  after  me  ? "  asked  Billy,  taking 
up  a  bat. 

"  Me,  of  course.  Where's  that  make- 
up box  ?  "  groaned  Jackv  "  I'll  have  to  play 
Tunnicliffe  in  a  beard,  worse  luck,  or  they'll 
recognise  me.  Off  you  go,  and  notch  a  run 
or  two  for  a  change.  The  bowling  is  piffle. 
Mark  is  simply  a  marvel  as  Archie  Maclaren, 
though  he  looks  as  much  like  Archie  as  my 
boot." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he's  had  a  straight  ball, 

or  else "  groaned  Billy.     "  Well,  I  hope 

we  shall  all  get  out  of  this  alive,  but  I've 
grave  doubts." 

"  Oh,  Smith  and  the  other  fellows  will  be 
here  in  half  an  hour,"  replied  Jack.  "  Then 
it'll  be  all  right ;  we'll  make  'em  all  up  in  no 
time.  You  nearly  gave  the  show  away  over 
the  Ranji  business." 

"  They'd  never  have  known,"  retorted 
Billy,  as  he  disappeared. 

He  soon  came  back  again.  There  was  a 
strange  want  of  variety  in  his  conception  of 
his  various  parts.  His  Shrewsbury  and  his 
Abel  had  only  received  one  ball — one  ball 
also  was  sufficient  for  his  Tom  Emmett. 
Zacky  Hirst  once  more  was  his  executioner. 

Jack  had  great  difficulty  in  scrambling  out 
within  reasonable  time  as  a  bearded  Tunni- 
cliffe, and  he  at  once  hit  Zacky  for  three. 
Then  Zacky,  with  his  third  ball,  dismissed 
Mark  as  Mr.  Archie  Maclaren. 

"  All  England  "  had  lost  six  of  their  best 
wickets  for  forty -four  runs,  and  there  w^as 
still  an  hour  before  the  interval.  The 
committee  in  the  pavilion  swore  volubly  to 
each  other — especially  Cask.  William  Henry 
Bates  in  the  field  approached  Zacky  Hirst 
and  remarked  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  Give  me 
that  ball."  But  Zacky,  more  mutinous  than 
ever,  appealed  to  the  umpire,  and  the  umpire, 
after  a  long  discussion  with  his  colleague, 
decided  that  Zacky  must  finish  his  over,  and 
Zacky,  now  thoroughly  unmanageable, 
bowled  Billy,  who  appeared  as  a  whiskered 
Haigh,  and  Mark,  who  came  out  as  a  bald- 
headed  Hunter,  with  his  two  last  balls.  Then 
Billy,  whose  performances  as  a  quick-change 
artist  rivalled  those  of  the  great  Maccabe, 


came  skipping  nimbly  to  the  wickets  as 
Briggs,  and  at  once  put  himself  on  good 
terms  with  the  crowd.  For  when  Tunnicliffe 
had  hit  a  single  which  would  have  been  a 
four  but  for  a  collision  with  the  umpire's 
shin,  he  got  the  bowling.  Two  terrific  tail 
cuts  after  the  ball  was  safe  in  the  wicket- 
keeper's  hands  created  roars  of  laughter. 
His  attempt  to  run  and  his  scramble  back 
again  for  a  stroke  straight  to  cover-point  was 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  when  finally 
with  a  huge  slog  to  leg  he  knocked  down 
his  wickets,  the  spectators  grew  hysterical. 

"  I  say,  Billy,"  said  Jack,  running  up  to  him 
as  he  was  retiring,  "  we're  all  out,  you  know." 

"  Eh,  how's  that  ?  "  demanded  Billy,  sotto 
voce,  "  We've  only  lost  nine  wickets.  You've 
got  to  go  in,  yet." 

"  How  the  deuce  can  I  go  in,  when  I'm 
in  already  ? "  answered  Jack.  "  I  must 
make  an  excuse  to  their  captain." 

"So  Tunnicliffe  marched  up  to  Captain 
Bates  and  gave  "  Mr.  Point's  compliments, 
but  Mr.  Point  was  feeling  unwell,  and  was 
very  sorry  he  could  not  bat." 

Thus  the  All  England  innings  came  to  an 
end  for  exactly  forty-five  runs.  Zacky 
Hirst  received  a  tremendous  ovation  from 
the  crowd,  and  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
pavilion. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  my  imitation 
of  Johnny  ? "  whispered  Billy  to  Jack,  as 
they  walked  back  together. 

"Capital,  old  chap,  only  you  didn't  hit 
'em,"  responded  his  friend.  "  You've  behaved 
like  a  hero  all  through.  And  Mark,  too,  is 
a  genius.  I  didn't  think  he'd  have  risen  to 
the  occasion  as  he  has  done." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  Mark  to  fail  us  at  a 
pinch  ?  "  answered  Billy. 

When  they  reached  the  dressing-room, 
they  found  Mark  struggling  to  remove  an 
obstinate  moustache. 

"There's  another  wire  for  you,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  And  the  reason  I  had  to  lock  the  door, 
sir,  was  to  keep  them  committee  gentlemen 
out." 

"  Confound     it !      and "     exclaimed 

Jack  volubly,  as  he  glanced  at  his  telegram. 
"  From  Smith,  of  course.  Listen  1  *  Line 
still  blocked.  Team  all  drunk  as  lords. 
Don't  expect  us.'  What  on  earth  shall  we 
do  ?  Smith  must  have  picked  up  a  boozy 
crew.     Confound  him  !  " 

"  Borrow  substitutes  to  field,  of  course," 
answered  Billy  readily. 

"Yes,  that's  simple.  But  what  excuse 
shall  we  make  ?  " 

''  If  I  might  be  so  bold,  sir,"  Mark  inter- 
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posed,  "  rd  tell  them  the  honest  truth, 
which  is  that  the  rest  of  the  team  are  all 
tight,  sir." 

"  Tight,  yes  ;  but  where  ? '' 

"  Why,  here,  sir,  of  course,  in  the  dressing- 
room.  And  as  they're  not  only  tight,  but 
dangerous,  I'd  tell  'em,  sir,  you've  had  to 
lock  'em  in." 

"  The  very  ticket,"  cried  Billy  ;  "  I'll  go 
and " 

'•  Steady  !  I'm  boss  of  this  show,"  Jack 
interrupted.  "  We  must  decide  who  are  to 
be  the  sober  ones.     It  would  look  better  for 


*'  When  W.  G.  Grace,  Ranjitsinhji  and  Briggs  interviewed  the  committee,  there 
was  a  stormy  scene." 

the  three  amateurs  to  go  out  and  field,  but 
Mark  has  to  play  both  Eanji  and  Maclaren, 
so  it  can't  be  done." 

He'd  better  appear  as  Ranji,"  said, Billy. 
"  It  suits  him  best.  I'll  stick  to  Johnny 
Briggs,  and  you,  of  course,  will  be  W.  G. 
again." 

"It's  an  infernal  make-up,"  answered 
Jack  ruefully. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  W.  G. 
Grace,  Ranjitsinhji  and  Briggs  interviewed 
the  committee,  there  was  a  stormy  scene. 

"Disgraceful !     I  could  see  the  men  were 


not  playing  in  |  their  true  form,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Higginbottom,  with  a  triumphant  look 
at  his  friend.  Sykes. 

"  Every  man  Jack  was  sober  when  he 
went  in    to    bat,    I'll    swear,"    said   Sykes. 

"  Zacky " 

"  They've  been  at  the  whisky,"  interrupted 
Briggs  in  an  awful  whisper.     "  And  of  all 

the  whisky  I've  ever " 

"  Cask,"  remarked  Mr.  Higginbottom 
sternly,  "  I'm  your  friend,  but  as  a  magistrate 
I  owe  a  duty  to  the  public." 

"  It's  sound  spirit,"  replied  poor  Cask, 
looking  very  uncomfortable  ;  "  though  maybe 
a  little  strong  to  them  as  aren't  used  to 
it." 

"Above  all  things,  gentlemen,  we  must 
avoid  a  scandal," 
saidW.G.  solemnly. 
"  The  reputation 
not  only  of  All 
England,  but  of 
Crackthorpe,  is  at 
stake.  I'll  promise 
you  I'll  lock  them 
in  the  room,  and 
they'll  sleep  it  off 
in  an  hour  or  two." 
"Well,  you'll 
want  eight  subs," 
William  Henry 
Bates  chimed  in. 
"  I'll  tell  some  of 
our  second  eleven 
to  change.  "  Zacky 
Hirst  will  do  for 
one.  He  .  goes  in 
last." 

"  I  consider  that 
Mr.  Point's  con- 
duct is  disgraceful," 
declared  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom, turning 
away  and  choosing 
his  daughter  and 
Maud,  who  were 
close  at  hand,  as  his  new  confidantes.     "  I'll 

be  bound  he's  as  bad  as " 

W.  G .  came  hurrying  after  him. 
"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  exclaimed 
earnestly,  "  that  Jack  Point  is  as  sober  as  a 
judge.  The  poor  chap  is  really  seedy." 
Then  he  glanced  at  Maud,  as  though  seeking 
sympathy. 

"  It  is  a  most  mysterious  illness,"  remarked 
that  young  lady  coldly. 

"You  are  right.  Miss  Crofton,"  echoed 
Higginbottom,  "  it's  a  most  mysterious 
illness." 
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"I  say,  Billy,"  whispered  Jack  to  his 
friend  a  few  moments  later,  "it's  beastly 
hard  lines,  but  Maud  seems  to  think  I'm 
tight.  Just  take  Jack  Point's  compliments, 
and  say  he's  sorry  he's  not  well  enough 
to  come  to  see  her,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  ....  Well,  how  did  she  take  it  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously,  when  his  messenger  returned. 

"  Like  a  blooming  icicle,"  answered  Billy 
cheerfully.  "Said  you  were  quite  right  to 
keep  quiet." 

"This  is  a  dashed  awkward  fix,"  said 
Jack  angrily.  And  he  felt  like  poor  David 
Garrick  in  that  wonderful  scene  which 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  has  so  often  shown 
us  on  the  stage. 

The  All  England  eleven — or,  rather,  Grace, 
Ranji,  Briggs,  and  their  eight  substitutes — 
had  now  to  take  the  field,  and  a  warm  time 
•  they  had  of  it.  Grace  was  the  only  man  of  the 
three  who  seemed  able  to  bowl,  and  Zacky 
Hirst — who  caught  out  Bates,  by  the  by,  with 
one  of  the  "  gallery  "  species — was  the  only 
one  of  the  substitutes  who  would  field,  so  the 
Crackthorpe  eleven  enjoyed  themselves.  It 
was  not  until  six  o'clock,  when  the  total  had 
reached  211,  that  Grace  got  his  tenth  wicket 
and  the  innings  came  to  an  end. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  said  Billy  to  Jack, 
as  they  neared  the  pavilion,  "  I  vote  we  do  a 
skoot.  Mark's  got  the  bags  downstairs,  so 
we'll  drive  off  without  changing." 

"  But  what  about  the  make-up  box  ?  " 

"Hang  it  all !  I'm  not  going  to  risk  being 
tarred  and  feathered  for  that." 

"  All  right,  old  man ;  but  just  take  another 
message  from  me  to  Maud  Orofton." 

Jack's  dog-cart  was  waiting  at  the  gate, 
and  the  three  "All  Englanders  "  in  the  bustle 
and  confusion  managed  to  dodge  the  com- 
mittee, and  pushed  their  way  through  the 
cheering  and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

"  Well,  what  did  Maud  say  ?  "  asked  Jack 
anxiously,  as  they  drove  off. 

"  Say  !  "  cried  Billy.  "  She  just  looked 
at  me  for  a  minute  and  said.  You  and  Jack 
ought  to  get  out  of  this  as  soon  as  possible. 
That's  my  advice,  Mr.  Lee.' " 

"  By  Jove  !  she's  twigged."  Jack  ex- 
claimed, delighted.  "  I'll  be  even  with  her 
when  we  meet,  for  pretending  she  hasn't." 

The  good  people  of  Crackthorpe  were  very 
proud,  naturally,  of  their  easy  triumph  over 
the  formidable  All  England  eleven,  and  the 
local  papers  contained  many  columns  about 
the  match.  This  enthusiasm  ended  rather 
abruptly  a  week  later,  when  the  Middletliorpe 
Oazette  appeared.    Between  the  neighbouring 


towns  of  Crackthorpe '  and  Middlethorpe 
there  had  always  beeiitbe  greatest  rivalry. 
So  the  Gazette  was  delighted  to  "  give  the 
show  away,"  and  its  headlines  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  most  pushful  Yankee 
journal.     Thus  : — 

THE  CLOWN  CRICKETERS. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  ALL  ENGLAND. 

The  Craclcpots  heat  Point's  Play-actors  and 
Take  the  Biscuit ! 

They  thought  they  were  playing  Mr.  Puint  and  All 

England,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Point  Single-hand! ! 

If  our  local  Theodore  Hook  had  not  carried   bo 

much  padding  he  might  have  won! !! 

INTERVIEW    WITH    ALDlKRMAN    HIGGIN- 
BOTTOM  !  !  !! 

Then  followed  a  humorous  description  of 
the  game. 

Billy  Lee  was  supposed  to  have  inspired 
this  effusion.'  After  its  appearance  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Jack  ventured  into  the 
town  of  Crackthorpe.  But  he  had  gone 
there  previously  to  meet  Maud  by  appoint- 
ment. "They  met  in  the  waiting-room  at  the 
railway  station.  Not  a  very  romantid  place, 
but  as  they  found  it  empty  it  was  all  right. 

"  Did  you  soon  find  us  oiit  ?  "  asked  Jack, 
after  they  had  roared  with  laughter  over  the 
events  of  the  match. 

"  Almost  at  once,"  replied  Maud.  "  You 
don't  imagine  I  could  mistake  little  Mr.  Lee 
for  Shrewsbury.  But  you  were  quite  good. 
It  was  only  through  the  business  about 
Ranji's  cousin  that  I  discovered  you.  I'm 
glad  your  real  team  did  not  turn  up.  It. 
was  much  better  fun  without  them." 

"  It  was  unkind  of  you  to  make  me 
believe  that  you  thought  I  was  tipsy." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  deserved  it  ?  " 

"  Then  you  only  did  it  to  tease  me  ?  " 

"Of  courfe;  what  other  object  could  I 
have  ?  " 

"  You  knew  it  would  tease  me  ?  " 

It  \yas  an  artful  question,  asked  abruptly, 
and  J^k  managed  to  catch  her  glance  at  the 
same  time.     She  could  not  help  blushing. 

"  Ah,  you  did  know  it  would  tease  me,"  he 
went  on.  "  For  you  must  know  how  much 
I  care  for  you." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Point " 

But  his  arm  had  stolen  around  her  waist, 
and  she  let  it  remain  there. 

Mr.  Higginbottom  has  a  new  grievance 
against  Jack.  He  had  never  dreamt  that 
there  could  be  any  possible  comparison 
between  a  poor  lady  companion  and  his  own 
dauc^hter. 


A   SWEET   GIRL  GRADUATE. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Hughes,  Gower  Street,  W. 


THROUGH    THE    THIAN    SHAN: 

SOME   IMPRESSIONS   OF   INNERMOST   ASIA.    ^ 
By  Captain  R.  P.  Cobbold.'^ 


BEFORE  leaving  Kasligar  in  January 
of  last  year  for  my  cold  journey 
northwards,  I  was  accorded  the 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  by  ite 
Taotai  or  Governor.  As  I  had  never  partaken 
of  a  Chinese  dinner,  I  was  naturally  anxious 
to  see  what  it  was  like,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gourmet  at  home  I  will  give  the 
carte  in  detail.  First  let  me  say  that  a 
Chinese  dinner  is  a  thing  to  go  to  hungry. 
I  therefore  presented  myself  to  the  Governor 


tup:  taotai,  on  govp:unor  of  kastigak. 


after  stoically  abstaining  from  all  food  during 
the  day.  Before  assigning  each  guest  his 
place  at  table,  the  Taotai  went  through  a 
little  ceremony  which  w^as  interesting  to  a 
stranger.  First  of  all  he  lifted  the  cup,  out 
of  which  the  guest  was  to  drink,  to  his  fore- 
head, and  then  in  turn  the  chopsticks  he 
was  to  use,  and,  lastly,  he  carefully  felt  the 
chair  he  was  to  sit  in,  and  made  certain  it 
was  firm  and  strong  ;  then  he  bowed  to  the 
guest.     After  he    had    gone    through   this 


*  Copyriglit,  1901,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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little  performance  to  each  person  bidden  to 
the  feast,  dinner  began.      ^ 

The  7nemc  was  extensive  and  of  great 
variety,  and  consisted  of  hors  (Tmnvres  of 
ham,  tongue,  pork,  pig's  liver,  ducks'  eggs 
(preserved  in  chalk),  sweetmeats  of  various 
kinds.  All  these  delicacies  were  cut  into 
small  squares  and  arranged  in  pyramids.  To 
these  ample  justice  was  done,  and  then 
dinner  was  served.  Sharks'  fins,  sweet 
onions,  fish  skins  and  onions,  sea  slugs,  lotus 
beans,  lotus  roots,  bam- 
boo shoots,  bamboo 
roots,  crackling  of  suck- 
ing pig,  celery  and  meat, 
liver  of  sucking  pig,  fat 
of  sucking  pig,  mush- 
rooms, pears  stuffed  with 
sweet  rice,  duck  fried 
in  batter,  meat  dump- 
lings, sweet  dumplings, 
and,  lastly,  rice,  with 
many  varieties  of  con- 
diments; these  followed 
each  other  in  quick 
succession,  and  I 
thought  an  end  would 
never  come.  Chinese 
wine,  resembling  sweet- 
ened rum,  and  another 
wine,  much  like  Bene- 
dictine, were  the  drinks, 
and  these  were  served 
hot ;  afterwards  came 
tea. 

But  even  the  longest 
dinner  will  have  an  end,  and  finally  I  left 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Governor  of 
Kashgar,  and  commenced  my  journey  to- 
wards the  frontier  the  next  day  with 
half  a  dozen  ponies  carrying  my  baggage, 
guns,  stores,  etc.,  and  I  and  my  Ladaki 
servant  Khalik  riding  two  more.  My  object 
was  to  cross  the  Thian  Shan  range  to  Viernoi, 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Semi- 
retch,  and  from  thence  an  excursion  into 
the  mountains  to  try  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
great  stag  of  those  parts,  which  I  believe  no 
Englishman  has  yet  secured.  If  the  snow 
should   prove   too   deep  in  the    nullahs,   I 
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decided  to  descend  the 
river  Illi  to  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Lake  Bal- 
kash,  and  there  to  hunt 
the  long-haired  tiger — 
at  least,  I  hoped  it  was 
the  long-haired  speci- 
men— in  the  jungles  of 
tall  grass  which  abound 
on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day 
when  I  started,  bright 
and  clear,  with  the  cold, 
exhilarating  air  peculiar 
to  the  desert,  for  Kash- 
gar  is  but  an  oasis  in 
the  great  deserts  of 
Turkestan.  About  five 
miles  from  the  city  I 
was  stopped  and  asked  for  my  passport,  but 
as  it  was  packed  up  in  my  baggage  it  could 
not  be  produced.  The  Kashgari,  however, 
insisted  on  my  stopping  and  having  some  tea 
whilst  he  reported  matters  to  a  Chinese  official. 
This  seemed  to  take  a  long  time,  so,  as  I 
considered  it  very  unnecessary  that  I  should 
be  bothered  for  my  passport  when  leaving  a 
town,  I  rode  on.  I  had  only  gone  a  couple 
of  miles,  when  the  man  again  appeared  and 
asked  for  my  name,  which  I  gave  him,  and 
he  then  departed — not  much  the  wiser,  I 
expect.  That  night  I  stayed  in  a  village 
twenty  miles  from  Kashgar,  and  got  a  first 
taste  of  the  cold  I  was  going  to  experience, 
as  the  mercury  sank  to  +5"  Fahr.  This 
was  the  last  village  I  saw  for  many  days,  and 
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I  soon  began  to  enter  tlie  first  low  and  bare 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  very  desolate 
and  uninteresting  the  country  was.  My  road 
lay  up  a  frozen  river  bed,  and  the  endless 
crossings  and  recrossings  on  the  slippery  ice 
were  very  trying  to  the  temper.  The  Kash- 
garis,  too,  whose  ponies  I  had  hired  for  my 
baggage,  had  loaded  the  animals  very  badly, 
and  the  various  articles  were  constantly 
slipping  round,  necessitating  reloading  and 
causing  much  delay. 

During  the  second  day's  march  we  were 
joined  by  three  merchants  of  Kashgar  who 
were  going  to  Yiernoi  to  sell  various  goods, 
hides,  walnuts,  cloth,  etc.,  which  had  pre- 
ceded them  on  camels  ;  these  men  kept  with 
me  for.  many  days,  and  very  good  fellows 
they  were. 
■'^  On  the  third  day 
■"'-  we  got  into  the 
country  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz, whose  tents 
were  everywhere  to 
be  seen  where  there 
was  any  vegetation 
for  their  sheep  to 
graze  on. 

The  further  north 
I  went,  the  higher 
became  tlie  moun- 
tains and  the  worse 
the  road  ;  always 
this  tiresome  frozen 
river  to  cross  and 
recross,  and  occa- 
sionally the  ice 
broke  and  alarmed 
both  rider  and 
pony,  but  fortu- 
3  D 
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nately  there  was  never  any  great  depth  of 
water.  All  along  the  road  were  quantities 
of  chikor — a  bird  very  similar  to  our 
French  partridge — more  than  I  have  ever 
seen  before,  and  remarkably  tame.  I  shot 
enough  daily  to  provide  for  my  dinner  and 
the  servants,  but  we  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  them  some  days  before  they  were 
tender  enough  to  eat.  On  the  fifth  day 
from  Kashgar  I  got  fairly  into  the  snow, 
the  track  being  good  though  frozen  hard. 
This  night  I  stopped  in  a  Kirghiz  arkoi 
some  two  miles  short  of  the  Turgat  Pass, 
which  is  the  first  pass  to,  be  crossed  and  is 
1 2,800  feet  high.  It  was  not  a  comfortable 
night  that  I  spent  here,  as  there  were  only 
two  arkois  for  some  ten  Kirghiz,  men, 
women,  and  children,  three  Kashgari  mer- 
chants, my  two  drivers,  two  servants  and 
myself — quite  a  nice  little  party  of  eighteen. 
I  don't  know  how  many  people  slept  in  my 
tent ;  there  seemed  to  be  one  common  bed, 
and  a  number  of  people  of  various  sexes  and 
nationalities  shared  it ;  however,  there  is 
plenty  of  air  in  an  arJwi,  and  numbers  are 
immaterial.  All  that  night  a  furious  wind 
raged  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
fell,  which  made  the  going  very  heavy. 
The  Turgat  Pass  was  an  easy  one,  and  then 
the  road  descended  and  crossed  the  frozen 
surface  of  Chadir  Kul,  a  large  lake  some 
thirty  miles  long  by  ten  wide.  Almost 
immediately  after 
crossing  the  lake 
the  road  ascended  a 
nullah  to  the  second 
pass,  the  Tash 
Rabat,  which  is 
13,000  feet  high. 
Ascending  the  pass 
I  saw  seven  ibex 
quite  close,  two 
with  fair  horns ; 
but  it  was  too  cold 
to  think  of  hand- 
ling a  rifle,  which, 
indeed,  was  miles 
behind  on.  a  pony. 
The  pass  was  very 
steep,  and  we  had 
to  drag  our  ponies 
up  most  of  the  way, 
whilst  one  of  the 
Kashgari  mer- 
chants' ponies  cre- 
ated a  diversion  by 
rolling  down  the 
side  of  the  ascent. 
On  the  top  the  wind 


was  blowing  a  gale  and  bitterly  cold  ;  we 
halted  a  short  while,  to  give  the  animals  a 
breather,  and  I  had  time  to  have  a  look 
round.  A  magnificent  panorama  of  snow 
mountains  was  to  be  seen,  range  after  range, 
in  all  quarters  of  the  compass  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach — nothing  but  snow.  The 
ground  to  a  sportsman's  eye  was  not  difficult 
at  all,  nothing  like  the  mountains  of  Kashmir 
or  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  was  too  cold  to  stay 
long  admiring  even  such  a  wonderful  scene 
as  this,  and  we  began  the  descent  at  once. 
This  was  the  worst  part  of  the  pass,  as  the 
frozen  snow  was  so  slippery  and  the  descent 
so  sheer  that  to  keep  one's  footing  was 
difficult.  The  ponies  did  much  better  than 
I  expected,  and  I  found  mine  very  useful, 
using  it  as  a  drag  with  a  long  rein.  At 
last  we  got  to  the  bottom,  only  to  find  we 
had  to  cross  an  equally  nasty  side  of  a  hill 
sloping  into  a  ravine,  which  I  liked  even 
less.  At  the  end  of  this,  however,  our 
difficulties  ceased,  and  we  got  into  the  bed 
of  a  stream  which  we  followed  down  to  Tash 
Kabat,  where  the  Russians  have  placed  some 
Kirghiz  to  accommodate  travellers.  On  the 
way  I  saw  four  ovis  poli  up  a  side  nullah, 
but  on  examining  them  through  the  glasses 
I  saw  they  were  small  heads  and  not  worth 
stopping  for.  It  was  a  long  day's  march, 
this  thirty  miles  or  more,  and  I  had  grave 
fears  for  the  baggage,  which  was  far  behind. 
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I  waited  and  waited,  hoping  every  minute  it 
would  arrive,  and  sent  out  Kirghiz  to  search, 
but  they  came  back  and  said  that  there  were 
no  signs,  though  they  had  ridden  ten  miles 
back.  The  next  morning  there  were  still  no 
tidings  of  the  baggage,  so  I  went  out  to  have 
a  look  round.  There  was  a  curious  old 
building  here,  said  to  have  been  built  by  one 
Akballa  Khan,  who  reigned  1,300  years  ago 
in  Kashgar,  and  whose  dominion  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Andijan  and  the  surround- 
ing countries.  The  Kirghiz  told  me  there 
were  numerous  other  buildings  of  a  similar 
sort  scattered  over  this  country;  all  were 
built  by  the  same  man,  not  as  forts  to  hold 
soldiers,  but  as  rest-houses  for  travellers  who 
might  gratefully  remember  him  in  their 
prayers  and  speed  his  soul  to  Paradise.  This 
building  was  a  very  extensive  one,  with  a 
regular  Gothic-looking  archway  and  a  lofty 
dome  in  the  centre.  It  contains  to  this 
day  some  forty  different  rooms,  a  few  in 
good  repair  and  of  massive  construction  in 
stone  and  mortar — such  a  building  as  I  have 
never  seen  before  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  of  a  type  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
Kirghiz  in  charge  here  had  a  fine  eagle, 
which  he  had  caught,  when  a  young  one,  in 
some  rocks  close  by  ;  he  had  tamed  it  and 
taught  it  to  kill  foxes  and  even  ibex,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  brought  him  an  annual  income 
of  fifty  roubles  from  the  sale  of  the  fox- 
skins.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  it  work, 
but  apparently  it  was  too  fat  and  would 
only  work  at  certain   seasons  of   the   year, 


when  it  was  kept  half 
starved  ;  he  would  not 
part  with  it  for  100 
roubles,  he  said,  which 
is  a  good  sum,  equal 
to  £10. 

At  midday  the  baggage 
arrived,  the  party  having 
spent  the  night  on  the 
top  of  the  pass  ;  luckily 
the  sky  was  overcast  and 
the  cold  not  so  excessive, 
otherwise  they  would 
have  come  off  badly.  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  all 
arrive  safely,  as  I  was 
getting  anxious  and 
feared  lest  the  men  and 
dogs  might  have  been 
frozen  to  death.  It  was 
too  late  to  go  on  now,  so 
I  stayed  here  all  day. 
Continuing  our  march 
on  the  following  day,  we 
found,  after  journeying  some  distance,  that 
the  road  left  the  mountains  and  descended 
on  a  snow-covered  plain  with  more  ranges 
of  mountains  rising  on  the  far  side.  Kirghiz 
tents  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  and 
countless  numbers  of  camels,  sheep,  etc., 
were  trying  to  get  a  livelihood  by  scraping 
away  the  snow  to  get  at  the  grass  under- 
neath. I  stayed  the  night  at  a  very  superior 
Kirghiz  house  constructed  of  mud  and  wood 
—the  latter  had  been  a  scarce  commodity  so 
far.  A  good  night's  rest  in  a  room  to  myself 
enabled  us  to  start  early  the  next  day  for 
Akbashi,  which  is  the  first  Eussian  post  on 
this  road.  The  valley  in  that  direction 
seemed  enveloped  in  mist,  which,  on  approach- 
ing, I  found  to  be  caused  by  a  large  river 
and  numerous  channels  of  warm  water.  On 
emerging  from  this  vapour  screen  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  settlement,  with  a  white 
building  in  the  foreground,  which  was  un- 
mistakably the  Custom-house. 

The  Russian  official  in  charge  of  the 
district  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  and  I  spent 
two  pleasant  days  with  him  and  his  wife,  wlio 
had  transformed  some  Kirghiz  and  their 
women  into  capital  domestic  servants,  the 
change  from  dirty  arkois  to  clean  rooms 
and  Uving  being  most  welcome.     Monsieur 

S ^   with  whom   I   stayed,   was   a  keen 

sportsman,  and  many  trophies  decorated  the 
walls  of  his  house,  among  them  the  head  and 
antlers  of  the  great  Thian  Shan  stag,  which 
to  me  looked  much  like  the  American  wapiti. 
He  told  me  they  were  pretty  nimierous  in 
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the   forests   wliich   cover   the   sides   of   tlie 
iQonii tains  visible  from  here. 

At  this  place  the  cold  was  excessive,  the 
mercury  registering  27""  below  zero,  at  wliich 
point  the  tube  burst,  so  that  it  was  probably 
much  more  ;  this  w^as  a  great,  irreparable  loss 
to  me,  and  I  had  now  to  do  without  a 
thermometer.  My  host  was  shortly  leaving 
for  Kashgar  to  arrange  with  the  Russian 
Consul-General  quartered  there  about  the 
construction  of  a  postal  road  from  Akbashi ; 
he  told  me  that  it  would  not  cost  his  Govern- 
ment anything,  as  the  Kirghiz  would  all 
subscribe,  according  to  their  means,  from 
one  to  a  hundred  roubles.  I  asked  several 
of  them  about  this,  and  they  told  me  they 
certainly  would  gladly  do  so,  as  a  good  road 
wliich  would  enable  them  to  get  about 
in  the  mountains,  and  to  take  their  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.,  for  sale  to  Kashgar,  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  them.  One  is  struck  by 
this  example — I  could  enumerate  many  others 
— of  the  good  use  the  Russians  make  of  the 
people  who  come  under  their  rule  ;  every- 
where I  have  been  the  natives  of  the  country 
seem  prosperous  and  well  contented,  and  the 
idea  that  some  people  seem  to  have,  that  the 
Russians  treat  their  people  harshly  and  are 
disliked,  is  an  entire  delusion.  I  should  say 
that  the  various  Asiatic  nations  under  Russian 
influence  like  their  masters  a  great  deal  better 
than  our  frontier  tribes  like  us,  but  they  also 
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know  they  can  take  no  liberties.  This  result 
has  been  mainly  brought  about  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  Russians  do  not  favour  the  policy 
of  sending  expeditions  merely  to  devastate 
the  district  and  then  depart  again.  Where 
they  go  they  stop,  and  this  is  the  way  to  deal 
with  Asiatic  people.  Since  they  have  occu- 
pied the  vast  tracts  of  Turkestan,  Ferghana, 
and  Bokhara,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  they  have  never  had  any  trouble  what- 
ever with  the  people,  and  consequently  are 
able  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  opening 
up  of  railways  and  roads  in  all  direction. 

Might  it  not  be  worth  the  attention  of 
our  Government  to  adopt  a  similar  policy, 
and  station  troops  in  chosen  positions 
throughout  the  length  of  our  frontier,  and 
then  run  some  light  railways  from  the  plains 
to  connect  the  garrisons  with  the  base,  instead 
of  leaving  isolated  detachments  exposed  to 
the  mercy  of  hordes  of  fanatics,  as  they 
have  recently  done  on  the  Samana  ?  If  this 
plan  were  adopted  we  should  avoid  these 
ever-recurring  and  costly  expeditions.  A 
certain  set  of  people  in  England,  who  have 
probably  never  set  foot  in  India,  and  certainly 
not  travelled  on  and  beyond  the  frontier, 
rail  against  the  expense  of  the  forward 
policy ;  but  it  is  the  backward  policy,  or, 
rather,  the  "  burn  village,  levy  fine,  and 
withdraw"  policy,  that  Asiatic  tribes  do 
not  understand,  and  regard  only  as  the  sign 
of  weakness  that  it  really  is. 
•" '""^  J'\  As  for  the  expense,  to  oc- 
cupy the  frontier  with  suitable 
positions  to  run  some  light 
railways  into  the  hills  (Lord 
Kitchener  can  do  it),  and  to 
disarm  the  tribes,  would  not 
have  cost  in  the  first  instance 
anything  like  the  sums  which 
are  spent  year  after  year  in 
frontier  expeditions.  Nor  is 
it  too  late  now.  Troops  have 
to  be  fed  and  paid,  it  should 
be  recollected,  wherever  they 
are,  be  it  in  the  plains  or  on 
the  hills  ;  and  many  of  the 
valleys,  Tirah,  Swat,  and  num- 
bers of  others,  contain  ample 
grain  and  rice  to  feed  the 
number  of  men  that  would  be 
required  if  the  tribes  were  first 
disarmed. 

A  distinguished  Russian  offi- 
cer to  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  on  the 
subject  said  he  would  guaran- 
tee that  with  10,000  Cossacks 
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he  would  so  thoroughly  pacify  our  frontier 
that  there  would  never  be  any  more  trouble, 
and,  further,  that  he  would  not  ask  for  any 
extraordinary  commissariat  and  transport 
arrangements — none  of  these  thousands  of 
camels,  mules,  and  ponies,  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  now  employing.  The  Cossacks 
would  have  to  feed  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  he  ventured  to  say  he  would 
guarantee  they  would  do  so  somehow,  l^y 
friend  may  have  understated  the  number  of 
men  it  would  require,  but  that  they  would 
do  their  work  thoroughly,  and  at  one-eighth 
the  cost  that  we  have,  I  have  little  doubt. 

But  to  leave  the  subject  of  politics.  I 
sent  back  from  Akbashi  the  ponies  that  had 
brought   us   from   Kashgar,   and    the   next 

day  1  said  good-bye  to  Monsieur  S and 

his  wife.  Eussians  are,  to  my  mind,  most 
charming  people  to  meet,  and  the  hospitality 
they  extend  to  the  wandering  Briton  is  a 
thing  to  be  gratefully  remembered  all  one's 
life.  From  Akbashi  to  Narin  is  twenty-five 
miles,  and  this  I  accomplished  in  sleighs. 
Here  there  is  a  larger  Kussian  settlement  and 
a  garrison  of  200  men.  The  Custom-house 
officer  placed  a  house  at  my  disposal  and 
supplied  me  with  all  tlie  necessaries  of  hfe. 
Later  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
ac(|uaintance  of  the  Commandant,  and  having 
a  look  at  the  troops,  with  the  appearance  of 
which  I  was  greatly  impressed.  A  fine,  stui'dy 


lot  of  men,  of  splendid  physique  and  hard 
as  nails,  they  live  on  black  bread  and 
weak  soup,  and  are  well  contented,  never 
having  been  accustomed  to  anything  better. 
When  one  comes  to  think  that  there  are 
4,000,000  Cossacks  of  a  similar  kind,  en 
retraite,  as  they  say — i.e.,  who  have  passed 
tlirough  the  ranks  and  returned  to  their 
peasant  occupations — and  that  these  men  have 
all  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  gun  and 
a  horse  since  childhood,  one  realises  that  it 
might  be  preferable  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  any  nation  rather  than  this  wonderful 
and  ever-extending  power.  Each  Cossack, 
it  nnist  be  remembered,  brings  his  own  pony 
with  him  to  the  ranks,  and  has  to  keep  it  up 
at  his  own  expense  during  his  service  with 
the  colours — the  Government  merely  feeds  it ; 
and  on  his  return  to  civil  hfe  he  still  has  to 
keep  up  a  pony  ready  for  service  at  any 
moment,  until  he  is  forty  years  of  age,  when 
he  leaves  the  Reserve. 

At  I^^arin,  which  is  a  pretty  little  place 
surrounded  with  mountains,  covered  with 
pine  forests,  I  engaged  three  carts  belonging 
to  Eussians  living  in  Yiernoi,  who  wished  to 
return  to  their  homes  ;  they  agreed  to  take 
me  there  for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  tlie 
regular  Government  postal  service,  and 
accordingly  we  made  a  bargain,  and  the  next 
day  started  in  sleighs  as  far  as  the  first  stage, 
wliere   they  had  left  their  carts.     Here   an 
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awning  was  rigged  up  out  of  mj  waterproof 
sheet  over  one  of  the  carts,  and  in  this  I 
continued  the  journey,  the  servants  and 
baggage  occupying  the  other  two. 

The  road  w^as  under  deep  snow  in  most 
places,  which  made  travelling  in  four-wheeled 
carts  most  laborious  work  ;  the  roughness  of 
the  road,  the  stones  sticking  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  deep  ruts  caused  a  most 
terrible  jolting.  The  cart  was  thrown  about 
like  a  ship  in  distress,  and  my  bones  ached 
so  that  I  cursed  the  day  when  I  had  engaged 
the  carts,  and  much  wished  I  had  continued 
my  journey  on  horseback,  which  would  have 
been  almost  as  quick,  as  on  several  days  we 
only  drove  one  stage.  All  the  way  are  post- 
houses,  which  are  obliged  to  provide  food 
and   lodging   for   persons  travelling  by  the 
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Government  carts.  As  I  w^as  journeying  under 
a  private  arrangement,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  confer  this  favour  upon  me,  though  in 
most  places  I  did  find  accommodation  at 
increased  rates.  The  second  day  from  Narin 
the  road  entered  a  defile,  which  in  the  spring 
and  summer  must  be  very  beautiful.  Pine 
forests  clothe  the  mountains  on  either  side 
down  to  the  road,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
fringe  the  sides  of  a  river  flowing  down 
from  the  Dolun  Pass,  which  I  crossed  the 
next  day.  The  defile  reminded  me  much  of 
Kashmir,  and  the  country  looked  extremely 
sporting.  I  am  sure  tliere  must  have  bfeen 
stags  in  some  of  the  branch  valleys  one 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  in  passing. 
Chikor  and  pigeons  were  in  great  numbers 
all  along  the  road,  but  though  I  scanned  the 


peaks   daily    in   the   hope   of    seeing   some 
game  worthy  of  a  bullet,  I  saw  nothing. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  Narin  the  road 
left  the  defile  and  descended  to  the  western 
corner  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul,  a  mighty  sheet  of 
ice  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  was  evening,  and  the  setting  sun 
showed  up  the  amphitheatre  of  snow 
mountains  in  the  east  and  south  in  a  variety 
of  beautiful  and  ever-changing  tints.  I 
stayed  that  night  at  the  house  of  a  Cossack, 
Dimitrioff  by  name,  who  was  away  at 
Yiernoi,  but  his  wife  and  daughters  enter- 
tained me  and  made  me  very  comfortable. 
There  were  only  two  rooms  in  the  house,  and 
the  inner  and  best  room  was  apportioned 
to  me,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  days 
I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  bed  to  sleep  on. 
The  family  appeared 
to  be  well-to-do  and 
owned  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  here ; 
they  offered  to  make 
arrangements  for  me 
to  stop  and  try  for 
stag  if  I  wished,  but 
I  decided  to  go  on. 
We  parted  with  much 
handshaking  all 
round,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  journey 
on  a  road  which  got 
w^orse  and  worse. 

In   the   afternoon 
a  great  wind  sprang 
up,    luckily    behind 
us,    and    threatened 
to    blow    down    the 
improvised   shelter 
over  the  cart ;  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  too,  and 
the  road  something  too  terrible  for  words.  The 
Eussians  seem  to  take  the  road  over  ups  and 
downs,  without  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  straight  line,  and  my  driver,  being  desirous 
of  making  up  for  lost  time,  availed  himself 
of  the  hurricane  raging  behind  us  by  driving 
at  full  speed  over  the  most  impossible  ground, 
the    cart    being    constantly   poised    at    an 
alarming  angle  on  two  wheels  and  hanging 
over  a  nasty  drop  into  a  river.     We  passed, 
also,  long  strings  of  some  hundreds  of  camels 
laden  with  grain  and  carts  with  quantities  of 
arrack,    or    neat    spirit,    on   their    w^ay    to 
Prejevaltz,  and  this  occasioned  much  delay. 
Sheep,   however,  of  which  many  were   en- 
countered, were  treated  with  scant  ceremony, 
the  cart  dashing  through  them  at  full  speed, 
and  those  that  did  not  get  out  of  the  way 
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must  have  come  off  badly.  In  the  same  way 
any  Kirghiz  who  blocked  the  road  got  the 
shaft  of  the  cart  full  on  the  flank  of  his 
pony,  much  to  the  delight  of  my  driver. 

That  night  the  post-house  was  full,  and  I 
had  to  be  content  with  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  family  of  the  Eussian  in  charge, 
who  removed  to  the  kitchen.  I  cannot  look 
back  with  pleasure  on  that  night,  as  in  a 
small  room  were  crowded  my  three  drivers, 
two  servants,  two  strangers,  my  two  dogs, 


and  myself— such  a  confusion  of  snores  and 
noises  of  all  kinds  I  never  remember  having 
heard  before.  I  waited  till  they  were  all 
asleep,  and  then  quietly  opened  the  door, 
for  I  dared  not  insist  on  its  being  opened 
before,  as  my  drivers  had  only  their  coats  to 
sleep  in,  and  would  not  have  been  pleased 
had  they  known  what  I  was  doing  ;  this 
enabled  me,  however,  to  sleep  in  a  more 
healthy  atmosphere,  and  did  not  appear  to 
affect  them. 
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On  the  following  day  we  left  the  main 
postal  road,  which  here  makes  a  detour  west- 
wards to  Tokmak,  thereby  avoiding  a  long 
pass,  and  went  straight  on,  descending  from 
the  mountains  to  a  wide  and  level  valley,  on 
the  far  side  of  which  we  stayed  the  night  at 
the  first  purely  Eussian  village  I  had  yet 
come  to.  Here  a  charming  old  couple  made 
me  much  at  home  and  gave  me  some  deli- 
cious bread  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season 
in  the  shape  of  new-laid  eggs  and  milk.  The 
cottage  was  much  like  an  English  farm 
cottage,  spotlessly  clean,  and  m  the  farmyard 
behind  were  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  farm 
stock  and  some  stacks  of  very  sweet-smelling 
hay. 

Eventually  we  reached  a  Kirghiz  mud 
house,  about  8  p.m.,  in  pitch  darkness. 
There  w^ere  the  usual  two  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  a  mass  of  people  were  sleeping,  and  in 
the  other  was  a  Toongani  merchant  who  was 
busy  praymg  hard  (the  Toonganis  are 
Chinese  Mussulmans  who  are  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  domi- 
nions). He  was  a  terribly  long  time  about 
it,  but  I  could  not  disturb  him.  My  dogs, 
however,  had  no  such  compunction,  and 
immediately  seized  on  his  prayer  carpet, 
whilst  he  was  standing  up  and  calling  on 
Allah,  thereby  preventing  him  from  kneeling 
down,  as  a  little  Chinese  dog  I  have 
resents  much  the  indignity  of  being  knelt  on. 
Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  induce  them 
to  budge,  and  he,  wisely  seeing  that  the  game 
was  up,  desisted.  Eventually  I  got  some 
dinner  and  put  my  bed  up.  The  Toongani 
departed  at  3  a.m.  on  his  journey,  which  I 
thought  was  unnecessarily  early  to  wake  me 
up  ;  but  he  was  a  very  pleasant  person,  and 
we  had  much  conversation  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  in  the  few  words  of 
Turki  that  I  have  managed  to  pick  up. 

The  following  day,  which  was  the  eighth 
from  leaving  Karin,  the  road,  much  to  my 
delight,  left  the  mountains  for  good    and 


entered  on  a  huge,  boundless  plain,  level  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  all  covered 
with  snow.  It  Iboked  like  a  great  frozen  sea. 
The  going  was  very  heavy  for  some  distance, 
but  improved  later  on,  and  for  the  last  ten 
miles  we  went  along  merrily,  arriving  at  a 
large  Russian  village  in  good  time. 

Here  apparently  there  was  a  fete  in  pro- 
gress, as  sleighs  were  dashing  about  in  all 
directions,  filled  with  young  men  and  girls 
and  adorned  with  flags  and  other  Christmas 
tree  decorations.  We  drove  into  the  yard  of 
a  house,  outside  which  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  collection  of  excited  people  ;  and, 
inquiring,  we  learned  there  had  been  a 
wedding  and  everyone  was  gloriously  drunk 
with  arrack.  A  crowd  of  some  twenty-five 
drunken  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
danced  and  sang  till  midnight.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant  singing  is  very  plaintive  and 
attractive,  but  you  can  have  too  much  ; 
so  at  midnight,  in  desperation,  Khalik  and 
I — he  with  many  strange  oaths  in  his  Ladaki 
tongue — cleared  the  house  and  I  got  to 
sleep. 

The  next  day,  January  26th,  was  the  end 
of  my  journey  for  the  time  being,  and 
making  an  early  start  we  got  on  to  the  main 
road  from  Tashkent  to  Yiernoi,  which  was 
level  and  rare  going. 

After  a  drive  of  thirty-six  miles  we  arrived 
in  Yiernoi,  having  accomplished  some  500 
miles  in  twenty  days,  and  very  glad  I  was  to 
have  finished  with  those  horrible  carts.  Re- 
sembling an  Indian  cantonment,  the  town 
itself  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  streets  lit 
up  with  oil  lamps,  and  a  large  bazaar  con- 
taining many  excellent  shops.  Here  we 
found  representatives  of  all  the  nationalities 
of  Asia — Russians,  Chinese,  Turks,  Tartars, 
Kalmuks,  Mongols,  Kirghiz,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Yiernoi  was  formerly 
a  much  finer  town,  and  all  the  Russian 
houses  were  built  of  brick  ;  but  in  1884  an 
earthquake  destroyed  the  place. 
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HEN  he  went 
on      tonr, 
Jen  kins, 
the    Joint 
Magistrate, 
took    his 
wife    into 
camp    with 
him.   Like- 
wise   his 
child.    The 
Collector 
who  was  his 
chief  didn't 
quite  like  it.     He  said  it  interfered  with  the 
activity  of  Jenkins's  movements,  and  he  had 
observed    that    Jenkins    often    halted    for 
several  days  at  places  where  there  was  noth- 
ing special  to  investigate.     He  failed,  how- 
ever, to  notice  that  these  halts  were  usually 
within  striking  distance  of  productive  snipe- 
grounds,  or  jungles  that  yielded  deer  or  even 
more  coveted   game.     Now,  Jenkins  was  a 
sportsman  as  well  as  a  Benedick,  while  his 
morose  superior  owned  neither  a  wife  nor  a 
gun.     But,  en  revanche,  he  was  very  strong 
on  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  had 
aspirations   towards  the   High  Court.     He 
would  have  been  surprised  and  horrified  had 
he  known  how  a  wife  in  camp  could  help, 
all  unconsciously,  to  turn  aside  the  current 
of  the  law,   as  it  is  the  purpose   of  this 
narrative  to  show.     He  was  undoubtedly  an 
able  man,  this  Collector,  and  conceived  that 
the  art  of  government  lay  in  the  elaboration 
of  rules  and  the  judicious  use  of  statistics. 
Such  men  gain  high  advancement  in  quiet 
times.     So  he  exacted  weekly  and  monthly 
returns  of  their  work  from  his  subordinates, 
and  he  had  taken  Jenkins  to  task  because 
the  percentage  of  convictions  out  of  the  cases 
he  had  decided  was  87*3,  whereas  the  district 
average  was  only  79*2.     To  which  Jenkins 
had   politely  replied   that  he   had   hitherto 
been   guided   only  by  the   evidence   in   his 
decisions,  but  that  henceforth  be  would  bear 
this  new  instruction  in  mind  when  forming 
his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  each  case,  and 
would  be  careful  to  convict  only  that  pro- 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Ward,  Lock   and  Co.,  in  the 
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portion  of  criminals  which  would  indicate  the 
highest  judicial  efficiency  on  his  part.  Which 
ingenious  fiction  kept  the  Collector  silent  for 
several  whole  months. 

But  he  lay  low  all  the  time,  ready  to  catch 
the  Joint  tripping.  For  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Jenkins  had  a  deplorable  way  of  putting 
justice  before  law,  which  had  endeared  him 
to  the  simple  people,  who  understood  the 
one  and  knew  nothing  about  the  other. 
The  Collector's  turn  for  transfer  to  a 
more  attractive  post  was  about  due,  and 
it  was  a  question  of  time  whether  he 
could  get  his  claws  into  Jenkins  for  some 
departure  from  prescribed  procedure  before 
he  moved  up. 

Meanwhile  he  asserted  his  authority  by 
refusing,  on  some  obvious  pretext,  to  let  the 
Jenkinses  have  that  spare  tent  which  Mrs, 
Jenkins  had  found  so  convenient  last  season. 
This  little  meanness,  however,  didn't  keep 
her  in  the  station  when  the  pleasant  cold 
weather  drew  on,  and  the  smoke  began  to 
lie  in  layers  on  the  evening  horizon,  and  the 
tents  were  dragged  out  of  the  store-room, 
and  the  guns  looked  up,  and  the  camels  hired, 
and  Jenkins  started  off  to  make  the  round 
of  his  division,  and  administer  under  the 
village  tree  the  nearest  approach  to  justice 
which  he  found  consistent  with  the  codes 
and  circulars  that  the  Collector  loved  and 
reverenced. 

So  it  befell  that  the  Jenkins  camp  was 
pitched  in  a  nice  open  grove,  and  the  Joint 
one  late  afternoon  was  administering  justice 
in  a  canvas  court  in  one  corner  of  it,  while 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Evie,  aged  six,  were  lodged 
in  their  little  tent  some  way  back  among  the 
trees. 

'* What's  the  next  case?"  said  The 
Presence  rather  crossly.  For  it  was  warm. 
Indeed,  The  Presence  (whisper  it  not  in  the 
High  Court)  was  in  its  shirt-sleeves,  and 
had  been  hard  at  work  since  breakfast,  and 
been  compelled  to  give  up  a  cherished  project 
of  inspecting  an  adjacent  lake  whereon  wild. ' 
ducks  descended  in  whizzing  flights  at  sunset. 
Now  it  looked  doubtful  if  it  would  even  get 
time  for  its  afternoon  tea.  These  things 
make  even  Presences  cross. 

"  Majesty,"  said  the  patient  Munshi,  "  it 
is  a  case  of  kidnapping  and  personation." 
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"  On     this     poor, 

happy  little  home 

a  thunderbolt  had 

fallen." 


A  groan  from  The  Presence.  Kidnapping 
cases  are  apt  to  be  tedious. 

"My  lord,"  suggested  the  crafty  clerk, 
"  it  can  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"No,"  said  Jenkins  decisively.  "That 
would  be  hard  on  the  witnesses  who  can  get 
no  accommodation  here.  Besides,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  get  to  the  ducks.  Produce  the  police 
papers  and  let  me  hear  what  it  is  about." 

The  Munshi  fished  out  a  bundle  of  hiero- 
glyphics on  flimsy  yellow  paper  and  proceeded 
to  intone  the  contents — swaying  his  body 
with  the  rhythm  as  he  read. 

The  report  set  forth  how  a  gang  of 
ingenious  swindlers  had  for  years  carried  on 
a  thriving  business  in  manufacturing  brides 
for  high-caste  bridegrooms  who  could  not 
afford  an  expensive  wedding.  It  was  a  trade 
that  would  not  flourish  in  any  country  where 
people  choose  tlieir  own  wives,  or  are  not 
married  till  they  reach  years  of  discretion. 
But  it  did  very  well   among   Hindus,  who 


are   wedded   any   time    after    they   are   weaned. 
The  firm  dealt  almost   exclusively  in  brides  of 
under   ten   years,  and   the  younger   the   better. 
Some  of  the  little  girls  they  stole,  and  some  they 
bought   cheap,   and    some    they   even   recruited 
from  the  families  of  their  confederates,     xlll  of 
them  were   children  of   low 
I         caste  or  no  caste,  or  child- 
widows  and  therefore  of  no 
market  value.     Tlie  gang  in- 
cluded   some    Eajputs    and 
Brahmans    of     good     social 
standing,   and   it   was    their 
function  to  keep  the  children 
till  tluy  had  forgotten  tlieir 
past  or  had  been  trained  to 
conceal  it.     Then  a  bargain 
was  made  with  some  neces- 
sitous   caste  -  fellow    who 
wanted  a  cheap  wife,  and 
was  content  to   believe 
the      plausible      story 
under  which  her  true 
origin  was  concealed. 
So    the    scavenger's 
-.  daughter  would   be- 
come    one     of     the 
twice-born  castes, 
and     a     mother    of 
priests  or  warriors. 

At  last  a  woman's 
jealousy  had  given 
away  the  whole  or- 
ganisation, and  the 
police  had  swooped 
on  the  gang  and 
produced    them    for 


trial,  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  faked-up  wives 
and  swindled  husbands  to  testify  against  them. 
The  witnesses  were  called  and  the  same 
miserable  story  was  repeated  to  the  weary 
Joint  in  half  a  dozen  difPerent  aspects.  Each, 
a  sordid  history  of  greed  and  cunning  and 
folly — human  beings  sold  and  bought  like 
sheep,  and  marriages  that  shamed  the  story 
of  Eden. 

"  I  think  that  is  enough,"  said  Jenkins, 
at  last. 

"  There  is  just  one  case  more,"  said  the 
police  inspector,  who  acted  as  public  prose- 
cutor ;  "  it  is  a  strong  one,  but  the  witnesses 
have  not  yet  been  summoned.  We  are 
prosecuting  the  girl.  She  shared  in  the 
fraud  and  has  confessed.  Her  statement 
and  the  man's  might  be  taken,  if  your  honour 
pleases." 

"  Call  Bulwunt  Sing." 

He  came  forward  with  slow  step.  A 
Eajput  of  high  caste,  with  all  the  marks  of 
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breeding  in  his  tall  figure  and  his  fine  aquiline 
features,  and  of  poverty  in  his* humble  dress, 
his  gaunt  frame,  and  the  deep  lines  in  his 
kind  and  patient  face.  There  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  air  of  grief  and  despondency 
that  sat  on  the  stooping  shoulders  and  the 
bowed  grey  head.  The  story  was  as  sad  as 
the  man.  He  had  been  left  a  widower 
without  a  child.  When  he  was  a  younger 
man  his  family  had  urged  him  to  marry 
another  wife — for  a  sonless  Hindu  has  a 
black  prospect  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
No  son  to  take  over  his  burden  of  toil,  to 
light  his  funeral  pyre,  or  offer  the  annual 
sacrifice  to  his  soul  and  deliver  it  from  the 
hell  called  Put,  where  the  sonless  must  abide. 
Even  his  wife  had  pressed  him  to   bring  a 


rival  to  the  house.  But  he  had  refused  with 
loving  fidelity  while  she  lived.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  when  she  died,  and  alone  in  the 
world.  Times  had  gone  hard  with  him,  and 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense  that  the 
ruinous  practice  of  his  race  imposes  on  a 
formal  marriage.  One  of  the  gang,  a  distant 
connection  of  his  family,  had  offered  to  find 
him  a  wife — the  daughter,  he  said,  of  people 
of  equal  caste  with  his  own,  but  so  impoverised 
that  they  would  accept  a  very  slender  dower. 
Suspecting  nothing,  he  went  to  the  village 
moneylender  and,  pledging  his  few  remaining 
acres,  raised  the  money  that  was  demanded. 

The  girl  was  indeed  a  Rajput  of  the  right 
caste,  but,  married  in  infancy,  had  been  left 
a  widow  while  lier  husband  was  still  a  little 
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child.  The  cruel  custom  of  her  class  con- 
demned her  to  a  life  of  enforced  and  despised 
widowhood — a  drudge  and  a  hutt  for  the 
more  fortunate  mothers  of  children.  She 
was  tutored  in  her  new  part,  and  cheerfully 
accepted  it,  as  she  would  have  accepted  any 
alternative— even  death  in  the  village  well. 
So  Bulwunt  Sing  took  her  to  his  home,  a 
budding  girl,  and  there  in  the  comfort  and 
protection  of  a  kindly  heart  she  forgot  the 
bitter  past.  A  few  years  later  the  crown  of 
happiness  had  come  to  both,  for  she  bore  to 
Bulwunt  Sing  the  son  for  whom  his  heart 
had  yearned  many  a  weary  year.  The  Sirkar, 
too,  made  a  canal  through  his  village,  and 
with  its  water  his  fields  yielded  so  abundantly 
that  he  paid  off  his  most  pressing  debts  and 
hung  a  slender  gold  bangle  on  the  arm  of  his 
child's  mother. 

On  this  poor,  happy  httle  home  a  thunder- 
bolt had  fallen.  Two  days  before,  Bulwunt 
Sing  had  been  ordered  to  appear  at  the  nearest 
police-station  with  his  wife,  and  there  he 
had  learned  the  whole  bitter  truth.  He  had 
been  deceived  even  by  her.  Full  well  he 
knew  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
a  public  exposure.  He  would  be  excluded 
from  his  caste — a  lingering  social  death,  and 
the  boy,  who  was  his  pride  and  hope,  would 
share  his  fate.  He  had  begged  the  police- 
officer  to  let  the  matter  drop.  He  was 
ready  to  forgive  the  wretched  girl,  whose 
happiness  w^as  now  bound  up  in  his  own,  and 
to  conceal  his  shame  from  his  brotherhood 
and  neighbours.  If  the  matter  came  to 
court,  concealment  would  be  impossible — for 
her  a  prison,  and  for  him  and  his  son  an 
outcast's  miserable  life.  It  was  curious  that 
even  at  that  bitter  moment  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  blame  the  perverse  social  laws 
which  wrought  such  cruel  wrong  to  him  and 
his.  He  accepted  them  as  he  accepted  the 
pitiless  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  flood  that 
swept  away  his  crops— something  he  might 
try  to  evade,  but  need  not  dream  of  altering. 
Indeed,  he  would  not  alter  them  if  he  could. 
Had  his  case  been  another's,  and  had  he  sat 
in  the  caste  council  with  his  fellows  to  judge 
it,  his  vote  would  have  gone  with  theirs  to 
condemn  the  innocent  victims  of  a  misfortune 
which  might  have  befallen  any  of  them. 
Much  water  will  flow  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  sea  before  the  slow-moving  forces, 
that  reach  even  Orientals,  have  purified 
that  queer  mixture  of  barbarity  and  bene- 
volence that  makes  up  the  social  code  of  the 
Hindu. 

All  this  Jenkins  slowly  and  patiently 
gathered  from  the  unwilling  witness. 


"  Anything  more  to  say,  Bulwunt  Sing  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  sahib — I  am  an  old  man,  and 
to-morrow  or  to-day,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
I  have  done  no  wrong,  but  let  me  suffer. 
She  of  the  house  is  young,  and  the  women- 
folk know  nothing  of  laws.  And  there  is 
the  child — who  will  tend  him  if  his  mother 
is  taken  away  ?  Send  us  across  the  black 
water,  but  send  us  altogether.  Incarnation  of 
Justice,  that  is  all." 

Then  came  the  poor  child-mother.  The 
same  cloak  of  clean  white  cotton  cloth  that 
shrouded  her  covered  the  small  son  that 
cowered  in  her  arms  under  its  thin  shelter,  in 
terror  of  the  white  man  and  the  crowd  round 
about  him.  Two  fat  brown  legs  hung  out 
and  answered  with  a  kick  to  the  convulsive 
clutch  with  which  the  startled  mother  grasped 
him  when  the  sahib  spoke.  In  a  low  voice, 
broken  by  tears,  she  told  the  story  of  the 
wrongs  she  had  suffered  and  done.  No  need 
to  repeat  it. 

The  inspector  smiled  with  satisfaction 
while  she  admitted  her  share  in  the  deception 
— seeking  in  a  blind  way  to  take  all  the 
blame  on  herself,  lest  any  evil  might,  through 
her,  befall  the  other  two.  No  box  of  precious 
ointment  was  hers  to  offer,  but  a  sacrifice  of 
tears  that  might  wash  white  a  blacker  sin 
than  her  paltry  transgression. 

"  The  father  of  Zahm,"  she  said — for  no 
Hindu  wife  must  speak  her  husband's  name 
while  he  lives — "  is  blameless— he  knew 
nothing.  They  told  me  what  I  should  say, 
and  they  threatened  to  beat  me,  and  I  said  it. 
I  deceived  him,  and  he — he — was  very  good 
to  me." 

And  here  the  voice  faltered  and  broke  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  little  Zalim,  under  the 
cloak,  answered  with  a  sympathetic  wail. 

"  It  will  go  to  the  Sessions  Court,"  said 
the  inspector  to  himself,  "  and  I  shall  gain 
credit,  for  the  judge-sahib  will  see  that  the 
confession  is  true.  These  women  are  fools 
—  she  had  only  to  deny,  and  we  had  no  good 
proof  against  her." 

In  all  that  crowd  the  pathos  of  the  story 
appealed  to  the  listening  Englishman  alone. 
Unblinded  by  laws  which,  to  the  others,  had 
supplanted  natural  feeling,  he  could  see  with 
clear  vision  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong. 
What  the  woman  had  done  seemed  so  little, 
and  what  she  had  suffered  seemed  so  much, 
and  before  her  still  a  life  of  hopeless  misery, 
with  just  enough  happiness  in  the  past  to 
reveal  its  wretchedness.  Beyond  that,  two 
innocent  lives  wrecked  and  a  home  broken 
up  for  ever.  And  what  was  it  all  for  ? 
What  sin   had  these  people  committed  that 
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'*  He  had  a  child  in  his  arms  and  a  Avoman  walked  behind  him/ 


offended  against  the  moral  code  ?  A  man 
had,  in  ignorance,  married  a  widow  and 
violated  a  law  of  caste.  A  broken,  timid  girl 
had  allowed  him  to  do  it,  and  lent  herself  to 
the  deception.  A  child  had  committed  the 
offence  of  being  born.  So  all  three  must 
suffer  in  the  interest  of  the  man,  who  would 


be  ruined  by  his  vindication,  and  of  the 
community,  whose  own  heartless  law  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble. 

Still,  the  law  was  clear,  and  Jenkins  was 
there  to  administer  it.  A  fraud  had  been 
committed,  and  the  woman  had  joined  in  it. 
The  Codes  provide  that  people  who  join  in 
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fraud  are  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  and 
magistrates  are  kept  to  punish  them. 

"  It  is  not  our  business,"  the  Collector  had 
more  than  once  laid  down  with  severity,  "  to 
make  or  def  j  the  law.  How  many  of  us  are 
wiser  than  it  ?  " 

So  to  prison  the  poor  little  mother  must 
go,  and  a  worse  degradation  must  fall  on  her 
child  and  its  father,  the  innocent  victims  of 
Western  law  and  Eastern  justice. 

"It  is  a  beastly  shame,"  said  Jenkins 
inwardly  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be 
helped.  The  Collector  is  after  me,  and  he  is 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  Sonje  of  his  toadies  will 
let  him  know.  But  it  goes  against  the 
grain.     I  wish  he  had  the  job  himself." 

While  he  pondered,  silence  lay  on  the 
court,  and  a  woman's  sobs  and  a  child's  wail 
came  from  the  mango  shade  where  the 
prisoners  sat. 

Jeevan  Sing,  the  orderly,  took  advantage 
of  this  pause  in  the  proceedings  to  deliver  a 


"  The  mem-sahib  sends  word  that  tea  is 
ready  in  the  other  tent." 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  the 
harassed  Joint.  "  Let  the  people  go  and 
have  a  drink  at  the  well."  And  he  went  off 
with  his  heart  rather  full ;  for  this  young 
man  had  his  weak  points. 

As  he  moved  slowly  across  under  the  trees 
from  his  office-tent,  two  ruddy  little  legs 
rushed  to  meet  him,  and  two  little  white  arms 
were  extended,  and  a  rosy  little  mouth  said, 
"  Daddy  !  Daddy  !  take  me  up  and  carry  me 
in  to  tea  on  your  shoulder."  And  a  smiling 
face  looked  out  a  welcome  for  him  from 
beneath  the  uplifted  screen  that  served  as  a 
door  to  the  dwelling-tent. 

With  a  sudden  resolution  he  put  down  the 
child  with  a  kiss. 

"  Run  in,  Evie  ;  tell  mother  I  have  some- 
thing which  must  be  done.  I  cannot  come 
to  you  and  her  till  it  is  done." 

As  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  back 
he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  By  Heaven  ! 
I'll  do  such  justice  as  these  people  under- 
stand, if  I  do  it  for  the  last  time." 

He  took  Bulwunt  Sing  aside  beyond  ear- 
shot of  the  others. 

"  Bulwunt  Sing,  I,  too,  am  a  husband  and 
a  father,  as  you  are.  Look  me  in  the  face 
and  speak  as  one  man  to  another  who  wishes 
him  w^ell.  Have  the  people  of  your  village 
heard  this  thing  ?  " 

"  No,  sahib  ;  none  knows  it.  The  messenger 
came  at  dawn  and  said  we  were  wanted.  He 
was  a  rustic  and  knew  not  wherefore." 

"  Then  take  a  friend's  counsel.     See  that 


none  ever  knows.  I  will  release  you  and 
yours,  and  I  will  send  you  back  to  tell  them 
what  story  you  please  to  explain  your  absence. 
It  may  be  that  the  Great  Sahib  may  send  for 
you,  for  our  law  is  a  hard  one,  even  as  yours 
is.  But  I  will  not  cause  evil  to  approach 
you.  You,  too,  must  forgive  the  one  of  your 
house  who  has  done  a  wrong.  So  your  home 
shall  stand  and  you  shall  keep  your  place  in 
your  brotherhood,  and  your  son  shall  take  it 
when  you  have  gone." 

"  Incarnation  of  Justice,"  said  the  Eajput, 
with  a  low  reverence,  "  it  is  the  word  of  a 
wise  ruler.  I  will  do  as  the  Protector  of  the 
Poor  has  ordered.  May  the  English  Raj 
endure  for  ever  !  " 

A  few  tears  trickled  silently  down  the  fur- 
rowed cheeks  as  he  walked  quietly  away  towards 
the  mango  tree,  and  Jenkins,  who  knew  their 
ways,  knew  well  that  the  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude,  though  no  word  of  it  was  spoken. 
He  knew,  too,  that  if  there  again  was  trouble 
in  the  land,  there  was  one  man  more  who 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  the  white  rulers. 

The  inspector  accepted  it  as  one  of  the 
inexplicable  eccentricities  of  these  sahibs 
when  Jenkins  took  his  seat  again  and  said 
that  the  case  against  Bulwunt  Sing's  wife 
had  failed,  and  she  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
charged and  made  over  to  her  husband. 
Jenkins  forgot  all  about  his  tea.  He  lighted 
a  cheroot  and  went  on  with  the  business  of 
the  court  till  darkness  put  a  stop  to  work. 
Before  the  sun  set  he  saw  a  man  with  head 
erect  and  firm  step  striding  off  in  the  distance 
down  the  white  road.  He  had  a  child  in  his 
arms  and  a  woman  walked  behind  him. 

That  evening  his  wdfe  said — 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  over  to  tea,  dear  ? 
Evie  was  so  disappointed  when  you  turned 
back.  Then  such  a  queer  thing  happened. 
A  tall  old  man  and  a  girl  with  a  baby  came 
and  waited  outside  our  tent,  and  when  we 
came  out  they  asked  leave  to  touch  my  feet 
and  Evie's,  and  they  made  the  little  baby  do 
the  same,  and  then  they  all  went  away  and 
didn't  ask  for  anything." 

At  that  moment  the  orderly  again  inter- 
posed. 

"  My  lord,  the  coolie  has  come  with  the 
vegetables  from  the  station,  and  he  has 
brought  this  letter  also."  He  handed  a  large 
official  envelope  to  the  Joint. 

Jenkins  opened  it  and  cried  with  a  shout 
that  distinctly  lowered  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  impassive  Jeevan  Sing. 

"  By  Jove !  here's  good  news.  The  Collector 
has  been  transferred  as  judge  to  Ramnugger, 
and  I  am  to  be  Collector  here  in  his  place." 
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K  (noticing  broken  knee) :  I  observe  there  is  a  scar  on  the  left-hand  knee. 

:  Scar,  sir !     'Scuse,  me,  sir,  that's  no  scar  ;  it's  a  birthmark  ;  his  mother  had  two  of  'em. 
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A    BALL    DRE5S. 

Scene  :  A  hall-room,  A  young  girl,  wearing  a 
white  dress  and  blue  bows,  is  discovered 
sitting  behind  a  palm. 

Wlien  the  lualtz  is  half  over,  a  spic-and-span, 

bored-looking  young  man  advances  to  her. 

Man    (luho    has    only    kept    his     engagement 

because  his  hostess  ivas  going  to  send  him  down  to 

supper  with  a  dull  dowager) :  Our  dance,  I  believe  ? 

Girl  {shyly,  looking  first  at  him  and  then  at 

her  programme)  :  Oh,  is  it  ? 

{She  stands  up.    He  whirls  her  once  round 
the  room,  and  then  deposits  her  abruptly  on 
a  seat,  and  flings  himself  beside  her  without 
looking  at  her.) 
Man  :  Shall  we  sit  it  out  here  ? 
Girl  {in  a  disappointed  tone,  which  he  ignores)  : 
Oh,  yes,  certainly-— if  you  like. 

Man  {drawling) :  Waltzing  is  so  boring  in  tliis 
hot  weather,  and  everybody  seems  to  be  dancing 
so  badly  to-night.     I'm  sure  you  don't  mind. 

Girl  {with  a  shy  laugh):  Ob,  I  do  like 
dancing  !  But  I  dare  say—I'm  sure  I  don't  dance 
very  well. 

Man  {patronisingly) ;  Oh,  not  at  all.  It  isn't 
all  your  fault;  other  people  jostle.  We'll  have 
another  turn  in  a  minute. 

Girl  {hurriedly) :   I  don't  want  to  dance  any 
more  just  now.     I'd  rather  sit  and  watch  them— - 
besides,  the  waltz  is  just  over. 
Man  {languidly):  No,  really?  {luith  a  fatuous 


laugh).  Do  you  know,  I  was  just  looking  forward 
to  a  few  quiet  moments !  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  keep  it  up  next  time ;  because  it  is  with  a  girl 
— well,  with  a  girl  whom  I  must  keep  it  up  with — 
if  she  wants  to ;  and  she  is  only  just  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  so  she's  sure  to  want  to !  They 
always  do!  One  really  has  to  be  nasty  some- 
times, or  they'd  kill  one !  {takes  her  fan  off  her  lap 
and  fans  himself  lazily  with  his  eyes  closed).  Oh, 
no,  don't  say  the  waltz  is  over  yet,  it's  only  just 
begun ! 

Girl  {irritated  by  his  manner  and  plucking  up 
courage) :  Yes,  but  you  didn't  come  till  it  was 
half  over. 

Man  {sleepily) :  No,  really  ?  You  don't  say  so  ! 
Well,  you  know,  it's  simply  impossible  to  find 
girls  if  they  don't  look  out  for  one !  They  ought 
to  keep  in  the  same  place  where  they  were  when 
one  booked  their  dance.  Ton  ray  word,  they 
ought  1  I  always  tell  my  sisters  so.  You'll 
excuse  my  saying  so,  but  it  really  is  the  girls'  own 
fault,  'pon  my  soul  it  is. 

Girl  {rather  annoyed,  but  still  good-tempefed)  : 
I  dare  say  it  is.  I  often  wonder  how  men 
recognise  girls  at  dances. 

Man:  Well  {confidentially),  do  you  know,  I'll 
tell  you  a  thing ;  they  donH  I  {sniggering  at  his 
own  wit).  No,  'pon  my  soul  they  don't  1  How 
is  a  fellow  to  recognise  a  girl  he  only  looks  at  for 
a  minute — I  mean,  unless  she's  pretty  or  notice- 
able in  some  way  or  another  ? 
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Magistrate  :   Why  did  you  steal  this  gentleman's 


Girl  (dunt.hfouiided) :  But  what  do  you  do, 
then  ? 

Man:  Oh,  well,  I  just  put  "Eed  dress"  or 
"  Blue  bows,"  or  something,  and  chance  it.  You 
see,  you  can't  say  "Yellow  hair,"  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  because  more  than  half  the  girls  have 
that.  And  the  other  half  are  so  inferually  alike 
that  you  can  only  call  them  nondescript. 

GriRL  {gradually  losing  her  shyness  in  indigna- 
tion) :  I  see !  Their  ribbons  have  more  variety 
than  themselves !  but  how  do  you  manage  if  two 
girls  wear  the  same  coloured  bows  ? 

Man  :  Ah,  that's  the  dickens !  Girls  really 
should  remember  that  a  lot  of  their  fun  depends 
on  their  dress.  They  should  alwaj^s  sport  a  dress 
that  a  man  can  keep  in  his  eye — something  you 
canH  mistake,  you  know. 

GiEL :  I  understand.  Perhaps  that's  why 
"  tomato  "  came  in  for  ball-gowns.  I  forget  what 
they  called  the  shade  last  year. 

Man:  Thingamy-bob — French  for  motor — and 
very  smart  it  was,  too  1  No,  really,  you  know,  it 
isn't  a  bad  notion. 

Girl  :  But  it  would  be  as  bad  as  ever  if  every- 
one wore  red. 

Man  {perplexed) :    So  it  would !     But  white — 


Prisoner  :  I  thought  the  change  might  do  me  good. 

positively  girls  oughtnH  to  wear  white!  It's 
cutting  their  own  throats!  How  is  a  fellow  to 
recognise  one  white  dress  from  another  ? 

Girl  {quietly)  :  Impossible ! 

Man  {unconscious  of  any  sarcasm  in  her  tone)  : 
And,  as  you  say,  it  isn't  always  safe  to  go  by  the 
bows  and  things.  I  made  a  ghastly  mistake 
once,  between  two  sisters  ;  one  was  married,  and 
the  other  wasn't !     Very  awkward,  you  know. 

Girl  :  Well,  I  suppose  you  apologised  ? 

Man  {languidly)  :  Oh,  it  was  beyond  that  I  She 
was  awfully  shirty.  It  was  the  unmarried  one, 
and  I  said  something  I  meant  for  the  other.  She 
didn't  like  it  a  bit — never  spoke  to  me  again. 
( With  sudden  gravity)  I  have  had  to  be  awfully 
careful  to-night.  There  are  two  girls  here  with 
the  same  coloured  bows  on,  and,  I  can  tell  you, 
it  might  make  an  awful  lot  of  difference  to  me  if  I 
were  to  make  a  mistake  between  them  !  Ah,  but 
I've  been  over  and  above  observant,  I  can  tell  you ! 
The  one  I'm — well,  most  particular  about  has  got 
a  little  cast  in  her  eye — not  much,  you  know,  but 
quite  enough  to  distinguish  her  by  if  you  look  her 
straight  in  the  face.  And  of  course  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  doing  that.  Though,  otherwise,  both 
girls  are  as  alike  as  two  peas!  Neither  of  them 
with  the  ghost  of  a  notion  of  how  to  put  their 
gowns  on !  Though  one  of  them  has  got  more 
than  enough  to  dress  well  on  !  {Half  to  himself) 
However,  she  spends  less  for  not  being  in  the 
dressmaker's  clutches,  and  there  is  something  in 
that. 

Girl  {suddenly) :  Have  you  had  your  dance 
with  her,  or  is  that  pleasure  still  to  come  ? 

Man  :  Oh,  it's  to  come.  And  I'm  told  she's  a 
shocking  waltzer,  but  awfully  keen.  So  I  shall 
have  to  keep  it  up  all  the  time.  {With  a  laugh) 
Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  that's  why  I'm  so  glad 
you  don't  care  to  dance — because  she  comes  on 
next. 

Girl  :  I  see  !  {After  a  pause)  You're  sure  you 
know  the  colour  of  her  frock  ? 

Man  {carelessly) :  Bather !    White — blue  bows. 

Girl  :  And  you'd  be  sure  to  recognise  her  ? 

Man  :  Rather  I     Why  do  you  ask  ? 
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Old  Gentleman:  Yon  must  be  very  careful  not  to  pick  a  toadstool  instead  of  a  mushroom  ;  ihey  are  very 
easily  confused,  and  some  toadstools  are  poisonous. 

Mushroom  Gatiiekeu  :  Oh,  but  us  bain't  goin'  ter  eat  'em  ourselves,  sir  ;  us  sends  'em  ter  market. 


Girl  :  Oh,  for  no  particular  reason.  But  I 
suppose  you  don't  know  her  very  well  if  you  have 
never  danced  with  her  before. 

Man:  Never  met  her  till  to-night!  I'he  fact 
is,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  I  came  here  more  or 
less  on  purpose  to  be  introduced  to  her !  Our 
hostess  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  she  has 
promised  to  help  me. 

GiKL  (horrified)  :  Oh  ! 


Man  {laughing)  :  Are  you  shocked  ?  That's 
because  you  don't  know  the  ropes  yet!  It's 
always  done !  You  see,  her  father's  only  a  sort  of 
tradesman  — but  she  has  got  the  money  and  I've 
got — {settling  his  collar)  well,  other  things  ! 

Girl  {stifling  her  disgust)  :  Well,  you  may  both 
be  reckoning  without  your  host—  she  may  not  like 
you. 

Man  {complacently) :    She  may  not,  of  course 
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But  nheVs  only  just  out — she  piobaltly  will !  Sbe'.s 
awfully  fond  of  our  hostess,  so  she'll  take  her 
advice. 

GlKL  (as  the  mime  hangs  out  the  last  bars  of  the 
waltz)  :  i  wouder  !  (Stands  up.)  Will  you  take  me 
to  my  cha])eron,  please  ? 

Man:  Certainly.     Where  is  she? 

Girl  (pointing  to  the  hostess) :  There !  (  Turning 
fall  to  him)  I  hope  you'll  recognise  the  girl  by  her 
blue  bows  and  the  cast  in  her  eye. 

Man  (looking  at  her  for  the  first  time  attentively 
and  turning  jmle)  :  I — I  hope  so. 

Girl  (bowing  him.  his  dismissal  as  she 
approaches  the  hostess  and  speaking  to  another 
man  ivho  asks  her  to  dance) .i  I  think  I  can  give 
you  this  one.     My  last  partner  made  a  mistake. 

(She  loaltzes  off  with  the  new  pariner,  and  the 
old  one  is  left  gnashing  his  teeth  as  he  inquires  and 
learns  her  iiamefi'om  Ids  hostess 

Ilex  Holt. 


Mrs.  Smith  :  And  how  do  you  like  your  new 
neighbours  ? 

Mrs.  Jones:  I  don't  know;  I  haven't  wanted 
to  borrow  an^^thing  yet. 


Shop  Assistant  :  Do  you  prefer  a  shirt  tliat 
oj^ens  in  front,  or  at  the  back  ? 

Farmer  Hodge:  I  mostly  wears  them  as  has 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top. 


Brown  :  You    remember    what    a     miserable 

memory  I  used   to   have  ?     Well,  Dr.  Quackem 

gave  me  a  prescription  that  has  done  me  a  world 
of  2;ood. 


KoBiNsoN :  Somethins; 


before   meals. 
Well,  I  don't 


to    take 
was  it? 

Brown  ; 
recall  just  what  the 
directions  were,  but  it's 
a  splendid  cure. 


Fond  Mother  :  There 
isn't  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  our  George 
is  a  very  gifted  young 
man. 

Impatient  Father: 
Yes ;  everything  he  has 
had  so  far  in  life  has 
been  given  to  him. 


Vicar's  W^ife  :  I  hope 
you  and  your  second 
husband  get  on  well 
together,  Mrs.  Snooks  ? 

Mrs.  S.  :  Very  well, 
indeed,  thank  you, 
ma'am ;  we've  been  mar- 
ried nearly  six  months, 
and  I  ain't  had  to  call  in 
the  police  but  twice. 


A    DOUBTFUL    MOMENT. 

'•  I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  come?  ' 


"  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Ninny,  "  when  one  of 
the  big  battleships  runs 
a2;round,  how  do  they 
get  her  off?" 

"  They  pull  it  off  with 
a  tug-of-war,"  answ^ered 
Mr.  Ninny.  "  I  should 
think  you'd  know  enough 
to  know  that." 
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